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GUN-SHOT   WOUNDS. 


/^  UN-SHOT  wounds  consist  of  injuries  from  missiles  projected 
"  by  the  force  of  explosion.  As  the  name  implies,  this  class 
of  wounds  is  ordinarily  restricted  to  injuries  resulting  from  fire- 
arms; but  it  should  be  remembered,  that  woimds  possessing  the 
same  leading  characteristics  may  result  frx)m  objects  impelled  by 
any  sudden  expansive  force  of  sufficient  violence.  Injuries  from 
stones  in  the  process  of  blasting  rocks,  or  fix)m  fragments  of  close 
veswls  burst  asunder  by  the  elastic  power  of  steam,  offer  familiar 
examples  of  wounds  of  a  like  nature  with  those  from  gun-shot.  In 
the  following  article,  however,  gun-shot  wounds  will  be  considered 
IS  they  are  met  with  in  the  operations  of  warfare. 

HiSTORT. 

From  the  earliest  time  of  the  application  of  gunpowder  to 
implements  of  war,  down  to  the  present  day,  the  wotmds  inflicted 
by  its  means  have  excited  the  most  marked  interest  among  Sur- 
geons ;  nor  can  this  be  wondered  at,  when  the  immensely  su- 
perior energy  of  this  agent  in  comparison  with  all  the  mechanical 
powers  previously  in  use  for  hostile  purposes,  and  the  terrible 
nature  of  its  effects  on  the  human  frame,  are  remembered.  By 
its  introduction  the  whole  aspect  of  war  was  changed,  in  a  great 
degree,  by  the  distance  at  which  opposing  forces  were  enabled  to 
contend  with  each  other ;  just  as,  in  our  day,  the  nature  of  battle 
seems  destined  to  undergo  another  change  from  the  increased  range 
and  precision  of  fire  obtained  through  the  general  use  of  rifled 
weapons.  But  though  the  alterations  now  being  made  in  the  quali- 
ties of  fire-arms  are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  those  whoso  busi- 
ness and  es{)eeial  study  is  the  art  of  war,  to  the  army  Surgeon  the 
interest  they  (^xcite  is  chiefly  limited  to  the  degree  of  injury  and 
dcptruction  inflicted  by  them  as  compared  with  weapons  of  a  less 
perfect  kind ;  while,  to  the  Surgeons  employed  at  the  time  of  the 
intrcxluetion  of  gunpowder,  the  womids  were  wholly  new  in  their 
nature  as  well  as  degree.  Recollecting  the  ignorjince  win  eh  then 
prevaikni  in  all  dej)artments  of  science  and  art,  it  can  excite  no 
suq)rise  that  the  new  engines  of  war,  with  the  flame  and  noise 
iccompanj-ing  their  discharge,  were  regarded  witli  .superstitious 
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terror ;  nor  that  Surgeons  for  a  long  time  found  an  exjilanation  of 
the  sloughing  severity  of  the  injuries  they  inflicted,  and  of  their 
difficult  cure,  in  the  poisonous  nature  of  gunpowder,  or  of  the  pro- 
jectiles which  had  been  acted  upon  by  it,  or  in  the  burning  efiects 
of  these  latter  from  heat  acquired  in  their  rapid  flight  through 
the  air.  Unfortunately^  these  erroneous  \'iews  did  not  end  with 
the  theories  from  which  thev  started,  but  led  to  treatment  which 
only  aggravated  the  evils  inflicted  by  the  new  weafions,  and  inter- 
rupted the  progress  of  the  healing  action,  which  nature  would 
otherwise  have  established.  The  wound  being  r^gardt'd  as  a  poi- 
soned woimd,  it  was  only  by  a  long  and  tedious  process  of  suppu- 
ration that  the  poison  could  be  hoped  to  be  got  rid  of  from  the 
snr&oe,  and  prevented  from  entering  the  system  of  the  patient. 
The  irritative  fe\*er,  the  wasting  and  emaciation,  and  all  the  other 
results  of  the  protracted  cure  of  the  injury,  were  so  many  e\'idence3 
of  the  indirect  efiect  of  the  poison  working  in  the  frame ;  just  as 
the  constitutional  shock  at  the  time  of  the  wound,  the  loss  of  vitality 
along  the  siu-face  in  the  track  of  a  small  projectile,  or  of  the  tissues 
laid  bare  by  the  passage  of  the  cannon-ball,  were  regarded  as  evi- 
dences of  its  direct  influence.  On  looking  back  at  the  works  of 
successive  writers  on  this  class  of  injimes,  the  reader  is  surprised 
that  the  improvement  in  their  treatment  has  been  so  gradual  and 
slow ;  and  cannot  £dl  to  ohsene  that  the  chief  im^iediment  to  a 
more  rapid  amelioration  of  the  system  pursued  has  been  tlie  pre- 
vailing idea  of  the  necessity  of  dela^'ing  the  tendency  of  nature  to 
ckii^e  the  woimd,  in  order  that  the  supposed  poison  might  be  elimi- 
nate! from  the  constitution.  The  openings  of  entrance  and  exit  and 
track  of  the  ball  were  incised ;  the  woimd  dilated  bv  tents  or  other 
means,  and  terebinthinates,  or  even  boiling  oil,  poured  into  it ;  irri- 
tating eompoimds  and  ointments  applied  where  superficial  dressings 
were  practicable ;  and  it  was  only  after  the  woimd  was  considered 
Xft  Ije  fully  ptvged  of  its  venom  and  foul  himiours  by  the  extensive 
supi/tirative  action  thus  kept  up,  that  cicatrisation  was  permitted  to 
be  ef^tablL«lied« 

It  rer|uirt<I  long  years  of  obsenation  in  many  conflicts,  and  the 
exercL««e  of  much  indtistr}',  not  to  mention  moral  courage,  in  oppos- 
ing autlKirised  custom  and  prejudice,  before  a  simpler  and  more 
rational  mode  of  practice  was  followed.  It  is  satisfactory-  to  know, 
tliat  though  Continental  Siu'geons  have  written  more  voluminously 
on  the  subject  of  gim-shot  woimds,  the  older  English  militarj'  Sur- 
ge^ins  and  writers  stand  forth  conspicuously  in  leading  the  way  to 
a  more  practical  knowledge  of  their  nature  and  proper  treatment 
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Although,  however,  much  tliat  was  erroneous  was  removed  by 
the  earlier  Surgeons,  the  hght  of  science  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
penetrated  this  important  province  of  military  surgery  until  the  great 
and  last  work  of  Jolm  Hunter,  on  the  Blood,  Inflammation,  and 
Gun-shot  Wounds,  was  published  in  1794.     This  distinguished  phi- 
losopher filled  some  of  the  highest  positions  in  the  British  service, 
having  been  appointed  in  1776    Surgeon  Extraordinary   to   the 
Army,  in  1786  Deputy  Surgeon-General,  and  subsequently  Sur- 
geon-General ;  but  he  only  served  abroad  about  three  years,  and 
tlien  only  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  active  service  as  Staff- 
Surgeon  in  the  expedition  to  Belleisle.     Had  the  field  of  his  practi- 
cal observation  been  more  extensive,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
his  zealous  and  scientific  mind  would  have  turned  the  advantage 
to  the  most  valuable  results  for  humanity.      The  physiological 
principles  which  he  enunciated,  based  on  extensive  study  and  ob- 
sen^ation  in  civil  life,  cannot  be  controverted ;  but  their  practical 
application,  so  far  as  regards  the  treatment  of  gun-shot  wounds, 
has  been  greatly  modified  since  his  treatise  on  the  subject  was  pub- 
lished.    There  cannot  be  a  better  illustration  of  the  special  position 
in  which  this  department  of  military  surgery  is  placed,  from  the 
peculiar  circumstances  under  which  it  is  practised,  than  the  fact, 
that  though  men  of  the  highest  mental  attainments  have  discussed 
the  subject  of  gun-shot  wounds,  we  are  nevertheless  indebted  to 
practical  experience  in  mihtary  campaigns  for  every  improvement, 
some  few  of  recent  date  excepted,  that  has  occurred  in  their  treat- 
ment.    Thus,  John  Hunter  was  led  to  advocate  very  strongly  the 
delay  of  amputation,  after  severe  gun-shot  wounds,  for  weeks,  that 
the  patient^s  constitution  might  accommodate  itself  to  the  injury ; 
while  more  extended  observation  has  demonstrated  that  such  secon- 
dary amputations  are  more  fatal  than  those  which  are  performed 
shortly  after  the  infliction  of  the  wounds  leading  to  them, — the 
advantage  of  the  patient  thus  coinciding  with  what  must  very  con- 
stantly happen  to  be  a  practice  of  necessity  in  tlie  field.     Mr.  Guth- 
rie remarks,  in  his  Commentaries  on  the  Surgery  of  the  Peninsular 
War,  between  1808  and  1815,  that  the  surgical  principles  and  the 
practice  which  prevailed  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  were 
superseded  on  almost  all  important  points  at  its  conclusion ;  and 
he  quotes  a  remark  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  to  the  effect,  that  the  art 
of  surgery  received  from  the  practical  experience  of  that  war  an 
impulse  and  improvement  imknown  to  it  before. 

The  still  more  recent  military  operations  in  Algeria,  in  Scldes- 
wig-Holstein,  in  the  Crimea,  and  in  India,  have  afforded  the  op- 
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portunify  of  testing  practically  the  applicability  to  army  practice 
of  some  of  the  great  improvements  which  have  been  accomplished 
in  the  civil  practice  of  surgery  in  Europe  since  the  termination  of 
the  war  in  1815.  Among  these  may  be  particularly  enumerated, 
the  avoidance  of  amputation  of  limbs,  by  recourse  to  excision  of 
joints ;  resections  of  injured  portions  of  the  shafts  of  long  bones ; 
mitigated  amputations,  by  removal  only  of  those  terminal*  portions 
of  the  extremities  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  original  injury ; 
and  the  practice,  generally,  of  what  has  been  styled  conservative 
surgery.  In  these  wars,  too,  the  value  of  chloroform  as  an  anaes- 
thetic agent  in  military  surgery  has  been  fully  established.  They 
have  also  especiaUy  illustrated  the  influence  of  various  states  of 
health  and  climates  on  the  results  of  gun-shot  wounds.  All  the 
anticipations  which  were  held  out  at  the  commencement  of  some  of 
these  campaigns  have  not  been  realised,  but  still  they  have  added 
much  valuable  infonnation  and  many  improvemente  to  mUitory 
surgery. 

Hie  alterations  made  during  the  last  five  or  six  years  in  the 
arms  of  a  great  proportion  of  the  troops  of  the  leading  powers  of 
Europe,  and  which  will,  no  doubt,  be  extended  to  all  soldiers  in 
regular  armies,  namely,  the  transformation  of  muskets  into  "  armes 
de  pr^ciswtij^^  with  rifled  barrels  and  graduated  aims,  have  led  to 
changes  in  the  severity  and  almost  in  the  nature  of  gun-shot 
wounds  from  small  balls ;  and  the  consideration  of  these  changes 
requires  the  especial  attention  of  army  Surgeons.  The  effects  of 
the  new  rifle-balls  were  widely  witnessed  during  a  portion  of  the 
period  of  the  Crimean  war.  The  campaign  just  concluded  in  Italy 
will,  probably,  produce  additional  practical  observations  from  the 
Continental  Surgeons  engaged  in  it.  The  fearful  proportion  of 
killed  and  wounded,  greater  than  in  any  former  experience,  will 
have  shown  the  effects  not  only  of  rifled  muskets,  but  of  rifled 
cannon  also;  and,  in  the  French  forces  engaged,  an  opportunity 
will  have  been  afforded  of  instituting  a  comparison  of  the  results  of 
their  treatment  imder  circumstances  of  bodily  health,  and  hospital 
accommodation,  very  different  from  those  of  the  French  army  in 
the  Crimea.  It  may  be  hoped  that  the  experience  thus  gained  will 
advance  the  knowledge  of  gun-shot  wounds  and  their  treatment  a 
stiU  further  stride  towards  acciuracy. 

In  England,  one  valuable  result  which  emanated  from  the  late 
war  with  Russia  was,  the  regular  collection  and  arrangement,  under 
Government  authority  for  tlie  first  time,  of  the  observations  and 
practice  of  the  medical  officers  employed  in  the  campaign.     The 
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value  to  science  of  such  systematised  historical  records,  if  fairly 
and  fully  developed,  can  scarcely  be  overrated;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  that  henceforth  a  similar  course  will  be  always  adopted, 
whenever  the  country  may  become  involved  in  war. 


Varieties  of  Gun-shot  Wounds. 

Ghm-shot  wounds  are  modified  in  their  nature  by  the  form  and 
kind  of  missile,  by  the  degree  of  force  with  which  it  is  propeUed, 
and  by  the  seat  of  injury.  They  are,  in  addition,  affected  by  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  soldier  happens  to  be  placed,  and  by  the 
state  of  his  health  when  the  injury  is  received. 

Fomi  and  nature  of  missile.  The  projectiles  used  in  warfare  of 
the  present  day  are,  cannon  and  musket  shot,  shells  of  various 
kinds,  hand-grenades  of  iron  or  thick  glass,  case-shot,  slugs,  and 
other  minor  varieties  of  such  missiles.  These  are  the  ordinary  in- 
struments of  direct  gun-shot  wounds  in  warfare ;  but  in  addition, 
there  are  numerous  sources  of  indirect  wounds,  resiJting  from  the 
discharge  of  cannon  and  musketry.  These  are  stones,  or  other 
hard  substances,  struck  from  parapets  or  from  the  surface  of  the 
ground  by  cannon-shot;  splinters  of  wood  from  platforms  and 
frame-work,  or  of  iron  from  gun-carriages ;  fragments  of  bone 
from  wounded  comrades,  or  articles  in  their  possession ;  and  any 
other  miscellaneous  objects  which  may  happen  to  come  into  contact 
with  the  solid  ball,  or  shell,  in  its  course. 

Tlie  objects  above  enumerated  present  several  varieties  of  forms. 
The  cliief  are,  Ist,  spherical, — as  cannon-balls,  grape,  musket-shot, 
an<l  shells;  2d,  cylindro-conoidal, — as  balls  belonging  to  rifled 
cannon  and  rifled  muskets ;  3d,  irregular,  but  generally  bomided 
by  linear  and  jagged  edges, — as  fragments  of  shells  and  splinters. 

A  gun-shot  wound,  whether  received  from  a  direct  or  indirect 
projectile,  may  be  complicated  by  the  entrance  of  extraneous  bodies 
of  various  kinds ;  most  commonly,  portions  of  the  cloth  or  buttons 
of  the  dress  worn  by  the  person  wounded.  Such  foreign  sub- 
stances, though  not  of  themselves  causing  the  woimd,  often  have  a 
special  bearing  on  the  progress  of  its  cure. 

Not  only  the  form  of  outline,  but  the  weight,  and  in  some 
iostances  the  matter  of  wliieh  the  missile  is  composed,  influcneo 
the  nature  of  gun-shot  woimds.  Li  the  largest  kinds  of  balls,  such 
as  are  i)rojected  from  field-pieces,  or  guns  of  position,  the  form 
offers  little  subject  for  consideration  to  the  Surgeon.  So  long  as 
there  \&  momentum  enough  to  carry  forward  the  mass  of  iron  of 
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which  those  missiles  are  composed,  so  long  will  their  wciglit  be  tlw 
most  imi)ortant  ingredient  in  tlie  production  of  the  wounda  inflicted 
by  them.  Whetlier  the  shot  come  iis  a  solid  cone  or  bolt  from  one 
of  the  new  guns,  or  as  a  round  ball  from  an  ordinary  cannon,  the 
injurj^  will  be  equally  destructive  to  life  or  limb.  The  same  remark 
is  ap]ilicable  to  the  heavier  forms  of  shell,  before  explosion.  Tiie 
only  difterence  Surgeons  may  look  for  from  the  use  of  cylin(bro- 
conoidal  balls,  or  Whitworth  bolts  applied  to  cannon,  should  they 
become  general,  indei)eiident  of  incnmse  in  the  number  of  direct 
wounds  from  greater  power  and  precision  of  fire,  will  be  tlie  less 
number  of  indirect  injuries  likely  to  result  from  their  action,  as 
they  neither  ricochet,  nor  roll  as  "  spent  balls,"  in  the  manner  that 
spherical  shot  are  accustomed  to  do. 

Grape-shot,  canister,  and  spherical  case,  on  striking  collectively, 
that  is,  before  they  have  spread,  as  sometimes  hapixsns  in  assault- 
ing or  in  accidental  close  proximity  to  guns  in  the  field,  produce 
the  same  kinds  of  injuries  as  cannon-shot ;  but,  individually,  re- 
semble musket-shot  in  their  ettects.  Wounds  from  grape-shot  are 
always  of  a  grave  character,  not  only  from  the  extent  of  the  flesh- 
womid,  but  also  because,  from  their  large  diameter  and  weight,  the 
nerves  and  vessels  of  the  part  struck  are  loss  likely  to  escape  injury, 
if  not  destruction,  than  in  wounds  from  the  smaUer  shot  projected 
in  canister  or  spherical  case. 

With  regard  to  musket-shot,  the  form  presents  several  features 
for  the  consideration  of  the  military  Surgeon.  In  discussing  the 
subject,  however,  it  must  not  be  omittetl  to  bo  borne  in  mind,  that 
we  have  no  exjKjrience  of  the  eflbcts  of  round  musket-balls  ])ro- 
pelled  witli  the  same  amount  of  force  as  recent  improvements  in 
fire-arms  liave  given  to  baUs  furnished  widi  a  conical  vertex; 
although,  in  the  old  two-grooved  rifle,  with  its  belted  round  ball, 
a  momentum  was  procured  far  exceeding  that  of  tlie  common 
smooth-bore  musket*  The  change  in  form  from  the  round  to  the 
prolonged  cylindro-conoidal  bjill  seems  to  derive  its  chief  imjx>rt- 
anee  in  surgery  from  the  conical  end  ]K)sscssiiig  the  mechanical 
characteristic  of  a  wedge,  while  the  former  acted  simply  as  an 
obtuse  boily.  From  this  quality  the  power  of  penetration  of  conical 
bullets  is  greater,  iiidej)endent  of  the  increased  momentum  com- 
municated to  them  by  the  construction  of  the  weapons  from  which 
they  are  discharged.  Tlius,  su])i)osing  one  of  the  old  musket- 
bullets  to  strike  a  limb  at  80  vanls,  and  an  Enfield  rifle  conicml 
bullet  of  the  same  weight  at  800  yards,  the  rate  of  velocity  being 
similar  in  each  case,  tlie  injury  from  the  latter  may  be  expected  to 
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be  considerably  greater  than  that  from  the  former,  on  account  of 
its  sha]>e.  The  wedge-like  quality  of  the  conical  bullet  is  rendered 
particularly  obWous  on  its  being  driven  into  the  shafts  of  the  long 
bones  of  the  extremities.  The  solid  osseous  texture  of  which  the 
cylindrical  portion  of  these  bones  is  composed,  is  split  up  into 
fitigments,  having  mainly  a  direction  parallel  with  the  central 
cavity;  and  fissures  not  unfrequently  extend  from  the  seat  of  in- 
jury to  tlieir  terminations  in  the  joints,  of  which  they  form  com- 
ponent parts.  Such  results  were  scarcely  ever  noticed  from  the 
impulse  of  round  balls.  The  bone  might  be  comminuted,  but  the 
fragments  were  of  a  more  cuboid  shape,  and  the  long  Assuring  did 
not  occur.  It  has  been  stated,  that  the  screw  motion  impressed  on 
the  ball  by  the  rifling  of  the  musket  contributes  to  its  increased 
power  of  injurj'  on  bone;  but  its  shape,  combined  with  its  mo- 
mentum, seem  sufficient  to  explain  the  severity  of  its  effects  above 
those  of  the  round  bullet.  Anotlier  result  of  the  tapering  form  of 
the  conical  bullet  is,  that  it  is  less  exposed  in  its  course  through  soft 
parts  of  the  body  to  opposition  from  tendons,  and  other  long  and 
elastic  structures,  so  frequently  noticed  to  stay  the  progress  of 
spherical  shot^  If  not  dividing  them  by  direct  impingement,  it 
readily  turns  them  aside,  and  it  is  partly  due  to  this  pointed  shape, 
therefore,  as  well  as  to  increased  force,  that,  as  will  be  noticed 
hereafter,  the  lodgment  of  balls  is  now  so  rare  in  comparison  with 
the  experience  of  former  wars. 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  comparative  surgical*  effects  of 
bullets  of  various  weights  and  sizes ;  but  these  qualities  do  not,  on 
consideration,  excite  so  much  practical  interest  in  the  mind  of  the 
Surgeon  as  it  might  at  first  appear  they  are  calculated  to  do. 
Some  very  heavy  bullets  were  used  by  the  Russians  in  the  defence 
of  Sebastopol,  nearly  one-third  heavier  than  any  employed  by  the 
troops  oj)po8ed  to  them.  Such  bullets,  if  of  like  form  and  density, 
and  projielled  with  equal  velocity,  would  obviously  inflict  injuries, 
especially  against  osseous  structures,  which  offer  great  resistance, 
wider  m  proportion  to  their  greater  size  and  momentum ;  but  in 
resjx^ct  to  simple  flesh-womids,  the  increased  size  of  the  wound  left 
by  the  larger  ball  would  make  little  difference  in  the  gravity  of 
the  wound,  or  the  time  re(|Uired  for  its  cure,  while  the  escaj)e  of 
foreign  substances,  wliich  it  might  happen  to  carry  with  it,  would 
l>e  facilitated  by  the  freer  means  of  exit  and  increased  discharge 
from  the  surface.  Mr.  Guthrie  mentions,  that  having  had  a  wide 
field  for  observation  in  the  effects  of  tlie  heavy  British  musket-ball, 
sixteen  to  tlie  pound,  on  the  French  wounded,  he  did  not  think 
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them  more  mischieyoas  in  their  results  than  the  French  musket- 
balls,  twenty  to  the  pound,  on  the  English  soldiers ;  while  the 
advantages  of  carrying  a  lighter  musket  and  greater  nmnber  of 
rounds  of  ammunition  were  on  the  side  of  our  adversaries.  It  is 
understood  that  in  war&re  the  object  is  not  so  much  to  destroy 
life  as  to  disable  antagonists,  and  the  smaller  size  has  been  supposed 
to  be  fully  equal  to  this  object  by  the  British  militar}^  authorities 
of  the  present  day;  for  in  the  weapon  most  recently  given  to  tlie 
troops,  tlie  Enfield  rifle,  the  weight  of  the  ball  lias  been  reduced 
two  drachms  and  a  half  below  that  of  the  ball  with  the  Miui(3,  pre- 
viously in  use.  Afler  all,  within  the  moderate  limits  which  must 
be  presen-ed  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  infantry-  sokliers,  the  form 
and  velocity  of  musket-balls  must  be  the  qualities  of  interest  to  the 
Surgeon  in  connexion  with  the  wounds  inflicted  by  them,  rather 
than  their  weight  or  size,  as  with  projectiles  from  guns  of  largo 
cahbrc. 

Double  bullets,  linked  together  by  a  spiral  coil  of  wire,  some- 
thing after  the  manner  of  chain  cannon-shot,  were  introduced  by  the 
Russians  during  tlie  war  in  the  Crimea.  Specimens  of  these  bullets 
were  foimd  about  the  works  around  Sebastopol,  but  no  injiu*ies 
received  fix)m  them  have  been  recorded ;  although,  after  the  dis- 
covery, peculiarities  in  the  characters  of  some  wounds,  which  had 
not  previously  been  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  were  sup]K>sed  to 
have  probably  resulted  {rom  them.  It  seems  likely,  however,  that 
when  discharged,  the  divergent  forces  impressed  on  the  two  bullets 
were  sufliciently  great  to  break  apart  the  connecting  wire,  which 
was  of  very  slender  diameter,  before  they  came  into  contact  with  the 
troops  against  whom  they  were  directed.  Dr.  Scrive,  in  liis  History 
of  the  Eastern  Campaigiiy  mentions  also  that  incendiary  balls  wero 
employed  by  the  Russians.  They  consisted  of  a  small  cylinder  of 
copper  containing  a  detonating  composition,  and  made  up  into  tho 
form  of  an  ordinary  cartridge,  so  as  to  be  discharged  from  a  mus- 
ket. On  liitting  its  object  the  projectile  burst  with  violence.  Tlieso 
balls  were  not  known  till  after  tlie  conclusion  of  the  siege,  and  it 
was  only  then,  M.  Scrive  remarks,  that  a  key  was  obtained  to 
some  wounds  of  a  fi-ightfiil  character,  which  could  not  be  accounted 
for  by  the  action  of  ordinarj'^  bullets,  or  fi^gments  of  shell.  Xo 
similar  observation  is  recorded  in  the  British  sur<xical  hi^storv  of 
the  war. 

Wounds  caused  indirectly  by  stones  fi'om  parapets,  splinters  of 
iron  or  wood,  and  by  Augments  of  shells,  are  verj'  varied  in  cha- 
racter and  severity.     They  derive  their  importance  chiefly  fi'om  the 
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extent  of  surface  usually  lacerated  and  destroyed.  Unless  tliey 
happen  to  have  penetrated  or  torn  away  largely  the  coverings  of 
vital  parts  of  tlie  body,  they  are  often  less  grave,  though  to  the 
sight  more  fearful,  than  injuries  of  less  alarming  appearance  from 
direct  projectiles.  In  missiles  of  this  secondary  kind,  the  amoimt 
of  resistance  offered  to  their  displacement  proportionably  diminishes 
the  impetus  with  which  they  strike.  In  like  manner,  ^he  powerful 
opposition  of  the  hollow  iron  shell  to  the  force  of  the  bursting 
charge  within,  as  well  as  the  shape  of  the  portions  into  which  it  is 
usually  rent  asunder,  combine  to  cause  the  momentum  of  each  frag- 
ment at  starting  to  be  much  less,  and  this  momentum  to  be  more 
rapidly  retarded  during  its  flight  through  the  air,  than  happens  in 
ordinary  missiles  of  direct  exj^losion.  The  constitutional  shock  in 
these  injuries  is  consequently,  as  a  general  rule,  less  than  in  direct 
gun-shot  wounds.  Occasionally  simple  fractures  happen  from  indi- 
rect missiles;  from  direct  they  are  almost  necessarily  compound, 
Although  there  may  be  no  communication  with  an  external  wound, 
however,  there  is  often  great  comminution  of  the  bone  in  these 
accidents.  The  laceration  and  bruising  of  the  soft  parts  is  frequently 
rendered  more  dangerous  from  indirect  projectiles,  in  consequence 
of  large  vessels  or  nerves  being  implicated  in  the  injuries,  leading 
more  often  to  primary  haemorrhage,  and  subsequent  sloughing  of 
wider  tracts,  than  in  wounds  from  direct  projectiles  of  correspond- 
ing size.  Such  sloughing  may  lead  to  a  fracture  of  bone  becoming 
compound  which  was  at  first  simple.  Fragments  of  shells  some- 
times woimd  by  falling,  after  having  been  projected  upwai'ds  in 
the  air.  These  do  not  generally  produce  such  serious  injuries  as 
fragments  striking  at  once  from  the  exploded  shell ;  not  that  the 
force  is  difterent,  but  because  the  parts  chiefly  exposed — the  shoul- 
ders, back,  &c — are  more  protected  from  injury,  and  offer  less 
resistance,  from  relative  form  and  position,  than  do  the  abdomen, 
loins,  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  which  usually  meet  the  fragments 
shot  upwards  when  the  shell  explodes  on  the  groimd. 

Degree  of  velocity.  The  velocity  of  motion  of  different  projectiles 
is  an  important  ingrcilicnt  in  the  consideration  of  the  several  wounds 
produced  by  them.  The  rates  of  motion  imparted  to  missiles  by  the 
fire-arms  of  early  times  were  probably,  from  the  imperfect  construc- 
tion of  the  weapons,  defective  quality  of  gunpowder,  and  other  cir- 
cumstiuices,  as  inferior  to  those  of  the  musket  lately  in  use,  as  the 
velocitv  of  musket-balls  was  to  that  of  the  conical  bullets  of  the  rifles 
in  present  use.  In  a  table  showing  the  velocities  of  certain  moving 
bodies,  published  in  1^51,  tlio  common  musket-bullet  is  set  do>\'n 
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as  moving  at  the  rate  of  850  miles  j>er  hour,  the  rifle-ball  of  that 
time  at  1000,  the  24-lb.  cannon-hall  at  1600  miles  jx>r  lioiir.  But 
the  musket-ball  then  could  not  be  dejx^nded  on  to  hit  an  object 
beyond  80  yards,  the  rifle  200  to  250  yards ;  while  the  present 
Enfield  rifle  is  sighted  to  900  yards,  and  the  short  Enfield  to  1100 
yards.  The  efiects  of  difierent  rates  of  velocity  on  wounds  are  seen 
in  the  variations  which  occur  in  pro|X)rtion  to  tlie  distance  which 
the  missile  has  travelled  before  inflicting  the  injury.  A  cannon- 
ball  which,  with  but  slight  velocity  of  motion  added  to  its  w^eight, 
would  knock  a  man  over,  at  ordinary  speed  will  carry  away  a  limb 
without  disturbing  the  general  equilibrium  of  the  body.  A  musket- 
ball  that  would  be  arrested  halfway  tlirough  a  limb,  is  now  replaced 
by  a  ball  which,  at  like  distance  fi'om  tlio  point  of  discharge,  will 
pass  tlu'ough  several  bodies  in  succession. 

Tlio  increased  velocity,  or,  in  otlier  words,  greater  force,  of 
modem  projectiles,  exhibits  its  effects  in  two  directions :  locally,  by 
the  greater  destruction  of  the  tissues  in  the  track  of  the  projectile ; 
and  constitutionally,  by  greater  disturbance  to  the  nerve-force  of 
the  whole  system.  Tlie  component  parts  of  that  portion  of  the 
organised  fabric  through  which  a  bullet,  travelling  at  the  rate  of 
several  miles  per  minute,  cleaves  its  way,  are  inevitably  dej)rivcd 
of  their  vitiJity.  Instances  are  quoted  by  authors,  of  gun-shot 
wounds  having  healed  by  simple  adhesion;  but  such  exanii)les 
are  not  met  with  from  rifle-bullets  retainhig  their  original  form. 
Moreover,  when  considering  the  coiu^e  taken  by  balls  in  the  body, 
it  will  have  to  be  shown  that  tlie  velocity  imparted  to  projectiles 
from  modem  weapons  has  led  to  another  change  in  gim-shot  wounds. 
The  gi'cat  power  of  resistance  so  often  before  exhibited  by  the  yield- 
ing elastic  tissue  of  the  skin,  by  tendinous  and  other  structures,  is 
no  longer  of  avail  against  projectiles  from  modem  fire-arms  at  their 
usual  rates  of  speed. 

Tlie  sphtting  and  destructive  eflects  of  conical  baUs  on  the  shafts 
of  the  long  bones  of  the  extremities  liave  already  been  mentioned 
when  referring  to  the  peculiarities  of  their  shape.  But,  together 
wMtli  form,  the  amount  of  momentum  is  a  necessjirj'  ingre<lieiit  in 
estimating  this  result  Tlio  old  round  balls, — partly  from  their 
fonn,  but  also  from  the  imperfect  mechanism  of  the  firelocks  from 
which  they  were  discharged,  and  consequent  minor  degree  of  velo- 
city inij)ai'ted  to  them,— on  sti'iking  bones,  w^ould  simply  be  turned 
away  from  the  direct  line  ;  or,  failing  this,  would  knock  out  a  por- 
tion of  the  shaft  without  fiuiher  fracture ;  or,  liavmg  j)erforateil  on 
one  side,  remain  in  the  cancellated  structure ;  or  be  simply  flat- 
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tened  without  penetrating.  It  seems  not  unlikely,  also,  that  the 
modem  conieal  bullets  are  denser,  from  the  circumstance  of  their 
manufacture  by  mechanical  pressure,  than  bullets,  such  as  are  still 
used  in  some  places,  cast  in  moulds.  The  influence  of  density  with 
respect  to  power  of  penetration  is  very  great  In  the  two  most 
perfect  of  modem  English  rifles,  the  Enfield  and  the  Whitworth, 
the  projectiles  and  charges  being  of  the  same  weigJit,  when  lead 
is  used,  the  penetration  at  800  yards  is  one-third  greater  witli  the 
Whitworth  than  the  Enfield;  but  if  a  less  yielding  projectile  is 
used  (as  when  the  lead  is  mixed  with  tin),  its  penetration  is  as  17 
to  4  at  800  yards.  Whether  this  cause  operates  or  not,  the  fact  is 
certain  that  conical  balls  in  action  exhibit  almost  invariably  an 
overpowering  force  over  all  the  structures,  bone  included,  with 
which  they  come  into  contact  in  the  human  body,  and  are  rarely 
met  with  flattened,  or  so  much  altered  in  form  as  bullets  not  unfre- 
quently  were  formerly  under  like  circumstances. 

Number  of  wounds  in  battle.  The  increased  velocity  of  modem 
projectiles,  together  with  tlie  more  rectihnear  path  in  which  they 
move,  causes  a  greater  nmnber  of  wounds  in  modem  warfare. 
Tlie  diflTerence  which  has  existed  in  the  proportion  of  wounded  to 
phots  discharged  in  recent  engagements,  compared  with  the  expe- 
rience of  former  wars,  is  most  marked.  It  is  well  known  that 
from  expansion  of  the  bore  of  the  musket  in  use  a  few  years  since, 
and  consequent  increase  in  the  difference  between  its  diameter  and 
that  of  the  bullet,  after  a  few  rounds  of  fire  musket-balls  rolled  out 
in  numerous  instances  in  the  act  of  elevation  of  the  musket  previous 
to  discharge.  Now  every  shot  is  propelled  to  a  great  distance,  and 
with  force  sufiicient,  if  brought  into  collision  early  in  its  flight,  to 
penetrate  and  wound  several  persons.  Colonel  Wilford,  Chief  In- 
structor at  the  Government  School  of  Musketry,  stated  publicly  in 
a  recent  lecture  the  fact,  that  80,000  rounds  of  ball-cartridge  were 
fired  from  the  old  musket  in  one  day  in  Cafiraria,  and  only  25 
Caffros  were  known  to  be  hit;  while  at  Cawnpore,  one  company 
of  soldiers,  armed  with  the  Enfield  rifle,  brought  down  61)  out 
of  a  body  of  horsemen  by  whom  they  were  attacked,  at  one  dis- 
cliarge.  At  the  battle  of  Salamanca  only  one  ball  in  3000  fired  by 
the  British  took  effect.  Another  result  is,  tliat  we  may  now  expect 
to  meet  more  frequently  the  occurrence  of  several  bidlet-wounds  in 
the  same  individual.  It  is  mentioned  that  among  the  wounded 
from  Solferino,  it  was  not  uncommon  to  see  several  womids  of  dif- 
ferent origins  in  one  body ;  and  M.  Appia  mentions  a  case  in  one 
of  the  hos2)ital8  at  Brescia,  where  a  soldier  had  been  struck  at  the 
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same  time  by  four  balls.  These  circumstances  become  important  in 
estimating  the  amount  of  surgical  attendance  that  is  required  in 
modem  engagements.  At  the  battle  of  Solferino,  just  referred 
to,  some  returns  show  that,  in  twenty-four  hours,  11,500  French, 
5,300  Sardinians,  and  21,000  Austrians,  were  laid  hora  de  cambaL 
The  surgeons  had  no  time  to  attend  to  the  first  necessities  of  a  great 
proportion  of  the  wounded.  A  multitude  of  those  unfortunates 
were  hastily  conveyed  to  the  little  village  of  Castiglione,  ^md  had 
to  wait  hours,  many  even  days,  before  their  wounds  could  be 
dressed.  To  relieve  thirst,  and  apply  wet  compresses  of  linen  to 
ease  the  pain  of  die  woimds,  by  calling  into  service  the  people  of  the 
neighbourhood,  was  as  much  as  could  be  done  to  a  great  number 
for  the  first  day  or  two,  on  account  of  the  vast  number  of  wounds 
inflicted  by  the  new  weapons.  At  Brescia,  within  a  short  time 
after  this  battle,  15,000  wounded  were  congregated  in  thirty-eight 
fixed  and  temporary  hospitals.  From  the  actions  in  Flanders  on 
the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  of  June  1815,  including  the  battles  of 
Quatre  Bras  and  Waterloo,  the  returns  show  the  number  of 
wounded,  not  including  those  killed  in  action  in  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington's army,  to  have  been  rather  more  than  8000.  In  the  whole 
Crimean  campaign,  the  total  number  of  British  wounded  amounted 
to  11,361,  exclusive  of  men  killed  in  action. 

Spent  balls.  In  connexion  with  degree  of  velocity  the  subject 
of  what  arc  called  '  spent  balls'  naturally  occurs.  After  a  cannon- 
ball  has  ceased  to  pursue  its  course  through  the  air,  or  to  proceed 
by  ricochet,  it  not  unfrequently  travels  to  a  considerable  distance, 
rolling  along  the  surface  of  the  ground.  When  its  rate  of  move- 
ment is  not  much  faster  than  that  at  which  a  man  can  walk,  and 
when  to  all  appearance  it  might  bo  stopped  by  the  pressure  of  the 
foot  as  readily  as  a  cricket-ball,  it  yet  possesses  the  power  of  inflict- 
ing serious  injury  on  such  an  attempt  being  put  into  execution. 
This  power  is  easily  understood,  if  the  amount  of  force  is  remem- 
bered which  must  still  be  inherent  in  the  cannon-ball  for  it  to  over- 
come the  inertia  of  its  own  mass,  and  the  resistance  to  which  it  is* 
exj)08ed  in  passing  over  the  gromid  on  which  it  is  rolling.  It  is 
this  force,  multiplied  by  the  weight  of  the  ball,  which  gives  it  the 
destructive  ix)wer.  If  this  ball  is  brought  into  collision  with  the 
foot  of  a  person,  such  destruction  ensues  as  generally  to  necessitate 
amjnitation.  Should  it  imj)hige  on  other  parts  of  the  body,  as  in 
the  instance  of  a  man  lying  on  the  ground,  it  may  cause  mortal 
injury  to  internal  orgjms,  and  that  witliout  exliibiting  external 
evidence  of  the  amount  of  injury  it  has  inflicted.     So  also,  though 
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powerless  to  cany  away  a  limb,  it  may  cause  comminuted  fractures 
of  bones,  and  extensive  contusions  of  the  softer  structures. 

Lodgment  of  balls.  Low  rate  of  velocity  leads  to  musket  and 
other  balls  lodging  in  various  parts  of  the  body.  When  the  smooth- 
bore musket  was  in  common  use,  lodgment  of  balls  was  of  fre- 
quent occurrence.  In  the  first  place,  from  absence  of  sufficient 
initial  velocity  to  effect  its  passage  out  of  the  body ;  and  secondly, 
from  its  liability  to  be  diverted  from  a  direct  line,  a  round  ball 
might  be  arrested  in  its  progress  at  any  distance  from  its  point 
of  entrance.  Conical  balls  lodge  when  their  velocity  has  become 
nearly  expended  before  entering  the  body ;  or,  from  peculiarity  in 
the  posture  of  the  person  wounded,  a  ball,  having  had  force  enough 
to  traverse  a  limb,  may  afterwards  enter  into  another  part  of  the 
body,  and  lodge.  A  ball  may  reach  a  part  so  deep,  in  the  muscles 
of  the  back,  for  example,  or  be  so  far  removed  from  the  aperture 
of  entrance,  as  to  elude  all  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Surgeon,  at 
the  time  of  examination  of  the  wound,  to  discover  its  retreat.  Or 
it  may  have  reached  some  position  from  which  the  Surgeon  fears 
to  take  the- necessary  steps  for  its  extrication,  judging  the  addi- 
tional injury  that  would  thus  be  inflicted  more  mischievous  tlian  the 
probable  effects  of  allowing  the  ball  to  remain  lodged. 

Unextracted  balls  lead  to  consequences  varying  according  to 
the  site  of  lodgment  and  state  of  constitution  of  the  patient.  K  the 
ball  have  become  fixed  in  the  body  of  a  muscle,  or  in  its  cellular 
connexions,  adhesive  inflammation  may  be  established  around  it; 
and  in  time  a  dense  sac  be  thus  formed,  in  which  the  ball  may 
remain  without  causing  any,  or  but  very  slight,  inconvenience.  M. 
Baudens  asserts,  that  a  cellular  envelope  is  of  very  early  formation 
around  balls  lodged  in  muscular  tissues.  Although  thus  encysted, 
a  ball  may  press  upon  nerves,  and  give  rise  to  pain  and  much 
uneasiness ;  or  may  be  so  situated  as  to  embarrass  the  person  in 
cei'tain  movements  of  the  body.  Foreign  bodies  not  unfrequently 
change  the  position  of  their  first  lodgment,  under  the  effect  of 
gravitation,  or  the  impulse  of  muscular  actions.  The  following 
instance,  which  occurred  to  Staff-Siu*geon  Dr.  Daniell,  illustrates 
the  distance  to  which  a  lodged  ball  may  travel  before  finding  its 
exit.  In  the  disastrous  affair  of  Malageah,  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  fought  in  May  1855,  between  detachments  of  the  West 
India  regiments  and  the  Moriah  chiefs,  a  man  was  wounded  just 
below  the  spine  of  the  scapula,  by  a  shot  fired  down  from  an  ele- 
vation. The  aperture  was  small,  no  ball  could  be  traced,  and  the 
wound  healed  up  rapidly.      Six  months  afterwards,  the  man  at- 
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tended  }>os^ita].  oompladning  of  inaUHtT  to  mardi,  and  paio  tbont 
one  «jf  }n»  ankles  A  red  joinfiil  sweHing  and  afaseeai^  formed  over 
tbe  inner  uuiH^Axis^ :  disease  of  booe  was  foc^wcced ;  when  exami- 
natH>n  led  Uj  tLe  dLsec/very  of  a  fimaQ  iron  baD«  of  irregolar  shapep 
M'hieh  M'ai>  removed.  No  fiain  or  irritation  had  existed  between 
the  f^)K>ulder  and  the  foot.  When  lodged  in  the  lower  extremities, 
IjaJle  f!iometinies  form  for  themselves  canal-^ha^ied  crsts,  along  whidk 
they  can  \je  mo\*ed  freely  on  pressoie.  When«  however,  the  healdi 
or  other  eireumiftanoes  of  the  patient  are  not  fiivoarable,  the  lodg- 
ment of  a  Ijall  with  a  smooth  sor&ce,  like  mtsriles  of  a  mon 
an^rular  and  irregular  shape,  may  excite  inflammation  and  oonsd- 
tutional  dij»turbance  of  a  very  tronblesome  kind,  and  keep  up  a 
profuse  suppurating  discharge  along  the  track  of  the  wonnd,  or 
fx;rliaf>s  lead  to  aliscesses  burrowing  in  other  directions.  Balk  have 
lieen  known  to  lodge  in  bones,  without  their  positions  having  been 
suii[jected,  or  inconvenience  excited  by  their  presence.  On  the 
otlier  iiand,  Ijalls  similarly  impacted  have  given  rise  to  disease;  and 
in  htnne  Ixjnes,  as  those  of  the  pelvis,  have  produced  such  oonsti- 
tutionai  irritation  as  to  lead  to  a  £ital  termination.  Balls  lodging 
in  the  circumscrilied  cavities  of  the  body,  or  their  contained  viscera, 
rerjuire  notice  elsewhere. 

Graije-Hliot,  and  even  balls  of  larger  size  from  field-guns,  occa- 
sionally Kxlge.  Tlie  large  gaping  wounds  inflicted  by  such  misdles 
usually  render  the  detection  of  their  lodgment  and  position  very 
easy ;  l>!it  still  remarkable  instances  have  occurred,  where  the  pre- 
HCiiee  of  IkxIics  of  this  nature  of  very  large  size  has  been  over- 
lofikr^l.  Mr.  Guthrie's  cx[>erience  of  the  war  in  the  Peninsula  led 
him  U)  recfird  that  ^^  it  was  by  no  means  uncommon  for  such  mis- 
sikfH  as  a  graj)e-shot  to  lodge  wholly  unkno\^ii  to  the  patient,  and 
to  Im?  diHcov<»red  by  the  Surgcxm  at  a  subsequent  period,  when  much 
time  luul  IxM^n  lost  and  misery  endured."  The  same  distinguished 
Surgcjon  mentions  a  case,  where  a  ball  weighing  eight  pounds  was 
not  (lifwovered  till  the  operation  of  amputating  the  thigh  in  which 
it  IumI  liMlged  was  Ixiing  performed.  Baron  Larrey  describes  a 
similar  coMi.  An  artiller^'man  had  his  femur  fractured  by  a  ball, 
which,  according  tr>  the  man's  description,  liad  afterwards  struck 
another  artillerj-nian  by  his  side.  On  being  brought  to  hospital, 
no  one  doubted  that  the  ball,  after  fracturing  the  limb,  had  glanced 
off;  but  on  amput;iting,  the  ball,  weighing  five  pounds,  was  found 
in  the  hollow  of  the  thigh,  towards  the  groin.  The  wound  of 
cntnince  was  on  the  outside  of  tlio  tliigh,  and  the  ball  had  not 
only  fractured,  but  had  turned  round  the  bone.      M.  Armand, 
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urgeon  attached  to  the  French  Imperial  Guard,  has  related  the 
ise  of  a  soldier  who  was  brought  to  the  ambulance,  after  the 
iking  of  the  Mamelen  Vert,  in  the  Crimea,  with  his  left  thigh 
rounded ;  one  opening,  such  as  might  be  made  by  a  large  musket- 
ell,  was  found  on  the  outside  of  the  thigh.     There  was  no  second 
•pening.     On  examination,  a  sweUing  was  detected  in  the  popliteal 
pace,  without  any  external  mark  of  injury,  nor  much  pain  on 
ireesore.     It  was  concluded  to  be  the  ball;  and,  on  incising,  an 
aioniioiis  grape-shot  was  found.     It  had  turned  round  the  femur 
Rrithoat  breaking  it     M.  Armand  writes,  that  the  appearance  of 
the  wound  alone  would  have  led  to  the  supposition  that  the  ball  had 
not  lodged,  and  no  one  would  have  suspected  that  such  a  thing  as 
a  grape-shot  had  been  the  cause  of  it      In  the  British  surgical 
history  of  the  Crimean  war,  the  case  of  a  soldier  of  the  1st  Boyals, 
who  was  wounded  in  the  face  by  a  grape-shot,  weighing  1  lb.  2  oz., 
is  recorded.      The  ball  lodged  at  the  back  of  the  pharynx,  and 
tteaped  observation  for  three  weeks.     Were  it  not  for  experience 
of  many  such  instances,  it  would  be  deemed  almost  impossible  that 
fareign  substances  of  such  size  and  weight  could  remain  in  the  body 
vithoat  the  knowledge  of  the  patient,  if  not  discovered  by  the  Sur- 
geon.   Even  with  so  large  a  missile  as  a  grape-shot,  a  Surgeon 
should  not  be  contented  with  examining  merely  by  the  wound, 
wide  as  it  usually  is,  in  case  lodgment  is  suspected ;  it  may  travel 
in  a  direction  which  may  cause  its  discovery  to  bo  very  difficult  by 
tint  track.     An  officer  of  the  19th  Kegiment  was  struck  during  the 
awault  on  the  Redan,  on  September  the  8tli,  by  two  grape-shot,  at 
the  back  of  the  chest     Tliey  entered  close  to  the  spine.     One  of 
these  balls  lodged  in  the  inner  part  of  the  right  arm,  below  the 
uiDa,  whence  the  writer  excised  it 

Penetrating  fragments  of  shells,  if  projected  edgeways,  almost 
inTariably  lodge.  In  these  cases,  the  appearance  of  the  wound 
iddom  indicates  to  the  observer  the  true  size  of  the  body  which 
has  caused  the  injury.  At  an  early  period  of  the  battle  of  the 
Ahna,  a  piece  of  shell,  about  four  pounds  in  weight,  lodged  in  the 
hottock  of  a  soldier  of  the  19th  Regiment;  and,  to  extract  it,  an 
incwion  had  to  be  made  nearly  equal  in  extent  to  the  length  of  the 
orijpnal  wound.  In  this  instince  the  concave  aspect  of  the  fragment 
-«ndently,  by  the  nature  of  the  ciu^'c  and  thickness,  a  portion  of 
•  Tery  large  shell — had  adapted  itself  to  the  parts  lying  beneath, 
while  its  convex  surface  so  agreed  with  the  natiu*al  roundness  of  the 
ptrte  above,  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  arrived 
It  I  knowledge  of  its  lodgment,  from  any  change  in  the  external 
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n|ijM;araiic4!  of  tlio  j>artK.  Examination  by  the  wound  alone  gave 
fi<*<'ifii*(|  infiirination  on  the  qnc*stion.  Such  fragment*  become  very 
finnlv  !in|ia(*t4H|  among  the  fibres  of  the  tissues  in  which  ther  lodge, 
and  th<;  ffluMMl  bloinl  fillH  up  inerjualities,  and  rounds  off  edges  that 
niiglil.  olIitTwiw;  Hhow  t]i(*m.selve8  prominently;  so  that,  without  doe 
run*,  ihitir  preN;n(*e  is  not  unh'kely  to  l)e  overlooked  at  first  cxami- 
niHion.  Dr.  Maeh^xl,  of  (ila**g(»w,  mentions  that  he  saw  a  case  at 
HiMihiri,  in  which  a  piccje  of  sliell  weighing  nearly  three  ix)uiMia 
WHM  c\tra<*t4Ml  from  the  hip  of  a  man  wounded  at  the  Alma,  whidi 
had  biH*n  ovcrhNikcfl  for  a  (H)U])le  of  months,  and  to  which  but  a 
HHtall  ojNMiing  hnl.*  IJut  IkkHos  of  still  more  irregular  form  may 
Imlp'  in  thin  region,  and  ewajK)  notice.  A  soldier  in  a  battery  in 
i\\o  (^riuKMi  wjiM  woinuK*d  during  a  hea^y  artillery  fire  in  the  lefl 
hip.  A  t\V(«lv(«month  afterwards  he  was  in  the  General  Hospital 
lit  (1il(«luvHt4«r,  with  a  narrow  sinus,  which  allowed  a  probe  to  pass 
diH»plv  anitkitg  the  glutaMil  mus<4es.  On  cutting  down  in  the  direc- 
tion iiitliratiHl,  a  piiHH*  of  stone  was  extracted,  upwards  of  four 
tiiint*eH  ill  \vtMght«  Tliis  man  had  |)assed  through  several  hospitals 
iH^foii*  hiM  arrival  at  Chiohostor. 

MiilletH  mNittertnl  troni  canister,  or  spherical  case,  not  unfre- 
quonllv  Imlgt';  ap)mriMitly  in  consei]uence  of  the  direct  velocity 
rtHMMxinl  (i\n\\  the  priiuarv  disi^hargi*  Iving  disturbed,  and  lessened 
bv  tho  l\»nv  of  the  s^H^oiulary  ex{)losion  of  tlie  case  in  which  they 
wort*  iHiiitniiuHK 

A  Aiuall  lavor  of  inotaU  like  a  jx^rtion  of  one  of  the  coats  of  an 
tuuom  iHH\iAioiinllv  Un^oinoji  dotachixl  fKnn  a  leaden  bullet,  and 
kHl>*tv«,  The  writer  wa*  oiuv  appliixl  to  by  a  disc*hargetl  soldier, 
AUtlvriiig  t\MiM  A^mio  tnmbk'M^me  gmimlations  at  the  lx>ttom  of  the 
\vt\  wvhxu  The  j:k»lK^  of  tho  ovo  had  Kvn  distroyed  nearly  two 
\\NAiN  Ivtoiv  b\  H  niusket*KHll  0»u»t  fn>m  alwo,  wlm-lu  afler  travers- 
«ii«  l!v  \n*biu  had  \h>MViuit\L  a!ul  w:ut  oxcisoil  tixmi  the  right  side  of 
Uh»  iKvk.  1^1  oxaiuinini;  fho  A:r.inulations  by  a  i>rt>lK\  the  point 
wiiiu^  i'.^u*  \\M\facl  >\ith  a  harvl  >ulvstaiK\\  ^\h:ch  turthor  oxamina- 
li\»u  >lu*\\\\l  to  K*  A  MU^-ill  prv*HVKi:^i:  jvnnt  of  ieaiL  It  proved  to  be 
a  v\kk'  ti\»m  tho  Vuuot  \\  Iwli  V^ul  oau>^\;  rho  on^^no!  wound,  being 
\\p\4*  \\\  !o»»j;th  :o  hs^!i*  irx  vvroimitir^r.vw  ahoI  in  width,  at  the 
lN»\\*s!oxt  j\ivi»  ,*k*u'  .'i  t:v.r\l  V*:*  ::v  <i:v.o  i.liv.xi:>:..r..  It  retained 
l*s'  v'u.  vwi  tviv.\  ot'  */.v  Vi;"oi  ^A!',»  u"\\\!  it  hik-i  K\:n  detached. 
l**'o  :\''*»'\wv^  x-a'*^*  x-\*\\N  !>,«;  wUr  ><vc:ors  '.r^y  l^  Meliorated 
Ivv  ^  o ''^^/lix^  k\'>',  s\i!  ,ix  uv!*.  .vx  rn*iv.  r\u"d  ruV.^cs.     An  officer 
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of  the  4l8t  Regiment  was  struck  in  the  Crimea  by  a  conical  bullet, 
which  destroyed  the  fore-arm  in  such  a  manner  as  to  necessitate 
amputation  below  the  elbow.  Secondary  haemorrhage  occurred  on 
the  eleventh  day,  and  on  the  following  day  the  stump  was  opened 
and  examined.  "  While  searching  for  the  bleeding  vessel,  a  slice 
of  the  buUet,  about  the  size  of  a  worn  sixpence,  was  found  deeply 
imbedded  in  the  muscle."  In  the  case  of  a  soldier  of  the  19th  Regi- 
ment, who  was  wounded  before  Sebastopol  in  the  loin  by  a  conical 
bullet,  which  was  discharged  per  anum,  and  who  died  in  Guy's 
Haspital  of  albuminaria,  nearly  four  years  afterwardfl,  a  small 
scale  of  lead  from  the  bullet  was  found  at  the  post-mortem  exami- 
nation fixed  in  the  spleen.  Strange  to  say,  in  this  instance,  the 
lodgment  did  not  appear  to  have  excited  any  inflammatory  action 
or  mischief. 

Lodgment  of  small  foreign  bodies,  angular  pieces  of  metal — as 
sings,  nails,  and  others — and  of  sofl  textures,  as  shreds  of  linen  or 
woollen  cloth,  often  give  rise  to  much  inconvenience.  The  track 
of  a  musket-ball  may  be  prevented  from  healing,  and  a  trouble- 
some sinus  formed,  by  such  small  fibres  of  cloth  as  would  hardly 
attract  notice  if  within  means  of  observation.  Although  a  wound 
be  closed,  and  apparently  healed,  if  any  shreds  of  cloth  remain,  it 
will  probably  open  from  time  to  time,  when  small  fibres  may  be 
noticed  in  the  discharge ;  and  this  will  continue  until  the  whole  is 
thus  got  rid  of.  The  probability  of  cloth  entering  a  wound  with  the 
conical  ball  is  not  so  great  as  it  was  with  the  spherical  ball,  which 
not  unfrequently  tore  out  a  httle  cap,  as  it  were,  of  cloth  in  its 
passage.  This  is  another  result  of  its  shape  and  velocity.  John 
Hunter  and  others  make  mention  of  circular  pieces  of  the  skin 
being  cut  out  by  bullets,  and  then  lodging,  and  acting  as  foreign 
bodies  in  the  wounds. 

•  When  the  Mini^-baU,  with  the  iron  cup  at  its  base,  was  first 
brought  into  use.  Surgeons  anticipated  that  the  addition  of  the  iron 
cop  would  complicate  the  ill  effects  of  the  wounds  inflicted  by  it. 
It  does  not  appear  that  this  has  proved  to  be  the  case.  The  iron  is 
nsually  so  far  driven  into  the  lead  by  the  force  of  the  exploded 
gunpowder,  and  so  firmly  fixed  by  the  alteration  in  shape  and 
pressure  of  the  lower  part  of  the  ball,  that  it  but  rarely  becomes 
detached  so  as  to  form  a  separate  lodgment. 

Gravel  and  small  stones  struck  up  by  shells  at  the  time  of  their 
explosion,  or  by  shot  ricochetting  against  the  ground,  often  lodge, 
and  give  much  trouble  in  their  extraction,  especially  about  the  face. 
In  the  assault  of  Sebastopol,  at  the  Great  Redan,  the  attacking 
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parties  in  their  approach,  the  ground  being  rockj'  and  having  been 
much  broken  up  by  shell-explosions,  were  particularly  exposed  to 
such  injuries ;  and  in  several  instances  men  were  placed  hors  de 
combat  by  dust  and  small  firagments  of  stone  thus  projected,  though 
the  injuries  were  not  of  a  permanently  serious  character.  One  case 
is  recorded  where  both  eyes  were  penetrated  and  totally  destroyed 
by  gravel  thrown  up  by  a  shell-explosion. 

Foreign  substances  derived  from  persons  standing  near  a 
wounded  man,  sometimes  fragments  of  the  bodies  of  other  wounded 
men,  have  been  already  named  as  occasionally  lodging.  In  a 
severe  injurj'  to  the  face,  which  occmred  in  a  man  of  tlie  1st  bri- 
gade of  the  Light  Division,  in  the  Crimea,  the  Surgeon  was  at  first 
puzzled  by  the  strange  displacement  of  a  part  of  the  upper  jaw. 
After  closer  examination,  and  obtaining  a  clearer  view  by  the  re- 
moval of  clot,  it  was  found  that  a  piece  of  the  jaw  of  another  man, 
whose  head  had  been  smashed  by  a  round  shot  by  his  side  in  the 
battery,  had  been  driven  into  the  palate,  and  was  there  impacted. 
Among  other  cases  recorded  in  the  Suryical  History  of  tlie  Crimean 
\Varj  is  one  of  a  double  tooth  of  a  comrade  having  been  found 
imbedded  in  the  globe  of  the  eye ;  and  another,  where  a  portion  of 
a  comrade's  skull  was  removed  from  between  the  eyelids  of  a 
soldier.  In  such  injuries  as  tliese,  where  one  of  \wo  men  standing 
side  by  side  is  wounded  by  a  portion  of  the  body  of  his  neighbour, 
the  fragment  striking  is  usually  detached  from  a  corresponding 
region  with  that  struck.  The  late  Mr.  Guthrie  extracted  from  the 
thigh  of  a  Hanoverian  soldier,  on  the  third  day  after  his  admis- 
sion into  hospital,  two  five-franc  pieces  and  a  copper  coin.  The 
man  had  had  no  money  about  him  previously  to  the  injury,  nor 
pocket  to  contain  any.  The  coins  had  been  carried  from  the  pocket 
of  a  neighbour,  who  stood  before  him  in  the  ranks,  and  who  had 
been  hit  by  the  same  grape-shot  These  coins,  flattened  out  and 
jammed  together  by  the  force  of  the  shot,  are  in  the  Museum  at 
Fort  Pitt  Similar  examples  might  be  multiplied;  but  sufficient 
have  been  mentioned  to  show  the  necessity  of  careful  examination 
in  warfare,  not  only  for  direct  missiles  which  may  effect  lodgment 
in  the  body,  but  for  many  other  foreign  substauccs  which  may  be 
forced  in  by  their  agency. 

Internal  wounds  vnthoiU  external  marks.  Among  the  wide  va- 
riety of  injuries  from  gun-shot,  there  have  not  unfrequently  l)een 
noti(?ed  cases  in  which  serious  internal  mischief  Lis  bee  n  inflicted, 
without  any  external  marks  of  violence  to  indicate  its  having  re- 
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ilted  from  the  stroke  of  a  projectile.  An  important  viscus  of  the 
bdomen  has  been  ruptured,  yet  no  bruising  of  the  parietes  observ- 
ble ;  s%inptoms  of  cerebral  concussion  have  shown  themselves,  yet 

0  injury  of  the  scalp  to  be  detected.     Even  bones  have  been  com- 
fiinuted  without  any  wound  of  the  integuments  or  appearance  of 
njury.      The  records  of  the  Crimean  campaign  afforded  not  im- 
requent  examples  of  such  wounds.    Two  cases  occur,  in  the  French 
records,  of  fracture  of  the  fore-arm  without  any  external  apparent 
lesion ;  in  one,  the  internal  structures  were  reduced  to  a  mass  of 
pulp.     The  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  several  facts  noticed  in  such 
instances,  together  with  the  vague  descriptions  by  patients  of  their 
sensations,  led  Surgeons  to  seek  an  explanation  for  them  in  the 
sappofiition   that  masses  of  metal  projected  with  great  velocity 
through  the   air  might  inflict   such  injuries  indirectly  by  aerial 
percussion.     Either  the  air  might  be  forcibly  driven  against  the 
pMt  injured  by  the  power  and  pressure  of  the  ball  in  its  flight,  or 
t  momentary  vacuum  might  be  created,  and  the  forcible  rush  of 
«rta  refill  this  blank  might  be  the  origin  of  the  hui-t     Electricity 
hs  also  been  called  into  aid  in  explaining  these  injuries.     All  these 
Inrpotheses  are  now  abandoned.     So  many  observations  have  been 
made  of  caimon-balls  passing  close  to  various  parts  of  the  body,  as 
near  as  conceivable  without  actual  contact,  without  any  such  con- 
sequences as  those  attributed  to  windage,  as  to  lead  to  the  necessary 

1  conclusion  that  the  theory  must  in  all  instances  have  been  fallacious. 
Portions  of  uniform  and  accoutrements  have  been  torn  away  bv 
cannon-balls  without  injury  to  the  soldier  himself.  Even  hair 
from  the  head  has  been  shaved  off,  and  cases  are  on  record  where 
the  external  ear  and  end  of  the  nose  have  been  carried  away  with- 
out further  mischief. 

The  true  explanation  of  the  appearances  presented  in  those  cases 
which  were  formerly  called  "  wind-contusions"  appears  to  rest  in 
the  peculiar  direction,  the  degree  of  obliquity,  with  which  the  mis- 
»ile  impinges  on  the  elastic  skin,  together  with  the  situation  of  the 
structures  injured  beneath  the  surface,  relatively  to  the  weight  and 
flKimentum  of  the  ball  on  one  side,  and  hard  resisting  substances 
w  the  other.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  cannon-ball  passing  across  the 
tWomen,  as  in  two  instances  mentioned  by  Sir  Gilbert  Blane, 
where  men  were  killed  by  the  passage  of  balls  across  the  epigas- 
trinm,  the  elasticity  of  the  skin  probably  enabled  that  structure  to 
yM  to  the  strain  to  which  it  was  exposed,  while  viscera  were  inip- 
twtd  by  the  projectile  forcing  them  against  the  vertebral  column. 
•So  the  weight  of  a  ball  passing  obliquely  over  a  fore-arm  may  i)os- 
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sibly  crush  the  bone  between  itself  and  some  hard  substance  against 
which  the  arm  may  be  accidentally  resting,  without  lesion  of  the 
interposed  skin.  Baron  Larrey,  who  examined  many  fatal  cases  of 
this  kind,  relates  that  he  always  found  so  mucli  internal  disorganisa- 
tion, as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  liis  mind  of  its  behig  the  residt  of  con- 
tact with  the  balL  He  explained  the  absenco  of  superficial  lesion, 
by  tlie  surface  having  been  struck  by  cannon-balls  in  the  latter  part 
of  their  flight,  when  they  had  undergone  a  change  of  direction  from 
straight  to  curvilinear,  and  acquired  a  revolving  motion,  owing  to 
atmospheric  resistance  and  the  effect  of  gravitation.  In  such  a 
condition,  he  argued,  they  would  turn  round  a  part  of  the  IkkIv,  as 
a  wheel  passes  over  a  limb,  in  place  of  forcing  their  way  through 
it ;  and  while  elastic  structures  would  yield,  bones  and  muscles, 
offering  more  opposition,  would  be  bruised  or  broken. 

In  some  recently  published  letters  on  the  wounded  in  the  late 
campaign  in  Italy,  by  M.  Appia,  this  writer  states  that  wounds 
from  massive  projectiles  having  been  rare,  he  had  not  met  with  an 
example  of  internal  destruction  of  })arts  with  skin  preserved  intact-, 
and  that  he  had  nowhere  seen  a  wound  which  was  attributed  to 
vent  de  boulet.  The  hypothesis,  he  remarks,  seems  generally  aban- 
doned. It  is  presumed  that  in  stating  wounds  from  pros  projectiles 
to  have  been  rare,  he  refers  only  to  the  wounded  in  the  hospitals, 
and  that  it  is  to  be  inferred  tliat  the  injuries  from  cannon-shot 
proved  generally  fatal  in  the  field. 

Seat  of  injury.  A  knowledge  of  the  seat  of  injury  from  the 
passage  of  a  ball  involves  diagnosis  of  its  coiu'se,  the  depth  of  its 
penetration,  the  particular  organs  or  structures  injured,  and  the 
extent  of  the  injuries  to  which  they  have  severally  been  subjected. 
The  course  pursued  by  balls  in  wounds  presents  many  features  of 
interest.  The  depth  of  penetration,  in  connexion  with  direction, 
becomes  of  great  importance  when  there  is  question  of  one  of  the 
great  visceral  cavities  being  opened.  This  part  of  the  subject, 
however,  together  with  that  of  injuries  to  the  viscera  themselves, 
will  be  more  conveniendy  considered  when  treating  of  gun-shot 
i¥ounds  in  their  special  relations  to  particular  regions.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  diagnosis  of  the  extent  of  injury  in  wounds  complicated 
with  fractures  of  the  long  bones  will  be  best  considered  under  gun- 
shot wounds  of  the  extremities. 

Course  of  balls.  Of  the  circuitous  and  unexpected  directions  pur- 
sued by  bullets  in  their  course  through  the  human  frame,  which  were 
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formerly  so  common,  we  are  not  likely  to  see  many  instances  in 
future  warfare,  when  the  rifle  is  the  weapon  chiefly  employed.  The 
conical  shape  of  the  ball,  and  the  force  with  which  it  is  propelled, 
have  had  the  eflect,  among  others  already  named,  of  changing  tliis 
characteristic  of  the  ball  from  the  smooth-bored  musket  The  latter, 
bearing  a  force  that  scarcely  carried  it  true  to  a  mark  at  eighty 
yards,  and  usually  receiving,  as  it  left;  the  firelock,  an  impulse  which 
caused  it  to  revolve  on  its  axis  a£  right  angles  with  the  Ime  of  flight, 
was  deflected  by  tlie  most  trifling  obliquity  of  surface,  by  the  resist- 
ing obstacle  of  a  bone,  by  tendons  or  the  aponeuroses  of  muscles,  or 
even  by  the  elastic  resilience  of  muscles  tliemselves  in  a  state  of 
action,  when  the  relative  direction  of  their  fibres  was  favourably 
placed  to  exert  this  influence.  The  Enfield  cylindro-conoidal  bullet, 
armed  with  a  force  that  will  carry  it  to  a  given  spot  distant  1000 
yards  or  upwards,  flies  like  an  arrow,  penetrates  the  softer  tissues  in 
a  straight  line,  and  on  meeting  bone,  as  before  noticed,  enters  it  like 
a  wedge.  When  a  bullet  of  tliis  kind  strikes  an  ot^'ect  point-blank, 
it  is  always  the  apex  of  the  conical  part  which  first  meets  the  object 
struck ;  and,  if  sufficient  resistance  be  met  with,  it  is  this  apex  wliich 
becomes  first  compressed,  and  turned  back.  When  it  strikes  a  solid 
object  lying  nearly  parallel  with  its  line  of  flight,  the  ball  is  planed, 
as  it  were,  from  its  apex  towards  its  base.  In  a  case,  before  referred 
to  (p.  17),  where  a  conical  ball  entered  the  loin  of  a  soldier  of  the  19th 
Regiment,  and  was  subsequently  passed  per  anum,  the  apex  of  the 
bullet  was  found  to  be  turned  and  bent  round  on  itself,  and  the  ball 
generally  flattened.  On  examining  carefully  the  convex  surface  of 
tho  convoluted  apex,  minute  spiculs^  of  bone  were  observed  to  be 
impacted  in  its  substance.  It  became  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
ball  had  struck,  probably  penetrated  through,  some  portion  of  the 
lumbar  vertebrae  in  its  course  firom  the  loin  to  the  intestine.  There 
were  no  general  sjrmptoms  to  indicate  spinal  injury,  but,  four  years 
afterwards,  the  opportunity  of  a  post-mortem  examination  being 
aflTorded,  die  track  of  the  ball  through  some  of  the  lumbar  vertebrse 
was  distinctly  traced.* 

It  will  often  appear,  at  first  examination,  that  the  track  of  a 
wound  by  the  cylindro-conoidal  bullet,  even  at  fiiU  speed,  is  widely 
removed  firom  a  straight  line,  especially  when  this  class  of  injiu*ies 
is  new  to  the  Surgeon.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  apparent 
irregularity  in  the  line  of  the  wound,  when  the  many  varied  posi- 


*  See  Ouyi  Hospital  ReporU,  3d  Series,  vol.  v.  1859, — case  of  Gun-shot 
Wound  in  the  Loins,  by  S.  0.  Habershon,  M.D. 
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^naa-mit^t  nfSiitofr   ir  lut  'irTyixis-  ixnt^^sies^  joiiinic  •*itfiw*j*MTP^    and 
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i»nail*^-  "annAfi  3r»J7^  izl  utr^^iii^niL  f»inirar?aiee  «>f  csr- 
F»  nay  j^^Mi  '•!   'lu^    f'tnii'ai   :iiiLe:  inzrsiiixic  a  •sraxxtcos^ 

uuL-  IT*  oiir  -^r  -voiJ.-  il»air:»**L  ir.oL  T-irir^.  x  i*  siMtaajarv  to 
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«U'.»»^frc.     2ift«L>  jiiT^  ':eaL  ihii'ft.  ir  lafa?  rmui  2«»  -icacr  <i:-ovex, 

•siv.nrtt-  <trtiiiit7:jiii*::»  ix*::n^:  THr^.r-  f=n:  jc  >:cicy  3iiarij  eg  paste  to 

xiiu  4ixiinit^  ■irj'tamciiiL  :c  "znt  lire  it  iicvcri:a  .t  two  w):4izfeiisw  a 
"wul  2ia7  i0t  -wriCiJititi  "i:  Jia.^'*^  ^aw^i  'iir:n:pL  lae  'ihi^riT  or  abdo- 
jiii*n.  -w^ii^,  raZ-r  x  nia-r  3i:c  'isir^  -tsiffcna-i  fit*  ^.tEtt.  c<it  onhr 

"Uu^  ,*»uaTi~-*  ;#'jkciiil  :c  iiit  ▼inaiis'  :c  riiirm«  jai  rxh.  \<n  also  hv 

'jul^  irt*r  *tir^ji:z  '^  -sfHrrr  -ic'ru*  ."ijise*  ias?  r:i_fc«£  r^ci>i  ike  ooi>tal 
;»**n:ru  at*^*r  j,<*Tti*m~^  iii*  isz^c-  -c:  a:  lat  in.ec  :r3isE^  its  snr- 
ik»>^      r.i  "dii^  ^fl2ii^  Trjrr.  taZi?  irr*  ;*itii  kz»:'»^  v  sraTcI  roami  the 

Ijt.  i:.^.!i«»r.  -"A-r  &  .^a»r  ^i*=r»  i.  'wol.  w-i?  ;.czii  I^riEt^  in  a  wound 
".-r  --it^  'ii-rriui  ■^Trfa.^  L  Iai  raije  a  ^CLriece  oxnmxt  of  tLe 
r^.-^K^  iTjt  rrrn^njiji  :«>  ir  •y*-*  wbere  h  bai  tiikaretL  Cases  souie- 
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-•^isci^XA^  vLILe  dbrjiii&  wq»j  hare  obIt  <cen  the  Latter  in  tise are  almost 
\tjpf..:jf-il  y/  ^/rA  tTiie  aiworaey  of  previous  statements  on  this  sub- 
'f^,,  frr^cn  MX  niKecEn;!  with  similar  instances  in  their  own  expo- 
r^y':^     III  ZLfb  taLiiv  part  of  the  late  war  with  Roscsia,  the  musket- 
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wounds  were  nearly  all  inflicted  by  the  round  bullet ;  but  during 
the  year  1855  conical  bullets  of  various  shapes  and  sizes  were 
brought  into  use  by  the  Russians  generally,  as  they  had  been  for 
some  time  previously  by  nearly  the  whole  of  the  English  army,  and 
a  large  proportion  of  the  French  army.  As  early  as  the  battle  of 
Inkerman,  however,  the  Russians  were  partly  armed  with  the  Li^ge 
rifle,  with  its  conical  bullet.  Among  3000  wounded  fi'om  the  recent 
battles  of  Palestro  and  Magenta,  assembled  in  the  hospitals  at 
Turin,  M.  Appia,  whose  letters  on  the  wounded  in  the  late  Italian 
campaign  have  been  before  quoted  from,  writes  that  he  was  asto- 
nished not  to  meet  one  case  of  a  cyUndrical  ball  having  taken  a 
curved  direction  in  its  passage.  He  mentions  the  case  of  an  ofEcer 
being  wounded  by  a  ball,  which  entered  at  the  epigastrium  and 
]>a$sed  out  by  the  side  of  one  of  the  lumbar  vertebra3,  without  pene- 
tration of  the  abdomen ;  a  red  mark,  or  zone,  connecting  the  two 
wounds  and  indicating  the  circuit  which  the  ball  had  made.  In 
another  case,  a  ball  had  traversed  the  chest  from  right  to  lefl;,  and. 
still  had  suflicient  force  to  wound  tlio  left;  arm.  Both  these  injuries, 
however,  were  caused  by  spherical  balls. 

Symptoms  of  Gun-shot  Wounds. 

The  leading  symptoms  of  gun-shot  wounds  are  the  diagnostic 
marks  of  these  injuries,  and  the  constitutional  disturbance,  pain, 
lucmorrhago,  cedcma,  and  other  circumstances  with  which  they  are 
attended.     Some  of  these  require  to  be  noticed  separately. 

Dinfjnosis.     The  external  distinguishing  signs  of  a  penetrating   ^^.^Bm 
gun-shot  wound  are  generally  manifest  enough,  but  exact  diagnosis  ^ 

of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  womid  is  not  always  so  simple  as  it 
might  at  first  appear  to  be.  It  is  necessary  to  describe,  firstly,  the 
external  appearances.  These,  although  possessing  certain  miivorsal 
characteristics,  vary  to  a  wide  extent,  according  to  the  different 
forms,  already  described,  of  the  missiles  causing  the  injuries,  their 
velocity,  the  part  of  the  body  struck,  and  its  position  relative  to  the 
projectile  at  the  time  of  injury. 

When  a  cannon-ball  at  full  speed  strikes  in  direct  Une  a  part  of 
the  body,  it  carries  away  all  before  it  If  the  head,  chest,  or  abdo- 
men are  exposeil  to  the  shot,  an  opening  corresponding  with  the  size 
of  the  ball  is  effected,  the  contiguous  viscera  are  scattered,  and  life  is 
at  once  extinguished.  If  it  be  part  of  one  of  the  extremities  which 
is  thus  removed,  the  end  remaining  attached  to  the  body  presents  a 
stump  with  nearly  a  level  surface  of  darkly  contused,  almost  pulpi- 
fied,  tissues.     The  skin  and  muscles  do  not  retract,  as  they  would 
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had  they  been  divided  by  incision.  Minute  particles  of  bone  will 
be  found  among  the  soft  tissues  on  one  side,  but  tlie  portion  of  the 
shaft  of  the  bone  remaining  in  situ  is  probably  entire. 

In  ricochet-firing,  or  in  any  case  where  the  force  of  the  cannon- 
shot  is  partly  expended,  the  extremity,  or  portion  of  tlie  trunk,  may 
be  equally  carried  away,  but  the  laceration  of  the  remaining  parts 
of  the  body  will  be  greater.  The  surface  of  the  wound  will  be  less 
even.  Muscles  will  be  separated  from  each  other,  and  hang  loosely, 
offering  at  their  divided  ends  httle  appearance  of  vitality ;  spiculsB 
of  bone  of  larger  size  will  probably  be  found  among  them ;  and  the 
shaflb  may  be  found  shattered  and  split  far  above  the  line  of  its 
transverse  division.  The  injury  to  nerves  and  vessels  may  be  pro- 
portionately higher  and  greater.  Occasionally  it  happens,  even 
where  the  limb  seems  to  have  been  struck  in  direct  line,  tliat  it  is 
nevertheless  not  completely  detached,  but  remains  connected  by 
shreds  of  the  skin  and  parts  of  the  tissues,  on  which  the  bone, 
reduced  to  minute  fragments,  is  mixed  with  the  contused  muscles 
and  other  soft  parts  in  a  shapeless  mass. 

If  the  speed  be  still  fu^er  diminished,  so  that  the  projectile 
becomes  what  is  termed  a  "  spent  ball,"  there  will  not  be  removal 
of  die  part  of  the  body  struck,  but  the  external  appearances  will  be 
limited  usually  to  ecchymosis  and  tumefaction,  without  di\'ision  of 
surface ;  or  even  these  may  be  wanting,  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
istence of  serious  internal  disorganisation.  Tlie  rationale  of  such 
phenomena  has  been  previously  described. 

Should  the  cannon-ball  strike  in  a  slanting  direction,  the  exter- 
nal appearances  of  the  wound  will  be  similar  to  those  just  described, 
according  to  its  velocity,  modified  only  in  extent  by  the  degree  of 
obliquity  with  which  the  shot  is  carried  into  contact  with  the  tinrnk, 
or  extremity  wounded. 

Large  fragments  of  heavy  shells  generally  produce  immense 
laceration  and  separation  of  the  parts  against  which  they  strike,  but 
do  not  carry  away,  or  grind,  as  round  shot.  Ordinarily,  the  line  of 
direction  in  which  tliey  move  forms  an  obtuse  angle  with  the  part 
of  the  body  wounded.  When  they  happen  to  strike  in  a  more 
direct  line,  so  as  to  penetrate,  the  external  wound,  as  alluded  to 
under  the  head  of  lodgment  of  projectiles,  is  mostly  much  smaUer 
than  the  fragment  itself,  from  the  projectile  not  having  had  force 
enough  to  destroy  the  vitality  and  elasticity  of  the  soft  parts  through 
which  it  entered. 

Small  projectiles,  with  force  enough  to  penetrate  the  body,  leave 
one  or  more  openings^  the  external  appearances  of  which  also  vary 
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according  to  their  form  and  velociiy.     The  appearance  of  a  wound 
firom  a  rifle-ball,  at  its  highest  rate  of  speed,  may  be  sometimes  wit- 
nessed in  cases  of  sm'cide.     A  soldier,  in  thus  destroying  himself, 
mostly  stoops  over  the  muzzle  of  his  firelock,  pressing  it  against  the 
upper  part  of  his  body,  and  springing  the  trigger  by  means  of  his  foot 
The  muzzle  is  usually  applied  beneath  the  chin.     In  such  a  case, 
a  circular  hole,  without  any  puckering  or  inversion  of  the  marginal 
skin,  together  with  dark  discoloration  of  the  integument  for  several 
inches  romid,  is  observed  at  the  wound  of  entrance.     The  vertex  of 
tlie  head  is  shattered;  fragments  of  the  parietal  and  occipital  bones, 
together  with  small  portions  of  brain,  are  carried  away  and  scattered 
about ;  the  bones  not  broken  are  loosened  from  their  sutures ;  the 
mass  of  brain  is  torn  to  pieces,  but  held  by  its  membranes;  the 
superficial  vessels   of  the  face  are  distended  with   blood.      These 
effects  are  not  wholly  due  to  the  passage  of  the  ball,  but  partly  to 
the  flame  from  tlie  ignited  gunpowder  jetting  out  at  the  mouth  of 
the  musket,  and  in  part  also  to  the  expansive  force  exerted  within 
the  cavity  of  the  cranium,  by  the  gases  resulting  from  the  explosion. 
When  the  musket-ball  strikes  at  a  distance  from  the  weapon  by 
which  it  was  propelled,  but  still  preserves  great  velocity,  the  appear- 
ances of  the  wound  are  changed.     An  opening  is  observed,  irregu- 
larly circular,  with  edges  generally  a  little  torn ;  and  the  whole  wound 
is  slightly  inverted.     Tliere  may  be  darkening  of  the  margin,  of  a 
li\dd  purple  tinge,  from  the  effects  of  contusion,  or  it  may  be  simply 
deadlike  and  pale.     Should  the  ball  have  passed  out,  the  wound  of 
exit  will  be  probably  larger,  more  torn,  with  shght  eversion  of  its 
edges,  and  protrusion  of  the  subcutaneous  fat,  which  is  thus  ren- 
dered visible.    These  appearances  are  the  more  easily  recognised,  the 
earlier  the  wound  is  examined.     Tliey  are  more  obvious  if  a  round 
musket-ball  has  caused  the  injury,  tlian  when  it  has  been  inflicted 
by  a  cylindro-conoidal  bullet     Indeed,  with  the  latter,  where  it  has 
simply  passed  through  the  sofl  tissues  of  an  extremity  of  the  body 
at  full  speed,  it  is  usually  very  difficult  to  distinguish  by  its  appear- 
ance the  wound  of  entrance  from  that  of  exit      In  medico-legal 
investigations  concerning  gun-shot  wounds,  it  must  be  oflen  a 
matter  of  great  importance  to  decide  this  point ;  but  to  the  military 
Surgeon,  more  especially  from  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
new  projectiles,  it  has  become  a  subject  of  little  practical  interest 
Wlien  the  indirect  and  tortuous  penetration  of  balls  was  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception,  a  knowledge  of  the  spot  at  which  the  ball 
entered  was  often  useful  in  diagnosing  the  mischief  it  had  probably 
committed  in  its  passage,  and  in  determining  the  part  of  the  wound 
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where  foreign  bodies  might  be  supjx)sed  to  be  carried  and  to  I* 
lodging.  When  the  track  of  the  ball  is  nearly  in  a  straight  line, 
as  now  usually  happens,  such  information  cannot  be  looked  for  firom 
knowing  the  relation  of  either  opening  to  the  entrance  or  passage 
of  the  missile. 

A  musket-ball  ordinarily  causes  either  one  wound,  as  when 
after  entering  it  lodges,  or,  as  sometimes  happens,  from  its  escap- 
ing again  by  the  wound  of  entrance ;  or  two  wounds,  from  making 
its  exit  at  some  point  remote  from  the  spot  where  it  entered ;  but 
occasionally  leads  to  a  greater  number  of  openings.  This  last  result 
may  happen  from  the  ball  splitting  into  two  or  more  portions 
within  the  body,  and  causing  so  many  wounds  of  exit  A  case 
occurred  to  M.  Dupuytren,  where  a  ball  split  against  the  spine  of 
the  tibia  ;  and  after  traversing  the  calf  of  the  leg  in  two  directions, 
entered  the  other  leg  at  two  points, — one  ball  thus  causing  five 
orifices.  A  case  occurred  to  the  writer,  in  the  Crimea,  where  a 
cylindi'o-conoidal  rifle-ball  with  three  cannelures,  aft^r  fracturing 
the  cranium,  was  cut  in  two  by  the  upper  edge  of  bone  at  the  seat 
of  fracture,  smoothly  as  if  by  a  sharp  instrument  One  part  glanced 
oflF,  the  other  entered  the  cranium.  A  strange  feature  in  tliis  case 
was,  that  the  depressed  portion,  aflx3r  admitting  the  ball,  closed 
up  again ;  so  that  no  aperture,  but  only  a  slight  depressed  line  of 
fracture,  was  visible.*  A  somewhat  similar  case  occurred  in  the 
38th  liegiment,  but  the  ball  appears  to  have  been  a  round  one.  M. 
Huguicr  has  collected  some  curious  cases  of  splitting  of  balls,  from 
the  records  of  the  French  revolution :  among  others,  the  division 
of  a  ball  into  two  parts,  of  another  into  tliree  parts  against  the  supra- 
orbitar  ridge,  and  of  another  into  three  parts  against  tlie  clavicle. 
A  case  is  recorded,  where  a  grenadier  in  Algeria  was  wounded  in 
five  places,  all  wounds  of  entrance,  by  one  ball.  It  was  divided 
into  five  portions  by  first  striking  against  a  rock  at  five  or  six  paces 
from  the  soldier,  the  fragments  rebounding  at  various  angles.  John 
Hunter  mentions  the  case  of  a  young  gentleman  who  was  shot 
through  the  abdomen  by  means  of  a  musket  loaded  with  three 
balls.  In  this  instance  there  were  only  two  orifices  of  entrance 
and  two  of  exit,  one  ball  having  followed  in  the  track  of  one  of  the 
others ;  "  that  there  were  three  that  went  through  him,  was  evi- 
dent, for  they  afterwards  made  tlu'ee  holes  in  the  wainscot  behind 


*  The  portion  of  cranium  referred  to,  with  the  piece  of  ball  weighing 
half  an  ounce,  which  lodged  in  the  cerebrum,  are  in  the  Museum  at  Fort 
Tilt. 
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him,  but  two  very  near  each  other."  Had  it  not  been  for  this 
proof,  it  being  known  that  three  balls  were  discharged,  a  suspicion 
might  have  existed  that  one  of  the  three  balls  had  lodged.  The 
recollection  that  such  accidents  may  occur  will  sometimes  assist  in 
the  diagnosis  of  doubtful  cases. 

The  number  of  wounds  made  by  one  ball  may  be  increased  by 
its  traversing  two  adjoining  extremities  of  the  same  person,  or  even 
distant  parts  of  the  body  from  accidental  relative  position  at  the 
time  of  the  injury.  On  the  18th  of  June  1848,  at  Paris,  a  man 
received  a  ball  in  his  right  arm,  above  the  elbow,  which  caused  a 
comminuted  fracture  of  the  humerus.  It  then  passed  across  and 
entered  the  left  arm  below  the  elbow,  fracturing  the  upper  part  of 
the  radius.  Dr.  Hennen  mentions  the  case  of  a  man  on  a  scaling- 
ladder,  in  which  a  ball  passed  from  the  middle  of  the  upper  arm  on 
one  side  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh  on  the  opposite  side.  It  is 
evident,  when  the  ball  traverses  with  sufficient  velocity,  that  these 
accidents  will  not  unfrequently  occur,  especially  between  the  upper 
extremity  and  trunk.  They  correspond  with  such  events  as  more 
tljan  one  person  being  wounded  by  the  same  ball,  examples  of 
which  were  not  unfrequently  noticed  in  the  trenches  before  Sebas- 
topol,  from  enfilading  shots,  especially  prior  to  the  capture  of  the 
Mamelon  Vert  and  other  outworks ;  and  are  said  to  have  been  very 
common  in  the  late  campaign  in  Italy.  Should  the  Whitworth 
rifle  ever  be  brought  into  general  use,  the  proportionate  nmnber 
of  wounds  thus  caused  from  the  greater  density  of  the  ball,  its 
immensely  superior  force,  and  low  trajectory,  must  be  still  further 
increased. 

Tlie  two  openings  made  by  one  ball  may  hold  such  a  relative 
situation  as  to  lead  to  the  mistake  of  their  being  supposed  to  be 
caused  by  two  distinct  balls.  A  case  is  recorded  where  a  ball 
entered  the  scrotum,  and  made  its  exit  from  the  right  thigh,  with- 
out any  intermediate  mai*k  of  its  passage ;  such  a  wound  might 
lead  to  an  erroneous  diagnosis  of  this  sort.  Length  of  traverse, 
and  consequent  distance  between  the  two  openings,  parts  of  the 
body  brought  into  unusual  relations  from  peculiarities  of  posture, 
and  peculiar  deflections  of  the  ball,  may  all  be  sources  of  this 
error. 

The  appearances  of  wounds  resulting  from  penetrating  missiles 
of  irregular  forms,  as  small  pieces  of  shells,  musket-balls  flattened 
against  stones,  and  others,  differ  from  those  caused  by  ordinary 
bullets  in  being  accompanied  with  more  laceration,  according  to 
their  length  and  form.     Being  usually  projected  with  considerably 
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lesj*  force  tlian  direct  missiles,  such  projectiles  ordinarilj  lead  only 
to  one  aperture,  that  of  entrance. 

Pain,     A  gun-$hot  wound  br  masket-$hot  is  attended  with  an 
amount  of  pain  which  varies  ver%*  mnch  in  degree  according  to  the 
kind  of  wound,  condition  of  mind,  and  state  of  constitution  of  tlie 
soldier  at  the  time  of  its  infliction.     It  will  sometimes  happen  in 
simple  fle:»h-wounds,  that  patients  will  tell  the  Surgeon  they  were 
not  aware  when  they  were  struck ;  and  examples  attesting  the  truth 
of  such  statements  oecur^  of  soldiers  continuing  in  action  for  some 
time  without  knowincr  thev  liad  been  wounded.      Sometimes  the 
pain  from  the  shot  is  describeil  as  a  sudden  smart  stroke  of  a  cane ; 
in  other  instances  as  the  shock  of  a  hea\ir  intense  blow.     Occa- 
sionally  the  pain  will  be  reterred  to  a  part  not  involved  in  the  track 
of  the  wound.     Lieutenant  M.  of  the  19th  liegiment  was  woimded 
by  a  musket-ball  at  the  assaidt  of  the  Bedan«  on  the  8th  of  Sep- 
tember 1^55.     His  sensations  led  him  to  imagine  that  the  upper 
part  of  liis  left  arm  was  smashed,  and  he  ran  across  the  open  sjxice 
in  iront  of  the  works,  supporting  the  arm  which  he  supposed  to  be 
broken.     On  arriving  at  the  advanced  trench,  he  asked  for  water ; 
on  tr\'ing  to  drink,  he  found  that  his  mouth  contained  blood,  and 
that  he  was  unable  to  s^-allow.     The  arm,  on  examination,  was 
found  to  be  uninjured,  but  a  ball  liad  passed  firom  right  to  left 
through  his  neck,  and  from  its  direction  had  no  doubt  struck  some 
portion  of  the  lower  cenical  or  brachial  plexus  of  nerves.     Imme- 
diatelv  after  the  transit  of  a  ball,  tlie  sensibility  of  the  track  and 
parts  adjoining  is  found  to  be  jtartially  numbed,  so  that  examina- 
tion is  borne  more  readilv  for  a  short  time  after  tlie  accident  tlian 
at  any  later  period.     Of  course,  after  reaction  sets  in,  or  when 
inflammation  has  become  estabUshed,  the  pain  of  the  wound  is  pro- 
jx>rtionably  increased.     When  a  ball  does  not  penetrate,  but  simply 
inflicts  a  contusion,  the  pain  is  described  to  be  more  severe  than 
wl^ere  an  opening  has  been  made  by  it. 

ShjcL  TTlien  a  bone  is  shattered,  a  cavity  penetrated,  an  im- 
jK^^rtant  viscus  wounded,  a  limb  carried  away  by  a  round-shot,  pain 
is  not  so  prominent  a  symptom  as  the  general  perturbation  and 
alarm  which  supenene  on  the  injur}-.  Tliis  is  generally  described 
as  the  '  shock'  of  a  gun-shot  wound.  The  patient  trembles  and 
totters,  is  pale,  complains  of  being  faint,  perhaps  vomits.  His  fea- 
tures express  anxiety  and  distress.  This  emotion  is  in  great  mea- 
sure instinctive ;  it  is  witnessed  in  the  horse  hit  mortally  in  action^ 
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no  less  than  in  his  rider ;  it  is  sympathy  of  the  whole  frame  with  a 
part  subjected  to  serious  injury,  expressed  through  the  nervous 
system.  Examples  seem  to  show  that  it  may  occasionally  be  over- 
powered for  a  time,  even  in  most  severe  injuries,  by  mental  and 
nervous  action  of  another  kind ;  but  this  can  rarely  happen  when 
the  injury  is  a  vital  one.  Panic  may  lead  to  similar  results  when 
the  wound  is  of  a  less  serious  nature.  A  soldier,  ha^nng  his  thoughts 
carried  away  from  himself, — his  whole  frame  stimulated  to  the  ut- 
most height  of  excitement  by  the  continued  scenes  and  circum- 
stances of  the  fight, — when  he  feels  himself  wounded,  is  suddenly 
recalled  to  a  sense  of  personal  danger ;  and  if  he  be  seized  with 
doubt  whether  his  wound  is  mortal,  depression  as  low  as  his  excite- 
ment was  high  may  immediately  follow.  This  will  happen  accord- 
ing to  individual  character  and  intelligence,  state  of  health,  and 
other  circumstances.  For  while,  on  the  one  hand,  numerous  ex- 
amples occur  in  every  action  of  men  walking  to  the  field-hospital 
for  assistance  almost  unsupported,  and  with  comparatively  little 
signs  of  distress,  after  the  loss  of  an  arm  or  other  such  severe  in- 
jury ;  on  the  other,  men  whose  wounds  are  slight  in  proportion  are 
quite  overcome,  and  require  to  be  carried. 

As  a  general  rule,  however,  the  graver  the  injury,  the  greater 
and  more  persistent  is  the  amount  of  ^  shock.'  A  rifle-bullet  which 
splits  up  a  long  bone  into  many  longitudinal  fragments  inflicts  a 
very  much  more  serious  injury  than  the  ordinary  fracture  effected 
by  the  ball  from  a  smooth-bore  musket,  and  the  constitutional 
shock  bears  like  proportion.  When  a  portion  of  one,  or  of  both, 
lower  extremities  is  carried  away  by  a  cannon-ball,  tlie  higher  to- 
wards the  trunk  the  injury  is  inflicted,  the  greater  the  shock,  in- 
dependent of  the  loss  of  blood.  Some  writers  in  accounting  for 
*  shock'  lay  stress  on  the  concussion,  and  general  mechanical  effects 
on  the  whole  body,  of  the  momentum  of  the  iron  shot*  To  a  cer- 
tain extent  this  may  be  true,  but,  judging  from  analogy  in  physics, 
the  greater  the  velocity,  and  consequently  the  momentum,  of  a  ball 


*  In  the  Medical  and  Surgical  History  of  the  War  against  Russia  in  the 
Years  1854-ft5-66,  published  by  authority,  vol.  ii.  p.  265,  the  physical  effects 
of  concussion  in  producing  *  shock*  are  strongly  dwelt  upon.  It  is  re- 
mai'ked :  "  The  shock  of  the  accidents  frequently  witnessed  by  the  mili- 
tai-y  surgeon  diffei*s,  often  in  a  very  material  degree,  and  possibly  in  kind 
also,  from  that  witnessed  in  civil  life.  When  a  cannon-shot  strikes  a 
limb  and  carries  it  a^vay,  the  immense  velocity  and  momentum  of  the  im- 
pinging force  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  have  no  physical  effect  upon  the 
neighbouring  or  even  distant  parts  independent  of,  and  in  addition  to,  the 
*  shock*  iu  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  which  would  result  from 
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carrj'ing  away  a  limb,  tlio  less  would  the  concussion  of  the  trunk 
and  distal  parts  of  the  body  be.  A  pistol-ball  at  full  speed  will  take 
a  circular  portion  out  of  a  pane  of  glass  without  disturbing  the  re- 
mainder ;  if  the  speed  bo  much  slackened,  as  when  fired  from  a  dis- 
tance, it  will  shake  the  whole  pane  to  pieces. 

That  true  ^  shock,' — ebranlement  of  French  writers, — as  distin- 
guished from  shock  resulting  from  mental  depression  after  unusual 
excitement,  or  tlic  effects  of  groundless  aliuin  on  the  part  of  a  patient, 
is  a  phenomenon  the  essential  relations  of  which  are  connected  with 
vital  force,  and  with  that  endowment  of  the  organisation  only, 
may  be  judged  from  observation  of  cases  in  which  the  direct  result 
of  the  wound  is  inevitably  fatal,  including  many  where  no  physical 
effects  on  neighbouring  parts  from  concussion  could  possibly  be  pro- 
ducetL  In  such  injuries  the  '  shock'  remains,  from  the  time  of  first 
production  of  the  fatal  impression  till  life  is  extinguished.  And  tlie 
practical  experience  of  every  army  Surgeon  teaches  him  that  where 
a  ball  has  entered  the  body,  though  its  course  be  not  otherwise  in- 
dicated, the  continuance  of  shock  is  a  sufficient  evidence  that  some 
organ  essential  to  life  has  been  implicated  in  the  injury.  Tliat  the 
shock  of  a  severe  gun-shot  wound  may  be  complicated  with  other 
symptoms,  or  that  some  of  its  own  symptoms  may  be  exaggerated 
from  other  causes, — hopes  disappointed,  the  approach  of  death,  and 
all  the  attendant  mental  emotions, — scarcely  affects  the  question  at 
issue ;  for  its  existence,  independent  of  these  complications,  in  all 
such  cases  is  undoubted. 

Primary  Ilcemorrhage,  Primary  haemorrhage  of  a  serious  nature 
from  grm-shot  wounds  does  not  oft»n  come  within  the  sphere  of  the 
Siu"geon's  observation.  If  haemorrhage  occur  from  one  of  the  main 
arteries,  it  probably  proves  rapidly  fatal ;  and  Surgeons  afl:er  an 
action  are  usually  too  much  occupied  with  the  urgent  necessities  of 
the  Uving  wounded  to  spare  time  for  examining  the  woimds  of  the 
(load,  who  are  mostly  buried  on  the  field  where  they  fall.  Thus  most 
Surgeons  speak  of  primary  ha?morrliage  being  exceedingly  rare, 
more  rare  perhaps  than  it  actually  is.     M.  Baudens,  referring  to 


the  removal  of  the  same  part  by  the  kiiifo  of  the  surgeon,  or  the  crushiui^ 
of  it  b}'  a  heavy  stone  or  the  wheel  of  a  railway  wagon.  .  .  .  lu  tlie  great 
majority  of  cases,  the  whole  fiume  is  likevvise  violently  shaken  and  con- 
tuspil,  and  probably,  independent  of  tliese  physical  effects,  a  further  vitiil 
influiMico  is  exei-ted,  which  exists  in  a  very  minor  degree,  if  at  all,  in  tlie 
la>st-imined  injuiies,  and  may  possibly  depend  upon  the  ganglionic  nervous 
system." 
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liis  sorvice  in  Algeria,  Las  remarked  that  ho  has  ofton  fouml  on  tlio 
field  of  battle  wounded  soldiers  who  had  died  of  primary  haemor- 
rhage. 

In  those  wounds  to  which  the  Surgeon's  care  is  called,  the  pri- 
mary haemorrhage  is  ordinarily  small  in  quantity  and  of  short  dura- 
tion— a  sudden  flow  at  the  moment  of  injury,  and  nothing  more. 
When  a  part  of  the  body  is  carried  away  by  round  shot  or  shell, 
the  arteries  are  observed  to  be  nearly  in  the  same  state  as  they  are 
found  to  be  in  when  a  limb  is  torn  off  by  machinery.  The  lacerated 
ends  of  the  middle  and  inner  coats  are  retracted  within  the  outer 
cellular  coat ;  the  calibre  of  the  vessel  is  diminished,  and  tapers 
to  a  point  near  the  line  of  division ;  it  becomes  plugged  within  by 
coagulum  ;  and  the  cellulo-fibrous  investing  sheath,  and  the  clot 
which  combines  with  it,  form  on  the  outside  an  additional  support 
and  restraint  against  haemorrhage.  WTien  large  arteries  are  torn 
across,  and  their  liaemorrhage  thus  spontaneously  prevented,  they 
arc  seldom  wnthdrawn  so  far  but  that  their  ends  may  be  seen  pro- 
truding and  pulsating  among  the  mass  of  injured  structures  ;  yet, 
though  the  impulse  may  appear  very  powerful,  further  haemorrhage 
is  rarely  met  with  from  such  wounds.  There  is  more  danger  of 
continued  haemorrhage  from  wounds  by  pieces  of  shell,  as  the  ar- 
teries are  liable  to  be  wounded  without  complete  transverse  section 
of  their  coats.  The  sharp  edges,  less  velocity,  and  oblique  direction 
in  which  the  fragments  usually  impinge,  sufficiently  explain  this 
difference. 

It  compai'atively  rarely  happens  that  arteries  are  cut  across  by 
musket-buUets,  either  round  or  conical.  The  lax  cellular  connexions 
of  these  vessels,  the  smallness  of  their  diameters  in  comparison  with 
their  length,  the  elasticity  as  well  as  toughness  of  the  tissues  form- 
ing their  coats,  the  fluidity  of  their  contents,  and,  in  consequence 
of  all  these  conditions,  the  extreme  readiness  with  which  they  sUp 
aside  under  pressure,  act  as  means  of  preservation  when  these  im- 
portant structures  are  subjected  to  such  danger  as  the  passage  of  a 
musket-ball  in  their  direction.  Endless  examples  occur  where  the 
ball  appears  to  have  passed  through  in  the  direct  line  of  the  artery, 
so  that  it  must  have  been  pushed  aside  by  it  to  have  escaped  division. 
Mr.  Guthrie  mentions  a  case  where  a  ball  even  opened  the  sheath 
of  the  femoral  vessels,  and  passed  between  the  artery  and  vein,  hi  a 
soldier  at  Toulouse,  without  destrovinff  the  substance  of  either  vcs- 
8cJ.  So  close  was  the  ball,  and  such  contusion  was  produced,  to- 
gt'ther  with^  doubtless,  injury  to  the  vasa  vasorum,  that  the  artery 
became  plugged  with  coagulum  and  obliterated.     A  preparation 
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of  these  vessels  is  in  the  Museum  at  Fort  Pitt  Another  case  w 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Guthrie,  where  the  direction  of  a  ball  between 
the  left  clavicle  and  first  rib,  and  permanent  diminution  of  the  pulae 
in  the  arm  on  the  same  side,  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sub- 
clavian had  escaped  direct  destruction  by  the  missile  in  a  similar 
way. 

Vessels  do  not  always  thus  happily  elude  division  by  the  ball 

Captain  V ,  of  the  97th  Regiment,  whose  death  led  to  so  much 

interest  in  England,  was  struck  by  a  ball  which  divided  the  axillaiy 
artery  on  the  right  side.  The  arm  had  apparently  been  extended 
when  he  received  the  injury,  as  if  in  the  act  of  holding  up  his  sword. 
The  night  was  very  dark,  the  distance  from  the  place  where  the 
sortie  took  place  in  which  he  was  wounded  to  the  camp-hospital 
was  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  he  sunk  from  hsemorrhage 
while  being  carried  up.  The  death  of  an  officer  from  division  of 
the  femoral  artery  is  recorded  in  the  Surgical  History  of  the  Crimean 
Wary  where  also  cases  are  mentioned,  though  not  immediately  fatal, 
of  a  wound  of  the  femoral  vein  and  proftmda  artery  in  the  same 
subject  from  a  conical  bullet ;  and  another,  of  the  popliteal  arteiy 
and  vein,  also  from  a  rifle-ball.  Mr.  Guthrie  mentions  the  cases  of 
two  officers  who  were  killed,  almost  instantaneously,  one  by  direct 
division  of  the  common  iliac  artery,  the  other  of  the  carotid.  Pri- 
mary, but  indirect,  haemorrhage,  in  consequence  of  a  gun-shot  in- 
jurj',  usually  occurs  as  a  complication  of  fractured  long  bones,  the 
sharp  points  and  edges  of  which,  extensively  torn  up  as  tliey  now 
are  by  conical  bullets,  are  well  calculated  to  cause  such  injuries. 
They  are  not  as  frequent  as  might  be  expected,  from  the  limits 
within  which  the  dispersion  of  the  fragments  is  restricted  by  their 
periosteal  and  other  connexions,  and  the  yielding  mobility,  before 
mentioned,  of  the  vessels  themselves.  We  have  no  data,  however, 
to  guide  us  in  determining  the  proportionate  frequency  of  fatal  re- 
sults from  primary  haemorrhage  after  wounds;  nor  can  we  have 
them  imtil  proper  examination  and  classification  of  the  particular 
causes  of  death  on  the  field  of  battle  are  instituted. 

Prognosis. 
Ghm-shot  wounds  vary  in  gravity  from  the  simplest  laceration 
of  cuticle  to  the  instantaneous  destruction  of  life.  Death  may  take 
place  primarily  from  direct  causes  already  alluded  to,  viz.  from  the 
destruction  of  vital  organs,  from  extreme  shock  to  the  vital  forces 
through  the  nervous  system,  or  from  haemorrhage ;  or  it  may  ensue 
indirectly  from  secondary  haemorrhage,  gangrene,  erj'sipelas,  hectic 
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fever,  pyaemia,  or  from  the  results  of  operations  necessarily  reqm'recl 
in  consequence  of  the  original  injury.      In  estimating  the  probable 
issue  of  a  particular  wound,  not  only  the  state  of  health  at  the  time, 
but,  if  a  soldier,  the  previous  service,  and  diseases  under  which  he 
has  laboured  during  it,  must  be  taken  into  account,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  is  placed  with  respect  to  opportunity  of 
proper  care  and  treatment  must  also  be  carefully  weighed.     The 
time  which  has  elapsed  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury  is  another 
im]x)rtant  matter  in  forming  a  prognosis.     The  diiRculties  which 
liave  been  already  enumerated  in  the  way  of  arriving  at  a  safe 
diagnosis  of  the  true  nature  and  extent  of  the  injury,  and  the  lia- 
bilities above  mentioned  to  which  a  patient  with  a  gun-shot  wound 
is  exposed,  should  put  a  Surgeon  on  his  guard  against  giving  a 
hasty  judgment  in  any  case  that  is  not  very  plain  and  simple. 
Military  surgery  abounds  with  examples  of  wounds  of  such  extent 
and  gravity  as  apparently  to  warrant  the  most  unfavourable  prog- 
nosis, which  have  nevertheless  terminated  in  cure ;  while  others, 
regarded  as  proportionably  trifling,  have  led  to  fatal  results.     Tables 
may  be  found  in  works  showing  statistically  the  nature  and  relative 
numbers  of  wounds  and  injuries  received  in  various  actions,  with 
their  immediate  and  remote  consequences,  as  well  as  the  results  of 
the  surgical  operations  they  have  led  to ;  but  these  afford  little  aid 
towards  the  prognosis  of  particular  cases,  each  of  which  must  be 
estimated  in  its  own  individual  circumstances.     Such  tables  are 
chiefly  of  value  where  they  afford  indications  of  the  effects  of  dif- 
ferent modes  of  treatment  in  wounds  of  a  corresponding  nature,  and 
then  only  in  patients  imder  like  circumstances  of  age  and  condition. 
Even  moral  circumstances  must  not  be  disregarded.     The  probable 
issue  in  any  given  case  will  be  very  different  in  one  soldier,  who  is 
supported  by  the  stimulating  reflection  that  he  has  received  his 
wound  in  a  combat  which  has  been  attended  with  \'ictory,  from 
what  it  will  be  in  another,  who  labours  under  the  depression  conse- 
quent upon  the  circumstances  of  defeat. 

Treatment  of  Gun-shot  Wounds  tn  generax. 

When  the  circumstances  of  a  battle  admit  of  the  arrangement, 
the  wounded  should  receive  surgical  attention  preliminary  to  their 
being  transported  to  the  regimental  or  general  field  hospitals  in 
rear.  A  slight  provisional  dressing,  a  few  judicious  directions  to 
the  bc^arers,  may  occasionally  prevent  the  occiurence  of  fatal  haemor- 
rhage, or  avert  serious  aggravation  of  the  original  injury  from  mal- 
position, shaking,  and  spasmodic  muscular  action,  in  the  course  of 
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conveyance  from  the  neiglibourlioo<l  of  tlic  scene  of  conflict  to  the 
liospital.  In  tlie  siege-operations  before  Sebastoix)!,  this  wa«  accom- 
plished by  assistant-sm*geons  in  the  trendies,  or,  according  to  the 
French  system,  by  regular  ambulance-hosj)itals  in  the  ravines  lead- 
ing to  them.  Tlie  provisional  treatment  should  bo  of  the  simplest 
kind,  and  chiefly  dirwted  to  the  prevention  of  additional  injur}'  dur- 
ing the  passage  to  the  hospital,  where  comi)lete  and  accurate  exami- 
nation of  the  nature  of  the  wound  can  alone  be  made,  and  where 
the  pitient  can  remain  at  rest  after  being  subjected  to  the  required 
treatment.  Tlie  n^noval  of  any  missiles  or  foreign  boilies  which 
may  bo  readily  obvious ;  the  application  of  a  piece  of  lint  to  the 
wound ;  the  arrangement  of  any  available  suj>]>ort  for  a  broken 
limb ;  protection  agiiinst  dust,  cold,  or  other  objectionable  circum- 
stam*es  likely  to  occur  in  the  transit ;  if '  shock'  exist,  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  little  wine,  aromatic  ammonia,  or  other  restorative,  in 
water, — neoil  little  time  in  their  execution,  and  may  prove  of  great 
sen-ioe  to  the  }xitient.  If  luemorrhage  exist  from  injury  to  a  largo 
vessel,  it  must  of  i*i>urse  receive  the  SurgtH>n's  first  and  most  earnest 
c;uv.  Ho  should  not  trust  to  the  pressure  of  a  tourniquet,  but 
soinire  it  at  onco  by  ligiituro.  Without  this  safeguard  during  the 
tnuisiH>rt,  and  while  in  the  hands  of  uneducated  attendants,  the  life 
of  the  woundoil  man  mi<;ht  bo  ondan«xored,  either  from  debilitv 
Cf>nscquoiit  n|H>n  gradual  loss  of  bloixl,  or  from  sudden  fatal  lia*- 
niorrliage.  It  lias  boon  reoommendeil  by  some  Surgeons  that  all 
attendants  wht^so  duties  i»onsist  in  c;irrvino:  the  woimded  from  a 
fiokl  of  battle  slnmld  Ih>  diroctoil,  when  blooiling  is  obsened,  to  place 
a  finger  in  the  wound,  and  kivp  it  there  during  the  transport,  until 
the  akl  of  a  Surgeon  is  obtaiiRxi.  Tlie  precise  sj>ot  where  compres- 
«on  by  the  finger  is  wanti\l,  and  the  degreo  of  pressure  neeessari', 
will  bo  qaiokly  made  manifest  to  the  sight  by  the  oflTects  on  tlie  flow^ 
of  blood.  Such  a  practkv  savins  to  oftor  loss  objection  than  the  use 
«if  toumiqaots  by  men  wlk^so  kiiowli\lgo  of  their  projHir  application 
must  bo  oxi>x\iins::lv  limitoiL 

1^1  arri\*al  at  the  hivi^pital,  wIk^r*  t'omj>anitive  leisure  and  ab- 
^^luv  of  exposure  atR^ni  mrt\ns  of  eartfiil  diagnosis  and  definitive 
tn*atnioiit*  tl;o  following  ar^  the  jnunts  to  be  attended  to  by  the 
Surg^vn:  firstly,  oxaiiiiuatitni  of  the  wound  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
a  ivn\\*t  kiiowKxli:o  of  its  naturv  and  extent:  sooondlv,  removal  of 
anv  fonviin  U^lit^^  which  mav  liavo  Uxloyvl :  thinllv,  adiustment  of 
laiv^mttxl  >iniotun^:  and,  tounliiy,  the  applii.'ativii  of  the  primary 
ilivssings. 

Tho  dia^ivsis  shi^ukl  bo  c^tablislh:d  a5  o^xhr  as  possible  after  the 
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arrival  at  hospital.  An  examination  can  then  be  made  with  more 
ease  to  the  patient,  and  more  satisfactorily  to  the  Surgeon,  than  at  a 
later  period.  Not  only  is  tlie  sensibility  of  the  parts  adjoining  the 
track  of  the  ball  mnnbed,  but  there  is  less  swelling  to  interfere 
with  the  examination,  so  that  the  amount  of  disturbance  effected 
among  the  several  structures  is  more  obviously  ap])arent 

One  of  the  earliest  rules  for  examining  a  gun-shot  wound  is  to 
place  the  patient,  as  nearly  as  can  Ix)  ascertamed,  in  a  position 
similar  to  that  in  which  he  was,  in  relation  to  the  missile,  at  the 
time  of  being  struck  by  it  Li  almost  every  instance  the  examina- 
tion will  be  facilitated  by  attention  to  this  precept  Occasionally 
it  will  at  once  indicate  the  probable  injury  to  vessels  or  other  im- 
fiortant  structures,  in  cases  where  the  mutual  relations  of  the 
wounds  of  entrance  and  exit,  in  the  erect  or  horizontal  posture  of 
tlie  bodv,  would  lead  to  no  such  information.  Even  in  the  direct 
courso  taken  by  a  rifle-ball  in  a  simple  flesh-wound,  an  erroneous 
opinion  of  the  lino  in  which  the  ball  has  moved  may  be  formed 
fix>m  the  first  view,  in  consequence  of  the  ready  mobility  of  the 
several  structures  among  themselves,  and  their  varying  degrees  of 
elasticity.  Injury  to  nenes,  inducing  paralysis ;  contusions  of 
blood-vessels,  leading  to  secondary  haemorrhage  or  gangrene,  may 
thus,  without  suflicient  circumspection,  be  overlooked  on  the  first 
admission  to  hospital. 

When  only  one  opening  has  been  made  by  a  ball,  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  it  is  lodged  somewhere  in  the  wound,  and  search 
must  bo  made  for  it  accordingly.  But  even  where  two  openings 
exist,  and  evidence  is  aftbrded  that  these  are  tlie  apertures  of 
entrance  and  exit  of  one  projectile,  examination  should  still  be 
made  to  detect  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies.  Portions  of  clothing, 
and.  as  has  already  been  shown,  other  harder  substances,  are  not 
unfrequently  carried  into  a  wound  by  a  ball ;  and,  though  it  itself 
may  pass  out,  these  may  remain  behind,  either  fi'om  being  diverted 
from  the  straight  line  of  the  wound,  or  from  becoming  caught  and 
impacted  in  the  fibrous  tissues  through  which  the  ball  has  passed. 
The  inspection  of  the  garments  worn  over  the  part  wounded  may 
often  serve  as  a  guide  in  determining  whether  foreign  bodies  have 
entered  or  not,  and  if  so,  their  kind,  and  thus  save  tune  and  trouble 
in  the  examination  of  the  wound  itself. 

Of  all  instruments  for  conducting  an  examination  of  a  gun- 
shot wound,  the  finger  of  the  Surgeon  is  the  most  appropriate.  13y 
its  means  the  direction  of  the  womid  can  be  ascertiiined  with  least 
disturbance  of  the   several  structures  tlurough  which  it  takes  its 
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course.  If  bones  arc  fracturcil,  the  number,  .^liajK?,  longtli,  position, 
and  degree  of  looseness  of  tlie  fragments  may  be  more  readily  ob- 
scrved.  In  case  of  lodgment  of  foreign  bodies,  not  only  is  tlicir 
presence  more  obvious  to  the  finger  direct  tlian  through  the  agency 
of  a  probe,  or  other  metalh'c  instrument,  but  by  its  means  intelli- 
gence of  their  qualities  is  also  communicated.  A  piece  of  cloth 
lying  in  a  wound  is  recognised  at  once  by  a  finger ;  while,  saturated 
with  clot,  as  it  is  under  such  circumstances,  it  would  probably  be 
confounded  among  the  other  soft  parts  by  any  other  mode  of  ex- 
amination. Tlie  index-finger  naturally  occurs  as  the  most  conve- 
nient for  this  employment ;  but  the  ojiening  tlux>ugh  the  skin  is 
sometimes  too  contracted  to  admit  its  entrance,  and  in  this  case  the 
substitution  of  the  little  finger  will  usually  answer  all  the  purf>oses 
intended.  When  the  finger  fails  to  reach  sufticiently  far,  owing  to 
the  depdi  of  the  wound,  the  examination  is  often  facilitated  by 
pressing  the  soft  parts  from  an  opposite  direction  towards  the 
finger-end. 

It  was  formerly  the  custom  to  enlarge  the  external  orifice  of  all 
gun-shot  wounds  by  incision  ;  and  not  merely  the  opening,  but  the 
w*alls  of  the  wound  itself,  as  soon  after  the  injury  as  possible.  This 
was  not  done  as  a  means  of  rendering  the  examination  easier,  bat 
as  a  prophylactic  measure.  Dilatation  was  also  employed  by  tents 
and  various  other  means,  with  a  view  to  secure  the  esca}>e  of 
sloughs  and  discharges.  Tlie  opinions  held  by  the  older  Surgeons 
respecting  tlie  nature  of  tliese  injuries,  already  briefly  adverted  to 
in  the  historical  remarks  on  the  subject,  sufficiently  explain  their 
object  in  making  incisions,  namely,  to  convert  what  they  regarded 
as  a  poisoned  into  a  simple  wound,  and  to  obviate  tension,  and 
prevent  strangulation  of  neighbouring  tissues  l)v  tumefaction,  on 
inflammation  arising  in  its  track.  Even  so  late  as  1792,  Baron 
Percy,  in  his  Manuel  du  Chirufrfien  (TAnnee^  writes,  "  Tlie  first 
indication  of  cure  is  to  change  the  nature  of  the  wound  as  nearly  as 
possible  into  an  incised  one."  English  Surgeons  have,  however, 
generally  discanled  the  practice  since  the  arguments  urged  by  John 
Hunter  against  it,  just  about  the  same  date  as  Bartm  Percy  wrote,  ex- 
cei)ting  only  in  cases  where  it  is  required  to  allow  of  the  extraction 
of  some  extraneous  body ;  to  secure  a  womided  artery ;  to  replace 
parts  in  their  natural  situation,  as  in  ])rotrusion  of  viscera  in  womuLs 
of  the  abdonuMi ;  or,  '^  in  short,  when  any  thing  can  be  done  to  the 
part  wouiuIchI,  after  the  opening  is  made,  for  the  present  relief  of 
the  j)atient,  or  the  future  goml  arising  from  it"  It  does  not  often 
hnp}K»u  that  it  is  neeessar}'  to  enlarge  the  openings  of  wounds  to 
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remove  balls,  although  a  certain  amount  of  constriction  of  the  skin 
may  be  expected  from  the  addition  of  the  instrument  employed  in 
tlie  extraction ;  but  if  much  resistance  is  offered  to  their  passage 
out,  it  is  better  to  divide  tlie  edges  of  the  fascia  and  skin  to  the 
amoimt  of  enlargement  required,  than  to  use  force.  In  removing 
fragments  of  shells,  or  detached  pieces  of  bone,  the  fascia  and  skin 
have  almost  invariably  to  be  divided  to  a  considerable  extent 

Where  the  finger  is  not  sufficiently  long  to  reach  the  bottom  of 
the  wound,  even  when  the  sofl  parts  have  been  approximated  by 
pressure  from  an  opposite  direction,  and  when  the  lodgment  of  a 
]>rojeetilo  is  suspected,  a  long  silver  probe,  that  admits  of  being  bent 
by  the  bund  if  required,  is  the  best  substitute.  Elastic  bougies  or 
catheters  are  apt  to  become  curled  among  the  soft  parts,  and  do  not 
convev  to  the  sense  of  touch  the  same  amount  of  information  as 
metallic  instruments  do.  The  probe  should  be  employed  with  great 
nicety  and  care,  for  it  may  inflict  injury  on  vessels  or  other  struc- 
tures which  have  escaped  from  direct  contact  with  the  ball,  but 
have  returned,  by  their  elasticity,  to  the  situations  from  which  they 
had  been  pushed  or  drawn  aside  during  its  passage.  The  above 
directions  tor  examining  wounds  apply  more  particularly  to  such 
as  {>enetrate  the  extremities,  or  extend  superficially  in  other  parts  of 
the  Ixxly  ;  where  a  missile  has  entered  any  of  the  important  cavities, 
search  tor  it  is  not  to  be  made,  but  the  Surgeon's  attention  is  to  be 
directed  to  matters  of  more  vital  importance  to  be  hereafter  noticed. 

As  soon  as  the  presence  of  a  ball  or  other  foreign  body  is  ascer- 
tained, it  should  be  removed.  If  it  be  lying  within  reach  from  the 
wound  of  entrance,  it  should  be  extracted  through  this  opening  by 
means  of  some  of  the  various  instruments  devised  for  the  purpose. 
In  case  of  a  leaden  bullet,  Coxeter's  Extractor,  corresponding  with 
Baron  Percy's  instrument  for  the  same  purpose,  and  consisting  of  a 
scoop  for  holding,  and  central  pin  for  fixing,  the  bullet,  has  been 
found  a  very  convenient  appliance,  from  the  comparatively  limited 
space  rerjuired  for  its  action.  Instruments  of  two  blades,  or  scoops, 
with  onlinary  hinge  action,  dilate  the  track  of  the  wound  injuriously 
before  the  ball  can  be  grasped  by  them.  The  way  to  the  removal 
of  a  bullet  may  oflen  be  smoothed  by  judiciously  clearing  away  the 
fibres  among  which  it  is  lodged,  during  the  examination,  by  tlie 
finger ;  and  sometimes,  by  means  of  the  finger  in  the  wound,  and 
external  pressure  of  the  surrounding  parts,  the  projectile  may  be 
brought  near  to  the  aperture  of  entrance,  so  that  its  extraction  is 
still  further  facilitated.  Such  foreign  substances  as  pieces  of  cloth 
can  usually  be  brought  out  by  the  finger  alone,  or  by  pressing  them 
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between  the  finger  and  a  silver  i>robe  inst^rted  for  tlie  purjxwsc. 
Sometimes  a  lon«x  pair  c»f  dressing  toreeps,  guidetl  by  the  linger,  is 
found  neeessarj'  for  etiwting  this  object.  Caution  must  be  useil  in 
emjiloying  forceps  where  the  foreign  sulistance  is  out  of  siglit,  and 
of  such  a  quality  that  the  soft  tissues  may  be  mistaken  for  it. 

In  instances  where  the  foreign  body  has  not  completely  pene- 
trati-d,  but  is  found  lying  beneath  the  skin  away  from  the  wound  of 
entrance,  an  incision  must  lx»  made  for  its  extraction.  Bi'forc  using 
the  knife,  the  substance  to  be  remove<l  should  Ik?  tixed  iw  sUuy  by 
pressiuv  on  the  surrounding  parts.  In  tlie  insUuice  of  a  romid  ball, 
the  incision  should  be*  carried  beyond  the  length  of  its  diameter ;  an 
addition  of  half  a  diameter  is  iLsuallv  sufficient  to  admit  of  the  easy 
extraction  of  the  ball.  In  removing  conical  balls,  slugs,  fnigments 
of  shells,  stones,  and  other  irregularly-shai»eil  bodies,  the  Surg^nm 
cannot  Ije  tm*  jruarded  in  arrancrinjr  tliat  the  frairment  is  drawn  awav 
with  its  long  axis  in  line  with  the  track  of  the  wound.  By  })rojM?r 
care  in  this  respect,  much  injury  to  adjoining  structures  may  bo 
avoided. 

If  Ixills  are  impacted  in  Ixme,  as  hap|)ens  in  the  s}»ongy  hi?ads  of 
bones,  in  lx>nes  of  the  j)elvis,  and  occasionally,  though  rarely,  in 
other  parts  of  long  Inmes,  they  should  be  removeil.  Tliis  can  l»e 
effected  bv  means  of  a  steel  elevator,  of  convenient  size :  or,  Jiould 
this  fail  fri»m  the  Ijall  l»eing  too  firmly  impactixl,  a  tliiu  layer  of  the 
bone  on  one  side  of  the  ball  may  be  gougeil  away,  st>  that  a  Wtter 
purcliase  may  Ije  obtaine^l  f»)r  the  elevator,  in  etiecting  its  removal. 
Tlie  fact  is  now  fiilly  estabhshed  that,  although  in  a  few  isolated 
cases  balls  remain  Itnlged  in  bones  without  sensible  inconvenience, 
in  the  majoritv  the  lodirment  leads  to  such  disease  of  the  Ixmv 
structure  as  often  to  entail  troublest>nie  abscesses,  and  in  some 
instances  eventually  to  necesMtate  amputation.  Tlie  loilgment  of 
balls  will  not  f»ften  occur  without  extensive  fractuiv  in  wari'are 
where  rifle<l  anus  of  such  force  as  the  Minie  or  Enfield  are  the 
chief  weajKrtis  emjiloyeil.  but  will  not  uufrtHpieiitly  be  mot  with  in 
such  camjiaigns  as  have  lately  hapjiened  in  India. 

Should  there  l>e  reason  for  concludiiii:  that  a  ball  or  other  foreijjn 
IkAv  has  hjth^i-il.  but  after  manual  examination,  and  obsiTxation  as 
Will  by  varierl  jx.>ture  of  the  jwrt  of  the  boily  suj^fiosetl  to  be  impli- 
cat'.-^I  as  by  indication-^  derived  from  the  patient's  sens:itions,  effects 
of  jire?*Mire  or  injury  to  nerves,  and  all  other  circuinstanees  which 
may  lead  to  infonnation,  should  the  site  of  the  linlginent  not  be 
ascf-rtainwl,  the  M.-arch  should  not  be  [icrseveivd  in  to  the  distress 
of  the  patieuL     Neither,  although  the  site  of  lodgment  be  a^^-er- 
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tained,  if  extensive  incisions  are  required,  or  if  there  is  danger  of 
wrounding  important  organs,  should  the  attempts  at  extraction  bo 
continued.  Either  during  the  process  of  suppuration,  by  some  acci- 
ient^il  muscular  contraction  or  by  gradual  approach  toward  tlie 
surface,  its  escape  may  be  eventually  effected ;  or,  if  of  a  favourable 
form,  and  if  not  in  contact  with  nerve,  bone,  or  other  important 
organ,  it  may  become  encysted,  and  remain  without  causing  pain 
or  mischief.  When  John  Hunter  wrote  on  gun-shot  womids,  he 
remarks,  the  practice  of  searching  after  a  ball,  broken  bones,  or 
any  other  extraneous  bodies,  had  been  in  a  great  measure  given  up, 
from  experience  of  the  little  harm  caused  by  tliem  when  at  rest,  and 
not  in  a  vital  part ;  and  he  himself  advises,  even  when  a  ball  can 
be  felt  beneath  skin  that  is  sound,  that  it  should  be  let  alone,  chiefly 
on  the  ground  that  two  wounds  are  more  objectionable  than  one, 
and  that  the  extent  of  inflamed  surface  is  proportionably  increased 
by  incision.  More  extensive  experience  has,  however,  shown,  that 
not  only  is  the  risk  of  subsequent  ill  results  greater  in  those  cases 
where  foreign  Ixxlies  rcmain  lodged  than  when  they  have  been  cut 
out,  but  also  that  the  advantages  of  a  second  opening  for  the  escape 
of  the  necessary  sloughs  and  discharges  greatly  preponderate  over 
the  disadvantages  connected  with  it,  as  regards  the  additional  ex- 
tent of  injured  surface.  The  advantage  also  of  the  satisfaction  to 
the  mind  of  a  patient  from  whom  a  ball  has  been  removed  must 
not  be  overlooked;  for  men  suffering  from  gun-shot  wounds  are 
invariably  rendered  uneasy  by  a  vague  apprehension  of  danger, 
for  some  time  after  the  injury,  if  the  missile  has  remained  mi- 
discovered. 

When  a  gun-shot  wound  has  been  accompanied  with  much 
laceration  and  disturbance  of  the  parts  involved  in  the  injury,  it  is 
neces.sary,  after  the  removal  of  all  foreign  substances  that  can  be 
detected,  to  readjust  and  secure  the  disjoined  structures  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  tlieir  nonnal  relations  to  each  other.  The  simplest 
moans — strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  light  pledgets  of  moist  lint,  a 
linen  roller,  favourable  position  of  the  limb  or  part  of  the  body 
wounded — should  be  atlopted  for  this  purpose.  Pressure,  weight, 
and  warmth  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible  in  these  applica- 
tions, consistent  with  tlie  end  in  view.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  in 
tlius  bringing  the  parts  together,  that  the  purpose  is  not  to  obtain 
union  by  adhesion,  which  cannot  be  looked  for,  but  simply  to 
prevent  avoidable  irritation  and  mal-position  of  parts,  during  the 
subsequent  stages  of  cure  by  granulation  and  cicatrisation.  In  all 
gun-shot  wounds,  much  discomfort  to  the  patient  is  prevented  by 
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earefiilly  sponging  away  all  blood  and  clot  from  the  surface  adjoin^ 
ing  the  wound,  and  by  adopting  measures  to  prevent  its  spreading 
again  in  consequence  of  oozing.  This  can  be  readily  done  with  tb 
aid  of  a  little  warm  water  and  arrangement  when  the  wound  ii  I 
first  dressed,  but  can  only  be  accompUshed  with  considerable  incon* 
venience  after  the  thin  clots  have  become  hard  and  firmly  adherenl 
to  the  skin. 

When  the  parts  of  a  lacerated  gun-shot  wound  have  been 
brought  into  apposition,  as  in  simple  penetrating  wounds,  the  only 
dressing  necessary  is  moistened  lint  It  should  be  kept  moist,  either 
by  the  renewed  application  of  water  dropped  upon  it,  or  by  pre- 
venting evaporation  by  covering  it  with  oiled  silk.  The  sensatioDS 
of  the  patient  may  be  consulted  in  the  selection  of  either  of  these, 
and  cUmate  and  temperature  will  be  often  found  to  determine  the 
choice.  In  hot  climates  cold  applications  are  the  more  gratefiil, 
and  by  checking  tlie  amount  of  inflammatory  action  and  circum- 
scribing its  extent  are  usually  the  more  advantageous.  M.  Velpeau, 
and  other  French  Surgeons,  have  strongly  recommended  the  use  of 
linseed-meal  poultices,  above  all  wet  linen  applications.  Charpie  is 
still  extensively  employed  in  French  military  hospitals.*  M.  Bau- 
dens  and  Dr.  Stromeyer  have  strongly  recommended  the  topical 


*  M.  Scrive  gives  the  following  as  the  weight  of  the  linen-dressings  con- 
sumed by  the  wounded  of  the  French  araiy  in  the  campaign  in  the  Crimea: 

English  weight, 
tons.  cwt.  qr.  lb. 

Linen  cloth  ....  101,779  kilogrammes  =  100     2     1  23 
Rolled  bandages  .    .    46,446  „  =    45  13    2  14 

Charpie 47,776  „  =    46  19     8     4 

And  estimates  the  following  as  the  proportion  consumed  by  each  of  the 
wounded : 

English  weight  avolrdapoU. 
lb.   OS.  dr.  gr. 

Linen  cloth  ....    2  kil.  482  grammes   =      6     7  » 0  10 
Rolled  bandages  .     .    0    „    891  „  =      1  16     7  13 

Charpie I   „     181  „  =      2    9  U     0 


Total     .     .     4   ,.     6.U  „  =     10     0     2  23 


In  an  Army  Medical  Department  Circular,  dated  27th  May  1855,  it  was 
announced  that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  had  decided  the  following 
"  Field  Dressing"  should  form  part  of  eveiy  British  soldier's  kit  on  active 
service,  so  as  to  be  available  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  as  a  first  dressing 
for  wounds : 

Bandage  of  fine  calico,  4  yds.  long,  3  in.  wide. 
Fine  lint,  3  in.  wide,  12  in.  long. 

Folded  flat  and  fastened  by  4  pins. 
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application  of  ice,  placed  in  bladders ;  others,  tlie  continued  irriga- 
tion of  the  wound  with  tepid  water.  The  means  of  applying  such 
remedies  are  rarely  available  in  the  military  hospitals  where  gun- 
shot w  ounds  are  ordinarily  treated  in  their  early  stages.  When  much 
local  inflammation  has  set  in,  and  when  there  is  much  constitutional 
fever  even  witliout  unusual  local  irritation,  the  non -evaporating  or 
warm  applications  will  be  found  to  be  the  most  advantageous. 

When  suppurative  action  has  been  fully  established,  the  Surgeon 
must  be  guided  by  the  general  rules  applicable  to  all  other  such 
cases.  Care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  pus,  lest 
it  burrow,  and  sinuses  become  established;  not  an  unfrequent  result 
of  want  of  sufficient  caution  in  this  regard.  If  much  tumefaction 
of  muscular  tissues  beneath  fasciae  occurs,  or  abscesses  fonn  in  them, 
firee  incisions  should  be  at  once  made  for  their  relief.  In  wounds 
where  the  communication  between  the  apertures  of  entrance  and 
exit  is  tolerably  direct,  occasional  syringing  with  tepid  water  may 
be  useful,  by  removing  discharges  and  any  fibres  of  cloth  which 
may  be  lying  in  the  course  of  the  wound.  Weak  astringent  solu- 
tions are  occasionally  employed  in  a  similar  way,  with  a  view  to 
improving  the  tone  of  the  exhalents  and  exciting  a  more  vigorous 
action  in  the  process  of  granulation.  The  strictest  attention  to 
cleanliness  and  the  complete  removal  of  all  foul  dressings  are  essen- 
tially necessary,  not  merely  for  the  comfort  of  the  patient,  but  to 
prevent  the  aceiunulation  of  noxious  effluvia,  and  also  to  obviate 
the  access  of  flies  to  the  wounds.  In  tropical  climates,  and  in  field- 
hospitals  in  mild  weather,  where  many  wounded  are  congregated, 
flies  propagate  with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  the  utmost  care  is 
necessary  to  prevent  the  deposit  of  ova  and  generation  of  larvae  in 
the  openings  of  gun-shot  wounds,  especially  while  sloughs  are  in 
process  of  separation.  Cloths  dipjied  in  weak  solutions  of  creasote 
or  disinfecting  fluids,  laid  over  the  wound,  are  foimd  necessary  for 
this  purpose  when  the  insects  abound  in  great  numbers. 

The  constitutional  treatment  in  an  ordinarj'^  gun-shot  wound, 
tmcomplicated  with  injury  to  bone  or  structures  of  first  unportance, 
should  be  very  simple.  The  avoidance  of  all  irregularity  in  habits 
tending  to  excite  febrile  symptoms  or  to  aggravate  local  inflamma- 
tion, attention  to  the  duo  performance  of  the  excretory  functions, 
and  support  of  the  general  strength,  are  chiefly  to  be  considered. 
Bleeding,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  access  of  inflammation  in  such 
cases,  18  now  never  practised,  as  formerly,  by  English  Surgeons. 
The  diet  should  be  nutritious,  but  not  stimulating.  A  pure  fresh  at- 
mosphere is  a  very  important  ingredient  in  the  means  of  recover}^    K 
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from  previous  habits  of  the  patient,  or  from  circumstanoes  to  which 
he  is  unavoidably  exposed,  the  local  inflammation  has  become  aggra- 
vated,— indicated  by  pain,  increased  swelling,  and  redness  about  the 
wound, — topical  depletion  by  leeches  or  cupping,  bleeding  from  the 
arm,  saline  and  antimonial  medicines,  and  strict  rest  in  the  recum- 
bent position,  must  be  had  recourse  to,  the  extent  being  regulated  by 
the  circiunstanccs  of  each  case.     In  instances  such  as  these,  whea 
the  uiflammation  has  become  diffused,  the  purulent  secretion  is  not 
confined  to  the  track  of  the  wound,  but  is  liable  to  extend  among 
the  areolar  connexions  of  the  muscles;  and  if  the  cure  be  protracted, 
attention  will  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  formation  of  sinuses.    If 
stiffness  or  contractions  result,  attempts  must  bo  made  to  counteract 
them  by  passive  motion  and  friction,  with  appropriate  liniments; 
if  a  tendency  to  oedema,  and  debility,  remain  in  a  limb  after  the 
wound  is  healed,  the  cold-water  douche  will  be  found  to  be  one  of 
the  most  eflScient  topical  remedies.     In  French  practice,  the  ad- 
mmistration  of  a  chalybeate  tincture,*  as  a  tonic,  or  diluted  as  an 
injection,  in  wounds  tlu'eatening  to  assume  an  unhealthy  character, 
is  very  highly  praised.     It  is  stated,  that  under  the  conjoined  em- 
ployment of  this  remedy  internally  and  externally,  in  wounds  of 
a  pallid  imhealthy  aspect,  accompanied  by  nervous  irritability  and 
symptoms  of  approaching  pyaemia,  the  granulations  have  resumed  a 
red  and  healthy  appearance,  and  the  general  state  of  health  become 
rapidly  fav^ourable. 

Progress  of  cure.  Simple  flesh-wounds  from  gun-shot  usually 
heal  in  five  or  six  weeks.  In  the  course  of  the  first  day  the  part 
wounded  becomes  stiff,  slightly  swelled,  tender,  a  slight  inflamma- 
tory blush  surrounds  the  apertures  through  which  the  missile  has 
passed,  and  a  slight  serous  exudation  escapes  from  them.  Sup- 
puration commences  on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  and  in  about  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight  the  sloughs  are  tlu*own  off.  Granulation  now 
progresses,  more  or  less  quickly  according  to  the  health  and  vigour 
of  the  patient's  constitution.  Tlie  opening  of  exit  is  usually  the  first 
closed.  When  the  wound  is  complicated  with  unfavourable  circum- 
stances, whether  inducing  in  the  patient  a  condition  of  asthenia,  or 
leading  to  excess  of  inflammatory  action,  the  progress  of  the  cure 
may  be  extended  over  as  many  months,  as,  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, weeks  are  occupied  in  the  process. 


*  Pcrchlonire  de  fer,  30  drops,  two  or  three  times  daily  as  a  touic,  and 
diluted  with  six  i)arts  of  water  as  an  iujectiou. 
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GUN-SHOT  WOUNDS  IN  SPECIAL  REGIONS  OF 

THE  BODY. 

Tlie  circumstances  connected  with  wounds  in  particular  situa- 
tions of  the  body,  or  in  particuliir  organs,  are  in  many  respects 
ccmimon  to  injuries  from  otlier  causes  than  gun-sliot ;  and  in  tlie 
following  remarks  the  attention  is  chiefly  drawn  oidy  to  those  lead- 
ing peculiarities  which  constantly  demand  the  consideration  of  the 
Army  Surgeon,  and  which  spring  either  from  the  nature  of  gun- 
projeetilcs,  or  the  circumstances  under  which  this  branch  of  military 
practice  has  for  the  most  pai-t  to  be  pursued. 

Gun-shot  Wounds  of  the  Head. 

No  injuries  met  with  in  war  require  more  earnest  observation 
and  caution  in  their  treatment  than  wounds  of  the  head.  The 
vital  importance  of  the  brain ;  the  varied  symptoms  wliich  accom- 
]>aDj  the  injuries  to  which  this  organ  may  be  subjected,  directly  or 
indirectly;  Uie  difficulty  in  tracing  out  their  exact  causes;  the 
many  compliciitions  which  may  arise  in  conse(|uence  of  them ;  the 
sudden  changes  in  condition  which  not  mifrequently  occur  without 
any  previous  warning ; — all  these  circumstances  will  keej)  a  prudent 
Surgeon  who  has  charge  of  such  wounds  continually  on  the  alert. 
Injuries  of  this  class,  the  most  slight  in  appearance  at  their  onset, 
not  unfrequently  prove  most  gi'ave  as  they  proceed,  from  encepha- 
litis and  its  consequences,  or  fi'om  plugging  of  the  sinuses  by  co- 
agula,  leading  to  coma,  paralysis,  or  pyiemia;  and  the  converse 
sometimes  holds  good  with  injiu'ies  presenting  at  first  the  most 
threatening  aspects,  where  care  is  taken  to  avert  these  serious  re- 
sults. Much  will  depend  on  the  part  of  the  head  struck,  both  as 
regards  tlie  thicker  and  stronger  processes  or  portions  of  the  skull, 
and  the  situation  of  the  sinases  and  parts  of  the  cerebrum  within  ; 
on  the  force  and  shape  of  the  projectile ;  the  angle  at  which  it 
strikes ;  the  age  and  condition  of  the  patient ;  and  other  matters 
already  refen*ed  to  in  the  general  remarks  on  gun-shot  wounds. 
Mr.  Gutlirie  has  laid  down  as  a  rule  that  injuries  of  the  head,  of  ap- 
jjarently  er]ual  extent,  are  more  dangerous  on  the  forehead  than  on 
the  side  or  middle  portion,  and  still  more  so  than  those  on  the  back 
part ;  and  tliat  a  fracture  of  the  vertex  is  infinitely  less  important 
than  one  at  the  base  of  the  cranium.  When  the  injuries  are  caused 
by  ritle-balls,  however,  these  considerations  ai-e  rarely  of  much  avail, 
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tared  occurred  to  the  writer.  In  this  inBtance  a  rifle-ball  had  di- 
vided the  sciilp  and  pericranium  about  four  inches  in  length  obliquely 
across  the  skull,  just  anterior  to  the  angle  of  the  lambdoidal  suture, 
tlie  posterior  end  of  the  sagittal  sutiu-e  being  exposed  midway  in  the 
line  of  tlie  wound.  The  patient  vomited  at  the  instant  of  the  blow, 
and  symptoms  of  compression,  mixed  with  some  of  concussion,  soon 
followed.  He  died  eleven  hours  after  the  injury.  At  a  post-mortem 
examination,  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus  was  found  to  be  rup- 
tmred,  and  about  four  ounces  of  coagulated  blood  were  lying  on  the 
brain.  Two  darkly-congested  spots  were  observed  in  tlie  cerebrum, 
one  on  each  hemisphere,  corresjionding  with  the  line  of  direction 
in  which  the  ball  had  passed,  and  these,  when  cut  into,  presented 
the  usual  characters  of  ecchymoses.  There  was  no  fracture  of  bone. 
The  case  may  be  found  detailed  at  some  length  in  the  Lancet^  vol.  i. 
1855.  When  inflammation  follows  the  passage  of  a  ball,  whether 
tenninating  in  resolution  or  leading  to  abscess,  the  symptoms  and 
treatment  required  will  be  the  same  as  in  similar  aifections  from 
other  causes.  In  like  manner,  the  occurrence  of  erysipelas,  or  other 
complications  to  which  tliese  wounds  of  the  scalp  are  liable,  will  be 
found  treated  elsewhere.     (See  Injuries  of  the  Head.) 

The  treatment  of  an  ordinary  gun-shot  wound  of  the  scalp 
should  be  very  simple.  Cleansing  the  surface  of  the  wound,  re- 
moving the  hair  from  its  neighbourhood  for  the  easier  application 
of  dressings,  lint  moistened  with  clean  water,  very  spare  diet,  and 
careful  regulation  of  the  excretions,  are  the  only  requirements  in 
most  cases.  The  patient  must  be  closely  watched,  so  that  measures 
may  be  taken  to  counteract  inflammatory  symptoms  in  their  earliest 
stages.  Even  after  one  of  these  wounds  has  healed,  and  the  patient 
to  all  appearance  has  quite  recovered,  it  is  necessary  to  enjoin  con- 
tinued abstuience  from  excesses  of  all  kinds.  Instances  are  fre- 
quently quoted  where  intoxication,  a  long  time  afixjr  the  date  of 
injury,  has  induced  symptoms  of  apoplexy  and  death.  In  the  Sur^ 
gical  History  of  the  Crimean  Campaign^  the  case  of  a  soldier  of  the 
Slst  Regiment,  thirty-eight  years  old,  who  received  a  contused 
wound  at  the  back  of  the  head  from  a  piece  of  shell,  without  section 
of  the  scalp  and  without  lesion  of  the  bone,  is  related.  In  this  in- 
stance a  small  abscess  formed  under  the  scalp  and  was  evacuatecL 
After  the  wound  was  healed,  the  man  suffered  from  constant  head- 
aches, and  was  invalided  to  England.  Soon  afl:er  landing,  he  drank 
freely,  coma  followed,  and  he  died  shortly  afl:erwards.  Tlie  post- 
mortem exammation  showed  traces  of  inflammatory  action  in  the 
dura  mater,  and  "just  anterior  and  superior  to  the  corpora  quadri- 
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gemina  was  a  tumour  the  size  of  a  walnut,  composed  of  organised 
fibrin  and  some  clotted  blood." 

Wounds  compUeated  with  fracture^  but  without  depression  on  thf 
cerebrum.  Tliese  are  very  uncertain  in  their  effects,  and  often  apt  to 
mislead  the  Surgeon,  from  the  absence  of  urgent  symptoms  in  their 
early  stages.  The  occurrence  of  fracture  is,  however,  sufficient  to 
show  the  force  with  which  the  projectile  has  struck  the  head,  and  to 
indicate  the  mischief  which  the  brain  and  its  immediate  coverings 
have  not  improbably  sustained. 

In  these  injuries  there  mny  be  a  simple  furrowing  of  the  outer 
table,  without  injiu-y  to  the  inner  ;  or  there  may  be  fissure  extend- 
ing to  a  greater  or  less  dcgi'ee  of  length,  or  radiating  in  several 
lines  ;  or  both  tables  mav  be  connninuted  in  the  dirtH.*tion  the  ball 
has  traversed  in  such  small  portions  that  they  lie  loosely  on  the  dura 
mater  without  much  alteration  in  the  general  outline  of  the  cranial 
curve.  The  chief  and  only  means  in  many  cases  of  concluding  that 
no  depression  upon  the  cerebnmi  has  taken  place  is  the  absence  of 
the  usual  symptoms  of  comjjression ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  simple 
observation  of  the  injury  to  the  outer  table,  whether  by  sight  or 
touch,  will  by  no  means  necessarily  lead  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
amount  of  injury,  or  change  of  position,  in  the  inner  table. 

When  simple  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  outer  surface  of  the 
skull  has  been  caused  by  the  passage  of  the  ball  or  other  missile, 
the  wound  will  sometimes  heal,  under  judicious  treatment,  without 
any  untoward  symptom.  A  layer  of  the  exi>osed  surface  of  bone 
will  i)robably  exfoliate,  and  the  wound  granulate  and  become  closed 
without  fiirther  trouble.  But  such  injuries,  for  reasons  before 
named,  are  very  likely  to  be  followed  by  inflammation,  and  not  im- 
probably abscess,  between  the  internal  table  and  dura  mater ;  and 
further,  as  a  consequence  of  the  vascular  supply  being  stopjHHl,  and 
perhaps  also  partly  from  the  effects  of  the  original  contusion  by 
necrosis  of  the  inner  Uible  itself.  Care  must  be  tiken  not  to  mis- 
txdce  one  of  these  injuries  for  a  depressed  fracture,  as  is  not  unlikely 
to  happen  when  the  excavation  eft'ected  by  the  i)rojectile  is  rather 
deep,  and  the  edges  of  the  bono  bordering  the  excavation  are  sharp. 

Fissured  fractures,  when  the  fissure  extends  through  the  skull, 
usually  result  from  injuries  by  shell.  The  passage  of  a  ball  may 
fracture  and  very  slightly  depress  a  portion  of  the  outer  table  of  the 
cranium,  and  then  the  line  of  fracture  will  very  closely  simulate 
fissured  fi-acturo  extending  through  both  tiiblcs,  and  the  diagnosis 
between  them  be  excessively  doubtful.      When   fissured  Iracture 
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exists,  the  distance  to  which  it  may  be  prolonged  is  often  quite  un- 
indicated  by  symptoms,  and  its  extent  is  very  uncertain.  Fissures 
often  extend  to  long  distances.  They  may  occur  at  a  part  remote 
from  the  8{)ot  directly  injured.  In  the  case  of  a  lieutenant  of  the 
Uth  Ha«*sars,  who  was  apparently  slightly  wounded  at  Balaklava 
in  the  middle  of  the  forehead  by  a  piece  of  shell,  a  fissured  fracture 
was  found  after  death  across  the  base  of  the  skull,  quite  uncon- 
nected with  the  primary  wound,  and  seemingly  from  cmitre-coup. 
Death  resuhed  from  inflammation  and  suppuration  set  up  near  this 
indirectly  injured  part  Fissured  fracture  of  the  inner  table  may 
also  occur  from  the  action  of  a  ball  without  external  evidence  of  the 
fracture.  Such  a  case  occurre<l  in  the  55th  Regiment  in  the  Crimea. 
The  soldier  had  a  wound  of  the  scalp  along  the  upper  edge  of  tho 
right  parietal  bone.  Tlie  ball  in  passing  had  denuded  the  bone ; 
but  there  was  no  depression.  The  man  walked  to  camp  from  tho 
trenches  without  assistance,  and  there  were  no  cerebral  symptoms 
on  his  arrival  at  hospital ;  but  five  days  afterwards  there  was  general 
cedema  of  the  scalp  and  right  side  of  face,  the  wound  became  un- 
healthy, and  slight  paralysis  appeared  on  the  left  side.  The  next  day 
hemiplegia  was  more  marked,  convulsion  and  coma  followed,  and  he 
died  on  the  tJiirteenth  day  after  the  injur}'.  Pressure  from  a  largo 
dotofcoagulum,  and  extensive  inflammatory  action,  were  the  im- 
mediate causes  of  death  ;  but  a  fissure,  confined  to  the  inner  table, 
nrnuing  in  line  with  tho  course  of  the  ball,  was  also  discovered.  A 
preparation  of  tho  calvarium  in  this  case  was  presented  by  Dr. 
Cowan,  55th  Regiment,  to  the  Museum  at  Fort  Pitt. 

Tlie  cases  where  comminution  has  resulted  from  the  track  of 
»  ball  across  the  skull,  generally  present  less  unfiivourable  results 
than  those  where  a  single  fissured  fracture,  extending  through  both 
tibles,  exists.  Tlie  small  loose  fragments  can  be  removed;  and  if 
the  dura  mater  Ijo  intact,  the  case,  with  proper  care  to  prevent  in- 
flammatorj'  action,  may  not  improbably  be  attended  witli  a  favour- 
ihle  recoven'. 

Wounds  complicated  with  fracture^  and  depression  on  the  cerehmm, 
Sach  wounds  are  most  serious,  and  the  prognosis  must  be  very 
unfavourable.  Tliey  must  not  bo  judged  of  by  comparison  with 
cw?s  of  fracture  witli  depression  caused  by  such  injuries  as  aro 
D^ly  met  with  in  civil  practice.  The  severe  concussion  of  the 
*holc  osseous  sphere  by  the  stroke  of  the  projectile,  the  bruising 
^  injury  to  the  Ixmy  texture  immediately  surrounding  tho  sj)ot 
*S^t  which  it  has  directly  impinged,  as  well  as  the  contusion  of 
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the  external  soft  parts,  so  that  the  wound  cannot  cIobo  by  the  adhe- 
sive process,  constitute  very  important  differences  between  gun-shot 
injuries  on  the  one  side,  and  others  caused  by  instruments  impelled 
solely  by  muscular  force  on  the  other.  So  also  the  injury  to  the 
brain  within,  and  its  investments,  is  proiwrtionably  greater  in  such 
injuries  from  gun-shot  The  experience  of  the  Crimean  campaign 
shows,  that  when  these  injiu-ies  occurred  in  a  severe  form,  tliey 
invariably  proved  fatal.  Of  seventy-six  cases  treated,  where  de- 
pression only,  without  penetration  or  ix?rforation,  existed,  fifty-five 
proved  fatal,  twelve  were  invalided,  and  nine  only  were  discharc^ 
to  duty.  In  the  twenty-one  sunivors,  the  amount  of  depression 
is  stated  in  tlie  history-  of  the  campaign  to  have  been  slight,  though 
unmistakable ;  and  all  except  one  recovered  without  any  bad  symp- 
tom. Of  eighty-six  otlier  cases  where  perforation  or  penetrarion  of 
the  cranium  occurred,  all  died. 

With  penetration  of  the  cerebrum.  It  is  ob^'loU8,  that  where  a 
projectile  has  power  not  only  to  fi^cture,  but  also  to  j)enetrate,  the 
cranium,  it  will  rarely  be  arrested  in  its  progress  near  the  wound 
of  entrance.  Either  splinters  of  bone,  or  tlie  ball,  or  a  portion  of 
it,  will  bo  carrieil  through  the  membranes  into  the  cerebral  mass. 
Sometimes  a  ball,  if  not  making  its  exit  by  a  second  opening  in  the 
cranium,  will  loilge  at  the  point  of  the  cerebral  substance  opposite 
to  tliat  of  its  place  of  entrance,  but  the  course  a  projectile  may 
follow  within  the  cranium  is  verv  uncertain. 

Instances  have  occurred  where  balls  have  lodged  in  the  cere- 
brum, without  giving  rise  to  serious  s\Tnptoms  of  danger  for  a  long 
time.  Such  cases  might  lead  to  throwing  Surgeons  off  their  guard 
in  nuiking  a  pn>gnosis,  ft*om  sup])osition  that  the  ball  by  some  acci- 
dent had  not  lod<^>d.  Tlie  case  of  a  soldier  womided  bv  a  ball  in 
the  posterior  jvart  of  the  side  of  the  head  is  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Guthrie.  The  wound  healeiU  and  the  man  returned  to  dutr;  a 
yo;ur  afterwanls  he  got  drunk,  and  died  suddenly.  The  ball  was 
found  in  a  s;ic,  lying  in  the  ivrpus  callosum.  Another  soldier 
woundeil  at  Waterloo  had  a  similar  recover^-,  and  also  died  after 
intoxit*ation.  The  UJl  was  found  deonlv  liHlged  in  a  cvst  in  the 
|HV*terior  juurt  of  tlie  bniin.  An  artillery  soldier  was  wounded  in 
the  IVimea  by  a  riHo-li«ll,  which  entered  near  the  inner  angle  of 
tlie  loft  sujH>iviliar\'  ridge.  Tlie  wound  pr\>gresscd  without  a  bad 
^yniptoui,  until  a  month  aftenA'anls,  wlu^n  coma  came  on,  and  death 
•liortlv  fi>IK>weil.  Tlie  ball  was  tbund  in  a  sac,  in  which  pus  also 
waa  contained,  at  the  baso  of  the  Iet\  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain. 
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Treatment  Tho  treatment  of  the  various  kinds  of  fractures 
from  gun-shoty  and  tlieir  complications,  may  bo  considered  toge- 
ther. Formerly,  a  gun-shot  wound  of  the  head  was  supposed  to  be 
in  itself  a  sufficient  indication  for  the  use  of  the  trephine ;  mdeed, 
even  Avhere  no  fracture  was  caused,  an  opening  was  recommended 
by  comparatively  recent  Surgeons  to  be  made  in  the  cranium,  to 
meet  symptoms  which  might  be  expected  to  result.  Modem  Sur- 
geons, however,  generally  have  made  use  of  the  trephine  only  when 
there  was  reason  for  concluding  that  depressed  bone  was  leading  to 
pertnanent  interruption  of  cerebral  fiinction,  or  that  an  abscess  had 
formed  within  reach,  and  was  capable  of  evacuation.  Preventive 
trepliining  lias  been  proved  to  be  useless,  as  well  as  dangerous,  and 
is  no  longer  an  admissible  operation.  The  tendency  of  the  most 
recent  experience  has  been  to  limit  the  practice  of  trephining  to  the 
narrowest  sphere;  and  when  the  very  great  difficulty  of  making 
accurate  diagnosis  in  these  cases  is  considered, — whether  as  to  the 
distinguishing  signs  of  compression ;  the  precise  seat  of  its  cause,  if 
the  compression  exist ;  the  space  over  which  this  cause,  when  ascer- 
tained, may  extend ;  its  persistent  or  temporary  character ;  its  com- 
plications ;  and  certain  dangers  connected  with  the  operation  itself, 
— no  wonder  need  be  excited  that  this  tendency  should  exist  Be- 
sides, the  numerous  cases  which  have  now  been  noted  where  bone 
has  evidently  been  depressed,  but  the  brain  has  accommodated  itself 
to  the  pressure  without  serious  disability  being  caused,  or  where 
compression  from  effusion  lias  been  removed  by  absorption  under 
proper  constitutional  treatment,  are  farther  causes  of  hesitation  in 
resj)ect  to  trephining.  In  the  Surgical  Report  of  the  Crimean  Cam^ 
paufriy  it  is  stated  that  the  trephine  was  only  successfully  applied  in 
four  cases  (and  none  of  these  were  from  rifle-balls)  during  the 
whole  war;  and  that  in  these  instances  the  patients  were  subse- 
quently subject  to  occasional  headache  and  vertigo;  and  in  the 
French  report,  by  Dr.  Scrive,  it  is  stated  that  trephining  was  for 
the  most  part  fatal  in  its  results  in  the  French  army.  In  siege- 
operations,  tho  experience  as  regards  wounds  of  the  liead  is  always 
verj'  extensive,  the  lower  parts  of  the  body  being  so  much  more 
protected  in  the  trenches.  According  to  Dr.  Scrive's  returns, 
one  of  every  three  men  killed  in  the  trenches  before  Sebasto- 
pol,  and  one  in  every  3*4  wounded,  was  injured  in  this  region. 
In  the  English  returns,  wounds  of  the  head  and  face  in  the  men 
are  shown  as  19*3  per  cent;  in  the  officers,  as  15  per  cent;  but 
this  is  of  the  total  wounded  in  the  field  as  well  as  in  the  trenches. 
Hicro  was,  therefore,  as  extensi>e  a  range  for  obscn^ation  of  the 
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effects  of  trephining  in  the  siege  of  Sebastopol   as    Is   likely  to 
happen  in  any  war.     Dr.  Stromever,  who  in  the  early  part  of  his 
professional  career  resorteil  to  trephining  in  complicated  fractures 
of  the  skull,  reconls  in  his  Principle's  of  yTditartf  Sunjen/j  that  ho 
has  ahandoned  the  practice.    After  the  battle  of  Kolding,  in  Schle»- 
wig,  in  1849,  there  were  eight  gun-shot  fractures   of  the  skull, 
with  depression,  and  more  or  less  oerebnil  symptoms.     In  all  these, 
with  one  exception,  the  detachment  of  the  fi^ctures  was   left  to 
nature,  and  all  recovered.    One  patient,  fn>m  whom  some  fragments 
were  removerl  on  the  seventh  dav,  was  place<l  in  considerable  dan- 
ger  by  the  treatment,  and  Dr.  Stromeyer  resolved  never  to  adopt 
it  again.     In  1850,  in  Sclileswig,  two  young  Surgeons  came  under 
Dr.  Stromever's  care  with  min-shot  wounds  of  the  head,  accoin- 
panied  by  deep  depression  ;  they  were  both  treated  without  tre- 
phining, and  both  recovered.     Tliroughout  the  tliree  campaigns  of 
the  Schleswig-Holstein  war,  there  was  only  one  case  of  trephining 
wliich  gave  a  favourable  result.     Military  exj)erienco  makes  it  diffi- 
cult to  understand  the  frequent  and  successful   performance  of 
trepanning  by  the  oUler  Surgeons  for  such  slight  causes  as  they 
performed  it,  excepting  tliat  the  patients  laboured  under  little  else 
than  the  effects  of  flie  oi)eration  itself,  while  very  fatal  mischief  has 
existed  in  addition  in  those  instances  in  which  tho  operation  lias 
been  resorted  to  for  accidents  from  gun-shot.      A  circumstance 
quoted  by  Sir  G.  BallinghaU  particularly  illustrates  the  favourable 
results  of  abstaining  from  trephining  in  some  cases.      At\er  the 
battle  of  Talavera,  a  hospital  which  had  been  established  in  the 
town  had  to  be  suddenly  abandoned,  and  jm  order  was  given  for  all 
the  wounded  who  could  march  to  leave  it^     There  was  no  time  for 
selection,  and  among  those  who  marched  were  twelve  or  fourteen 
men  with  wounds  of  the  head,  in  which  the  cranium  was  implicated, 
four  or  five  having  both  tables  fractured,  and  two  ha\Tng  the  glol>e 
of  one  eye  destroyed  along:  with  fi'acture  of  the  os  froiitis.     All 
these  men  recovered,  though  they  were  sixteen  days  on  the  march, 
harassed  and  exposed  to  a  burning  smi,  and  had  no  other  ap{)lica- 
tion  than  water-dressing.     Of  eight  cases  of  contusion  or  fracture 
of  tho  cranium,  with  displacement  of  botli  tables,  reconled  by  Dr. 
Williamson,  among  men  who  were  sent  from  India  to  Cliatliam, 
during  the  late  mutiny,  none  had  been  trephined.      In  all  those 
there  was  a  depressed  cicatrix,  the  wound  having  contracteil  and 
become  closed  by  a  strong  fibrous  investment.      In  one  case, — a 
wound  by  a  musket-ball,  in  the  centre  of  the  forehead, — tho  ball 
was  supposed  to  be  still  lodged  within  tho  skulL      In  the  Fort  Pitt 
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Museum  are  several  preparations,  showing  depressed  fracture  of  the 
imer  table  of  the  skull  from  gun-shot,  taken  from  patients  who 
liad  recovered  without  trephining,  and  died  years  afterwards  from 
3thor  causes.      The  edges  of  the  depressed  portions  of  bone  had 
become  smooth,  and  united  by  new  osseous  matter,  and  the  cere- 
brum must  have  accommodated  itself  to  the  new  form  of  the  inner 
cranial  surface.     Two  or  three  instances  are  known  in  which  the 
course  of  a  ball  has  been  traced  from  the  site  of  entrance  across 
the  brain,  and  trephining  resorted  to  for  its  extraction  with  success ; 
but  there  are  also  many  others  in  which  the  mere  operation  of  the 
extraction  of  a  foreign  body  has  apparently  led  to  the  immediate 
occurrence  of  fatal  results.      Moreover,  splinters  of  bone  are  not 
unfrequently  carried  into  the  brain  by  baUs,  and  these  may  elude 
obser>'ation ;  or  the  ball  itself  may  be  divided  and  enter  the  brain  in 
different  directions,  as  was  observed  in  the  Crimea ;  when  the  opera- 
tion of  trephining  can  only  be  an  additional  complication  to  the 
original  injury,  without  any  probable  advantage.     Wliere  irregular 
edges,  i^oints,  or  pieces  of  bone,  are  forced  down  and  penetrate — not 
merely  press  upon — the  cerebral  substance,  or  where  abscess  mani- 
festly exists  in  any  known  site,  or  a  foreign  substance  has  lodged 
near  the  surface,  and  relief  cannot  be  afforded  by  the  wound,  trephin- 
ing may  be  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  ;  but  the  application  of  the 
operation,  even  in  these  cases,  will  be  very  much  limited  if  certainty 
of  diagnosis  be  msisted  upon.     In  all  other  cases,  it  seems  now 
geneniUy  admitted,  that  much  harm  will  be  avoided,  and  benefit 
more  probably  effected,  by  employing  long-continued  constitutional 
treatment,  viz.  all  the  means  necessary  for  controlling  and  prevent- 
ing the  diffasion  of  inflammation  over  the  surface  of  the  brain  and 
its  membranes, — the  most  careftd  regimen,  very  spare  diet,  strict 
rest,  calomel  and  antimonials,  occasional  purgatives,  cold  applica- 
tion locally,  so  applied  as  to  exclude  the  air  from  the  wound,  and 
free  depletion  by  venesection,  in  case  of  inflammatory  symptoms 
arising.     Similar  remarks  will  apply  in  case  of  lodgment  of  a  pro- 
jectile within  the  brain ;  if  the  site  of  its  lodgment  is  obvious,  it 
should  be  removed  with  as  little  disturbance  as  possible,  but  trephin- 
ing for  its  extraction  on  simple  inference  is  unwarrantable. 

Gun-shot  Wounds  of  the  Spine. 

Gun-shot  wounds  of  the  spine  are  closely  associated  with  similar 
injuries  of  the  head.  In  both  classes,  corresponding  considerations 
must  bo  entertained  by  the  Surgeon  in  reference  to  the  important 
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nen'e-structures,  with  their  membranes,  which  are  likely  to  be 
involved  in  the  injur}'  to  their  osseous  cnveloi)e ;  in  both,  the  effects 
of  concussion,  compression,  laceration  of  substance,  or  subsequent 
inflammatoiy  action,  chiefly  attract  attention.  In  the  SuTyical  JFni- 
tory  of  the  Crimean  Cam^mgn^  twenty-seven  cases  are  noted  in 
which  vertebrae  were  fractured,  eight  being  witliout  apparent  lesion 
of  the  spinal  cord,  and  nineteen  with  evident  lesion.  Of  tliese, 
twenty-five  died ;  and  two,  in  which  the  fractiu'cs  were  confined  to 
the  processes  of  the  vertebra*,  survived  to  Ixj  invalided.  Tlie  gun- 
shot wounds  affecting  the  spinal  column  have  not  been  separateil 
from  injuries  in  other  regions  in  the  French  returns.  Six  men 
only  wounded  ui  the  spine,  during  the  late  mutiny  in  India,  arrived 
in  Cliatham.  In  all,  they  were  the  results  of  musket-balls.  Two 
were  wounds  of  the  sacrum ;  in  the  remainder,  the  portions  of  the 
vertebra?  fractured  were  the  spinous  processes.  Concussion  of  tlie 
spmal  column,  leading  to  paralysis  more  or  less  persistent,  is  usu- 
ally occasioned  by  fragments  of  shell,  or  stones  from  parapets ;  and 
in  these  cases  the  ac<;idents  are  mostly  accompanied  by  extensive 
lesions  of  the  neighbouring  structures.  In  one  fatal  case  in  the 
Crimea,  the  ball  passed  through  the  spine  rather  below  the  first 
dorsal  vertebra,  leading  to  complete  loss  of  sensation  and  voluntary 
motion  below  the  seat  of  injury,  and  death  on  the  sixteenth  day 
aftenvards ;  in  another,  a  rifle-bullet  entered  the  right  side  of  the 
second  lumbar  vertebra,  traversed  the  spmal  canal  at  that  part,  and 
lodged  in  the  body  of  the  bone.  In  this  latter  case,  violent  pain 
was  complained  of  in  the  lower  extremities,  shooting  along  the 
groins.  The  patient  was  paraplegic,  and  death  ensued  thirty-thi'ee 
hours  after  admission.  In  another  fatal  case,  a  ri^e-bullet  passed 
through  the  right  cheek,  and  lodged  near  the  base  of  the  skull. 
There  was  no  paralysis,  but  delirium  and  coma  supervened,  and  the 
patient  died  five  days  after  receiving  the  wound.  The  bullet  was 
found  after  death,  lying  just  below  the  basilar  process,  and  a  large 
piece  of  the  atlas  was  broken  off  and  almost  detached.  The  spinal 
cord  did  not  appear  to  have  been  primarily  injured;  but  acute 
inflammation  had  been  set  up,  and  had  extended  to  the  membranes 
of  the  brain.  There  is  a  preparation  in  the  Museum  at  Fort  Pitt, 
which  shows  fracture  both  of  the  atlas  and  axis,  without  lodgment 
of  the  ball.  The  patient  survived  thirtj'^  days.  It  is  curious  that, 
in  a  case  mider  the  care  of  the  writer,  before  referred  to,  where  a 
rifle-ball  passed  through  the  right  lohi,  entered  the  spmal  canal 
between  the  third  and  fourth  lumbar  vertebras,  breaking  the  lamina?, 
passed  u^nviu'ds  within  the  coliunn,  between  it  and  the  cord,  and 
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made  its  exit  through  the  left  intervertebral  foramen  between  the 
second  and  third  vertebras,  as  shown  after  death,  no  paralysis  oc- 
curred at  the  time  of  the  injury,  nor  subsequently,  nor  was  any 
evidence  afforded  j)08t  mortem  of  thecal  inflammation  having  been 
excited  (see  Guy^s  lUpai'ts^  vol.  v.  1859). 

In  injuries  of  the  vertebral  column  and  spinal  cord  occurring  in 
military  practice,  the  mischief  is  usually  so  complicated  and  exten- 
sive, and  the  medulla  itself  so  bruised,  that  the  cases  must  be  very 
niro  indeed  in  which  the  operation  of  trephining,  if  justifiable  in  any 
case,  can  oft'er  tlie  slightest  prospect  of  benefit.  M.  Baudens  ex- 
tracted with  an  elevator,  supplied  with  a  canula,  a  ball  which  had 
lodged  in  the  eleventh  dorsal  vertebra,  and  was  causing  compres- 
sion with  complete  paraplegia.  The  paralysis  disappeared  inune- 
diately  after  the  extraction  of  the  bullet ;  but  tetanus  came  on  four 
days  afterwards,  and  proved  speedily  fatal.  Balls  have  been  known 
lo  pa*s  through  the  bodies  of  vertebrae,  and  apparent  cure  follow ; 
but  as  such  patients  in  military  practice  are  usually  invalided  out  of 
the  sor\'ice  as  soon  as  they  are  fit  to  leave  hospital,  no  opportunity 
is  afforded  of  observing  the  consequences  which  idteriorly  ensue. 

Gun-shot  Wounds  of  the  Face. 

Wounds  of  the  face  fi*om  musket-shot,  grape,  and  small  Aug- 
ments of  shell  are  usually  more  distressing  from  the  deformity  they 
occasion  than  dangerous  to  life.  The  absence  of  vital  organs,  the 
natural  divisions  among  the  bones,  and  their  comparatively  soft 
structure,  rendering  them  less  liable  to  extensive  splitting;  the 
copious  vascular  reticulation  and  supply  rendering  necrosis  so  much 
less  likely,  and  repair  so  much  easier  than  in  other  bones;  the 
limited  amount  of  space  occupied  by  the  osseous  structure  between 
their  respective  periosteal  investments,  and  the  opportunities  from 
the  numl>er  of  cavities  and  passages  connected  with  this  region  for 
the  escape  of  discharges, — lead  to  this  result  On  the  other  hand, 
tlie  vascul.irity  of  this  region  leads  to  danger  both  of  primary,  and 
especially  secondary,  haemorrhage, — a  circumstance  which  in  all 
deep  wounds  of  this  region  must  be  looked  for  as  a  not  improbable 
complication.  The  other  complications  of  these  gun-shot  wounds 
are  lesions  of  the  organs  of  special  sense,  injury  to  the  base  of  the 
skull,  paralysis  from  injury  to  nerves,  wounds  of  glands,  their  ducts, 
and  of  the  lacrymal  apparatus ;  but  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  do 
more  than  allude  to  them,  as  the  considerations  connected  with  their 
treatment  will  be  foimd  elsewhere. 
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Wounds  from  cannon-shot  ooeasionallj  illustrate  what  terrible 
injuries  may  be  borne  in  this  region  without  life  being  at  once  ex- 
tinguished. Tliey  are  the  more  distressing  because  the  patient  Uvet» 
conscious  of  his  sufferings  without  possibility  of  surgical  alleviation. 
The  case  of  an  officer  of  Zouaves,  wounded  in  the  Crimea,  is  re- 
corded, who  had  his  whole  face  and  lower  jaw  carried  away  by  a 
ball,  die  eyes  and  tongue  included,  so  Uiat  there  remained  only  the 
cranium,  supported  by  the  spine  and  necL  This  unfortunate  being 
lived  twenty  hours  after  the  injury,  breathing  by  the  laryngeal 
opening  at  the  pharynx,  wliile  his  gestures  left^  no  doubt  that  he 
was  conscious  of  liis  condition.  Mr.  Gutluie  has  recorded  a  similar 
case  which  occurred  in  an  officer  during  the  assault  of  Badajos. 
Tliis  patient  suffijred  distressingly  from  want  of  water  to  moisten 
his  tlu*oat,  but  could  not  swallow  when  some  was  brought.  One 
eye  was  left  hanging  in  the  orbit,  the  floor  of  which  was  destroyed, 
and  this  enabled  liim  to  write  thanks  for  attention  paid  him.  Be 
did  not  die  till  the  second  night  aft^r  the  injurj'. 

In  the  treatment  of  gun-shot  wounds  of  the  face  where  the  bones 
are  splintered  and  torn,  the  Sm-geon  should  always  retain  and  re- 
place as  many  of  the  broken  portions  as  possible.  It  is  often  sur- 
prising how  small  connexions  with  neighbouring  soft  parts  will  suf- 
fice to  maintain  \'itality,  and  lead  to  restored  union  in  tliis  region. 
A  case  which  occurred  to  the  writer  in  August  1855,  in  a  private  of 
the  19th  Regiment,  is  detailed  in  the  Lancet,  p.  436,  of  tliat  year. 
Tlie  wound  was  caused  by  a  fragment  of  shell.  The  right  half  of  the 
arch  of  the  palate  was  jammed  in  and  fixed  at  right  angles  to  the 
other  half,  and  the  upper  maxillary  bone  was  so  comminuted  that  it 
was  scarcely  possible  to  note  the  directions  of  the  lines  of  fi-acture. 
The  lower  maxilla  was  broken  in  tlu*ee  places,  and  there  was  exten- 
sive laceration  of  the  soft  parts.  Great  difficulty  was  met  with  at 
first  in  unlocking  the  parts  of  the  palate  which  had  been  driven  into 
each  other,  and  when  they  were  separated  die  right  half  hung  down 
loosely  in  the  mouth ;  yet  favourable  union  was  obtained  between 
all  these  ft*actures,  the  broken  portions  being  adjusted  so  that  the 
man  recovered  with  both  tlie  upper  and  lower  maxillae  consolidated 
in  their  normal  relations  to  each  other.  No  teeth  had  been  driven 
out  of  their  sockets,  and  they  were  very  useftil  as  points  of  support 
in  the  steps  taken  to  procure  coaptation  of  the  disunited  fragments. 
In  the  Lancet  of  February  24th,  1855,  may  be.  found  the  description 
of  a  series  of  womids  of  the  face  from  the  Crimea  which  were  ex- 
amined by  Mr.  Samuel  Solly,  and  described  by  him,  some  of  them 
illustrating  how  wonderfully  the  larger  arteries  often  escape  in  these 
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injuries.  In  one,  loss  of  the  sense  of  taste  on  one  side  of  the  tongue 
had  resiilted ;  in  two,  there  was  partial  paralysis  of  the  portio  dura ; 
in  another,  impaired  action  of  the  jaw.  In  one,  where  a  ball  entered 
nt  the  junction  of  the  malar  bone  and  os  frontis  on  the  left  side,  and 
descended  and  escaped  at  the  |X)sterior  border  of  the  stemo-mas- 
toid  muscle,  the  sight  of  the  left  eye  was  destroyed,  and  that  of  the 
ri^ht  weakened ;  and  constant  headache,  dullness  of  intellect,  and  in- 
capacity for  mental  application  remained.  The  injury  had  originally 
been  followed  by  symptoms  of  cerebral  concussion.  In  another  case 
the  man  came  home  with  an  iron  shot  firmly  wedged  and  lodged  in 
the  centre  of  the  vomer.  When  extracted  at  Chatham  by  StaflF- 
Surgeon  Parry,  it  was  found  to  weigh  nearly  four  ounces.  The  re- 
turns of  the  Crimean  campaign,  from  the  1st  of  April  1855  to  the  end 
of  the  war,  show  533  wounds  of  the  face,  of  which  number  445  re- 
turned to  duty,  74  were  invalided,  and  14  died.  Bones  were  pene- 
trated in  107  of  these  cases ;  one  eye  was  injured  in  42,  and  both  eyes 
in  2  cases.  Mr.  Guthrie  has  recorded  that  he  several  times  saw  both 
eyes  destroyed  by  one  ball,  without  much  other  mischief;  and  one, 
and  even  both,  rendered  amaurotic  by  balls  which  had  passed  behind 
the  eyes.  Of  21  cases  of  wounds  of  the  face,  with  injuries  to  bones, 
returned  to  England  from  the  late  Indian  mutiny,  and  recorded  by 
Dr.  Williamson,  11  had  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye,  and  1  of  both 
eyes ;  6  cases  were  compUcated  with  fracture  of  the  lower  jaw,  and 
in  3  of  these  the  fracture  remained  ununited. 

Gun-shot  Wounds  of  the  Chest, 

These  always  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  injuries  from  war- 
fare, both  in  the  open  field  and  more  especially  in  sieges,  where  the 
upper  part  of  the  body  is  chiefly  exposed.  Dr.  Scrive's  returns 
ftliow  that  the  proportion  of  chest  to  other  wounds  was  1  in  12  in 
the  trenches,  and  1  in  20  in  ordinary  engagements.  Li  the  British 
forces  they  are  returned  as  1  in  10  among  the  officers  during  the 
whole  war,  and  nearly  1  in  17  among  the  men,  from  1st  April  1855 
to  the  end  of  the  war.  The  ample  space  of  this  region,  and  the  ex- 
posed surface  it  offers  as  a  target  towards  the  enemy,  would  lead  to 
an  anticipation  of  such  results.  The  serious  complications  which  en- 
Hue  when  the  cavity  of  the  chest  is  penetrated,  and  the  dangerous  con- 
sequences of  wounds  of  its  viscera,  cause  the  proportionate  mortality 
to  be  very  great  The  British  returns  show  that  among  the  officers 
treated  for  these  wounds  31-1-  per  cent,  and  among  the  men  28-jig- 
per  cent,  died.    Out  of  603  wounded  men  who  returned  to  England 
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from  the  late  Indian  mutiny,  the  number  who  had  received  wounds 
of  the  chest  was  onlv  19.  In  manv  instances  men  thus  wounded  do 
not  live  long  enough  to  come  under  treatment,  but  die  on  the  field 
of  action  from  penetration  of  the  heart,  hsemonrhage,  suffocation,  or 
shock ;  and  the  pro|x>rtion  of  chest-wounds  returned  as  **  killed  in 
action/'  or  as  "  died  under  treatment/'  will  constantly  vary  accord- 
ing to  circumstances  connected  with  the  nature  of  the  military 
operations,  and  the  opportunities  of  early  removal  from  the  field  to 
hospitaL 

Gun-shot  wounds  of  the  chest  mav  convenientiv  be  divided  for 
Study  into  two  classes,  viz.  non-penetrating  and  petietrating.  XoN- 
PESETRATDfG  woiuids  bccomc  subdivided  into  simple  contused  wounds 
of  the  soft  parietes;  contused  and  lacerated  wounds;  the  same  ac- 
companied with  injury  to  bones  or  cartilage ;  and  lastly,  those  com- 
plicated with  lesion  of  some  of  the  contents  of  the  chest,  the  pleura 
remaining  imopened,  or,  if  opened,  without  a  superficial  woimd. 
Peketratisg  wounds  mav  exist  without  wound,  or  with  woimds, 
of  one  or  more  of  the  viscera  of  this  cavity.  Among  the  more 
serious  complications  with  which  the  latter  may  be  accompanied  is 
the  lodgment  of  the  projectile,  or  other  foreign  bodies,  as  of  frag- 
ments of  bone,  within  the  chest.  As  wounds  of  the  heart  and  great 
vessels  are  almost  invariably  at  once  fatal,  and  as  the  organs  of  re- 
spiration occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  cavity  of  this  region,  it  is  in 
reference  to  the  latter  that  the  treatment  of  chest- woimds  is  chiedy 
concerned. 

Xon-penetrating  xcounds.     Of  the  simpler  wounds  in  which  the 
soft  parietes  only  are  involved  little  need  be  ob3er\-ed,  excepting  that 
the  healing  process  is  often  prolonged  by  the  natural  movements  of 
the  ribs  to  which  the  wounded  structures  are  attached,  especially 
when  the  ball  has  taken  a  circuitous  course  beneath  the  skin,  and 
that  the  Surgeon  must  be  on  his  guard  to  watch  for  pleuritis  arising 
as  an  occasional  consequence  of  these  injuries.     In  two  deaths  re- 
corded in  the  Director- GeneraFs  Histonj  of  the  Crimean  War^  under 
simple  flesh-woimds,  without  ftxicture  or  pleural  opening,  frt>m  bul- 
lets, the  fetaJ  termination  arose  from  pleuro-pneumonia.    When  the 
force  has  been  great,  as  when  fragments  of  shell  or  rifle-balls  strike 
at  ndl  speed  against  a  man's  breast-plate,  not  only  may  troublesome 
superScial  abscesses  and  sinuses  follow,  but  the  lungs  may  have 
oeen  cowpj^p^^^^^^  and  ccch^-mosed  at  the  time  of  the  injury,  and  hae- 
o^rsis  be  ^^^  ^  of  the  sj-mptoms  presented. 

^e   f>xojcctile  has  been  of  large  size,  although  no  opening 
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of  the  parietos  or  fracture  exists,  death  sometimes  ensues  by  suffo- 
cation as  the  clirect  result  of  pulmonary  engorgement.     Tlie  d.anger 
of  pleuritis  or  pneumonia  will  be  greater  when  the  injury  has  been 
80  severe  as  to  cause  division  of  bone  or  cartilage,  and  the  subse- 
quent suppuration  and  process  of  exfoliation  will  not  unfroquently 
r     prove  very  tedious  and  troublesome.     Although  the  pleura  has  not 
been  opened,  the  lung  may  be  lacerated,  either  by  the  force  of  con- 
tnsion,  or,  as  in  a  case  recorded  by  Dr.  Macleod,  by  the  edges  of 
the  fractured  ribs,  which  may  afterwards  return  to  their  normal  re- 
ktive  positions,  ^do  as  to  leave  no  indication  during  life  of  the  means 
by  which  the  lung  had  been  wounded.     Such  an  injury  would  be 
pendered  much  more  probable  by  the  existence  of  old  adhesions, 
connecting  the  pulmonary  and  costal  pleurae  opposite  to  the  site  of 
injury. 

Notwithstanding  a  projectile  has  not  penetrated  the  parietes  of 
the  chest,  a  pleural  cavity  may  be  opened,  as  in  injuries  from  other 
cinses,  and  the  lung  wounded  by  the  sharp  edges  of  fractured  ribs. 
His  will  be  indicated  by  emphysema,  pneumo-thorax,  haemoptysis, 
probably  signs  of  internal  haemorrhage  and  inflammation.  Such 
wounds  will  generally  be  the  result  of  injuries  from  fragments  of 
shell 

Penetrating  wounds.  These  wounds,  especially  when  the  lung  is 
perforated  or  the  projectile  lodges,  are  necessarily  exceedingly  dan- 
gerous. Fatal  consequences  are  to  be  feared,  either  from  haemor- 
rhage, leading  to  exhaustion  or  suffocation ;  from  inflammation  of 
the  pulmonarj'  structure  or  pleura; ;  from  irritative  fever  accom- 
panying profiise  discharges ;  or  from  fluid  accumulations  in  one  or 
both  of  the  pleural  sacs. 

In  gun-shot  injuries  a  penetrating  wound  of  the  chest  is  in  most 
instances  readily  obvious  to  the  sense  of  sight  or  touch  ;  but  it  will 
be  found  by  no  means  easy  always  to  decide  whether  a  lung  has 
been  jienetrated  or  otherwise.  Tlie  train  of  symptoms  usually  de- 
scribed as  characterising  wounds  of  the  lung  must  not  bo  expected 
to  be  all  constantly  present ;  they  are  each  liable  to  be  modified  by 
a  great  variety  of  circumstances,  and  may  each  severally  exist  in 
|*Detrating  wounds  of  the  chest  where  the  lung  has  escaped  per- 
foration. Nor  is  it  always  easy  to  determine  whether  the  ball  has 
lodged  or  not ;  or,  the  ball  having  passed  through,  whether  frag- 
ments of  bone,  or  other  substances,  have  remained  behind. 

When  the  chest  has  been  opened  by  a  projectile,  the  following 
wgna  may  be  expected  in  addition  to  tlie  external  physical  evidences 
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of  the  injiirj' :  a  certain  amount  of  constitutional  shock ;  collapse  firom 
]o^^  of  h\if*A  ;  anfl,  if  the  lung  be  wounded,  eflFusion  into  the  pleural 
cavity,  haeinoptysk,  dy>pn«*a.  and  an  exsanguine  appearance.  These 
will  g».*nerally,  but  not  invariably,  be  foUoweil,  after  twenty -fonr 
luMirs  or  later,  by  the  asual  signs  of  inflammation  in  some  of  the 
fitructures  injure^L 

Tlie  shoT'k  of  ficnetratin^  wounds  of  the  chest,  apart  from  the 
collapse  eon:*erjuent  on  luemorrliage,  is  not  generally  so  great  aa 
hapjKMis  in  extensive  injuries  to  the  extremities  or  in  penetrating 
wounds  of  the  alxlomen.  There  is  often  much  more  *  shock'  when 
a  ball  has  not  penetrate<l ;  but,  having  met  with  something  to  op- 
jKjse  it«  course,  has  nevertheless  inflicted  a  violent  percussion  of  the 
whole  chest  and  its  contents. 

When  loss  of  bWxl  occurs  without  the  lung  being  wounded,  the 
ha;morrhage  is  probably  procee<ling  from  a  wound  of  one  of  the  in- 
tercostal arteries,  which  lias  been  torn  by  the  sharp  ends  of  frac- 
tured Ixiue.  Serioas  lia^morrhage,  however,  is  exceedingly  rare 
firjm  vessels  external  to  the  cavitv  of  the  chest 

When  blood  is  effused  in  any  large  quantity  into  the  pleural  sac, 
— as  indicatr^l  by  the  exsanguine  appearance  of  the  patient,  increas- 
ing dysjina^a,  occasional  haemoptysis,  and  the  stethoscopic  signs  on 
aiLscultation, — the  inference  is,  that  the  lung  has  been  opened,  and 
tliat  it  is  from  its  structure  the  blood  is  flowing.  Tlie  amount  of 
luL'morrliago  in  wounds  of  the  lungs  will  greatly  varj-  according  to 
the  direction  of  the  track  of  the  ball ;  for  the  large  vessels  cannot 
here  glide  away  from  the  action  of  the  projectile,  as  they  may  in  the 
neck  or  extremities  of  the  body.  Wounds,  therefore,  near  the  root 
of  each  lung,  where  the  pulmonary  arteries  and  veins  are  largest, 
are  attended  with  the  greatest  amount  of  liaemorrhage ;  and  as  co- 
agula  can  liardly  form  sufSciently  to  suppress  the  flow  of  blood,  are 
generally  fatal. 

Haemoptysis  indicates  injury  to  the  lung,  but  does  not  give 
assurance  that  this  organ  has  been  penetrated.  It  generally  accom- 
panies gun-shot  wounds  of  tlio  lung  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  no 
doubt  always  when  a  bronchial  tube  of  large  size  is  penetrated;  but, 
as  may  be  ascertained  by  careful  perusal  of  recorded  cases,  is  some- 
times wholly  absent,  even  though  the  patient  may  be  troubled  by 
cough.  Dr.  Fraser,  in  a  recent  monograph  on  Wounds  of  the  Cliestj 
states  that  out  of  nine  fatal  cases  obsen'ed  by  him  in  the  Crimea  in 
which  the  lungs  were  wounded,  only  one  had  haemoptysis ;  and  out 
of  seven  in  which  the  lungs  were  found  not  to  be  wounded,  two  had 
moptysis.     ThiS;  however,  from  the  writer's  observation,  would 
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•ppear  to  be  an  nnosual  proportion  of  cases  in  which  haemoptysis 
was  not  present  after  wounds  of  the  lungs. 

D}'8pnc£a  is  a  frequent  accompaniment  of  wounds  penetrating 
ibe  lung,  but  not  a  constant  symptom  before  inflammatory  action 
lias  set  in.  When  dyspnoea  is  great  in  the  early  period,  it  will 
often  be  found  to  depend  upon  the  injuries  to  the  parietes,  and  to 
the  pain  caused  on  taking  a  full  inspiration ;  as  a  sign  of  subsequent 
miscliief  in  the  progress  of  the  case,  it  is,  of  course,  very  constantly 
present  It  is  now  known  that  the  opening  of  the  pleura  does*  not 
necessarily  induce  collapse  of  the  lung,  even  though  unfettered  by 
adhesions,  during  Ufe.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  escape 
of  air  by  the  wound  was  a  sufScient  proof  that  the  lung  had  been 
opened  by  the  projectile;  but  it  is  evident  that  it  is  not  so,  as  the  air 
Bay  enter  by  the  wound  and  be  forced  out  again  by  the  expansion 
of  the  lung  in  inspiration,  or  by  the  action  of  the  chest  on  expira- 
tioo.  If  air  and  frothy  mucus  with  blood,  as  noticed  in  one  of 
the  cases  itecorded  in  the  Crimean  campaign,  escape  by  the  wound, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  nature  of  the  injury.  Emphysema  is 
lot  oonunon  in  penetrating  gun-shot  wounds,  but  occasionally  hap- 
ftOL  The  free  opening  generally  made  by  the  projectile  sufficiently 
eqdains  this  fact. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  refer  at  any  length  in  this  place  to  the 
inflammations  which  may  supervene.  Diffused  inflammation  of  the 
fauig  after  wounds  is  not  so  common  as  might  perhaps  be  expected. 
In  un&vourable  cases,  the  pleural  cavity  is  generally  found  to  be 
the  seat  of  extensive  inflammatory  action,  or  imhealthy  accumula- 
tions, especially  where  irritation  has  been  kept  up  by  the  presence 
of  foreign  Ixxlics,  or  the  patient's  constitution  has  become  from  any 
cause  debilitated. 

Trmtmtnt.  The  object  of  the  Surgeon's  care  must  bo  in  the 
first  place  to  arrest  haemorrhage ;  afterwards  to  remove  pieces,  or 
jagged  projections,  of  bone,  or  any  other  sources  of  local  irritation  ; 
and  to  adopt  means  to  prevent  interference  with  the  natural  process 
of  cure,  which  takes  place  by  adhesion  of  the  opposite  pleural  sur- 
&ces  near  the  wound  in  the  first  instance,  and  subsequently  by  cica- 
trisation of  the  wound  itself,  or,  as  shown  in  an  interesting  prepara- 
tioo  in  the  Museum  of  the  Army  Medical  Department  at  Fort  Pitt, 
hr  contraction  into  a  narrow  sinus  lined  with  a  distinct  adventitious 
membrane  into  wliich  the  small  bronchial  tubes  open.  Although 
the  shock  may  happen  to  be  considerable,  attempts  to  rally  the 
patient,  if  any  be  made^  should  bo  conducted  very  cautiously ;  the 
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j>njlon;:ation  of  the  dopressod  condition  may  be  valuable  in  enaUmg 
the  injured  stnictures  to  assume  the  neeessarv  st^ite  for  preventing 
liiemorrha<xe.  Hiemorrhage  fi*oni  vesst^'U  belonging  to  the  coital  pa- 
rietes  should  Ix?  arrested  bv  liir*iture,  as  in  other  parts,  if  the  source 
from  which  it  procee<ls  can  Ix?  ascertained,  and  if  the  flow  of  blood 
be  s<j  free  as  not  to  be  control! tnl  by  the  onlinan'  styptic*.  Operative 
interfurence  of  this  kind  is  chiefly  cjdle^l  for  on  accoimt  of  secondary, 
not  jirimarA',  liicraorrhase.  Hieniorrhage  irom  the  lung  itself  must 
be  treatcfl  on  the  general  principlfs  adopted  in  all  such  cases ;  the 
application  of  (*old  to  the  chest,  j>ertcct  quiet,  the  administration  of 
opium,  and,  if  the  patient  Ix)  sufliciently  strong,  bleeding  from  a 
large  o[)ening  until  s>Tict»j)e  suj^enenes.  When  blood  lias  accumu- 
lated in  any  large  quantity,  and  the  patient  is  much  oppressed,  the 
wound  should  be  enlarged,  if  necessar}',  so  as,  with  the  assistance  of 
projx^r  jKisition,  to  facilitate  its  escajK?.  If  the  eflused  blood,  from 
the  situation  of  the  wound,  cannot  be  thus  evacuated,  and  the  patient 
Ixj  in  danger  of  suffocation,  then  the  performance  of  paracentesis, 
as  directed  for  the  relief  of  empyema,  must  he  resorted  to. 

The  extensive  bleedings  fonnerly  recommended  in  all  penetrating 
gun-shot  woimds  of  the  chest  are  now  practised  with  much  greater 
limitations ;  indeed,  shoidd  never  be  employed  simply  with  a  view 
to  j)revent  mischief  from  arising.     Venesection  carried  to  a  great 
extent  d<x?s  harm  by  lessening  the  restorative  powers  of  the  frame. 
It  appears  to  interrupt  the  process  of  adhesion  between  the  pleural 
surfaces  and  the  steps  taken  by  nature  to  repair  tlie  existing  mis- 
chief, while  it  leads  the  injured  structures  into  a  condition  favour- 
able for  gangrene,  or  encourages  the  formation  of  ill-conditioned 
purulent  effusions.      When   inflammation  has   arisen,  venesection 
may  Ix)  joined  with  other  means  to  control  its  excessive  action,  and 
to  gi\  e  relief,  which  it  certainly  docs,  to  the  patient ;  and  where 
haemorrhage  is  manifestly  going  on  internally,  it  may  be  practised 
with  a  view  of  draining  the  blood  from  the  system  and  more  speedily 
inducing  faintncss,  to  give  an  opportunity  to  the  pulmonic  vessels 
to  become  closed ;  but,  even  when  thus  applied,  the  general  state  of 
the  patient  will  not  be  unconsidered  by  a  judicious  Surgeon,  nor 
caution  neglecte<l  lest  the  venesection  cause  him  to  sink  more  rapidly 
from  the  additional  shock  to  the  svstem  luid  abstraction  of  restora- 
tive  forcfc.     Taking  away  blood  certainly  does  not  prevent  pneu- 
monia from  8ui>ervening,  but  occasionally  seems  to  give  the  inflam- 
mation, when  it  arises,  more  power  over  the  weakened  structures, 
or  even  to  cause  it  to  be  accompanied  with  t^-phoid  symptoms. 
Many  cases  will  be  fomid  in  the  various  published  reconls  derived 
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firom  the  Crimean  campaign^  where  favourable  recovery  has  taken 
l^ace  after  wounds  of  the  lung  without  venesection  being  at  all 
Tttcnted  to  as  part  of  the  treatment 

The  case  of  an  officer  of  the  19th  Eegiment,  who  was  shot  at  the 
isnnlt  of  the  Great  Redan,  and  under  the  care  of  the  writer,  will 
KTve  to  illustrate  some  of  the  points  before  named.  In  this  in- 
tUnce,  a  rifle-ball  passed  through  the  upper  part  of  the  left;  scapula 
near  its  superior  posterior  angle,  comminuting  the  bone  and  en- 
tering the  chest.  The  ball,  together  with  a  piece  of  cloth,  was  ex- 
cuedin  fit)nt,  two  inches  above  and  internal  to  the  fold  of  the  axilla. 
He  mouth  was  filled  with  blood  immediately  after  the  injury ; 
bloody  expectoration  continued  for  three  days ;  there  was  hacking 
eoogh  on  increased  inspiration ;  the  respiratory  murmur  was  accom- 
pmied  with  slight  crepitating  rales  in  the  upper  part  of  the  lung ; 
there  was  weakness,  but  not  much  *  shock.'  The  small  degree  of 
the  latter  symptom,  and  the  absence  of  evidence  of  effusion  of 
blood  into  the  pleural  cavity,  led  at  the  time  to  a  suspicion  that 
the  ball  had  glanced  round  the  costal  pleura  and  had  only  contused 
the  long ;  but  the  fact  of  the  absence  of  vessels  of  large  size  at  this 
put  of  the  lung,  especially  if  there  were  pleural  adhesions,  may 
have  been  the  cause  of  these  results.  This  officer  had  been  much 
weakened  in  fi^nie  by  scorbutic  diarrhoea  in  the  winter  of  1854-55, 
ind  though  the  cure  was  protracted  by  occasional  attacks  of  diar- 
rhcEa  sabsoquently  to  the  injury,  by  profiise  discharge  from  the 
wounds,  and  separation  from  time  to  time  of  spiculse  of  bone,  ho 
left  for  England  two  months  afterwards  with  his  recovery  nearly 
completed,  and  no  inconvenience  has  been  experienced  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  since.  No  venesection  was  practised  in  this 
Cfcie ;  but  tonics,  nourishing  diet,  and  port-wine  were  given  as  soon 
18  suppurative  action  had  been  established. 

But  in  discountenancing  great  bleeding,  mention  should  not  at 
the  same  time  be  omitted,  that,  in  many  cases,  recorded  by  numerous 
luthors,  and  judging  postfacUim^  the  successfiil  issues  appear  to  have 
been  owing  to  copious  venesection.  A  remarkable  case  occurred  hi 
I  young  soldier  of  the  33d  Regiment,  private  Thomas  Monaghan, 
nnder  the  care  of  Deputy  Insj)ector-General  Dr.  Muir,  then  Sur- 
Jieon  of  the  regiment  This  man  was  wounded  in  August  1855, 
through  the  left  shoulder-joint  and  chest,  the  glenoid  c^ivity  and 
head  of  the  humerus  being  injured,  and  tlie  lung  implicjitcd.  In 
this  instan<-o  complete  recovery  as  to  the  chest,  and  recovery  with 
I«rtial  anchylosis  of  the  shoulder,  without  operative  interference, 
followed,  and  ap|)eared  attributable  chiefly  to  inflammatory  action 
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being  subdued  by  repeated  depletion,  the  use  of  antimonial  medi- 
cines, and  enforced  abstinence.  In  two  other  cases,  hitherto  un- 
recorded, which  occurred  during  the  same  month  in  the  same  regi- 
ment, successful  terminations  appeared  to  be  attributable  to  similar 
means.  In  one  of  these  the  ball  entered  the  front  of  the  chest,  be- 
tween the  third  and  fourth  ribs,  and  passed  out  between  the  seventh 
and  eighth  ribs  below ;  in  the  other,  after  passing  through  the  right 
arm,  it  entered  the  chest  at  the  posterior  border  of  the  axilla,  and 
emerged  near  the  apex  of  the  scapula. 

To  remove  splinters  of  bone,  and  readjust  indented  portions  of 
the  ribs,  the  finger  should  be  introduced  into  the  wound,  and  care 
taken  that  in  doing  so  no  pieces  of  cloth  or  fragments  be  separated 
and  projected  into  the  pleural  sac.  Notice  must  at  the  same  time 
be  taken  of  any  bleeding  vessel  requiring  to  be  secured.  A  pledget 
of  lint  should  be  laid  over  the  wound,  and  a  broad  bandage  placed 
round  the  chest,  just  tight  enough  to  support  the  ribs,  and  in  some 
degree  to  restrain  their  movements,  but  with  an  opening  over  each 
wound  large  enough  to  permit  the  ready  access  of  the  Surgeon  to 
it  if  necessary.  If  the  patient's  comfort  admits  of  it,  he  should  be 
laid  with  the  wound  downwards,  with  a  view  to  prevent  accumula- 
tion of  fluid  in  the  pleura ;  and  if  there  be  two  openings,  as  will  be 
most  frequently  the  case  in  rifle-ball  wounds,  one  wound  should  be 
thus  placed,  and  the  upper  one  kept  covered.  In  gun-shot  womids, 
closure  of  the  parietes  by  adhesion  is  of  course  not  to  be  looked  for. 
Tlio  diet,  beverages,  and  medicines  must  constantly  have  reference 
to  the  avoidance  of  inflammatory  action ;  and  should  this  occur, 
it  must  be  combated  on  general  principles.  It  is  by  such  means  we 
shall  best  assist  the  natural  efforts  towards  recovery. 

If  the  presence  of  a  ball  within  the  cavity  be  ascertained,  efforts 
should  be  made  for  its  removal.  But  any  attempt  to  determine 
where  the  ball  has  lodged  should  be  made  very  cautiously,  as  more 
harm  may  result  from  the  interference  than  from  the  lodgment  of  the 
foreign  body.  The  existence  of  old  adhesions  will  modify  the  effects 
of  a  penetrating  wound,  by  excluding  the  track  of  the  ball  from  the 
general  pleural  cavity,  and  may  influence  the  result  of  the  injury,  es- 
pecially if  there  be  hasmorrhage,  or  lodgment  of  foreign  bodies,  which 
may  thus  be  brought  within  the  sphere  of  removal  more  readily. 

Wou7id8  of  the  heart  seldom  come  to  the  military  Surgeon's 
notice,  as  they  ordinarily  prove  fatal  on  the  battle-field.  Still  it  is 
tight  to  mention,  that  examples  occur  in  which  musket-balls 'are 
bdged   in  the  heart  without  immediately  fatal  results;  and  one 
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rcoordod,  where  a  ball  was  found  imbedded  in  its  substance 
are  after  the  injiury  was  received,  and  death  then  ensued 
Miuses  unconnected  with  the  wound.*  Cicatrices  have  also 
liscovered,  showing  that  a  portion  of  this  organ  had  been 
ed  with  recovery.  A  private  of  the  2d  Foot,  wounded  in 
est,  came  to  England  in  a  tr»isport,  and  died  sixteen  days 
ards  in  the  military  hospital  at  PljTnoutL     On  removing  the 

a  ball  was  found  in  the  pericardium.  There  was  a  trans- 
opening  in  the  right  ventricle,  near  the  origin  of  the  pul- 
y  arterj',  and  the  a])pearances  led  to  the  supposition  that  the 
ad,  previous  to  death,  been  lying  in  the  right  auricle.  There 
?ncral  inflammation  of  the  heart  and  left  side  of  the  chest,  but 
:ns  of  inflammation  on  the  right  side.  A  preparation  of  this 
is  presened-t  These  are  only  referred  to  as  indications  of 
cases  may  occur  among  chest-injuries ;  such  accidents  are  so 
s  to  lead  to  little  practical  result. 

Gun-shot  Wounds  of  the  Neck. 

m-shot  wounds  of  this  region  do  not  appear  to  be  so  fatal  as 
be  anticipated  fi*om  the  large  vessels  and  important  canals 
2  to  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  which  at  first  sight  appear  to 
'xiK)sod  and  unprotected.  In  no  region  arc  so  many  examples 
I  of  large  vcf^sels  meeting  but  escaping  from  balls  in  their  pass- 
in  this ;  because  the  cause  whidi  operates  elsewhere,  ready 
ry  among  long  and  yielding  structures,  exists  in  a  greater 

in  the  neck  than  in  any  other  part    Where  the  large  vessels 
I  to  l>c  divided,  death  must  follow  almost  immediately. 
jK^rficial  wouniLs  of  the  neck   offer  no  peculiarities.      The 

and  trachea  Ijeing  the  organs  most  prominent,  and  most 
iitly  injured,  are  those  which  chiefly  attract  the  Surgeon's 
in  warfare ;  but  a  consideration  of  the  anatomical  structure 
once  show  wliat  numerous  other  complications,  whether  fi*om 
injurj'  or  consecjuent  inflammation,  projectiles  are  likely  to 
when  driven  deeply  into,  or  jx^rforating,  this  region, 
brief  abstract  of  some  wounds  of  the  neck,  which  occurred 
:  the  Crimean  campaign,  will  serve  to  exhibit  the  leading 
»ins  connected  witli  them  when  the  larjTix,  or  lar}Tix  and 
igus,  are  involved.     Four  cases  may  be  found  in  the  Lancet 


iVr  de$  8cifnee$  Med.,  Paris,  1H18,  p.  217. 

V  Kdin.  Med,  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  xiv., — Case  of  gun-shot  wound  of 

it,  hy  J.  Fugc,  £s^. 
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of  19tli  Jan.  1^56,  to  wlucli  journal  tliey  wero  commnnicatsd  bv  tin 
late  Mr,  Gutlirie,  as  "  very  interfBting."  In  tlio  snrgit-al  hiitaj 
of  the  war,  it  is  stated,  tliat  only  tliroe  wounds  of  tlie  neck,  olha 
than  simple  flesh-wounds,  occarred  among  tJie  offioers,  from  IIh 
commencement  to  tlio  end  of  tlie  war ;  of  which  two  proved  iiit4 
and  one  led  to  invaliding.  The  case  of  an  oBiocr  of  the  19th  Riigi* 
mcnt,  however,  fell  under  tlie  care  of  the  writer,  which  is  nut 
included  in  that  number ;  and  in  tliia  instauee  the  neck  was  com- 
pletely traversed,  the  casophagus  perforated  from  aide  to  side,  ml 
ttie  larynx  injured.  It  is  detailed  among  the  cases  by  Mr.  Gutlme 
A^r  the  shock  liad  subsided,  the  leading  syniptoms  were  ajilioiui 
dysphagia,  nmnbnoss  of  one  aim,  o^doma  and  stiffness  of  the  nc^ 
distressing  accuntulation  of  mucus  about  the  ^uces,  and  sllg^ 
pyrexia.  Recovery  pragressed  favourably,  and  on  the  twonQ'-seowi 
day  after  the  injury  both  external  wounds  in  the  neck  were  heaiti 
and  the  two  in  tlie  ossophagus  appeared  to  bo  closed  also.  Thl 
patient  referred  to  still  suD'crs  from  a  certain  amount  of  aphonit 
but  not  enough  to  prevent  him  from  |>erfomimg  his  duties  as 
captain,  though  want  of  snfticient  power  of  voice  woidd  prabaK 
disable  him  for  a  more  extensive  commantl.  Another  of  tliese  caae 
in  which  emphysema  of  llic  neck,  oedema  of  the  glottis,  grei 
dyspnoea,  and  threatened  suffocation  gradually  supervened  iu 
BUporfieial  gun-shot  wound  of  the  neck,  with  fracture  of  tlie  thynn 
cartilage,  is  related  by  Assistant- Surgeon  Cowan,  55th  Regimen 
who  performed  tracheotomy,  and  tliereby  saved  the  patient's  lif) 
In  another,  tlic  ball  passed  through  the  tlnTO-hyoid  membrane,  trm 
turcd  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  tore  the  lining  membrane  of  U 
glottis.  Tracheotomy  was  performed  on  the  day  after  the  injur 
witliout  benefit  Liquids  could  not  l>e  prevented  from  passing  in 
the  tracliea  through  the  wound  made  by  the  projectile.  Tho  tbor 
case  above  reterrod  to  was  in  a  private  of  the  97th  Regiment  H 
ball  entered  at  tho  pomum  Adami,  and  passed  out  by  the  anteri 
edge  of  the  right  stern o -mastoid  muscle.  Loss  of  voice,  freqna 
cough,  bloody  sputa,  slight  emphysema  at  the  wound  of  entraiu 
and  nausea,  were  the  leading  symptoms.  When  the  man  attempt4 
to  drink,  some  of  the  fluid  escaped  by  the  wotuid  of  exit.  Aft« 
five  days  this  occurrence  ceased ;  and  after  the  twelfth  day,  air  S 
■  longer  passed  out  of  tho  wound  of  entrance.  Both  wounds  gradfl 
ally  healed ;  but  aphonia — the  voice  being  reduced  to  a  whisper- 
existed  when  the  man  lofl  thd  regimental  hospital.  A  soldier  of  tli 
Rifle  Brigade,  unrler  the  cjiro  of  Deputy  Inspector-General  Frasci 
C.B.,  then  burgeon  of  tlie  Imttahon,  was  shot  tlirougb  the  traehet 
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ind  reepiration  was  for  some  time  carried  on  by  the  wound ;  it, 

Iwwever,  gradual]  j  and  completely  healed,  and  a  favourable  recovery 

eDsaed    Another  interesting  case,  hitherto  unrecorded,  occurred  in 

iEokiier  of  the  same  battalion,  at  the  last  assault  of  the  Hedan.     A 

nfie-ball  entered  this  man^s  neck  at  the  lower  part  of  the  left  stemo- 

mtftoid  muscle,  passed  across  under  the  skin,  wounding  the  anterior 

ror&ce  of  the  trachea,  severed  some  fibres  of  the  right  stemo-mas- 

toid,  and  effected  its  exit     The  man  was  wounded  at  the  same  time 

h  two  other  rifle-balls,  both  flesh-wounds,  one  through  the  left 

fofr-arm,  the  other  through  the  upper  part  of  the  right  thigh;  while 

isbeU  exploding  near  him,  caused  his  left  eye  to  be  penetrated  with 

pirticles  of  stone  and  eartli.    Vision  was  lost ;  but  in  other  respects, 

ooepting  a  little  lameness  from  the  wound  in  the  thigh,  he  was 

discharged  cured,  after  fifty-six  days'  hospital  treatment. 

Seven  cases  of  gun-shot  wounds  of  the  neck  returned  to  England 
from  the  late  mutiny  in  India.  They  were  all  simple  flesh-wounds. 
In  one  the  musket-ball  had  not  been  discovered,  and  its  position  re- 
Bttined  unknown.  The  man  was  wounded  at  Lucknow,  and  the  ball 
ortaed  the  left  side  of  the  neck,  close  to  the  thyroid  cartilage.  Ba- 
itm  Percy  reports  a  similar  wound  and  case  of  lodgment  in  his 
Amj/  Surgeon* s  Manual;  in  this  instance,  the  ball  was  known  to  pass 
iwty  by  the  bowels,  a  fortnight  after  the  injury  was  received. 

He  liability  to  concussion  of  the  cervical  portion  of  the  verte- 
fcral  column,  and  to  injury  of  the  deep  cervical  and  other  nerves, 
must  not  be  overlooked.  Wounds  of  the  neck  are  often  accom- 
panied by  more  or  less  loss  of  power  in  one  of  the  upper  extremi- 
ty*; and  more  extensive  paralysis  occasionally  succeeds,  although 
there  was  no  primary  evidence  of  the  spine  being  implicated  in 
theiDJury. 

Gun-shot  Wounds  of  the  Abdomen. 

Gun-shot  wounds  of  the  abdomen,  like  those  of  the  chest,  are, 
fcr  the  sake  of  convenience,  divided  into  non-penetrating  and  pene- 
Mihff,  The  non-penetrating  may  be  either  simple  flesh-wounds, 
or  may  be  accompanied  with  fracture  of  some  of  the  pelvic  bones, 
w  with  injury  to  some  of  the  contained  viscera.  In  penetrating 
wounds,  the  pcritonajum  only,  or,  together  with  it,  one  or  more  of 
the  atxiominal  viscera,  may  bo  wounded ;  or,  in  comparatively  rare 
Ottea,  a  viscus  may  be  penetrated  without  the  peritonajum  being 
btolvcd.  It  is  in  the  regional  cavity  of  the  abdomen  that  the  pro- 
portbn  of  penetrating  woimds  is  the  greatest  The  cranium,  from 
it!  form,  stmcture,  and  coverings,  serves  as  a  strong  defence  even 
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against  gun-sliot;  the  osseous  yet  elastie  and  movable  ril)s,  tlie 
sternum,  and  muscular  parietes,  greatly  protect  the  contents  of  the 
cavity  wliich  they  enclose ;  but  the  extensively  exjK>sed  surface  of 
the  abdomen,  anteriorly  and  laterally,  has  no  power  of  resistance 
to  offer  against  a  j)rojectile  directly  impinging  it ;  and  when  this 
important  cavitj'  is  once  penetrated  by  these  means,  death  is  the 
almost  inevitable  result. .  Even  the  chances  of  a  favourable  termi- 
nation wliich  may  exist  in  wounds  from  other  causes  are  generally 
wanting ;  and  much  of  their  treatment,  such  as  the  use  of  sutun^ 
and  other  means  to  insure  the  apjwsition  of  cut  edges,  is  inapplic- 
able, from  the  parts  to  a  certain  distance  being  almost  necessarily 
depriveil  of  their  vitality,  to  injuries  from  gun-shot 

Non-peiiet rating  wounds  require  but  few  remarks  in  this  j)lace, 
Tlio  fatal  injurias  which  occasionally  occur  from  masses  of  shell,  or 
round  shot,  in  which  the  liver,  spleen,  or  other  viscera,  are  ruptured 
without  j)enetration  of  parietes,  and  where  death  ensues  from  shock, 
litTmorrhage,  or  peritonitis,  have  already  been  alluded  to.  If,  al- 
though tlie  viscera  have  been  contused,  the  injury  does  not  amount 
to  being  mortal,  the  patient  should  1x5  subjectwl  to  perfect  quiet,  ex- 
treme abstinence,  and,  only  when  inflammation  arises,  to  the  ncces- 
sarj'  treatment  for  its  control.  If  the  parietes  have  been  much 
contused,  abscess  or  sloughing  may  be  ex|)ected ;  and  a  tendency  to 
visceral  protrusion  must  bo  afterwards  guarded  against. 

When  portions  of  tlie  pelvic  parietes  are  fractured  by  hea>7 
projectiles,  verj"-  protracted  abscesses  generally  arise,  connected  with 
necrosed  bone ;  and  the  vital  powers  of  the  patient  are  greatly  tried 
by  the  necessary  restraint  and  long  confinement  Tlie  great  force 
by  which  these  wounds  mast  be  produce^l,  and  the  general  contu- 
sion of  the  surrounding  structures,  cause  a  large  proportion  sooner 
or  later  to  prove  fatal,  notwithstanding  tlie  peritoneal  cavity  may 
have  escai>ed.  Of  twenty-nine  such  cases  which  came  under  treat- 
ment in  the  Crimea,  sixteen  died.  Even  apparently  slight  cases, 
as  whore  a  portion  of  Uio  crest  of  the  ilium  is  carrie<l  away  by  shell, 
or  ball  lodged  in  one  of  the  pelvic  bones,  ofl:en  prove  very-  tedious 
from  the  long-continued  exfoliations  and  abscesses  which  result. 

Penetrating  wounds,  A  penetrating  wound  of  the  abdomen, 
whether  viscera  be  wounded  or  not,  is  usually  attended  with  a  great 
amount  of  ^  shock.'  The  prognosis  will  be  extremely  unfavourable, 
if  there  is  reason  to  fear  the  projectile  has  lodged  in  the  cavity  of 
tho  j)eritonieum ;  and  in  all  cases  the  danger  will  be  very  great 
from  inflammation  of  this  serous  investment.     The  liability  to  accu- 
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mulation  of  blood  in  the  cavity,  from  some  vessel  of  the  abdominal 
wall  being  involved  in  the  wound,  must  not  be  forgotten. 

When,  in  addition  to  the  cavity  being  opened,  viscera  are  pene- 
trated, and  death  does  not  directly  ensue  from  rupture  of  some  of 
tlie  larger  arteries,  the  shock  is  not  only  very  severe,  but  the  col- 
lapse attending  it  is  seldom  recovered  from,  up  to  the  time  of  the 
fatal  termination  of  the  case.  This  is  sometimes  the  only  symptom 
which  will  enable  the  Sm'geon  to  diagnose  that  viscera  are  per- 
forat4:il.  Tlie  mind  remains  clear ;  but  tlie  prostration,  oppressive 
anxiety,  and  restlessness  are  intense ;  and,  as  peritonitis  supervenes, 
pain,  dysi)naia,  diffused  tendeniess,  irritability  of  the  stomach,  dis- 
tension, and  the  other  signs  of  this  inflammation,  are  superadded. 
In  ordinaiy  wounds  from  musket-shot,  scarcely  any  matter  will 
escape  from  the  opening  in  the  parietes,  the  margin  of  which  be- 
comes quickly  tumefied ;  but  if  any  escape,  it  will  j)robably  indi- 
cate what  viscas  has  been  womided.  If  the  stomach  lias  been  pene- 
trated, there  will  probably  be  vomiting  of  blood  from  the  first.  If 
the  spleen  or  liver  be  womided,  death  from  liaimorrhage  is  Ukely 
to  follow  quickly.  In  some  instances  patients,  however,  recover 
afler  gmi-shot  wounds  involving  these  viscera,  and  examples  in  illus- 
tration may  be  found  in  various  works  on  mihtary  sm'gery.  Two 
particularly  manifest  instances,  where  officers  were  shot  tlirough  the 
liver  by  musket-balls,  occurred  lately  in  India ;  one  at  Lucknow, 
the  other  at  the  siege  of  Delhi :  both  recovered.  Tlie  cases  are 
described  in  the  Indian  Annals  of  Medical  Science  for  January  1859. 
If  the  small  intestines  have  been  perforated,  and  death  follows  soon 
after  from  i>eritonitis,  the  bowels  usually  remain  unmoved,  so  tliat 
no  evidence  is  offered  of  the  nature  of  the  wound  from  evacua- 
tions ;  but  in  any  case  of  penetrating  woimd  of  the  abdomen,  when 
the  opportunity  is  offered,  steps  should  be  taken — a  matter  not 
unlikely  to  be  omitted  under  the  circumstances  of  camp-hospitals 
full  of  patients — to  isolate  and  examine  all  evacuations  which  may 
follow.  By  attending  to  this  direction,  the  writer  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  ascertaining  the  passage  of  a  ball  and  piece  of  cloth,  after  a 
wound  in  the  loin,  in  a  case  already  alluded  to.  If  the  kidneys 
or  bladder  are  i>enetrated,  the  escajje  of  lu-ine  into  the  abdomen  is 
almost  a  certain  cause  of  fatal  result  Tlie  latter  viscus  may,  how- 
ever, l)C  jK^netrated  without  the  peritoneal  cavity  being  opened ;  and, 
as  experience  proves,  the  wound  is  then  by  no  means  of  a  fatal 
chai'acter.  Musket-balls  sometimes  lodge  in  the  bladder.  Tliis 
was  ascertained  to  have  happened  in  a  soldier  of  the  20th  Regiment, 
in  the  Crimea ;  but  the  patient  died  from  other  injiuries,  so  that  the 
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information  could  not  be  turned  to  account      Mr.  Guthrie  per- 
formed the  usual  operation  of  lithotomy,  with  success,  to  remove  a 
musket-ball  which  had  struck  a  soldier  just  above  the  pubes,  at 
Waterloo,  and  lodged.     He  also  records  a  similarly  successful  case 
in  a  man  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Chillianwallah :  this  ball  formed 
the  nucleus  of  a  calculus.      Baron  Percy  removed  a  ball  and  a 
portion  of  shirt  from  the  bladder.     In  all  such  cases,  it  is  probable 
that  the  bladder  has  been  penetrated  at  some  part  uncovered  by 
peritonaeum,  so  that  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  has  not  been  opened; 
or,  if  otherwise,  the  foreign  body  has  fomid  its  way  in  by  ulcera- 
tion, after  adhesions  have  been  established,  and  thus  circumscribed 
the  openings  of  communication.      Small  foreign  bodies  may  also 
pass  into  the  bladder  by  tlie  ureter.     A  case  in  which  the  kidney 
was  wounded  came  under  the  care  of  the  writer,  after  the  8th  of 
September  1855.      The  patient  survived  twelve  days,  and  then  died 
from  pyaemia.      He  had  been  taken  prisoner,  but  was  found  in 
Sebastopol,  and  brought  to  his  regimental  hospital  on  the  second 
day  after  the  assault     There  was  only  one  wound  in  the  right  loin, 
and  the  ball  had  lodged.     Extensive  abscesses  formed  among  the 
glutseal  muscles  on  the  left  side,  and  down  tlie  left  thigh;  and 
though  free   incisions  were   made,   great  constitutional   irritation 
supervened,  and  he  sank.     Tlie  substance  of  the  right  kidney  had 
been  perforated,  but  the  ureter  had  escaped.     Tlie  ball  had  passed 
across  the  abdomen,  and  lodged  in  the  left  buttock.     Mr,  Guthrie 
mentions  some  womids  of  the  kidney  where  recovery  took  place ; 
in  one,  seven  months  aft»r  the  wound,  after  an  attack  of  retention 
of  urine,  a  piece  of  cloth  was  forced  out  by  die  urethra,  which  must 
have  come  down  from  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.     When  the  abdo- 
minal parietes  have  been  opened  by  shell,  or  passage  of  large  shot, 
protrusion  of  omentum  and  intestines  will  probably  be  one  of  the 
results.     This  does  not  always  happen.     In  Dr.  Macleod's  Notesj 
p.  265,  is  detailed  a  remarkable  case  of  recovery,  which  was  wit- 
nessed by  the  writer,  after  the  wall  of  the  abdomen,  including  the 
peritonseum,  had  been  destroyed  to  the  extent  of  five  inches  long 
by  three  broad ;  and  a  coil  of  intestine  laid  bare  without  protru- 
sion, in  the  right  iliac  region.     This  patient  had  also  a  fracture  of 
tlie  ilium,  another  of  the  great  trochanter  on  the  same  side,  and 
bis  right  fore-ai*ni  smashed.     This  case  was  treated  in  the  general 
bospital  before  Sebastopol,  by  Mr.  Booke.      Sometimes  a  wound 
caused  by  a  large  projectile,  which  was  at  first  not  penetrating,  will 
indirectly  become  so,  from  the  severe  contusion,  and  consequent 
sloughing  to  such  an  extent  as  to  denude  the  viscera ;  and  if,  as  ia 
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not  unlikely,  adliesion  has  taken  place  in  the  mean  time  between  a 
portion  of  the  viscera  and  peritoneal  lining  of  the  abdominal  paries, 
the  sloughing  action  may  extend  more  deeply,  and  the  bowel  itself 
become  opened. 

Curious  instances  are  recorded  in  which  balls  have  passed  di- 
rectly through  the  abdomen  without  perforating  any  important 
viscus,  as  proved  by  examination  after  death.  As  an  examj)le,  on 
the  other  Imnd,  of  the  number  of  wounds  which  may  thus  be 
inflicted,  a  soldier  of  the  19th  Regiment,  on  duty  in  the  trenches 
before  Sebastopol,  who  was  shot  through  the  abdomen  in  the  act  of 
defsBcation,  was  found  by  the  writer,  on  post-mortem  examination,  to 
liave  had  as  many  as  sixteen  openings  made  in  the  small  intestine. 
He  siinived  the  wound  nineteen  hours. 

Gun-shot  wounds  of  the  colon,  especially  at  the  sigmoid  flexiu'e, 
appear  to  be  loss  fatal,  probably  from  structural  causes  as  well  as 
circumstances  of  position,  tlian  wounds  of  the  small  intestine.  In 
the  Museum  of  Fort  Pitt,  however,  is  a  preparation  of  jejunum, 
exhibiting  three  constrictions,  and  supposed  to  have  been  perforated 
in  tlu'ee  places,  from  a  private  of  the  80th  Regiment,  who  was  shot 
through  the  abdomen  at  Ferozeshah,  in  1845,  and  who  died  from 
cholera  in  1851.  Inspector-Greneral  Taylor,  C.B.,  then  Surgeon 
of  the  regiment,  who  made  the  examination  post  mortem,  thus  de- 
scribed the  injured  part  of  the  intestine :  "  The  intestines  neither 
there  nor  elsewhere  were  morbidly  adherent,  but  the  fold  of  intestines 
immediately  opposed  to  the  cicatrix  presented  a  line  of  contraction, 
as  if  a  ligature  had  been  tied  round  the  gut  The  same  appearance 
existed  in  two  other  places."  It  seems  more  likely  that  the  gut  was 
contused  than  perforated,  and  that  contraction  gradually  super- 
vened, es[)ecially  as  no  adhesions  were  found ;  and  w^hen  wounded, 
tlie  8}Tni)toms  were  so  slight  as  to  have  led  to  the  supposition  that 
the  ball  had  gone  round  the  abdominal  wall. 

A  gun-shot  wound  of  iJie  intestine,  more  especially  the  colon, 
may  lead  to  ficcal  fistula,  and  life  be  thus  saved  for  a  time.  One 
fiuch  case  only  occurred  in  the  Crimea,  in  the  19th  Regiment,  of 
wliich  the  writer  was  then  the  Surgeon :  this  case,  which  has  been 
before  casually  mentioned,  subsequently  passed  under  the  care  of 
his  friend  Mr.  Birkett,  of  Guy's  Hospital,  in  which  institution  the 
patient  died  from  the  effects  of  albiuninaria,  four  years  after  the 
receipt  of  the  wound  referred  to.  The  surgical  history  of  this 
case  has  been  already  published  at  some  length  in  the  Lancet;*  the 


*  For  1855.  vol.  i.  p.  606,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  437. 
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medical  history,  together  with  the  results  of  the  post-mortem  inspec- 
tion, have  been  detailed  by  Dr.  Habcrshon,  in  vol.  v.,  Ser.  III.,  of 
the  Guifs  Hos^pxial  Reports,  The  fistula  became  closed  at  inten^als, 
and  occasionally,  before  other  disease  supervened,  hopes  were  enter- 
tained that  recovery  might  result.  The  direction  and  depth  of  the 
womid  precluded  any  of  the  usual  operations  for  attempting  to  effect 
a  radical  cure.  Two  cases  of  abnormal  anus  by  gun-shot  [Kjrforation 
are  recorded  by  Dr.  Williamson,  among  tlie  wounded  who  have  re- 
cently returned  from  Lidia ;  in  both  instances  the  descending  colon 
was  the  part  of  die  bowel  implicated.  A  similar  result  is  recorded 
in  a  private  of  the  13th  Regiment,  wounded  at  Cabul  in  1840. 

Wminds  oftlie  diaphragm.  Musket-balls  occasionally  pass  tlirough 
the  diaplu*agm ;  and  Mr.  Guthrie  has  remarked  tliat  these  wounds,  in 
instances  where  the  patients  sunave,  only  become  closed  under  rare 
and  particular  circumstances.  Hence  the  danger  of  portions  of  some 
of  the  \nscera  of  the  abdomen,  as  the  stomach  or  colon,  passing  into 
the  chest,  and  thus  forming  diaphragmatic  heniiae ;  and  of  these, 
eventually,  from  some  cause  becoming  strangulated.  Two  very  in- 
teresting preparations  of  these  accidents  from  gun-shot  exist  in  the 
Museum  at  Fort  Pitt.  In  both  instances,  the  stomach,  colon,  and 
omentum  form  tlie  hernial  protrusions.  In  one,  death  occurred  a 
year  after  the  wound,  from  strangulation  induced  suddenly  after  a 
fiill  meal :  in  the  other,  the  soldier  continued  at  duty  twenty-two 
years  after,  and  died  from  other  causes.  All  the  cases  which  oc- 
curred in  the  Crimea,  in  which  openings  had  thus  been  established 
between  the  cavities  of  the  chest  and  abdomen,  proved  fatal.  A  ca.se 
is  detailed  in  the  Surgical  History  of  the  War,  where  the  patient  sur- 
vived a  double  jHjrforation  of  the  diaphragm,  together  with  a  wound 
of  the  liver,  six  days ;  in  another  instance,  where  the  lung,  diaphragm, 
liver,  and  spleen  were  wounded,  tlie  soldier  lived  sixteen  hours.  The 
direction  oftlie  ball,  hiccough,  dyspnoea  accompanied  with  spasmodic 
inspiration,  and  inflammatory  signs,  more  particularly  connected 
with  the  chest,  will  be  the  usual  indications  of  such  a  wound;  and  in 
case  of  recovery,  tlie  risk  of  hernial  protrusion  and  strangulation 
must  be  explained  to  the  patient.  Should  strangulation  occur,  it  can 
hardly  be  expected  that  division  of  the  stricture  could  bo  performed, 
without  the  operation  itself  leading  to  equally  certain  fatal  results. 

TrecUment^  In  the  genwal  treatment  of  penetrating  woimds 
of  the  abdomen  by  gun-shot,  the  Surgeon  can  do  little  more  than  to 
soothe  and  relieve  the  patient  by  the  administration  of  opiates,  and 
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to  treat  sjTnptoms  of  inflammation  when  they  arise  on  the  same 
prinei])Ie8  as  in  all  otiier  eases.  Tlio  usual  direetions  to  attempt 
agglutination  of  tlie  opposite  portions  of  peritonajum  by  favourable 
jiosturo  cannot  generally  be  carried  out,  the  attempts  being  defeated 
by  tlie  restlessness  of  the  patient  Tlie  collapse  wliich  attends  such 
injuries  may  be  useful  in  checking  haemorrhage;  and  the  exliibition 
of  stimulants  is  further  contra-indicated  by  the  risk  of  exciting  too 
much  reaction,  should  the  wound  not  prove  directly  fatal.  If  the 
wound  be  caused  by  grape-shot,  or  a  piece  of  shell,  and  intestine 
protrudes,  it  must  be  returned ;  if  the  intestine  be  wounded,  sutures 
are  inapplicable,  as  in  an  incised  wound,  without  previously  remov- 
ing the  contused  edges.  When  tlie  bladder  is  penetrated,  care  must 
be  taken  to  provide  for  the  removal  of  the  urine,  either  by  an  elastic 
catheter,  or,  if  this  cimiiot  be  retained,  by  perineal  incision.  A 
freely  communicating  external  wound  prevents  the  employment  of 
the  catheter  from  being  essential  A  soldier  of  the  57th  Regiment 
was  wounded  on  the  18tli  June  1855  by  a  musket-ball  which  en- 
tered the  left  buttock,  fractured  the  pelvis,  and  came  out  about 
tlirec  inches  above  the  os  pubis,  and  one  inch  to  the  right  of  the 
median  line.  Tlie  bladder  was  perforated ;  urine  escaped  by  both 
oj»enings,  chiefly  by  the  one  in  front  Here  the  catheter  caused  so 
much  irritation  that  it  was  withdrawn ;  but  the  posterior  wound 
soon  ceased  to  discharge  urine,  and  in  eighteen  days  the  anterior 
wound  was  free  from  discharge  also.  Seven  weeks  after  the  date 
of  injury,  sjinptoms  resembling  those  of  stone  in  the  bladder  came 
on;  these  were  relieved  on  tliree  spicula)  of  bone  making  their 
escape  by  the  urethra.  About  the  same  time  the  anterior  wound 
became  again  ojkju,  and  some  pieces  of  bone  were  discharged.  After 
ninety-seven  days'  treatment  in  the  Crimea,  the  man  was  sent  home; 
the  anterior  wound  being  still  so  far  open  that  distension  of  the 
bladder,  as  from  accumulation  at  night-time,  led  to  a  little  oozing 
from  it  This  subsequently  healed,  and  he  was  sent  to  duty  on  the 
22d  of  November,  neai'ly  six  months  after  the  date  of  injury. 

G  UN-SHOT  Wounds  of  the  Perineum  and  Genito-urinary 

Organs. 

From  the  position  of  these  parts  of  the  body,  uncomplicated 
gun-shot  wounds  of  them  are  comparatively  rare.  Tliroughout  the 
whole  of  the  CVimean  war,  the  number  of  cases  treated  amounted, 
among  tlie  men,  to  70 ;  among  the  oflicers,  only  to  4.  Tlie  number 
of  deaths  wliich  resulted  were  21  among  the  men,  chiefly  cases  of 
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extensive  laceration  involving  the  urinan'  apparatus;  among  tlie 
officers,  none.  Three  men  only,  out  of  6(>3  who  returned  from  the 
late  mutiny  in  India  to  Chathanh,  are  recorded  under  this  class. 
In  one,  the  injurj'  was  from  a  spent  shot,  which  caused  a  bniise 
without  laceration  over  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  produced  persis- 
tent incontinence  of  urine ;  in  each  of  the  other  two,  a  musket-ball 
wounded  the  left  testicle,  injured  the  urethra,  and  led  to  urinar}- 
fistida,  which  was,  however,  afterwards  healed.  In  one,  the  testicle 
was  so  much  injuretl  that  it  was  removed  on  the  day  the  wound  was 
received ;  in  the  other,  it  sloughed  away  shortly  after.  A  corporal 
of  the  19th  Regiment,  wounded  in  this  region  on  the  8th  September 
1855,  was  under  the  care  of  the  \^Titer.  A  portion  of  tlie  ascend- 
ing ramus  of  the  ischium  on  the  right  side  was  driven  into  the  j)eri- 
nseum,  the  soft  parts  were  much  injured,  and  the  right  testicle  was 
destroyed.  The  viscera  of  the  ix»lvis  escaped.  He  was  doing  well 
until  nearly  a  fortnight  after  the  injur}',  when  nervous  irritation  and 
trismus  set  in,  and  he  sank. 

Perineal  wounds  arc  not  unfitxjuently  caused  by  shells  bursting 
and  projecting  fragments  upwards;  but  they  are  generally  mixed 
with  lesions  of  viscera  of  the  pelvis,  or  fracture  of  its  structure,  or 
injuries  about  the  up])er  parts  of  the  thiglis  or  buttocks.  In  one 
buch  case,  a  portion  of  the  scrotum,  the  whole  of  one  testicle,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  other  were  carried  away.  This  wound  healed 
without  ftmgous  growth  fi^m  the  remaining  portion  of  the  testis. 
Separate  wounds  of  the  external  organs  of  generation  are  usually 
caused  by  bullets.  In  two  cases  in  the  Crimea,  a  bullet  entered 
betM'een  the  glans  penis  and  prepuce,  and  traversed  upwards  with- 
out penetrating  the  erectile  tissue.  M.  Appia  records  a  case  where 
the  ball  entered  the  summit  of  the  glans,  traversed  the  whole  length 
of  the  corpus  cavemosum,  passed  imder  the  pubic  arch,  and  went 
out  by  the  right  buttock.  Tlie  lurthra  was  not  opened.  Double 
orchitis  and  scrotal  abscesses  followed;  but  favourable  cure  took 
place.  In  another  case,  a  ball  carried  away  the  inferior  part  of  the 
glans,  but  did  not  wound  the  urethra.  A  soldier  of  the  RiHe  Brigade 
was  wounded  in  the  Crimea  by  a  musket-ball,  which  entereil  the 
right  buttock  and  came  out  by  the  body  of  the  penis,  just  below  the 
glans,  having  ruptured  the  urethra  about  four  inches  from  the  me- 
atug.  The  wound  of  the  penis  closed  favourably.  Mr.  C.  Hutchm- 
Bon  has  recorded  the  case  of  a  soldier  of  the  42d  Regiment,  treated 
•t  the  Deal  Naval  Hospital,  who  was  wounded  in  the  upper  part  of 
tbe  thigh  by  a  mnsket-ball  which  lodged.  Tlu*ee  weeks  afterwards, 
jdh^all  was  found  imbedded  in  the  pubes,  the  urethra  being  stretched 
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around  the  convex  surface ;  and  this  explamed  the  cause  of  a  dis- 
tresidiig  distension  of  the  penis  and  dribbling  of  urine  which  had 
existed  without  intermission  from  the  time  of  the  injury,  but  ceased 
at  once  on  the  removal  of  the  bullet. 


Gun-shot  Wounds  of  the  Extremities. 

These  injuries,  always  very  numerous  in  warfare,  offer  many 
rabjccts  of  consideration  for  the  military  Surgeon.  No  class  of 
wounds  includes  so  many  cases  that  fall  under  his  prolonged  care  as 
thk  A  large  proportion  of  wounds  of  the  head  and  trunk  are  im- 
mediately fatal,  or  from  the  commencement  contain  the  elements  of 
&tal  results;  while  wounds  of  the  extremities,  if  those  of  the  thigh 
be  excepted,  are  free  from  this  extremely  serious  character.  The 
treatment  to  be  pursued,  including  questions  of  conservation,  re- 
tecdoQ,  amputation,  and  the  proper  time  for  the  adoption  of  these 
kter  if  determined  upon,  often  demands  the  closest  attention  of  the 
Surgeon.  These  subjects  will  be  considered  in  their  general  bear- 
ing in  other  parts  of  this  work,  and  only  those  points  especially  con- 
nected with  tlie  circumstances  of  warfare  will  be  here  referred  to. 

Gun-shot  wounds  of  the  extremities  divide  themselves  into  flesh- 
wounds  and  contusions,  and  those  complicated  with  fracture  of  one 
or  more  bones.  Flesh-wounds  may  be  simple,  and  these  offer  few 
peculiarities,  whatever  their  site ;  or  they  may  be  accompanied  with 
lesion  to  nerves,  or  blood-vessels,  or  both,  and  these  usually  increase 
in  gravity  in  proportion  as  they  approach  the  trunk. 

When  complicated  with  fracture,  the  lesion  is  usually  renderetl 
compound  by  the  direct  contact  of  the  projectile  with  the  bone  in- 
jured ;  but  tlie  fracture  is  sometimes  simple,  when  caused  by  indirect 
projectiles,  such  as  stones  or  splinters,  or  by  spent  balls.  These 
injuries  are  liable  to  become  ftirther  aggravated  by  the  fracture 
extending  into,  or  being  complicated  with,  an  opening  of  one  of 
the  joints.  Joints  may  be  contused  or  opened  by  projectiles,  with- 
out ap|jarent  lesion  of  any  portion  of  the  bones  entering  into  their 
composition ;  but  these  are  exceptions  to  the  usual  order  of  such 
cases  from  gun-shot. 

Simple  flesh-wounds  have  already  been  referred  to  both  in  re- 
spert  to  their  nature  and  treatment  in  the  commencement  of  this 
essay.  It  is  in  connexion  with  fractures  of  bones  and  their  proper 
treitment  that  the  interest  of  Surgeons  is  chiefly  attracted  in  gun- 
ihot  wounds  of  the  extremities.  From  the  nature  of  the  injuries, 
tlready  deacribod,  to  which  bones  are  subjected  by  the  modem  wea- 
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pons  of  war,  togetlicr  with  the  irreparable  nature  of  the  wound  in 
the  softer  structures,  except  after  a  long  process  of  suppuration  and 
granulation,  as  well  as  from  the  usual  circumstances  of  militaiy 
life,  it  might  be  anticipated  that  difficulty  would  often  arise  in  deter- 
mining which  of  the  double  set  of  risks  and  evils — ^those  attending 
amputation,  and  those  connected  with  attempts  to  preser\'e  the  limb 
with  a  profitable  result — would  be  least  likely  to  prove  disadvantage- 
ous to  the  patient.  Experience  in  such  injuries  has  established  cer- 
tain rules  which  are  now  generally  acted  upon  ;  some  still  remain 
suhjudice. 

Although  the  subject  of  pya3mia  is  considered  in  its  general 
bearings  elsewhere,  it  is  right  to  mention  here  that  this  serious 
complication,  as  met  with  in  gim-shot  wounds,  appears  to  be  espe- 
cially induced  by  injuries  of  bones,  particularly  those  of  long  bones 
in  which  the  medullary  canal  has  been  laid  open  and  extensively 
spUntered.  Several  circumstances  probably  conduce  to  this  result : 
the  prolonged  suppurative  action  during  the  removal  of  sequestra, 
the  irritation  caused  by  sharp  points  and  edges,  sometimes  increased 
by  transport  from  primary  to  secondary  hospitals,  the  patulous  con- 
dition of  veins  in  bones  leading  to  thrombosis,  being  its  chief  local 
sources ;  while  depressed  vital  power  from  any  cause,  and  continued 
exposure  to  an  impure  atmosphere  from  the  congregation  of  numer- 
ous patients  with  suppurating  wounds,  are  the  principal  agents  in 
producing  the  state  of  constitution  favourable  to  its  development  and 
progi'css.  Unless  the  hospital  miasmata  engendered  in  this  way  are 
constantly  removed  as  they  arise,  or  very  greatly  diluted  by  proper 
ventilation,  it  is  almost  impossible  that  patients  labouring  under 
severe  wounds  of  the  extremities  ^vith  commhiuted  bony  fractures 
can  be  long  saved  from  septicaemia  and  pyaemia ;  and  tliese,  when 
they  supervene,  rarely  lead  to  any  but  a  fatal  termination.  The 
different  conditions  of  hospital  air,  which  in  one  set  of  cases  lead  to 
the  appearance  of  hospital  gangrene,  in  another  set  of  pyaemia,  are 
not  projxjrly  understood ;  but  from  the  frequency  with  which  the 
latter  complication  follows  wounds  of  bones,  it  would  seem  that  an 
especial  influence  is  exerted  by  the  local  peculiarities  of  these  in- 
juries already  mentioned.  However,  obser>^ation  would  also  lead  to 
the  behef  that  certain  individuals  are  much  more  predisposed  to 
pyaemic  action  than  others  placed  under  similar  circumstances. 
Occasionally,  in  gun-shot  injuries  of  bones,  where  no  splintering 
has  occurred,  but  only  a  small  portion  of  the  periosteum  has  been 
torn  off  and  the  shaft  contused  by  the  stroke  of  a  bullet,  severe  in- 
flammation will  follow,  the  medullary  canal  become  filled  with  pus, 
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and  death  cnsuo  from  pyaemia.  The  attention  of  Surgeons  has  been 
particidarly  called  to  tlio  various  circumstances  producing  inflam- 
mation and  suppuration  of  the  medullarj'  tissues — osteo-myelitis — 
in  long  bones  after  gun-shot  injuries  by  M.  Jules  Roux  of  Toulon.* 

Upper  ejdremity.  Fractures  of  the  bones  of  the  arm  are  well 
known  to  be  very  much  less  dangerous  than  like  injuries  in  the 
corresponding  bones  of  the  lower  extremity.  Unless  extremely 
injured  by  a  massive  projectile,  or  longitudinal  comminution  exist 
to  a  great  extent,  especially  if  also  involving  a  joint,  or  the  state 
of  the  patient's  health  be  very  unfavourable,  attempts  should  always 
be  made  to  preser\^e  the  upper  extremity  after  a  gun-shot  wound. 
In  the  Director-Greneral's  History  of  tlie  Crimean  Cam^Kiign^  the 
rc^coveries  without  amputation  are  shown  to  be  in  the  humerus 
26*() ;  radius  and  uhia,  35*0 ;  radius  only,  70'0 ;  ulna  only,  70"0, 
per  cent  of  cases  treated.  The  proportion  of  deaths  in  these  cases 
was  only  2*3  per  cent  Although  not  the  result  of  gun-shot,  a  re- 
markable case,  published  by  Staff-Surgeon  Dr.  Williamson,  by  whom 
the  operation  was  performed,  serves  to  illustrate  how  extensively 
bone  may  be  removed  from  the  upper  arm,  and  a  usefiil  member 
1)0  still  retained.  The  details  will  be  found  in  his  Notes  on  the 
Wounded  from  the  Mutiny  in  India,  The  whole  of  the  ulna  (not 
merely  secpestra,  but  also  the  new  bone  which  had  fonned  around 
them,  the  object  of  which  proceeding  is  not  stated),  two  inches  of 
tlie  humerus,  and  the  head  and  nock  of  the  radius,  were  removed, 
and  four  months  after  the  operation  the  man  could  "  bend  his  fore- 
arm, raise  liis  hand  behind  his  head,  lift  a  28  lb.  weight  from  the 
ground,  pronate  and  supinate  tlie  hand,  and  use  his  fingers  well." 
Of  194  wounds  and  injuries  of  the  upper  extremity  among  men 
returned  fix)m  the  late  mutiny  in  India,  100  are  recorded  by  Dr. 
Williamson  to  have  been  sent  to  duty  regular  or  modified,  67  hi- 
valided  from  the  senice,  1  died,  and  26  were  still  under  treat- 
ment. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  Crimean  campaign,  when  the  health 
of  the  troops  and  means  of  treatment  were  favourable,  it  was 
often  remarkable  wliat  extensive  injiu-ies  of  the  upper  extremity, 
even  where  tlio  joints  were  involved,  were  repaired  without  ampu- 
tation.     The   following   cases   are   examples :    Sergeant    Bacon, 


*  Bulletin  de  VAcadcmie  Imperiale  df  Mededne,  24th  April  1800.  See  also 
De4  Amputatiom  coru^cutivei  d  T OsteomyeUte  dans  les  Fractures  des  Membres 
par  armea  a  feu,  par  M.  U.  Baron  lArrey,  Paris,  1860. 
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7th  Fiisilcors,  jetat.  thirty-six,  at  the  attack  on  the  Re<lan  on  8th 
of  September  1855,  was  wounded  by  a  rifle-ball,  which  entered 
the  head  of  Uie  left  humerus,  sliatterod  the  bone  verj-  much,  and 
was  extracted  from  below  tlie  left  scapula.     Dr.  Moorhead  deter- 
mined to  try  to  preser\e  the  limb.     The  head  of  the  humerus  re- 
quired to  bo  removed  in  small  broken  fragments,  and  the  shaft, 
being  found  to  be  split  dowai  between  three  and  four  inches,  was  to 
that  distance  removed  by  tlie  saw.    The  case  progressed  favourably, 
and  in  1857  this  man  was  in  London  with  a  most  useftil  arm.     A 
young  soldier  of  the  23d  llegiment  was  wounded   on   the   15th 
August  1855  by  a  largo  grape-shot,  which  passed  tlu^ugh  the 
right   arm   near  the   shoulder,  comminuting  die  bone   for  ilvroe 
inches,  and  extensively  destroying  the  soft  parts.     Staff-Surgeon 
Williams,  in  medical  charge,  despairing  of  saving  the  limb,  pro- 
posed to  amputate ;  but  at  tlie  suggestion  of  the  late  Director-Gene- 
ral Alexander,  then  princii>al  medical  officer  of  tJie  Light  Division, 
arranged  to  allow  some  days  to  elapse  to  watch  symptoms.     Tlie 
case  progressed  so  well  that  the  idea  of  amjmtation  was  abandoned, 
and  the  man  recovered  with  a  very  seniceable  arm.     In  another 
regiment  of  the  Light  Division,  the  77th.  a  healthy  young  soldier, 
under  the  care  of  Surgeon  Franklin,  was  wounded  at  the  last  as- 
sault of  the  Redan,  and  sustained  a  comminuted  fi'acture  of  the 
humerus,  had  the  elbow-joint  opened,  both  bones  of  the  fore-arm 
broken  about  two  inches  below  the  joint,  and  the  soft  parts  widely 
opened,  by  a  piece  of  shell.     Here  no  excision  was  practised,  but 
fragments  removed  as  tliey  became  loose  ;  the  arm,  with  its  dress- 
ings, was  supported  on  a  zinc-wire  cradle,  hollowed  out  and  bent  at 
the  elbow  to  the  desired  angle ;  and  nourishment,  with  malt  liquor, 
were  freely  given  from  the  first  day.     Anchylosis  was  established, 
and  he  left  for  England  with  a  usefiil  limb.     Tlie  fractures  above 
and  below  the  joint  prevented  the  application  of  passive  motion. 

In  these  injuries,  where  the  bone  is  much  splintered,  the  de- 
tached portions,  and  any  fragments  which  are  only  retained  by  very 
partial  periosteal  connexions,  should  be  removed ;  projecting  spiculse 
sawn  or  cut  off";*  the  wound  being  extended  at  the  most  dependent 


*  Dnpuytren  made  a  division  of  the  splinters  of  bones  broken  by  pm* 
shot  into  three  classes :  viz.  primary  sei^uestra,  those  directly  and  com- 
pletely separated  by  the  force  of  the  pi-ojectile ;  8ccondar>'  sequestra,  those 
retaining  partial  connexions  by  periosteal,  muscular,  or  other  attach- 
ments, but  aftenvards  thrown  off  during  the  suppumtive  process  ;  and 
tertiary  sequestra,  or  necrosed  portions,  produced  by  the  effects  of  the  con- 

lion  and  prolonged  inflammatory  action  in  parts  adjoining  the  seat  of 


^^ 
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opening  where  two  exist,  or  fresh  ineisions  being  made  for  this 
purpose,  if  necessary ;  light  water-dressing  applied ;  the  limb  pro- 
perly supported,  and  tlio  case  proceeded  with  as  in  cases  of  com- 
pound fracture  from*  other  causes  (see  Fracture).  The  same 
general  rules  also  apply  in  preserving  as  much  of  the  hand  as 
j>ossible,  in  gun-shot  injuries.  If  the  shoulder  or  elbow  joint  be 
much  injured,  but  the  principal  vessels  have  escaped,  the  articu- 
lating surfaces  and  broken  portions  should  be  excised.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  see  that  the  projectile  has  wholly  passed  out,  or  been 
removed.  In  a  case  of  comminuted  fracture  of  the  humerus,  in 
tiie  88th  Regiment,  no  union  having  taken  place  a  month  after  the 
injury,  and  some  dead  bone  requiring  removal,  an  incision  was 
made  for  this  puri>ose,  when  half  the  bullet  was  found  between  the 
fractured  ends.  Good  union,  with  free  motion  of  die  ann,  resulted, 
afier  this  foreign  body  and  the  necrosed  bone  wore  taken  away. 
Tlie  results  of  excision  practised  in  the  shoulder  and  elbow  joints, 
especially  the  former,  after  gun-shot  wounds,  have  been  exceedingly 
aatisfactory.  Es})ecial  attention  was  directed  to  the  practice  of  re- 
sections of  joints,  aft;er  gun-shot  injuries  in  the  Sclilcswig-Holstein 
campaigns,  between  1848  and  1851 ;  and  Dr.  Friedrich  Esmarch 
has  published  the  results  in  a  valuable  essay  on  the  subject  Of 
nineteen  patients  in  whom  the  shoulder-joint  was  resected,  in  twelve 
a  more  or  less  useful  ann  was  preserved ;  and  seven  died.  Com- 
plete anchylosis  did  not  occur  in  any  one  instance ;  and  in  several 
the  power  of  motion  became  so  great  as  to  enable  the  men  to  per- 
form heavy  worL  Of  forty  patients  for  whom  resection  of  the 
elbow-joint  was  performed,  six  died,  thirty-two  recovered  with  a 


frarture.  In  accordance  with  tliis  aii-angeinent,  the  removal  by  the  Surgeon 
of  tlie  primary  and  secondary  splintei's  has  been  regarded  as  simply  antici- 
pating nature  in  her  work;  but  Dr.  Esmarch  states,  as  one  result  of  the 
experience  of  the  Surgeons  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  army,  that  in  the 
migority  of  comminuted  fractures,  the  removal  of  pplinters  retaining  any 
connexion  with  periosteum  is  unnecessary,  and  often  injurious ;  as  is  also 
the  practice  of  sawing  off  the  broken  ends  of  the  bone  projecting  from  the 
comminuted  part.  By  proper  treatment  and  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, he  asserts,  such  splinters  become  impacted  in  callus,  and  in  tJme 
unite  with  the  other  fragments  of  the  bone,  and  in  this  manner  a  cure  is 
completed  without  operative  interference.  It  is  a  matter,  however,  of  fre- 
quent obser^'ation,  that  splinters  which  have  thus  become  impacted  in  callus 
lead  to  mischief  in  various  ways,  or  are  subsequently  discharged  as  if  they 
were  so  many  foreign  bodies,  wliile  the  removal  of  the  jagged  ends  of  the 
broken  bone  seems  to  be  a  valuable  means  of  preventing  iriitation,  and 
thus  of  favouring  union  between  them ;  and  English  Surgeons,  therefore, 
geaeniiiy  pui*8ue  the  practice  above  recommended. 
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patieuts  where  the  amount  of  injuiy  done  to  the  bone  and  soft  parts 
was  comparatively  small ;  that  where  recovery  ensued,  it  always 
proved  tedious,  and  the  risks  during  a  long  course  of  treatment 
numerous  and  grave ;  and  that  the  proportion  of  recoveries  would 
not  appear  even  so  large  as  the  above,  if  the  deaths  of  those  who 
after  long  treatment  were  subjected  to  amputation  as  a  last  re- 
source were  included.  Amputations  of  tlie  thigh,  however,  were 
verj'  fatal  in  their  results  also,  the  recoveries  being  stated  to  be, 
among  the  men,  in  the  upper  third  12^^,  in  the  middle  third  40, 
in  the  lower  tliird  ^^^y  per  cent  of  cases  treated.  Among  the 
officers  the  proportion  was  rather  more  favourable.  But  this  per- 
centiige  includes  those  cases  in  wliich  attempts  had  been  made  to 
preserve  the  limb,  and  failure  resulting,  amputation  was  resorted 
to  as  a  last  chance  of  saving  the  patient ;  so  that  they  ought  to  have 
been  excluded  from  the  lists  of  amputations,  both  primary  and 
secondary,  as  commonly  interpreted.  On  accoimt  of  this  com- 
jiaratively  indiflTerent  success  of  amputation,  resection  of  portions  of 
the  shaft  of  the  femur  was  sometimes  practised ;  but  the  records 
state  that  no  success  attended  the  experiment,  every  case,  without 
exception,  having  proved  fatal 

In  considering  the  results  of  gun-shot  fractures  of  the  femur, 
the  situation  of  the  injury  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  whether 
as  regards  chances  of  recovery  without  or  with  amputation.  In 
the  Surgical  History  of  tJie  Crimean  Campaign  this  fact  is  shown  in 
the  results  of  amputation ;  but  the  distinction  is  not  made  in  regard 
to  the  recoveries  without  amputation.  Dr.  Macleod,  in  his  Notesj 
remarks  tliat  he  has  only  been  able  to  discover  three  cases  in  which 
recovery  followed  a  compound  fracture  in  the  upper  third  of  the 
femur  without  amputation ;  one,  that  of  an  officer  of  the  17th 
Regiment ;  tlie  second,  of  a  soldier  of  the  62d ;  and  a  third,  whose 
regiment  is  not  named.  A  case,  however,  was  under  the  care  of 
the  writer,  not  included  in  the  above,  nor  appearing  in  the  official 
history  of  the  war ;  and  one,  judging  from  the  results  described  in 
Dr.  Macleod's  Notes^  more  fortunate  in  its  issue  than  at  least  two  of 
the  number  he  mentions.  With  regard  to  the  first  patient,  Dr. 
Maclebd  states  he  has  been  informed  "  that  although  his  limb  was 
in  a  very  good  condition  when  he  left  for  England,  the  trouble  it 
has  since  given  him,  and  the  deformed  condition  in  which  it  re- 
mains, maies  it  by  no  means  an  agreeable  appendage  ;"*  in  the 

*  The  officer  referred  to  must  have  greatly  improved  in  condition  since 
Dr.  Macleod  wrote,  as  lie  has  been  of  late  on  active  service  in  India. 
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second,  the  fracturo  was  in  tho  lower  part  of  the  upper  third,  mi 
the  injiuy  was  comparatively  slight;  in  the  third,  a  muss  of  cellu 
waa  thrown  out  whieh  connected  the  bone,  but  he  diod  of  pumlant 
poisoning,  and  never  left  the  Crimea,  In  tlie  oaso  whidi  ww 
under  the  writer,  the  fracture  waa  within  the  upper  tliird ;  thisre  9 
no  distortion,  and  shortening  only  of  1^  inches ;  the  offio<.T  is  a\M 
to  walk  or  ride  without  any  inconvenience,  and  oorapett'jit  for  <I 
duty.  All  the  clrcumstaiic'ea  were  most  favourable  for  ret-ov^irr  ii 
this  instance;  and  a  consideration  of  these  on  the  one  band,  am 
the  experience  of  tbe  unfavourable  results  of  amputjttion  in  thi 
region  on  the  other,  led  to  the  effort  to  save  tlie  limb.  A  shui 
history  of  this  ease  will  be  useful.  Lieutenant  D.  M-,  liltb  Hcgi' 
meut,  a>t.  17,  of  sanguine  temperament,  healthy  frame,  was  bron^ 
up  to  camp  about  4  a.  m.  Sept.  Utb,  1855.  He  had  been  wonni 
in  tlie  assaidt  upon  tbe  livdan  in  tlio  ujiper  ]iart  of  tlie  letl  tiii^ 
and  had  been  lying  by  the  side  of  the  ditch  where  he  fell  thirtee 
bflUTB,  When  discovered,  he  waa  carried  carefully  in  a  soldier' 
greatcoat  as  far  as  tbe  opening  of  the  trenebos,  and  thence  on 
stretcher  to  camp.  He  vran  very  cold  and  prostrate  on  his  arrir 
Tlie  wound  in  his  left  tbigb  bad  been  caused  by  a  ball  which  h 
past^ed  out.  It  entered  posteriorly  at  the  fold  between  tJie  Id 
nates  and  thigb,  three  inches  from  the  tnbcrosity  of  the  isohinm 
passed  forwards,  downwards,  and  outwards,  and  made  its 
sevon  inches  below  tbe  trochanter  major.  Tlte  temur  was  brofcA 
in  the  Imc  of  passage  of  tho  ball,  which,  from  entrance  to  exS 
appeared  to  be  about  six  incbes.  From  the  trochanter  major  to  tl 
seat  of  fracture  was  foui-  inches ;  to  the  external  condyle  < 
same  side  was  15-^  inches.  Tbe  amount  of  comminution  appoart 
slight,  hut,  from  ite  vicinity  to  the  joint,  tlie  great  swelling  abot 
the  bmb,  and  desire  to  avoid  aggravating  pain,  ttie  precise  conditio 
of  fracture  waa  not  further  ascertained.  Tbe  upper  fragment  pr 
jected  forwards,  but  any  attempts  at  reduction  caused  great  soffe 
ing ;  and  some  restoratives  being  given,  wet  compresses  applied 
the  tliigh,  and  tJie  limb  secured  against  additional  movement,  tl 
patient  was  left  to  rest.  At  a  consultation  the  following  momin] 
from  the  patient's  age,  so  favourable  for  reparative  action, 
healthy  constitution,  and  tlie  tact  that,  the  siege  beuig  over,  ft 
attention  could  be  paid  to  the  case,  oonservation  of  the  limb 
settled  to  be  attempted,  and  tho  patient  was  tlierefore  trealud  wit 
this  view.  In  addition  to  the  wound  just  named,  he  bad  receive 
an  extensive  contusion  of  tho  right  tbigb  by  the  fall  of  some  hea' 
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substance  from  the  explosion  which  occurred  at  one  A.M.,  after  the 
Russians  left  the  Redan. 

There  is  not  space  to  follow  the  details  of  the  treatment  of  this 
case.  The  cure  was  protracted  by  large  and  troublesome  be<l-sores ; 
and  attention  to  these,  to  the  discharges  firom  the  woiuid,  and  ])re- 
sending  favourable  position,  occupied  much  time  and  care  daily, 
and  caused  many  changes  in  the  appliances  for  these  objects  to  bo 
from  time  to  time  necessary.  On  Novmnber  the  4th,  union  had  so 
fiir  taken  place  that  he  was  able  to  raise  his  body  from  the  knee 
upwards  while  in  bed,  without  apparent  motion  at  the  seat  of  frac- 
ture. On  November  15th,  in  consequence  of  the  great  explosion  at 
the  right  siege-train,  he  had  to  l^e  carried  to  another  division  of  the 
camp ;  this  was  effected  without  harm.  In  the  middle  of  January 
be  was  able  to  sit  in  a  chair  without  inconvenience ;  and  on  Feb- 
niary  22d  he  left  the  Crimea  for  England,  being  able  to  walk  with 
the  assistance  of  crutches.  Union  was  th«i  firm ;  but  a  slight 
serous  oozing  continued  troni  the  wound  of  exit,  and  there  was 
much  stifiiiess  of  the  ankle  and  knee  joints  fr^m  the  long-continued 
constrained  position  to  which  he  had  been  subjected.  In  July 
1856,  after  Iiis  arrival  in  Ireland,  indications  of  pus  collecting  mani- 
fested tliemselves  at  the  womid  of  exit ;  and  Professor  Tufiiell,  on 
passing  a  bougie  about  seven  inches  in  the  course  of  the  wound, 
evacuated  a  small  abscess,  and  felt  a  piece  of  bono  trying  to  make 
its  way  to  the  surface.  This  was  subsequently  removed,  and,  under 
Mr.  Tufnell's  able  care,  the  stiflhess  of  the  joints  gradually  dis- 
appeared, and  he  was  enabled  to  return  to  duty. 

Dr.  Macleod  says  that,  after  many  inquiries  respecting  cases  of 
this  nature  in  the  hospitals  of  the  other  armies  engaged  in  the  war, 
excepting  one  presented  by  Baron  Larrey  to  the  Societc  de  Clii- 
mrgie  in  1857,  he  never  could  hear  of  any  other  but  that  of  a 
Russian  whose  greatly  shattered  and  deformed  limb  he  often  exa- 
mined.*    It  had  united  almost  without  treatment.     Two  cases  of 
united  fractures  of  the  femur  in  the  upper  tliird  have  arrived  from 
the  late  mutiny  in  India,  and  in  both,  Dr.  Williamson  records,  a 
good  and  useful  hmb  had  resulted,  one  with  shortening  of  1-i-, 
tiic  ether  3-|^,  inches.     Still  more  recently,  M.  Jules  Roux,  of  the 
^t,  Maudrier  Hospital,  at  Toulon,  has  given  a  list  of  nq  less  than 
twenty-ono  cases  of  gun-shot  injuries  of  the  upper  tliird  of  the 
*emnr,  which  ho  had  examined  on  their  return  from  the  Italian 
'^'ar  of  1859^  in  all  of  which  consolidation  of  the  fracture  had  taken 
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Iiliitt'.  Vt't:  have  nn  tlata  by  which  wc  can  estimate  thi?  j'n>i) 
ot'thi'so  oases  of  iitiiciii  to  those  in  wliit.-h  other  results  eiisiuil. 
The  ]>reportioii  of  rccowrieti  in  ainpntations  in  tlic  iiji[icr 
of  the  femur  in  the  Crimean  wiir  was  undor  13  per  cent.  J'. 
taliim  at  the  Iiiji-joint,  both  in  the  French  and  English  anni 
iill  iiiNtanc'is  [irovcil  fatah  Tlie  two  jmtients  who  auri'ived  the  li 
were  ojieratitl  on  hy  the  lute  Diiti-tor-Gcneral  after  the  ha' 
the  Ahiia :  one,  a  soldier  of  the  HM  Ki'^'iment,  died  at  >>eiuar 
wec-k.t  atler  the  ujicration ;  the  seeoiid,  a  Ilussian,  did  on  thi 
tiotli  (lay  at^LT,  frttm  "  exti'iisivo  Hloiiyhiiig  and  }jront  debil 
One  oaso  of  G.visiim  of  the  liead,  nock,  and  trochanter  oftlio 
in  the  Crimea  reeovercii,  oi>crat<rd  njMin  hy  Hr.  O'Lcarj';  th' 
known  siieecssfnl  ease  of  ex<.-ision  of  tlic  Jiip-Joint  af\cr  a  gii 
wound.  Till!  ojKtmtiou  was  perfimned  on  tlie  same  day  tli 
woinid  was  roM-ived.  In  the  Stililiwwig-Holstein  oampaign; 
jHitation  at  the  hip-joint  wjis  jierfonncd  seven  limes;  one] 
only  survived,  n  young  man,  a-t.  17  years,  operated  uiwn  I 
Lan^Milieck.  llesection  of  tlip  upper  part  of  tlie  fcmur,  ine 
the  liead  and  two  incrties  Ivlow  the  small  trochanter,  was  pert 
once,  hnt  the  ])atient  died  from  jiysvuiia.  At  the  i>ost-n 
examination,  the  right  slioulder  and  ankle  joints  were  found 
filliKl  with  [ma.  Tlic  ojieratiim  in  this  instance  was  peH 
three  wr(.-ks  after  the  injury.  No  case  of  anij)utation,  nor  of 
tiou,  at  the  liiji- joint  has  returned  from  the  In<lian  inutiu} 
liCgduest,  in  a  recent  essay  m  the  .ifrmoirt  of  thf  i:^oc'u'l>i  (i_ 
ffnify  at  Paris,  maintains  that  amput^ttion  at  the  hip-joint  shr 
nscrved  for  eiLies  of  fracture  with  injurj'  to  tlic  great  vesse 
tJiat  wliere  the  lesscls  haie  eseaix-^l,  resection  should  invari; 
]iorf(iniied.  He  also  inculcates,  as  a  general  principle,  not  1 
form  immediate  y>riVfinr^  aniputatitni  nt  the  hii>-joint  m  nn^ 
but,  e^en  in  the  severest  forms  of  injury,  to  i>ost])one  the  o\« 
as  long  as  iKissible.f    For  the  eoimerutirf  resnits  ofgnn-»liot  w 


*  III  tlie  BtiiKirnl  liistor;- of  tliiK  wiir,  this  Blattiineiit.  wliiih  wits 
hy  llio  lull'  Mr.  (iuthric,  in  the  A<UIi'Ii>Iil  to  Jiis  CimmfHiiric*.  if  sni 
a  mistake,  on  aci'ouiit  of  the  iibsciii.-(.'  (nut  to  be  wondercii  at.  nuiid  t 
fusion  of  t]iHt  ijeriiiU)  ofotliciiil  rcccii-ds  on  the  iitiliject.  Siiocial 
ou  tliose  cases  wero  obliuiuMl  at  tlic  time  fi-om  Seutwi,  and  were 
to  tlie  writer  hy  the  late  Dircftor-Gcncnil  Bhortly  bcfon-  liis  doeeasc. 

t  A  committee  was  apiminted  by  the  Sui-giriil  Society  of  I'oris 
■mine  and  report  »tpon  this  essay  of  Dr.  Tri>goufbt  on  Coxo-fcniDm 
ticulBtion  for  Gmi-Kliot  Wounds.  'l)arcin  Ijiircy  drew  up  llie  rcj.oi-t 
will  be  fijund  in  the  fttli  col.  of  the  Mcm'nret  de  la  SocieW  de  Ckimrgi 
It  eoafirnis  tha  principle  laid  down  by  l>i-,  Legouest,  excej<tiug  onl 
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the  operation  presents  a  less  unfavourable  aspect  than  for  immediate 
injuries,  M.  Jules  Roux  has  recently,  at  Toulon,  performed  amputa- 
tion at  the  hip-joint  six  times  for  the  consequences  of  wounds  received 
daring  the  war  in  Italy,  and  of  these,  four  have  been  successful. 

With  regard  to  gun-shot  fractures  in   the  middle  and  lower 
third  of  the  femur,  the  experience   of  the  French   and   English 
mnies  in  the  Crimea  has  tended  to  confirm  the  doctrine  of  the  older 
military  Surgeons,  that  many  lives  are  lost  which  might  be  other- 
vise  prescn-ed,  by  trjnng  to  save  limbs;  and  that,  of  the  limbs 
prwened,  many  are  little  better  than  incumbrances  to  their  pos- 
lewors.     In  the  late  Italian  battles,  the  practice  of  trying  to  save 
lower  extremities  after  comminuted  fractures  in  these  situations  of 
the  thigh  appears  to  have  been  abandoned.     Eight  cases  of  union 
ifier  compound  gun-shot  fractures  of  the  femur  in  these  situations 
hire,  however,  returned  from  the  late  mutiny  in  India,  and  this  is 
I  much  larger  proportion  than  was  that  of  the  recoveries  from  the 
Crimea.     Dr.  Williamson,  who  records  these  cases,  is  inclined  to 
Mtribute  tliis  success  in  a  great  measure  to  the  use  of  dooleys  for 
the  conveyance  of  wounded,  and  argues  that  it  would  be  advan- 
tigeouR  to  introduce  them  into  European  warfare.     But  wounds 
pnerally,  where  proper  care  is  taken,  heal  more  favourably  in 
Motheni  latitudes,  east  or  west,  probably  owing  to  the  climate  ad- 
mitting of  so  much  more  free  an  access  of  fresh  air  by  day  and 
night  to  the  patient  than  can  be  afforded,  without  irconvenience, 
in  colder  or  more  variable  climates.     The  dooley  is  most  advan- 
tager>iw  and  comfortable  as  used  in  the  East,  where  it  is  an  ordhiary 
mode  of  conveyance  among  all  classes,  and  the  bearers — a  special 
nee  in  each  Presidencv — are  trained  from  childhood  to  the  occu- 
pation;  but,  from  experience  of  the  peculiar  habits  and  tenets  of 
these  men,  both  Madrassees  and  those  of  Bengal,  it  seems  scarcely 
proliaUo  that  they  would  prove  efficient,  even  if  they  could  exist,  or 
that  tlieir  wants  could  be  i)rovided  for  in  the  numbers  necessary  to 
he seniceable,  with  armies  in  northern  latitudes.     French  Surgeons 
have  remarked  how  much  more  favourably,  cceteris  paribus^  wounds 
heal  in  Algeria,  where  they  have  only  the  same  kinds  of  conveyance 
fcr  woiuided  as  in  Eiu'oik)  ;  and  the  difference  is  accounted  for 
br  the  favourable  influence  in  this  respect  of  a  warmer  climate. 
In  fractures  of  the  leg,  where  neither  the  knee  nor  ankle  joints 

«i«  of  fracture  wliere  the  mutilHtiou  of  the  Hiub  from  a  heavy  projectile 
Mboen  8o  fsrrcat  as  to  partly  sepai-ato  it  from  the  pelvis,  and  tlmse  in 
'bieh  there  has  been  simultaneous  lesion  of  tlie  cnii-al  vessels  and  femur 
4ar  the  pelvis,  with  extensive  lacemtiou  of  the  suiTOUiidiug  tissues. 
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are  implicated,  the  results  of  conservative  attempts  have  been  more 
&vourabIe.      In    the  Crimea,  the  recoveries  without  amputatiun 
being  resorted  to  were,  in  firactm-es  of  both  bones,  nearly  19 ;  tibia 
only,  36-3  ;  fibula  only.  40-y  j>er  cent.     When  the  fi:^eture  is  com- 
minuted, and  implicates  the  knee  or  ankle  joint,  opening  the  cap- 
sule, amputation  is  necessary.     The  knee-joint  was  once  excised  in 
the  Crimea,  but  the  pkatient  died;  as  was  the  case  in  the  only  other 
instance  where  this  operation  is  known  to  have  been  performed  for 
gun-shot  injury   in   the   Sehleswig-Holstein   campaign.       In  the 
treatment  of  fi-actures  of  the  les:  where  it  has  been  determined  to 
seek  union,  the  same  remarks  apply  as  those  made  above  in  re- 
spect to  firaetures  in  the  u[>j>er  extremity.     In  wounds  of  the  foot  it 
is  especially  necessary  to  remove  as  early  as  possible  all  the  commi- 
nuted firagments  of  the  bones  injured,  or  tedious  abscesses,  and 
much  pain  and  constitutional  irritation,  are  likely  to  ensue. 

Amputation. 
It  is  not  necessarj-  to  refer  at  much  length  to  the  question  which 
was  formerly  disputed  u[>on,  the  advantages  of  priman/  as  com- 
pared with  8e**oudary  amputation  in  gun-shot  wounds ;  for  military 
Surgeons,  whether  acting  at  sea  or  on  land,  have  practically  de- 
termined the  subject.  For  a  long  time  the  directions  of  John 
Hunter,  tliat  amputation  should  not  be  performed  until  the  first  in- 
flammation was  over,  based  on  the  argument  that  the  ^^  amputation 
is  a  i-iolence  superadded  to  the  injury,  and  therefore  heightens 
the  danger,"  and  that  tliis  danger  is  aggravated  in  the  instance  of  a 
man  labouring  under  mental  agitation,  as  on  the  field  of  battle,  had 
great  weight  among  English  Surgeons ;  but  exjierience  has  led  to  a 
difierent  practice.  Tlie  greater  success  of  primary  amputation  ap- 
pears to  be  attributable  to  the  fiicts,  that  a  contuseil  and  mangled 
limb  is  a  constant  source  of  accumulating  irritation ;  that  the  ex- 
citing circumstances  connected  with  battle  lead  a  man  to  bear  with 
courage  at  an  early  stage^  what  subsequent  suftering  and  anxiety 
may  render  him  less  willing  to  submit  to ;  that  a  soldier,  when  first 
wounded,  is  most  probably  in  stronger  health  than  he  will  be  after 
hospital  restraint  and  confinement ;  that  though  the  amputation  is  a 
violence,  it  is  one  the  patient  is  likely  to  submit  to  with  resignation, 
knowing  that  it  is  performed  to  remove  parts  which,  if  unremoved, 
will  destroy  life;  and  lastly,  because  the  operation  takes  away  a 
source  of  dread  which  must  weigh  down  the  suiFerer  so  long  as  it  is 
impending.  Tlio  present  practice  has  resulted  fi:om  testing  both 
modes  of  amputation.     Mr.  Gutlurie  showed,  from  the  experience  of 
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the  Peninsular  War,  that  the  loss  in  secondary  ampntations  had  con- 
stantly exceeded  that  from  primary  amputations  in  both  the  upper  and 
lower  extremities.  More  recent  observ'ations  in  both  English  and 
French  campaigns  have  confirmed  this  result.  Dr.  Scrive  records  that 
tlic  exj>erience  of  the  French  army  in  the  Crimea  showed  the  success 
of  primary  amputation  sometimes  exceeded  by  two-thirds  that  of  se- 
condary amputation.  He  excepts  amputations  at  the  hip-joint,  and 
cites,  as  his  reason  for  this  exception,  that  in  nine  cases  where  the  hip- 
joint  amputation  was  performed  primarily,  death  followed  the  opera- 
tion a  few  instants  or  a  few  hours  afterwards ;  while  in  three  cases 
which  he  witnessed,  where  the  amputation  was  consecutive,  one  lived 
five,  another  t^-elve,  and  the  third  twenty,  days.  In  respect  to  the 
particular  time  at  which  primary  amputation  is  to  be  performed,  the 
general  practice  of  the  present  day  is,  when  the  operation  is  inevit- 
able, to  perfonn  it  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done ;  provided  the  more 
intense  effects  of  *  shock,'  where  it  has  suj>en'ened  on  the  injury, 
have  passed  off;  and  this  practice  generally  accords  with  the  feelings 
of  soldiers,  who  not  unfrequently  press  the  Surgeon  for  an  early  turn 
in  beijig  relieved  from  the  suffering  resulting  from  a  shattered  limb. 
In  the  cases  where  primary  amputation  is  to  be  performed,  a  fiirther 
reason  given  by  Dr.  Scrive  for  the  operation  being  done  on  the  same 
dav  that  the  wound  is  received  is,  that  chloroform  acts  then  so  much 
more  benignantly  and  readily ;  while,  on  the  following  day,  or  day 
after,  traumatic  excitement  becomes  very  energetic,  and  consider- 
able resistance  is  offered  to  its  influence  by  wounded  men,  and 
longer  time  and  a  much  larger  dose  of  the  chloroform  are  required 
to  produce  the  state  of  anaesthesia.  J£  only  a  moderate  amount  of 
*  shock^  exist,  this  does  not  appear  to  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  delay- 
ing amputation ;  for  a  moderate  exhibition  of  stimulus  and  a  few 
consolatory  words  will  often  remove  this,  and  even  though  some 
faintness,  pallor,  and  depression  remain,  no  ill  consequences  ensue. 
The  late  Director-Greneral,  in  a  letter  to  tlie  late  Mr.  Guthrie, 
written  in  1855,  mentioned  the  case  of  a  soldier  of  the  90th  Regi- 
ment, whose  right  arm  he  removed  at  the  shoulder-joint  on  the  10th 
of  July,  for  great  destruction  of  soft  parts  and  extensive  injiuy  to 
the  bone.  ^^  The  patient  was  so  low  when  placed  on  the  table  that 
brandy-and-water  were  given  to  him,  and  he  was  then  immediately 
afterwards  placed  under  chloroform.  When  I  had  finished,  it  was 
obi*er\'ed  that  his  pulse  was  stronger  than  before  the  operation." 
This  man  recovered  without  a  bad  symptom,  and  is  now  one  of  the 
Commissionaires  in  London.  Indeed,  in  the  Crimea,  primary  am- 
putations were  repeatedly  performed  where  shock  had  not  wholly 
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branches  have  become  partially  adapted  to  the  interruption  of  the 
flow  of  blood  through  the  regular  channel.  Moreover,  the  larger 
arteries,  when  once  filled  with  coagula  and  well  contracted,  fortu- 
nately do  not  frequently  yield  to  the  impulse  which  serves  to  pro- 
duce secondary  h;emorrhago  in  vessels  of  smaller  calibre. 

Secondary  liaemorrhagc  is  not  uncommon  after  deeply  penetrat- 
ing gun-shot  wounds  of  tlie  face,  and  sometimes  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  the  site  of  the  bleeding  vessel.  It  may  be  so  situated  that 
the  rule  of  tying  botli  ends  of  the  bleeding  artery  in  the  womid 
cannot  be  carried  out,  and  where,  if  the  ordinary  styptics  fail,  re- 
sort must  be  had  to  the  ligature  of  the  common  trunk  from  which 
the  bleeding  vessel  branches.  In  the  Museum  at  Fort  Pitt  is  a 
cranium  sho-wing  the  passage  of  a  musket-ball  from  the  inner  side 
of  tlie  right  orbit  to  the  entrance  of  the  carotid  canal  in  the  petrous 
jH)rtion  of  the  temporal  bone,  where  the  ball  had  lodged.  Death 
ensued,  ten  days  after  the  wound,  by  haemorrhage  from  the  internal 
caroticL  In  another  case,  a  branch  of  tlie  external  carotid  artery 
was  wounded  by  a  ball  which  penetrated  at  the  zygomatic  fossa.  Se- 
condary hajmorrhago  ensued,  and  the  usual  means  failed  to  arrest  it. 
The  external  carotid  was  tied ;  but  blood  continued  to  flow,  though 
loss  abundantly  than  before.  Compression  in  the  wound,  which 
failed  previously,  now  served  to  arrest  the  hsemorrhage,  and  cui'c 
folio weiL  Care  must  be  taken,  before  tying  the  trunk,  that  pressure 
upon  it  exerts  control  over  the  haemorrhage  from  tlie  wound ;  for  the 
irregular  course  of  projectiles  is  not  milikely  to  lead  to  mistakes, 
huch  as  tying  the  common  carotid,  which  is  stated  to  have  been 
done  when  the  haemorrhage  has  been  from  the  vertebral  artery. 

The  rule  of  treatment,  however,  holds  good  in  secondary  as  in 
primary  luemorrhage, — the  bleeding  vessel  must  be  secured  at  the 
wounded  part  whenever  practicable,  and  it  must  be  tied  both  above 
and  below  the  line  of  division,  taking  care  to  ascertain  that  the  siK)t 
where  each  ligature  is  applied  is  sound.  Haemorrhage  from  general 
oozing,  from  sloughing,  and  other  causes,  must  be  treated  on  the 
general  principles  apj)licable  in  all  such  cases.  (Haemorrhage, Vol.  I.) 

WoiTNDS  OF  Nerves. 
Temporary  paralysis  from  contusion  of  a  nen'o  in  the  passage 
of  a  projectile  is  not  imfrequent.  Complete  loss  of  power  of  motion 
and  sensibility  in  a  limb  occasionally  follows  gun-shot  injuries, 
and  generally  indicates  complete  division  of  the  nerve.  Instead  of 
com[)lete  paralysis,  there  may  remain  only  modified  deprivation 
of  sensibility,  partial  loss  of  muscular  force,  and  diminished  power 
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of  ri'Histin^  0()1<1,   with    or  without  pain ;    and    these   s\Tnptora» 
may  cither  \hs  the  result  of  contunion,  with  tlio  effeet«,  i)erhup, 
of  inHainiiiutorv  aetion^  or  of  ])artial  division.       AVhen  a  furcij^i 
ImmIv  in  KmI^^ihI  in  or  among  nerves,  it  may  induce  tetanic  s\Tnj)toins 
of  a  fatal  eharacter,  or  gn»at  irritation  and  intense  pain  may  result; 
and  unless  the  source  of  these  latter  symptoms  can  be  found  and 
removed,  if  in  a  large  nervous  trunk  of  one  of  the  extremities, 
they    will  somc^times  lead  to  tlie  necessity   of  amputation.      The 
gun-shot  injuries  which  cause  division  of  largo  nerves,  however, 
aiH»  usually  att<»ndtMl  with  so  much  destruction  of  other  parts,  tliat 
the  (pu*stion  of  aniputati(m  has  scarcely  ever  to  be  considered  in 
n»fert»iiee  to  lesions  of  lUTves  alone.     Atn>phy  of  tissues  and  con- 
traetions  of  nuiseles  ai*e  common  results  of  injuries  to  nenes  fixim 
gun-shot,  au<l  oth»n  lead  to  soldiers  being  disabled  for  fiirther  scr- 
vi<H\     Oivasionally,  after  severe  injiu'ies,  the  functions  of  sensation 
and  jxnver  of  motion  gradually  return,  in  some  instances  with  per- 
fiH't  euriv,  hut  mostly  with  impaireil  power  of  resisting  rapid  alterna- 
tions of  tomjH*ratun\  i^invially  cold.     A  case  is  mentioned  in  tlie 
Sutvusil  l/i'itori/  o/ihe  Crimttin  War^  wlM?re  a  soldier  had  the  right 
*t»iatie  nerve  smen^ly  injuriHl  hy  the  passage  of  a  musket-ball.    Total 
Kv4s  of  sensation  in  the  right  fiK>t  folio weil.     Tlie  wound  was  healed 
a  month  at\er  it  w:is  nnvivi^L  and  sens;ition  slowlv  returned  in  the 
fiH^t :  hut  tlu»  n^tonition  w;is  attomkxl  with  intensely  burning  pain, 
ium*lit»viHl  by  any  applii'sitions.     Gradual  nH?overy  took  place.     Dr. 
AVilliauison's  n*turus  show  eight  leases  of  gun-shot  wounds  with 
dinvt  injury  to  uorM^  among  the  men  invalided  from  India,  after 
the  Into  uuitiuy ;  all  wen^  wounds  involvuig  the  brachial  plexus, 
mul  i«  hII  tlu^n^  wjis  )>aralysis,  )vutiul  or  c^miplete,  of  the  upix>r 
tv\ti\*uuty  on  the  injurt\l  side.     In  one  rtise,  the  loss  of  ftmction 
iip|HHir^  to  Iwiv**  Uvu  aluKvst  ivntimxl  to  tho  liand ;  all  the  fingers 
\^vi\*  tiv\l  in  »  straight  |\>is:tion,  and  numb,  and  any  aaempt  at 
KsuHng  tlh*m  iW^^isi^^Kxl  iuton^o  j^iin  in  the  cotun?e  of  the  median 
nor\\\     'Hh*  IwikI  ^as  ivkL  and  aSVvuxl  with  m^nous  tremor,  but 
iIk^  uu^vxr  jvwvr  *«\l  s^'tisibiUty  of  the  thumb  worv*  pr^^serveil.     Tlie 
t\^ll\»^tug  hitln^rtv^  uun\\»rvu\i  v'-xh"  i';v.<rrat*^  <**voral  jnunts.      A 
'^'Ivller  v»f  t{v  ii7:h  lu'i:iuu*n:  >^as  wou'.xUxi  at  Azimirhiur,  on  the 
STih  v*f  Maivh  lN*Sx  V\  j^  i«u>kec4'al*,  :;-r\^u;A  the  risrht  side  of 
iIk*  iuvK,     U  \'i\wt\\[  ;u.x:  U\o\\  ::*o  bor^ oiirjil  ruruus  of  the  jaw, 
9IIkI  uwxtc  its  c\i:  Kiriiu;^  owt  tlv  i<-jL^ cIjl     Alx^ut  three  pints  of 
Wswl  \*»»^'>A(\\U  >^«j*kXv>^\1  V  U'  tK'iu  :!>'  ^xt^.n^Al  juirular  vein.     The 
>fc\H*iK{  h\v*\Nl  tH^v'ur.ii'S^  out  *v  ivc<  uv  use  ot  bis  n:;ht  arm,  at 
&^^  v\*A"j'A'<vN  ^  >*tM  A?*,vc^*;irvl>  :\irciali\*  ix  thrvv  months^     At 
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the  expiration  of  that  period  the  power  of  the  arm  was  restored, 
bot  he  was  invalided  home  on  account  of  severe  pain  in  the  back 
of  the  neck,  "resembling  toothache,"  which  all  treatment  failed  to 
relieve  This  pain  spontaneously  and  gradually  ceased;  there  is 
sdllsome  loss  of  substance  of  the  trapezius  muscles  of  the  right  side 
of  the  neck,  and  of  the  right  as  compared  with  the  other  arm,  with 
oocasiooal  numbness  when  the  man  is  in  heavy  marching  order; 
but  in  all  other  respects  he  is  well,  and  is  at  his  regular  duty. 

Tetanus. 

One  cause  of  fatal  termination  in  gun-shot  wounds  is  tetanus.  It 
is  generally  believed  that  the  proportion  of  deaths  from  this  source 
is  greater  after  actions  in  tropical  climates,  and  that  exposure 
to  the  night-air  in  such  regions  has  some  especial  effect  in  pro- 
(bdng  them.  The  most  common  cause  appears  to  be,  however, 
tk  local  injury  to  nerves,  already  mentioned,  producing  irritation 
along  their  course,  and  so  leading  to  some  morbid  condition  of 
tk  ganglionic  portions  of  the  motor  tracts  of  the  spinal  cord, 
h  the  Crimean  campaign,  the  proportion  of  tetanus  was  remark- 
iU^  small  as  compared  with  former  wars,  being,  according  to 
the  returns,  only  0*2  per  cent  of  the  number  wounded.  Dr. 
Serire  records,  that  not  more  than  thirty  cases  of  tetanus  occurred 
mong  the  French  wounded  during  the  whole  Crimean  war,  and 
this  would  show  a  somewhat  less  ratio  even  than  in  the  British 
irair.  Dr.  Stromeyer  records  only  six  cases  of  tetanus  among 
MOO  wounded  in  the  campaign  of  1849  against  the  Danes.  Three 
of  these,  in  which  the  disease  assumed  a  chronic  form,  recovered. 
There  was  only  in  one  case  injury  of  bone.  Warm  baths  and 
opiom  were  the  remedies  in  the  successftd  cases. 

Sir  G.  Ballingall  made  the  calculation  that  one  in  seventy-nine 

is  the  average  number  of  tetanic  cases  amongst  wotmded,  and  states 

thit  the  proportion  of  recoveries  is  so  small  as  scarcely  to  be  taken 

into  account.     Three  cases  occurred  to  the  writer,  in  the  Crimea, 

ifter  gun-shot  wounds :  all  proved  fatal.    In  one  there  was  a  severe 

fiietnre  of  the  ischium  and  injury  of  testicle  by  grape-shot.     In 

i  leoond,  a  rifle-ball  entered  just  above  the  left  knee,  and  lodged. 

Eght  days  after  the  injury,  an  abscess  was  opened  near  the  tuber- 

•ritjr  of  the  ischium,  and  the  ball  was  removed  from  that  spot.    The 

■me  day,  tetanus  set  in,  and  he  died  three  days  afterwards.     The 

WD  had  injured  the  sciatic  nerve,  which  was  found  to  be  reddened 

•qterficially,  while  the  neurilema  also,  under  an  ordinary  magnify- 

iBg-glaaBy  showed  indications  of  inflammation.     A  piece  of  cloth 
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was  found  Ivlnj;  inidwav  in  the  long  sinus-like  wound  made  by  tlie 
l)all.      In  a  third,  the  bullet  passed  through  the  axillsu:;j'  region. 
The  patient  j)rogressed   favourably  for   some   days,  when  tetanic 
8ymi)toms  appeared,  and  under  these  he  sank.     At  the  post-mortem 
examination,  some  detached  pieces  of  woollen  cloth  were  found 
lying  entangled  among  the  axilhirj'  plexus  of  nerves.     Twenty-one 
cases  altogether  supervening  on  gun-shot  injuries  are  shown  in  a 
table  in  the  Crimean  recx)rds.      Of  these,  ascertained  injuries  to 
nerves  by  projectiles,  or  division  of  nen^es  by  amputation,  occurred 
in  eleven  cases;  three  followed  compound  fractures,  and  seven  flesh- 
wounds.     The  average  period  at  which  the  tetanic  symptoms  ap- 
j)eared  was  eight  days  and  a  half  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury ; 
their  duration  prior  to  death,  three  days  and  a  half.     One  case  only 
recovered ;  a  soldier  of  the  93d  Regiment,  wounded  in  the  right 
buttock  by  a  shell-explosion.     A  fragment  nearly  a  pound  in  weight 
was  removed  soon  after  tlie  injury.     Seventeen  days  after,  trismus 
set  in,  when  a  further  examination  of  the  wound  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  an  angular  fragment  of  shell  which  had  been  previously 
overlooked.     It  was  dcej^ly  lodged,  and  resting  on  the  sciatic  nerve. 
On  removing  this,  which  weighed  eighteen  ounces,  the  sheath  of 
the  nerve  was  seen  to  be  lacerated  to  nearly  one  inch  in  extent 
Calomel  and  opium  were  now  given,  salivation  appeared  three  days 
afterwards,   the   trismus   subsided,   and  the  man   gradually  con- 
valesced. 

Beyond  the  extraction  of  any  foreign  bodies  which  may  have 
lodged,  as  in  this  last  case,  it  is  not  known  that  there  are  any  indi- 
cations for  special  treatment  of  tetanus  as  occurring  after  gun-shot 
injuries.  The  emi)lo}Tnent  of  woorali  has  again  been  brought  into 
notice  by  its  successftil  administration  by  M.  VeUa,  of  Turin,  in 
the  case  of  a  French  sergeant  wounded  in  the  metatarsus  of  the 
right  foot,  on  the  4th  of  Juno  1859,  at  the  battle  of  Magenta,  by  a 
nmsket-ball  which  lodged.  Tlie  projectile  was  extracted  three  days 
after  his  admission  into  hospitid  at  Turin,  on  the  10th  of  June,  and 
tetanus  set  in  three  days  afterwards.  But  the  woorali  failed  in  two 
other  cases ;  and  it  ha.s  yet  to  be  determined,  should  it  be  found 
to  possess  any  peculiar  power  over  tetanic  spasm,  to  what  class  of 
cases  its  properties  ai'c  applicable.     (See  Tetanus.) 

Hospital  Gangrene,  a  common  disease  of  wounded  soldiers, 
when  circumstances  of  war  lead  to  over-crowding  in  ill-ventilated 
buildings,  and  to  deficiency  in  the  proper  number  of  attendants  for 
securing  personal  cleanhness  and  purity  of  atmosphere,  with  in- 
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ferior  diet ;  and  Py-EMIA,  a  frequent  cause  of  fatal  tennination 
alter  gun-shot  fractui-es,  injuries  of  joints,  and  other  suppurating 
wounds,  csi)eeially  under  the  influence  of  circumstances  like  those 
above  named,  are  treated  separately  under  their  resijectivo  heads. 

Anesthesia  in  Gun-shot  Wounds. 

Tlie  complete  apjJicability  of  chloroform  on  the  field  to  injuries 
caused  by  gun-shot,  as  to  all  others  in  ci\41  practice,  is  established 
among  Continental  Surgeons,  and  among  a  majority  of  British  army 
Surgeons.  The  first  opportunity  of  testing  cldoroform  largely  as  an 
aua^stlietic  agent  in  British  mihtaiy  surgery  occurred  in  the  Crimean 
war,  and  a  long  rei)ort  on  the  subject  will  be  found  in  the  published 
Surffit-al  Hiatory  of  the  Campaigru  Tlie  general  tenor  of  this  report 
is  to  limit  considerably  the  use  of  chloroform, — in  minor  operations 
on  the  ground  of  occasional  bad  results,  even  when  tlie  drug  is  of 
good  ([uality  and  properly  administered;  or,  in  cases  where  the 
shock  is  ver}'  severe,  on  the  ground  tliat  such  do  not  rally,  owing 
to  the  depressing  effect  of  the  drug,  after  the  anajsthesia  has  gone 
off;  or  in  secondary  operations,  fi'om  the  systems  of  the  patients 
Laving  been  much  reduced  by  purulent  discharges.  But  fi:om  the 
report  it  appears  that  only  one  patient  died  fi*om  the  effects  of 
chlorofonn,  and  in  this  instance  Professor  Maclagan,  of  Edinburgh, 
to  whom  a  portion  was  forwarded  for  examuiatiou,  reported  the 
drug  to  be  "  acrid  and  nauseous  when  inhaled,"  and  "  totally  unfit 
for  use."  On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Scrive,  chief  of  the  French 
Medical  Department  in  the  East,  has  written  in  his  Reloiion  MMico- 
chirurt/wale  de  la  Campagne  (TOriait,  p.  4G5  :  "  De  tous  les  moyens 
therapeutiques  employes  par  I'art  chirurgicale,  aucun  n'a  6te  aussi 
efficace  et  n'a  rcussi  avec  im  succ^s  aussi  complet  que  le  cliloro- 
fomie ;  jamais,  dans  aucmie  circonstance,  son  maniement  sur  des 
niilliers  de  blesses  n'a  cause  le  moindre  accident  serieux ;"  and  more 
recently,  Surgeon-Major  M.  Armand  has  written :  "  During  the 
Italian  war,  chloroform  was  as  extensively  used  and  was  as  harmless 
as  in  the  Crimea.     I  never  heard  of  an  accident  from  its  use." 

At  ilie  commencement  of  the  Crimean  war,  the  Inspector-Ge- 
neral at  the  head  of  the  British  Medical  Department  circulated  a 
memorandum  "  cautioning  medical  officers  agamst  the  use  of  chlo- 
roform in  the  severe  shock  of  serious  gun-shot  wounds,  as  he  thinks 
few  will  survive  where  it  is  used ;"  but,  as  far  as  chloroform  was 
available,  it  was  used  by  many  medical  officers  firom  the  commence- 
ment of  the  campaign,  and  its  employment  became  more  general  as 
the  campaign  advanced.     It  was  constantly  used  in  the  Division  to 
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wliicli  the  ^v^lto^  belonfre<l  tliroiighont  the  war,  and  no  hann  itm 
ever  met  with  from  its  use,  while  certain  ad\*antages  appeared  espe- 
cially to  fit  it  for  militarj-  surgical  practice.     So  iiur  from  adding  to 
the  shock  of  such  cases  as  an  army  Surgeon  would  select  for  o|»era- 
tioii,  the  use  of  chloroform  seemed  to  support  the  patient  during 
the  orrlcal ;  and  the  writer  ha.s  several  times  seen  soldiers  within  a 
brief  pcrifxl  after  amputation  for  extensive  gun-shot  wounds,  and 
restoration  to  consciousness,  calmly  subside  into  natural  and  re- 
frwhing  sleep.     One  reason  for  not  using  chloroform  in  the  Li- 
sfKfctor-Generars  caution  was,  that  the  smart  of  the  knife  is  a 
jKiw<;rful  stimulant ;  but  "  pain,"  it  has  been  remarked  by  a  great 
Surf^eon,  "when  amounting  to  a  certain  degree  of  intensity  and 
duration,  is  iu*elf  destructive ;"  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  ar'ute  j)ain  of  surgical  operations,  superadded  to  the  pain  which 
has  l>ef»n  enrlurc*<I  in  consecjuence  of  severe  gun-shot  fractures,  has 
often,  where  chloroform  has  not  been  used,  intensified  the  shock, 
and  lerl  U)  fatiil  results.     In  civil  surgery,  statistical  evidence  has 
demonstrated  that  the  mortality  after  surgical  operations  has  less- 
ened since  tlui  use  of  chloroform ;  and  it  is  believed  the  same  result 
would  Ix)  shown,  if  opportunity  existed,  in  army  practice.     In  the 
rcyjMjrt  of  a  cjis*?  in  the  ('rimea,  instancing,  perhaps,  the  greatest 
complicatirm  of  injuries  from  gun-shot  of  any  which  recovered,  Dr. 
Macleorl  remarks  casually  in  his  Notes^  p.  265,  "  This  amputation 
was  of  course  done  under  chloroform,  otherwise  it  is  questionable 
whether  the;  ofK^ration  could  have  been  performed  at  all,  the  patient 
was  so  much  depressed."      Mr.  Guthrie,  in  the  Addenda  to  his 
(Unmiipntaries^  remarked,   from   tlie  reports  and  cases  which  had 
reachrxl  him,  that  chloroform  had  been  administered  in  all  the  Din- 
sions  of  the  army  save  the  Second,  and  had  been  generally  ap- 
j)roved ;  and  that  the  evidence  was  sufficient  to  authorise  Sm'geons 
to  administer  it  even  in  such  wounds  as  those  requiring  amputation 
at  the  hip-joint.     Tlio  late  Director-General  amputated  in  three 
instances  at  the  hip-joint  after  the  battle  of  the  Alma  under  chloro- 
ff)rm, — two  on  the  21st,  and  one  on  the  22d  September, — and  all 
these  lived  to  be  carried  on  board  ship  on  the  latter-named  day,  and 
two,  as  before  stated,  lived  several  weeks.     The  absence  of  increased 
shock  from  pain  during  the  amputation  very  probably  enabled  these 
patients  to  withstand  the  fatigue  of  removal  to  the  coast,  and  em- 
barkation on  board  ship.   With  regard  to  the  objection  of  occasional 
bad  results,  a  recent  estimate  has  shown  tliat  the  probable  propor- 
tion of  all  the  deaths  which  have  occurred  from  chloroform  to  the 
operations  performed  under  its  influence,  exclusive  of  its  use  in 
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midwifery,  dental  surgery,  and  private  practice,  has  been  one  in 
16,000 ;  and  as  these  accidents  may  equally  occur  during  "  minor 
operations,"  in  army  practice,  as  in  civil  life,  it  should  be  used  or 
not  at  the  option  of  the  patient. 

In  respect  to  the  danger  of  ansBsthetics  in  the  secondary  opera- 
tions connected  with  gun-shot  wounds.  Dr.  Scrive's  experience  has 
led  him  to  remark :  "  When  consecutive  amputation  is  rendered 
necessary  by  the  gradually  increasing  debility  of  a  wounded  man 
firom  purulent  discharges,  chloroformisation  takes  place  with  the 
most  perfect  calm  on  the  part  of  the  patient ;"  and  he  classes  its  use 
under  "  chloroformisation  de  n^cessit^."  The  general  rules  followed 
in  civil  surgery  must  be  equally  applicable  in  these  cases. 

It  must  frequently  happen  in  military  practice  that  several 
operations  have  to  be  performed  in  rapid  succession  on  the  same 
person,  from  necessity  of  a  speedy  removal  of  the  wounded ;  and, 
moreover,  from  the  number  of  cases  which  are  suddenly  tlu-own  on 
the  care  of  the  army  Surgeons  after  a  general  engagement,  it  must 
£re(£uently  occur  that  the  diagnosis  of  a  case  is  more  or  less  doubt- 
fid.  Li  such  instances  the  use  of  chloroform,  by  diminishing  pain 
and  preventing  shock,  and  thus  giving  the  opportunity  of  more 
accurate  examination  of  parts,  becomes  particularly  valuable  in 
army  practice.  After  the  battles  of  Alma  and  Inkermann,  when 
orders  were  given  to  remove  tlie  wounded  as  speedily  as  possible, 
tlie  first-named  consideration  frequently  occurred.  The  case  of  Sir 
T.  Trowbridge  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Guthrie.  This  officer  had  botli 
feet  completely  destroyed  by  round-shot  at  Inkermann,  and  it  was 
necessaiy  to  amputate,  on  one  side  at  the  ankle-joint,  on  the  other 
in  the  leg :  tlie  use  of  chloroform  enabled  the  two  operations  to  be 
jKjrfonned  within  a  few  minutes  of  each  otlier  with  perfect  success. 
The  amputations  were  done  by  the  late  Director-General  of  the 
Army  Medical  Department  In  illustration  of  the  second  casualty, 
the  following,  which  happened  to  the  writer  at  Alma,  may  be 
named.  A  man  of  the  Grenadier  company  of  the  19th  Regiment 
liad  a  leg  smashed  by  round-shot  It  was  a  question  whether  tlie 
fracture  of  bone  extended  into  the  knee-joint  T>vo  superior  Stiff- 
Surgeons  were  near ;  a  hasty  consultation  was  held,  and  it  was  de- 
cided that  the  probabilities  were  in  favour  of  tlie  joint  being  intact. 
Amputation  was  performed,  and  the  tibia  sawn  off  close  to  the 
tubercle.  It  was  then  rendered  evident  that  there  was  fissured 
fracture  into  the  joint  As  soon  as  the  man  had  recovered  from 
tlie  state  of  anaesthesia,  the  necessity  of  amputation  above  the  knee 
was  explained  to  liim,  and  he  readily  assented.     This  was  shortly 
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nAr-rwiirds  doiip,  niid  the  mim  roooveriil  without  any  iiiin.^Uiil  ^ 
tonis,  1111(1  wa-s  invjihdiHl  to  Ktijiluxl.  It  w  not  likely,  without 
rotonn,  in  a  ilouhtfiil  cnso  of  this  kind,  that  the  clianc-e  of  s 
the  kiici!  would  have  K-cii  eimci-ikil. 

In  the  Hritish  aniiy  in  the  IVhiicn,  chloroform  wan  jxcn 
apj)li»Hl  Irt-  >ii)ii]ily  pouring  a  little  on  Hnt.  The  chief  «l>ji 
af:ainst  tliis  in  the  ojten  air  !«  pmlwhly  the  waste  wliirdi  is 
to  Ik!  <)ecasi(in(il.  Dr.  Si.-rivu  sav!*  it  always  apiiearod  to  him 
advantajp'on"  t'>  u;^'  n  sjicciitl  apiiaratns,  ua  well  to  mcaRiire  e; 
the  doMrn,  as  to  f;ii!iranteo  a  ppiijicr  amount  of  mixture  of  air 
that  iillhoii;^h  he  never  naw  n  fatal  result,  ho  had  scieral  time;' 
excess  of  (Odiirofoniiisiitioii  from  the  use  of  lint  rolletl  up  i 
slia]M'  r)f  a  funnel.  The  instriK-tions  which  ho  fraie  were,  nc^ 
piLSH  the  stafjo  of  strict  iuseiisihility  to  pain,  novcr  to  wait  for 
pli;te  muRcnIar  relaxation ;  and  to  this  direction  being  enrric 
he  attrihutes  the  fi«^  that  no  death  (K-curred  from  chloroform 
Frt;n<rh  anny  in  the  Urimi-n.  In  a  recent  article  on  ana*sthcl 
the  }fe,UrO'rhi,iir<j>ivtlJ{'-<  mr,  fk-t.  IK'i!!,  Ur.  Hayward.  ofB 
ha»  dtrongly  adxHSitciI  the  n-se  of  sulphuric  a'thcr  aliovi;  all 
ana'stlK'tic?'.  Tlio  qnantilv  itipiircd  t()  pivxluce  an.a-sthcsia— 
four  to  eight  ounces — vnulil  nanlor  the  use  ofthis  agent  t 
iinpriioticahic  m  c\tcn'»i*o  army-oj>erations  in  tlie  field. 


AtTER-UHEFULSJISK  OF  WoUXDED  SoLDIBltS. 

The  results  of  wounds  unfit  soldiers  for  niilitarj-  scnice  in 
ways,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  wound,  and  the  region  in 
it  is  inflicted  j  and  tlie  pensions  conscijHont  on  their  discharge 
heavy  ex|icnsos  of  long  duration  on  the  eountiy.  It  was  hopt 
the  im])rovement8  in  conscnntivo  siirgcri'  would  liavc  dimii 
the  iminber  of  disabled  soldiers  as  eomj»!ired  with  former  war! 
the  corresponding  improvements  in  tlio  power  and  means  of  de 
tion,  with  other  circumstances,  have  duteatcd  this  hope,  and  f 
turns  do  not  sliow  such  to  In?  the  result.  Even  the  cases  where 
tions  of  the  joints  liave  been  jwrformed,  and  fractures  unito<l, 
previously  would  have  been  troafwl  by  amputation,  have  rare! 
Bentod  such  cures  as  to  render  the  men  available  for  military  e» 
though  the  preaen-ed  limb  may  still  be  of  use  in  the  work  c 
life.  Formerly,  all  men  who  thus  became  unfitted  to  porfor 
of  tie  duties  to  which  a  soldier  is  liable  were  removed  fro 
army;  but,  by  an  order  from  the  Horse  Guards  of  ISl})*,  wo 
MltlJers,  though  rendered  unfit  for  active  service  in  the  field 
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directed  to  be  retained  for  modified  duty  in  such  employments  as 
they  are  capable  of  executing.  The  results  of  the  increased  prac- 
tice of  consenrative  surgery  may,  therefore,  prove  valuable  to  the 
public  service,  .now  that  the  opportunity  of  secondary  employment 
b  laid  oi)en.  The  reports  from  the  hospitals  in  Italy  show  that 
during  the  recent  campaign  in  that  country,  the  practice  of  conser- 
Tative  surgery  after  gun-shot  fractures  has  been  very  limited,  and 
in  tlie  lower  extremity  has  been  almost  wholly  abandoned,  early 
amputation  being  practised  instead. 

It  is  believed,  that  should  England  become  again  involved  in 
war,  a  greater  amount  of  systematic  scientific  observation  will  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject  of  gun-shot  wounds  than  circum- 
rtances  liave  ever  previously  admitted.  Hitherto,  the  majority  of 
tie  younger  medical  officers  of  the  army  have  foimd  themselves,  on 
the  occasion  of  war,  suddenly  in  possession  of  a  large  number  of 
wounded  officers  and  soldiers  to  treat,  with  only  those  general  prin- 
ciples of  surgery  to  guide  them  which  they  had  originally  obtained 
in  their  studies  in  civil  hospitals  and  schools ;  but  this  knowledge, 
essential  and  absolutely  necessary  above  all  other  as  it  is,  has  been 
long  admitted  in  the  first-class  powers  of  the  Continent,  whose  mili- 
tary experience  is  necessarily  greatest,  to  be  incomplete  for  this 
purpose.  Now  that  an  Army  Medical  School  has  been  established 
in  England,  and  that  in  it  the  large  number  of  sick  and  wounded 
who  annually  return  from  all  parts  of  the  world — serving  to  illus- 
trate, among  other  subjects,  the  consequences  of  wounds  and  of  the 
wgieal  o|)enitions  perfonned  for  them  in  all  their  varieties — will  be 
tumal  to  account,  as  well  as  the  great  collection  of  preparations  in 
tbe  Museum  of  the  Army  Medical  Department,  it  is  only  reasonable 
t^>  hope  that  the  opj)ortunities  of  study  in  these  specialities  which 
^ill  be  aftbnled  to  everv  medical  officer  at  his  entrance  into  the 
MTnv  will  cause  each  individual,  not  only  to  be  ready  to  apply  at 
Mv  moment  all  the  improvements  derived  from  experience  and 
"J>!»en'ation,  up  to  the  most  advanced  period,  in  this  branch  of  the 
prrifttwion  of  surgerj',  but  will  also  best  prepare  the  members  of 
the  department  for  extending  still  further  the  sphere  of  usefulness 
*hieh  has  lx.K?n  cultivated  by  their  predecessors. 

THOMAS  LONGMORE. 
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WOUXDS  OF  THE  SCALP.      CONTUSION  OF  THE  BONE. 

IT  has  been  thought  advisable,  for  practical  purposes,  to  treat  of 
these  injuries  together,  as  they  are  often  combined  in  civil  life; 
and  wliat  appeared  a  simple  wound  of  the  scalp  is  ultimately  not 
unfrequently  found  to  have  been  complicated  by  much  more  serious 
mischief— contusion  of  the  bone. 

Of  the  various  forms  of  scalp-wounds  occurring  in  daily  life, 
wounds  produced  by  hea\y  blows,  or  those  in  which  flaps  have  been 
more  or  less  extensively  detached,  are  the  most  conmion.  Such 
wounds  are,  for  the  most  part,  accompanied  by  bruising  of  the 
soft  parts;  but  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  these  bruised 
wounds  of  the  scalp  present  the  appearance  of  a  clean  cut,  and  look 
exactly  as  if  they  had  been  produced  by  some  sharp  instrument 
These  flap-wounds  are  more  common  about  the  scalp  than  in  anj 
other  part  of  the  body,  and  it  is  in  tliis  region,  too,  that  the  most 
extensive  wounds  of  this  kind  are  generally  met  with,  the  greater 
part  of  the  skull  being  at  times  micovered,  and  even  the  ears  torn 
awav. 

Bruised  wounds  of  the  scalp  arc  to  be  treated  like  common  in- 
cised wounds,  and  in  many  instances  they  heal  just  as  readily. 

Neither  is  there,  in  tlie  present  day,  any  question  as  to  what  is 
to  be  done  with  flap-wounds  of  the  scalp.  After  careful  cleansing 
of  both  surfaces  of  the  wound,  the  flap,  however  extensive,  is  to  be 
replaced,  and  maintained  in  position  by  strips  of  plaster,  compresses, 
and  a  bandage.  Sometimes  a  suture,  here  and  there,  may  be  neces- 
sary ;  but  sutures  must  be  sparingly  used  about  the  scalp,  and  great 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  include  any  part  of  the  occipito-frontalis. 

Flap-wounds  of  the  scalp,  of  the  largest  size,  are  not  unfre- 
quently healed  within  a  few  days.  Occurring,  as  most  of  these  flap- 
wounds  do,  by  the  rending  of  the  loose  cellular  tissue  mider  tlie 
occipito-frontalis,  they  carry  with  them  a  rich  supply  of  blood-ves- 
sels ;  and  hence  the  reason  why  these  flaps  so  seldom  slough,  and 
why  they  so  readily  heaL 

The  bone  of  the  skull  being  exposed  makes  no  difference  as  to 
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the  plan  of  treatment ;  for  flap-wounds,  with  extensive  exposure  of 
the  bone,  often  heal  without  a  single  drawback,  and  that  in  cases 
where  such  a  result  ai)peared  almost  hopeless. 

The  wound  may,  however,  not  heal  by  first  intention ;  and,  under 
such  circumstances,  either  granulations  spring  up  from  the  surface 
of  the  exjK)sed  bone,  or  thin,  almost  imperceptible,  scales  of  bone 
are  thro^^^l  off,  and  union  by  second  intention  follows. 

Hemorrhage  in  scalp-wounds  is  seldom  very  troublesome.  Both 
ends  of  the  divided  vessel  can,  for  the  most  part,  be  readily  secured, 
or  pressure  may  be  established  on  the  main  trunk,  at  some  distance 
from  the  wound.  Li  a  wound  of  the  lower  part  of  the  temporal 
fossa,  hajmorrhage  from  the  deeper  vessels  may,  however,  be  very 
ditlicult  to  deal  witli ;  and  in  such  a  case,  should  the  bleeding  recur 
and  become  dangerous,  notwithstanding  all  our  local  means,  the 
question  of  applying  a  ligature  to  the  external  or  to  the  common 
carotid  artery  may  arise. 

Wounds  of  the  scalp,  even  of  the  most  trifling  nature,  are  not 
nnfrequently  followed  by  inflammation  of  an  erysipelatous  character, 
affecting  sometimes  the  skin  only,  but  much  more  commonly  the 
loose  cellular  tissue  imder  the  occipito-frontalis  muscle. 

If  erysipelas  alone  exist,  the  local  treatment  is  to  be  of  the  sim- 
plest kind.  The  frequent  lancct-puncturings,  so  strongly  advocated 
some  few  years  back,  are  not  necessary ;  they  are  exceedingly  pain- 
ful, and  they  certainly  do  not  lessen  the  duration  of  the  disease. 

Diffuse  cellular  inflammation  of  the  scalp  first  shows  itself  by 
slight  pufiiness,  without  any  redness  of  the  skin,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  wound ;  and  this  local  indication,  if  not  ushered  in,  is 
soon  followed,  by  general  symptoms — feverishness  and  rigors.  An 
outpouring  of  lymph  subsequently  takes  place  into  the  meshes  of 
tlic  loose  cellular  tissue,  and  then  more  or  less  induration  and  great 
thickening  of  the  scalp,  wliich,  when  cut  into,  presents  a  brawn-like 
appearance.  Unchecked,  tliis  form  of  inflammation  soon  leads  to 
extensive  sloughing,  and  large  portions  of  the  cellular  tissue  are 
rapidly  destroyed. 

On  the  first  appearance  of  puffiness  around  a  scalp-woimd,  a  free 
exit  should  bo  given  to  the  effused  fluid,  and  for  this  purpose  the 
adherent  lips  of  the  wound  ought  at  once  to  be  separated.  In  large 
flap-wounds,  however,  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  destroy  all  the  ad- 
liesions;  a  free  separation  of  the  lips  of  the  woimd  at  different  points 
iS|  in  most  cases,  all  that  is  necessary,  and  then  a  warm  poultice  or 
fomentations  should  be  appUed.     Should  the  efiusion  spread  not- 

VOL.  II.  H 
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withstanding,  the  system  of  free  puncturing  may  be  adoinetl  with 
great  advantage,  and  in  tlie  more  threatening  eases  incision*  will  be 
absolutely  necessary.  In  such  cases,  the  essential  point  is  thi*t  the 
knife  should  be  carricfl  freelv  down  to  tlie  bone:  and  as  to  the  lenjrtk 
of  the  incision,  it  is  better  that  it  should  not  be  extensive.  Limited 
incisions  answer  every  purj)ose;  and  they  lessen  the  danger  of  hae- 
morrhage, which,  in  jicrsons  of  broken-doi»ii  constitutions,  mat 
Ixjcome  a  matter  of  vital  importance. 

Such  incisions,  provided  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  be 
good,  will,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  prevent  any  very  exten- 
sive sloughing  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  tlie  scalp.  In  some  cases 
however,  extensive  sloughing  of  the  cellular  tissue  does  take  i)lace, 
and  the  tendon  of  the  occipito-frontalis  muscle  and  the  periemnium 
may  become  involved ;  but  the  scalp  ib^elf  very  rarely  perishes 
This  is  easily  accounted  for  by  tlie  peculiar  distribution  of  tlie  ar- 
teries in  this  region,  the  tniiiks  and  main  branches  of  which  here 
all  lie  imme<Hately  under  the  skin.  And  occasionally,  to  add  to  the 
difficulties,  a  large  arterial  trunk  is  laid  open  by  ulceration,  and 
lu'emorrhage  ensues,  the  source  of  which,  owing  to  the  blood  accu- 
mulating un<ler  the  detached  scalp,  it  may  at  first  be  difficult  to 
make  out 

With  proper  management,  it  is  surprising,  notwithstanding  all 
this,  to  see  how  well  a  ciise  of  this  kind  may  do.  The  sloughs 
8ej)arate,  but  the  extensively-detached  scalp,  loose  and  bag-like, 
being  kept  alive  by  its  vessels,  swm  re-adapts  itself  to  whatever 
structures  may  bo  left,  and  ultimately  becomes  firmly  adherent  to 
them. 

Tlie  general  treatment,  both  in  erj'sii>olas  and  in  diffuse  cellular 
inflammation  of  the  scalp,  must  be  of  tlie  most  generous  kind. 
Tonics  and  diffusible  stimulants  must  bo  resorted  to  at  a  ven' 
early  period ;  and  it  will  be  advisable  also  freely  to  administer  such 
stimulants — brandy,  wine,  &c. — as  the  patient  may  have  been  ac- 
customed to. 

A  simple  blow  on  the  head,  with  or  without  a  scalp- wound,  may 
sooner  or  later  lead  to  mischief  about  the  bones  of  the  calvaria. 
Sometimes  the  diseased  action  thus  set  up  ends  in  hypertrophy  of 
the  bones ;  this  may  go  on  for  years,  and  the  calvaria  thus  become 
enormously  thickened.  Of  this  there  is  a  well-marked  example  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  In  the  vault  of 
this  skull  the  bones  ai'c,  in  some  parts,  no  less  than  eleven  lines 
in  tliickness. 
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Again,  the  diseased  action  thiis  set  up  may  lead  to  caries  or 
necrosis  of  the  calvaria.     And  here  the  disease  may  be  limited  to 
die  original  seat  of  the  injury,  or  it  may  spread  far  and  wide, 
iffiBcting  either  one  or  both  tables  of  the  bones.      In  some  cases 
even,  the  mischief  has  spread  over  the  whole  vault  of  the  skull. 
Specimens  of  extensive  disease,  limited  to  the  outer  parts  of  the 
cilvaria,  and  caused  by  a  simple  blow,  exist  in  the  Museums  of  the 
Boyal  College  of  Surgeons  and   of  St.  George's  Hospital      Dr. 
Abercrombie*  mentions  a  case  in  which  the  inner  table  alone  of 
the  calvaria  was  thus  extensively  destroyed.     In  Norris's  casef  the 
disease  attacked  both  tables  of  the  whole  of  the  calvaria,  and  ex- 
tended even  as  far  as  the  foramen  magnum.     The  skull  is  now  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  $     Mr.  Drummond's 
etfe§  atibrds  another  example  of  extensive  destruction  of  the  vault 
of  the  skull,  originating  in  a  blow  on  the  head.     But  of  cases  of 
tfais  kind,  Saviard's||  is  the  most  extraordinary.     In  this  case,  two 
mre  after  a  blow  on  the  head,  the  whole  skull-cap  came  bodily 
tvav. 

The  treatment  of  such  cases  differs  in  no  wise  from  that  of 
ttries  and  necrosis  of  the  skull  arising  from  other  causes.  Matter 
pent-up  under  the  scalp  must  be  let  out,  and  the  loose  pieces  of 
bone  removed ;  and  occasionally,  but  very  rarely,  the  application 
of  the  trephine  may  become  necessary.  But  in  this  we  cannot  be 
too  cautious,  notwithstanding  the  brilliant  results  obtained  in  formei 
times  hy  the  extensive  application  of  this  instrument. 

In  tlie  above  cases,  the  mischief  in  the  bone  was  chronic ;  but 
•  blow  on  the  head,  with  or  without  a  scalp-wound  denuding  the 
bone,  may  be  followed  by  inflammation  of  an  acute  character,  the 
Btarting-point  of  which  is  in  the  diploe,  where  the  blow  is  followed 
W  an  extravjisation  of  blood,  or  a  breaking-down  of  the  cancellous 
tiarae;  tlie  compact  tables  suffering  but  little  from  the  injurj'. 

Inflammation  of  the  diploe,  in  connexion  with  such  a  contusion, 
i»  fraught  with  danger.  Tlie  inflammation  may  at  any  moment 
ipread  to  the  internal  table  of  the  bone,  and  from  thence  to  the 
loembranes  of  the  brain ;  and,  involving  some  of  the  veins  of  the 

*  Duensft  ofthf  Brain,  2d  edit.  p.  189. 
f  Trama.  of  the  Med,  Soc.  of  London,  vol.  i.  p.  168. 

:  Pathol.  Cat.,  1H47,  vol.  ii.  p.  115.    It  is  entered  as  a  specimen  of  tuber- 
rnkted  Hvphilitic  disease ;  but  this  is  an  en*or. 
J  MM.-Chir.  Tran$.  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  103. 
[  Btc.  dOh».  Chir.,  1702,  p.  886. 
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diploc,  it  may  also  lead  to  purulent  infection,  and  secondary  de- 
posits in  various  parts  of  the  body. 

Tlie  patient  having  recovered  from  the  immediate  effects  of  the 
injury,  may  for  a  time  aj)pear  to  be  in  perfect  health;  and  thus 
matt<Ts  generally  go  on  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  when  a 
change,  slight  at  first,  takes  place.      Where  there  is  a  wound,  it 
loses  its  healthy  asj)ect,  and  this  is  accompanied  by  feverishncss 
and  pain  in  the  head ;  then  follows  a  spontaneous  secession  of  the 
periosteum ;  and  the  bone,  if  denuded,  becomes  dry  and  discoloured. 
Such  are  the  first  indications  of  miscluef ;  and  now,  should  the 
inflammation  spread  from  the  internal  table  of  the  bone  to  the 
diu'a  mater,  this  membrane  secedes  from  the  affected  bone,  and  it& 
outer  surface  is  covered  with  lymph  or  pus.     Thus  far  the  mis- 
chief is  circumscril>ed ;   but  when  the  inflammation   reaches  the 
parietal  arachnoid,  it  spreads  more  or  less  over  the  free  surface 
of  this  membrane,  and  soon  involves  the  visceral  laver  of  the  arach- 
noid,  the  pia  mater,  and  the  corresponding  surface  of  the  brain. 
Meanwhile  the  symj)toms  become  more  and  more  marke<l, — in- 
creased feverishncss,    repeated  rigors,   intense  pain  in  the  hesid, 
sickness,  drowsiness,  occasional  wandering,  coma,  and  sometimes 
paralysis. 

In  all  this,  it  is  held  that  the  affection  of  the  bone  is  the  essen- 
tial element;  and  such  no  doubt  is  tlie  rule.  It  was,  however, 
taught  by  Pott,*  that  the  affection  of  the  bone  was  only  secondary 
to  that  of  its  membranes. 

In  the  treatment  of  these  cases,  the  first  question  is,  whether  the 
inflammation  likely  to  arise  from  a  contusion  of  the  skull-bone  can 
be  prevented.  Free  blood-letting  at  the  onset  of  the  sjTnptoms 
would,  it  was  at  one  time  thought,  prevent  further  mischief;  and 
by  Pott,t  especially,  great  success  was  attributed  to  this  plan  of 
treatment  But,  jis  I  shall  hereafter  explain,  these  successful  cases 
were,  I  believe,  instances  of  inflammation  beginning,  not  in  the 
dura  mater,  but  in  the  visceral  layers  of  the  membranes  of  tlio 
brain,  and  dcj)endent  upon  what  is  commonly  called  concussion. 
It  is  no  doubt  right,  as  soon  as  inflammatory  symptoms  make  their 
appearance  afler  a  blow  on  the  head,  to  have  recourse  at  once  to 
antiphlogistic  remedies ;  but  the  prospect  of  the  benefit  likely  to  be 
derived  from  our  treatment  must  depend  upon  tlie  cause  of  the  in- 
flammation. In  inflammation  dependent  upon  concussion  of  the 
brain,  antiphlogistic  remedies  will,  in  the  gi'eat  majority  of  cases,  bo 


♦  Inj,  of  tlie  Head,  1708,  p.  30.  f  Ibid.  p.  65. 
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of  vcrv  gi-eat  uso ;  but  in  infliimmation  beginning  in  the  diploc  and 
spreading  to  the  dura  mater,  they  will  be  of  little  or  no  avail ;  and 
henc«}  the  reason  wliy  wo  so  commonly  find  these  eases  running  their 
com"se,  notwithstanding  blood-letting,  mercury,  &c. 

The  increase  of  the  symptoms  leads  to  the  question  of  tre- 
phining in  such  cases. 

Trephining  for  matter  between  the  bono  and  the  dura  mater 
appears,  in  Pott's  liands,  to  have  been  a  most  successful  operation. 
Blow  (m  the  head — subsecjuent  secession  of  the  |>ericranium — pain 
in  the  head — fever — rigors — application  of  the  trephine — evacua- 
tion of  matter — cured.  Such  is  the  history  of  the  majority — five  out 
of  eight — of  the  cases  in  which  Pott  appUed  the  trephine.*  But  no 
such  success  has  attended  the  practice  of  other  Surgeons.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  dura  mater  has  been  found,  over  and  over  again, 
jKjrfectly  sound  in  cases  where  the  trephine  has  been  ai)plied  for 
precisely  similar  symptoms ;  and,  on  the  otlier  hand,  altliough 
matter  may  have  been  found  between  the  bone  and  the  dura  mater, 
tJie  patient  has  nevertlieless  died.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  tlie  tre- 
phine applied  under  such  circumstances,  and  matter  evacuated,  but 
without  any  permanent  benefit  Indeed,  the  successful  issue  of  a 
case  of  ti*ephining  for  matter  between  the  bone  and  the  dura  mater 
is,  I  believe,  all  but  unknown  to  Surgeons  of  our  own  time. 

Pott  was  successful  because  the  inflammation  in  the  majority  of 
his  cases  liappened  to  be  strictly  limited  to  tlie  outer  surface  of  tlie 
dura  mater;  and  this  Pott  tliought  was  frequently  the  case:  but 
further  oxi>erience  has  proved  that  this  strict  limitation  of  the  in- 
flammation is  (juite  exceptional  In  every  case  of  contused  bone  in 
which  I  have  fomid  inflammation  on  the  outer  surface  of  tlie  dura 
mater,  I  have  also  found  inflammation  on  the  fi*ee  surface  of  the 
arachnoid. 

With  this  ail-but  constant  diffiise  suppuration  of  the  arachnoid 
which  accompanies  inflammation  of  the  dura  mater  in  connexion 
with  contused  l)one,  there  is,  then,  but  very  little  hope  of  doing  any 
good  by  trephining ;  but  as  tlie  oi)eration  is  the  only  chance  left, 
we  must  not  lay  the  trepliine  aside  altogether,  as  some  Surgeons 
have  done  in  tliese  cases. 

In  order,  however,  that  we  may  avoid  the  risk  of  apj)lying  the 
trepliine  in  cases  where  the  dura  maler  is  healthy,  we  must  be 
e.si>ccially  carefiil  to  operate  in  those  cases  only  where,  in  addition  to 
fever  and  rigors,  and  to  the  local  signs  about  the  bone,  there  are  also 


*  Op.  cit.,  pp.  63-107. 
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well-marked  brain-symptoms — ooma,  and,  better  still,  hemiplegia. 
With  such  a  train  of  symptoms,  lymph  or  pus  has  invariably  been 
found  between  the  bone  and  the  dura  mater  in  all  the  exiscs  in 
which  I  have  seen  the  skull  perforated. 

Now  and  then,  but  very  rarely,  the  matter  in  tlie  cavitj'  of  the 
arachnoid,  instead  of  being  difliised,  is  limited  by  lymj)h  gluing 
together  the  two  layers  of  the  serous  membrane ;  and  thus  is  formed 
a  perfectly  circumscribe<l  abscess.     In  such  cases,  after  the  skull 
has  been  perforated,  the  dura  mater  bulges  into  the  trephine-hole ; 
and  it  is  tense,  and  without  any  pulsation.     Here  there  is  no  doubt 
as  to  what  is  to  be  done.     Tlie  dura  mater  must  \ye  cut  into,  in 
order  that  the  matter  be  evacuated.     It  was  by  thus  incising  the 
dura  mater  tliat  Guthrie*  saved  the  life  of  one  of  his  patients.     In 
Roux's  case,t  after  the  removal  of  the  bone  by  the  trephine,  a  large 
hole  was  found  in  the  dura  mater ;  this  gave  fireo  vent  to  a  col- 
lection of  matter  circumscribed  within  the  cavity  of  tlie  araclmoid, 
and  the  patient  got  well.      And  Mr.  Dumville's  recent  case  aflfords 
another  striking  instance  of  circumscribed  suppuration  within  the 
cavity  of  tlie  arachnoid,  and  similar  in  some  points  to  M.  Roux's. 
The  girl,  Mary  Driskell,  was  admitted  into  the  Manchester  Royal 
Infirmary  for  a  scalp-wound,  and  denudation  of  the  ft'ontal  bone. 
The  symptoms  first  made  their  appearance  tliree  weeks  after  the 
accident,  and  led  to  the  supposition  that  matter  had  formed  between 
the  bone  and  the  dura  mater.    The  trephine  was  applied :  no  matter 
was  found  on  the  dura  mater,  which,  however,  was  whiter  and 
thicker  tlian  usual,  except  at  one  point  of  the  margin  of  the  trephine- 
hole,  where  there  was  a  red  spot ;  this  proved  to  bo  a  small  hole  in 
the  dura  mater,  into  which  the  flat  end  of  a  probe  was  passed, 
whereupon  a  quantity  of  most  offensive  matter  spirted  out.     The 
symptoms  were  relieved,  and  the  patient  ultimately  got  welLf 

But  of  all  the  complications  incident  to  the  slighter  forms  of 
injury  of  the  head,  none  is  so  fatal  as  purulent  infection,  which  may 
arise  out  of  a  simple  wound  of  the  scalp,  or,  as  is  much  more  fi^- 
quently  the  case,  be  connected  with  contusion  of  the  skull,  followed 
by  inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the  diploe,  in  which  some  of 
the  large  and  numerous  venous  canals  of  the  bone  have  become 
implicated. 

In  purulent  infection  arising  out  of  either  of  those  causes,  the 


*  InJ.  of  the  Head,  p.  127.      f  ^rch,  genet,  de  Med.  1830,  vol.  xxiv,  p.  280. 

♦  BriL  Med.  Joum.  1858,  vol.  ii.  p.  743. 
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train  and  its  membranes  may  remain  perfectly  healthy.  With  con- 
tusion of  the  bone,  however,  it  much  more  commonly  happens  that 
purulent  infection  is  associated  with  intra-cranial  suppuration. 

The  frequent  association  of  purulent  infection  with  slight  in- 
juries of  the  head  must  be  kept  constantly  m  view ;  for  its  symptoms 
sometimes  resemble  very  closely  those  of  intra-cranial  suppuration ; 
so  much  so  that,  unless  on  our  guard,  we  may  be  misled,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  early  stages,  when  there  are  as  yet  no  signs  of  mischief 
in  other  pcorts  of  the  body.  And  the  diagnosis  will  be  still  more 
difficult,  if  not  altogether  impossible,  in  those  cases  where  there  is 
matter  between  the  bone  and  the  dura  mater,  as  well  as  purulent 
infection. 

For  a  long  time  the  liver  was  thought  to  be  the  spot  in  which 
secondary  abscesses  occurred  in  connexion  with  an  injury  of  the 
head ;  but  further  experience  has  proved  that  matter  may,  in  such 
cajses,  form  in  any  and  in  every  part  of  the  body,  and  that  the  lungs 
are,  of  all  parts,  the  most  frequently  thus  affected.     Out  of  eighteen 
canes,  in  all  of  wliich  the  purulent  infection  occurred  either  after  a 
wound  of  tlie  scalp  or  a  contusion  of  the  bone,  I  found  the  lungs 
studded  with  secondary  abscesses  in  thirteen  cases,  and  the  liver  in 
three ;  and  out  of  these  three  the  liver  alone  was  affected  in  one 
ease  only,  and  in  the  other  two  the  lungs  were  affected  as  well  as 
the  liver.     In  purulent  infection,  the  serous  membranes  are  also 
fre(|uently  the  seat  of  secondary  inflammations ;  and  here  we  shall 
also  find  that  the  serous  membranes  of  the  chest  are  much  more 
frequently  affected  than  that   of  the  belly.      Thus,  out  of  tliese 
eighteen  cases,  the  pleiu*a  was  extensively  inflamed  in  no  less  than 
ill  twelve  cases,  and  tlio  peritonaeum  in  one  case  only.     In  some  of 
these  cases  the  inflammation  was  confined  to  the  serous  membrane  ; 
but  in  most  of  them  the  pleura  and  the  lung  were  both  affected. 
In  the  limbs,  the  joints  are  not  unfrequently  filled  with  matter,  and 
large  collections  of  pus  occur  at  different  points   in  the  cellular 
tissue.     Even  the  skin,  as  is  now  well  known,*  may  become  affected 
in  purulent  infection.     Now  and  then,  but  very  rarely,  the  skin  is 
studded  witli  small  deposits  of  matter,  looking  exactly  like  the  pus- 
tules in  a  bad  case  of  small-pox.     Of  this  I  have  seen  only  two  or 
tliree  instances.     In  other  cases,  the  skin  is  covered  with  sundry 
patches  of  a  purple  hue,  resembling  the  circumscribed  patches  of 
congestion  commonly  seen  about  the  lung  in  an  early  stage  of  the 
disease ;  and  in  otlier  cases  again,  a  large  portion  of  tlie  skin  is 


*  Henry  Lee,  Injl,  of  the  Vein$,  do.^  1850,  p.  63. 
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suddenly  Rtricken  with  mortification,  which  proceeds  verj-  rapidly. 
Of  this  I  have  seen  several  instances. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  venous  system  of  tlie  head  shows, 
in  some  cases,  the  veins  of  the  scalp  filled  with  pus :  in  other  cases, 
pus  is  found  in  large  quantities  in  the  veins  of  the  diploe ;  so  much 
so  that,  in  trephining  for  matter  between  the  bono  and  the  dura 
mater,  I  have  several  times  seen  pus  streaming  out  of  the  large 
venous  canals  of  the  diploe ;  and  within  the  skull,  the  veins  on  the 
surface  of  the  hemispheres  are  sometimes  loaded  with  pus,  and  so 
too,  and  much  more  commonly,  is  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus. 

In  piuiilent  infection,  surgery  can  do  nothing  unless  the  pus 
happens  to  be  altogether  effiised  into  parts  which  are  accessible, 
such  as  the  joints,  or  the  cellular  tissue.  Of  late  years,  however, 
M.  Chassaignac  lias  proposed  that  we  should  once  more  resort  to 
the  trephine  as  a  preventive ;  that  we  should  cut  out  the  contused 
piece  of  bone  in  which  suppuration  is  likely  to  take  place,  and  thus 
remove  the  starting-point  of  the  disease.  But  the  objections  to  this 
proposition  are  so  obvious,  that  few  Surgeons  wiU,  I  think,  venture 
to  put  it  into  practice. 

And,  medically,  our  only  hope  is  in  keeping  up  the  general 
strength  by  all  possible  means,  bearing  in  mind  that  cases  do  now 
and  then  occur  in  which  recovery  takes  place,  notwithstanding 
clearly-marked  symptoms  of  purulent  infection,  —  cases  in  which 
inflammation  of  the  lung  has  existed,  and  in  which  large  collectioiis 
of  matter  have  burst,  and  been  brought  up. 

In  dealing  with  purulent  infection, — in  dealing,  too,  with  erysi- 
pelatous and  diffuse  cellular  inflammation  of  the  scalp, — ^we  must 
also  bear  in  mind,  that  disease  of  the  kidneys  may  possibly  be  at 
the  bottom  of  the  eviL  Patients  affected  with  Bright's  disease  are 
especially  liable  to  extensive  inflammations  of  the  cellular  tissue, 
just  as  well  as  of  the  serous  membranes.  And  in  this  condition  of 
the  kidneys  one  not  unfrequently  sees  difliiso  cellidar  inflammation 
beginning  around  a  slight  womid  of  the  scalp,  and  rapidly  spread- 
ing over  the  head  and  face,  and  down  the  neck  into  the  mediastina. 
In  such  cases,  too,  one  or  more  of  the  serous  membranes  may  also 
be  filled  with  sero-purulent  fluid. 

Extravasations  of  Blood. 

Blood  may  be  extravasated  in  the  soft  parts  external  to  the 
bone;  in  the  bone  itself;  between  the  bone  and  the  dura  mater; 
within  the  arachnoid ;  in  the  pia  mater ;  in  the  structure  of  the 
brain,  or  in  its  ventricles. 
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In  the  parts  external  to  tlie  bones,  Tho  extravasation  may  take 
place  between  the  skin  and  the  occipito-frontalis  muscle,  in  the 
loose  cellular  tissue  under  this  muscle,  or  beneath  the  periosteum. 
In  either  of  these  situations  the  extravasation  may  be  infiltrated 
into  tho  tissues,  or  enclosed  in  a  cavity  more  or  less  well  circum- 
BcrilxHL 

Infiltrated.  In  the  very  dense  cellular  tissue  between  the  skin 
ami  the  occipito-frontalis  muscle,  the  blood  presents  itself  as  a  hard 
unjielding  lump;  but  beneath  the  muscle  it  spreads  tlu*ough  the 
meshes  of  the  loose  cellular  tissue,  and  gives  rise  to  a  crackling 
sensation. 

Enclosed  in  a  cavity.  The  extravasation  may  form  either  a  pro- 
minent tumour,  with  a  soft  centre  and  a  hard  base,  or  a  diffused 
sweUing,  with  boundaries  gradually  lost  in  the  surrounding  tissues. 
Difiiised  swellings  of  this  kind  occur  as  well  under  the  pericranium 
as  in  the  loose  cellular  tissue  above  this  membrane ;  and  in  either 
case  the  collection  of  blood  may  be  such  as  to  cover  over  the  whole 
Bur&ce  of  the  calvaria. 

The  fluid  in  these  collections  varies  very  much  at  different 
periods :  it  may  be  blood,  arterial  or  venous,  in  a  more  or  less  fluid 
state ;  or  a  tliick  A-iscid  fluid,  of  a  dark,  bistre  colour ;  or  bloody 
serum  with  clots,  or  serum  alone.  And  the  cavity  containing  the 
fluid,  formed  at  first  by  the  smrounding  tissues  only,  is  subsequently 
lined  by  a  perfectly-formed  membrane,  possessing  all  the  attributes 
of  an  original  serous  tissue,  and  to  tliis  is  sometimes  added  a  thick 
deposit  of  fibrine  disposed  in  layers,  such  as  are  found  in  an  aneu- 
rism. 

The  diagnosis  of  extravasations  of  blood  external  to  the  bone  is, 
for  the  most  part,  easy ;  but  the  extravasation  liiith  a  hard  ridge 
Pound  its  base  and  a  soft  centre  may  lead  to  some  difficulty.  It  has 
l*en  mistaken  for  a  fracture  with  depression,  and  that  by  some  of 
the  most  practical  Surgeons ;  and  all  the  more  readily  may  such  an 
error  occur  when  the  swelling,  in  connexion  with  a  lacerated  artery, 
puktes. 

In  the  treatment  of  these  external  extravasations  of  blood  there 
w  generally  but  little  to  bo  done ;  in  duo  course  of  time  the  blood 
w  absorbed.  But  it  occasionally  happens  that  the  collection  pcr- 
Msts,  and  even  increases  in  size,  and  under  such  circumstances  it  may 
^  uecessary  to  evacuate  tlie  fluid.  This  must  bo  done  by  a  small 
punctun*,  after  which  compression  is  to  bo  established  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  swelling.  In  large  collections,  such  puncturings 
Buy  have  to  be  repeated  several  times;  and  in  an  encysted  collection 
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of  large  size,  should  the  fluid  Ixj  of  a  serous  oharaeter,  and  rocnr 
again  and  again,  an  iodine-injection  might  be  tlu*o\vTi  into  the 
j)onch.  And  when  suppuration  occurs,  the  pouch  must  here,  as 
every  where  else,  be  at  once  freely  laid  open. 

Extravasations  of  blood  in  the  diplo^,  and  the  consequences  to 
which  they  may  give  rise,  liave  akeady  been  dwelt  upon  in  the  pre- 
vious section. 

Extravasations  of  blood  Itetween  the  Itofie  and  the  dura  mater  may 
j>rocced  from  the  small  vessels  {Kissing  from  the  one  to  tlie  other,  or 
from  some  of  the  large  vessels  lodged  in  the  grooves  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  skull.  The  fonner  extravasations,  generally  si)eak- 
ing,  are  of  small  size  ;  but  the  latter  may  be  verj'  extensive,  widely 
separating  tlie  membrane  from  the  bone  over  the  greater  part  of  one 
side  of  the  skull.  Of  the  large  extravasations,  the  most  frequent  by 
far  is  that  from  the  middle  meningeal  artery.  Out  of  thirty-one 
cases  of  fracture  of  the  skull,  accompanied  by  extensive  extravasa- 
tion, the  blood  had  proceeded  from  the  middle  meningeal  arten^  or 
its  branches  in  twenty-seven  cases.  Occasionally  the  extravasation 
proceeds  from  one  of  the  large  venous  sinuses,  and  of  these  the 
lateral  is  more  commonly  lacerated  than  any  other  sinus.  One  of 
the  most  extensive  extravasations  of  blood  between  the  bone  and 
the  dura  mater  which  I  have  seen,  j)roceeded  from  a  rupture  of  the 
lateral  sinus,  just  as  it  tiuiis  under  the  petrous  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone. 

The  spot  usually  referred  to  in  extravasation  of  blood  from  the 
middle  meningeal  artery  is  tlie  anterior-inferior  angle  of  the  parietal 
bone ;  but  extensive  extravasations  may  occur  from  this  vessel  or 
some  of  its  branches  over  pretty  nearly  the  whole  of  tlie  lateral  sur- 
face of  the  skull.     In  fractures  involving  the  middle  fossa,  the  most 
common  of  all  the  fractures  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  this  vessel  may 
be  torn  across  in  any  part  of  its  course  between  the  foramen  spinosum 
and  the  anterior-inferior  angle  of  the  parietal.     And  in  the  middle 
fossa  of  the  skull,  it  frequently  happens  tliat  the  middle  meningeal 
artery  divides  itself  into  two  large  branches  of  equal  size,  one  pro- 
ceeding to  the  anterior-inferior  angle  of  the  parietal,  and  the  other 
passing  much  more  posteriorly,  which  send  large  ramifications  over 
the  whole  of  the  parietal  and  the  corresponding  parts  of  tlie  frontal 
Mid  occipital.    A  fracture  running  across  any  of  these  large  branches 
may  give  rise  to  an  extensive  extravasation  of  blood. 

A  collection  of  blood  between  the  bone  and  the  dura  mater  dif- 
fers widely  from  extravasations  of  blood  in  other  parts  of  the  cranial 
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region.  It  always  presents  itself  in  the  shape  of  a  hard  granular 
mass,  breaking  down  with  great  difficulty,  even  under  heavy  pres- 
gure,  and  adhering  most  firmly  to  tlie  parts  between  which  it  is 
lying;  separating,  more  or  less  widely,  the  dura  mater  from  the 
bone;  and  pressing  upon  the  brain  itself,  sometimes  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  produce  a  large  cup-like  cavity  on  its  surface. 

Tlie  changes  likely  to  take  place  in  such  an  extravasation,  should 
the  patient  live,  are  very  few.  It  has  been  doubted  whetlier  blood 
between  the  bone  and  the  dura  mater  could  be  absorbed ;  but  in 
one  instince,  where  the  patient  livetl  for  a  few  weeks  after  the  acci- 
dent, I  found  thus  situated  a  small  hard  clot,  which  had  already  lost 
the  greater  part  of  its  colouring  matter,  and  was  undergoing  tlie 
piwess  of  absorption.  As  for  these  collections  becoming 'encysted, 
of  this  I  know  no  well-authenticated  case  ;  neither  have  I  ever  seen, 
even  after  several  days,  any  thing  approaching  to  the  formation  of 
acYsL 

The  sjTuptoms  dependent  upon  an  extravasation  of  blood  between 
the  bone  and  the  dura  mater  vary  very  much.  In  small  extrava- 
ations  the  symptoms  may  be  but  slightly  marked ;  and  in  a  slow 
OQtpouring  of  blood,  the  brain  may  have  time  to  accommodate 
itwlf  to  the  pressure.  In  well-marked  compression,  however,  the 
patient  is  generally  perfectly  insensible ;  the  breathing  is  slow  and 
Uboured,  oftentimes  stertorous,  and  sometimes  accompanied  by  a 
peculiar  whiff  at  the  comer  of  the  mouth ;  the  pulse  too  is  slow  and 
bbouml ;  the  pupils  may  be  either  contracted  or  dilated,  and  the 
eye  fixed  and  insensible  to  light ;  there  is  paralysis,  more  or  less 
complete,  of  one  side,  with  retention  of  urine  and  involuntary  dis- 
charge of  faeces. 

It  unfortunately  happens,  however,  that  the  symptoms  of  com- 
premion  bear  at  times  a  very  close  resemblance  to  the  symptoms  of 
concuwion  and  of  contusion  of  the  brain,  so  much  so  in  some  cases 
that  it  mav  become  a  difficult  matter  to  decide  as  to  the  exact  nature 
rfthe  injur\'.  But  however  alike  the  symptoms  of  compression  and 
rf concussion  may  at  times  be,  there  is  this  marked  difference  be- 
tween the  two  states, — in  concussion,  the  effects  are  instantaneous ; 
and  in  compression  from  extravasated  blood,  some  little,  it  may  be 
a  very  short,  time  elapses  before  the  symptoms  manifest  themselves ; 
in  the  former,  also,  the  symptoms  gradually  pass  off*,  but  in  the 
latter  they  become  more  and  more  marked. 

In  the  year  1M39,  a  man  was  struck  with  a  spade  just  over  the 
anterior-hiferior  angle  of  the  right  parietal ;  and  when  he  came  to 
St,  George's  Hospital  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  a  compound  frac- 
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tiire,  witJi  (If'ijrossioii  of  a  small  piece  of  the  skull,  was  drtedi-^, 
I  but  tliero  were  no  cerebral  symptoms  wliatsoever.  Shortly  after- 
I  wards,  linwever,  the  patient  became  heavy  and  stupid;  and  coma 
[  waa  gradually  supervening,  when  Mr.  Keate  arrived,  and  at  onoo 
[  prooeeiled  to  remove  the  de[)ressed  Inme,  wbereuifon  a  jet  of  Ulood 
I  Bpirtetl  out  from  a  large  branoh  of  the  middle  meningeal  arterr, 
[  and  all  the  symptoms  of  compressioQ  wore  immediately  relieved. 

In    this  case  there  was  no  doubt  as  to   the  symptoms  being 

wholly  dependent  upon  the  oxtravaaation  of  blood  whieb  was  going 

ou  under  the  hone ;  there  was  no  injury  of  tlto  brain  itsell',  and  the 

I  interval  between  the  blow  and  the  symptoms  was  clearly  marked. 

I  But  had  concussion  of  the  brain  existed,  tlie  outpouring  of  blood 

f  might  have  taken  place  when  the  patient  was  insensible,  and  then 

we  should  have  lost  our  raoat  valuable  means  of  diagnosis,  tha 

"  interval  of  time."      Again  ;   in  civil  hospitals,  nearly  all  larga 

extravasations   of  blood   between  tlie  bone   and   the   dura  mater 

coexist  with  contusion  and  laceration  of  the  briun-substancc.     TTia 

[Kist-inortem  records  of  St  George's  Hospital  show   tltat   within 

the  last  few  years  there  have  been  twenty-five  cases  of  large  extras 

vasations  of  hlood  between  tlie  bone  and  the  dura  mater,  in  all  cf 

wliich  the  brain  was  more  or  less  extensively  lacerated. 

[         Injuries  of  sueh  a  eomfxiund  nature  easily  explain  the  diffieul- 

ties  as  to  diagnosis,  and  the  reason  why  the  trephine  is  so  Beldom 

applied  nowadays  for  extravasated  blood;  and  why   also,    wfa 

resorted  to,  the  operation  so  seldom  succeeds. 

But  cases  now  and  tlien  occur  in  which  there  is  no  doubt 
'  to  the  propriety  of  applying  the  trephine,  and  in  which  its  applic 
tion  is  followed  by  the  moat  signal  success.  Of  this  Mr.  Keate's 
case  a)>ovo  mentioned  aftbrds  a  striking  illustratjuii ;  and  in  the 
year  1842  there  was  another  case  of  tlie  same  kind,  at  St,  George'a- 
Hospital,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Tatum,  and  in  which  tlie  operatioD 
was  equally  successful. 

In  other  cases,  the  history  of  an  extravasation  of  blood  may  b* 
perfectly  clear,  but  there  may  be  no  local  sign  as  to  the  scat  of  the 
iiynry,  and  [lerhaps  even  nothing  to  guide  us  as  to  which  part  of 
the  bead  was  struck.  Under  such  circuniatunccs,  operative  inter- 
ference is  out  of  the  question,  unless  paralysis  be  present,  Birt- 
should  paralysis  exist  on  one  side,  we  may  infer  that  the  extmva- 
eation  of  blood  is,  at  any  rate,  on  the  opposite  side ;  and  then  UL- 
incision  over  the  lower  part  of  the  coiTesponding  jiarietal  is 
ranted ;  for  a  fissure  of  the  skull  may  thus  be  laid  bare,  Uio  trephine 
applied,  and  the  patient  saved. 
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In  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid^  traumatic  extravasations  of  blood 
occur  much  more  frequently  than  in  any  other  part  within  the 
gkulL  Such  extravasations  are,  indeed,  very  common,  and  much 
more  so  than  is  usually  supposed.  Blood  is  found  in  the  cavity  of 
the  arachnoid  in  the  great  majority  of  severe  injuries  of  the  head; 
and  I  have  frequently  found  it  also  in  cases  where  tlie  injury  has 
been  a  trifling  one,  and  that  without  any  apparent  lesion  either 
about  the  brain  or  its  membranes. 

In  the  majority  of  instances  the  blood  corresponds  to  the  cere- 
brum, rarely  to  the  cerebellum,  and  still  more  rarely  to  the  medulla 
oblongata. 

Blood  extravasated  within  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid  under- 
goes, in  the  course  of  time,  various  changes,  which  it  is  important 
to  notice. 

In  the  earlier  stages,  the  blood,  when  coagulated,  is  flattened, 
and  moulded,  membrane-like,  upon  the  parts  between  which  it  lies. 
In  this  shape  I  have  frequently  found  large  quantities  of  blood 
q>read  over  and  capping  both  hemispheres  of  the  brain.  Afl»r  a 
time  the  colouring-matter  of  the  blood  disappears,  more  or  less ;  and 
thas  are  formed  the  membranes,  of  different  hues,  which  are  found 
withiu  the  arachnoid  after  an  injury  of  the  head.  In  slight  extra- 
vasations, all  that  may  be  found  after  a  few  days  is  a  mere  film,  so 
delicate  and  so  slightly  tinged  as  easily  to  escape  notice. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  false  membrane  is  firmly 
attached  to  the  parietal  arachnoid ;  its  free  surface,  perfectly  smooth 
and  polished,  presents  the  appearance  of  a  serous  tissue:  and  its 
structure  is  tliroughout  plentifiilly  supplied  with  blood-vessels, 
which  may  be  readily  seen  with  the  naked  eye.  I  have  met  with 
til  these  characters,  well  marked,  three-and-twenty  days  afl^r  an 
injun-. 

These  blootl-mcmbrancs,  at  first  soft  and  pulpy,  may  subse- 
quently l>ecome  leathery,  fibrous,  or  even  cartilaginous ;  and  under 
roch  circumstiuict^,  thev  have  been  referred  to  and  described  as 
di«ca«es  of  a  very  different  character,  and  especially  chronic  in- 
ftunmation. 

Extrava>*ations  of  blood  into  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid  not 
unfrecjuently  give  rise  to  appearances  of  a  most  deceptive  character. 
Ik*  blocxl,  glued  to  the  j)arietal  arachnoid,  and  covered  over  by  a 
thin,  polished,  serous-like  membrane,  looks  exactly  as  if  the  extra- 
vasation had  taken  place  between  the  dura  mater  and  its  arachnoid, 
tnd  widely  si»paratcd  these  membranes  from  each  otlier.     But  the 
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true  nature  of  these  eases  has  of  late  years,  and  espeeially  by  the 
French  pathologists,  been  clearly  made  out* 

Insitead  of  forming  simple  layers  of  membrane,  the  blood,  if  the 
extravasation  is  a  large  one,  may  in  the  course  of  time  give  rise  to 
the  tnnnation  of  a  large  perfectly-closed  bag,  in  which  are  con- 
tained the  more  fluid  parts.     Such  blood-cysts  may  contract  more 
or  los  extensive  adhesions  with  both  lavers  of  the  arachnoid ;  but 
they  are,  fur  the  most  part,  glued  to  the  ])arietal  arachnoid  only; 
anil,  in  some  nire  cases,  they  have  been  found  lying  perfectly  loose 
in  the  cavitv  of  the  arachnoid.     In  M.  Leriche's  case,t  the  blood- 
cvst  Ivini:  lfK>se  in  the  cavitv  of  the  arachnoid  was  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  width ;  and  it  covered  over  the  greater  part  of  the  upper 
surface  of  the  left  hemisphere,  where  it  had  imbedded  itself.     In 
Dr.  Quain's  citse,  J  the  cyst  fell  out  of  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid 
when  the  dura  mater  was  incised ;  and  measuring  in  length  seven 
inches  and  a  lialf,  and  in  width  one  inch  and  a  half  at  its  broadest 
part,  this  cyst  had  formed  a  corresj)onding  depression  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere.     The  preparation  is  now  in  the 
Museum  of  St.  George's  Hospital. 

When  glued,  as  they  commonly  are,  to  the  parietal  arachnoid, 
these  blood-cysts  are  thoroughly  suppUed  with  blood-vessels ;  and 
thus  organised,  these  cysts  possess  all  the  physiologicsd  characters 
of  an  oriirinal  serous  membrane.  Tliev  secrete:  thev  absorb;  thev 
liave  licen  found  filletl  with  clots  of  fibrine  and  blood-tinged  serum; 
sometimes  thev  contain  serum  alone,  of  various  colours ;  and  often- 
times  in  the  cavitv  of  the  same  cvst  are  found  clots  of  blood  of 

ft  ft 

various  colours,  some  recently  elFused,  and  others  of  long  standing. 

When  the  cyst  is  a  large  one,  it  presses  upon  the  corresponding 
part  of  the  brain,  the  convolutions  of  ivhich  become  flattened,  or 
slightly  depressed,  presenting  a  cuj>-like  surface,  and  the  correspond- 
ing ventricle  is  contracted.  The  pressure  of  the  cj'st,  in  long- 
standing cases,  diminishes  the  thickness  of  the  bones ;  and,  in  some 
cases,  when  formed  in  earlv  childhood,  such  cvsts  have  been  known 
to  lead  to  bulging  of  the  bones  outwards.  § 

Tliere  are  no  s\Tnptoms  which  will  enable  us  clearly  to  diagnose 
an  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid.     If  slight, 


*  Pres^ott  liewelt  On  the  Ext.  of  Blood  into  tkf  Carit^  of  the  Arach., 
Mtd.'Cliir.  Tranf.  voL  xxviii.  p.  45. 

f  Bull,  de  In  Soc.  Anat,  de  Paris,  t.  x.  p.  55. 

•  Tram.  Path.  Soc.  Lond.  voL  vL  p.  8. 
{  Lancet,  1^46,  voL  i.  p.  416. 
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such  an  extravasation  may  be  followed  by  no  symptom  whatsoever ; 
and,  even  in  larger  quantities,  when  spread  out  in  membranous 
layers,  the  blood  may  produce  no  very  decided  symptoms  of  com- 
pression ;  xind  most  frequently,  connected  as  these  extravasations 
are,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  with  some  severe  injury  of  the 
i^»rebral  substance  itself,  the  symptoms  of  one  lesion  are  mixed  up 
with,  or  totally  masked  by,  those  of  a  very  different  nature. 

But  should  symptoms  of  compression  follow  a  traumatic  extra- 
vasation of  bloml  in  tlie  ca\'ity  of  the  arachnoid,  they  will  be  the 
8aine  as  those  of  a  collection  of  blood  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the 
dura  mater ;  and  a  Surgeon  may  thus  be  led  to  apply  the  trephine 
under  the  supposition  that  the  blood  is  in  this  situation. 

And  now,  supjwsing  the  trephine  to  have  been  thus  applied, 
and  no  blood  found  between  the  bone  and  the  dura  mater,  still  the 
blood  in  the  arachnoid  may  chance  to  lie  immediately  under  the 
8pot,  and  the  dura  mater,  of  a  blue  colour,  may  bulge  into  the 
trejJiine-holo.  Under  such  circumstanc<)s,  blood  in  the  cavity  of 
the  arachnoid  has  several  times  been  let  out,  and  tlie  patients  saved. 
When,  however,  there  are  no  indications  of  the  blood  in  the  arach- 
noid being  under  the  trepliine-hole,  tJiere  is  nothing  to  justify  the 
Surgeon  in  proceeding  further. 

Traumatic  extravasations  of  blood  in  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid 
sometimes  give  rise  to  a  permanent  affection  of  the  brain. 

In  Dr.  Quain's  C4i8e,  above  cited,  in  which  a  large  blood-cyst 
was  found  loose  in  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid,  the  injury  was  fol- 
lowed by  constant  pain  in  the  head,  great  irritability  of  temper, 
despondency,  and  subsequently  by  fits,  which  recurred  from  time 
to  time.  In  Mr.  Fisher's  case,  published  by  Mr.  Hancock,*  the 
patient,  a  young  gentleman,  became  insane  after  a  violent  blow  on 
tho  head  from  a  cricket  bat  or  ball,  and  in  this  state  he  remained, 
with  occasional  lucid  intervals,  for  fifteen  years ;  and  all  that  was 
found  after  death  was  an  enormous  encysted  collection  of  blood  in 
tlie  cavity  of  the  arachnoid.  And  in  Foville'sf  and  Blandin'sJ 
ca-ses,  both  of  old  soldiers  in  whom  severe  injuries  of  the  head  were 
fcdlowed  by  insanity,  large  collections  of  blood  were  years  after- 
wards found  encysted  in  the  cavity  of  tlie  arachnoid. 

Traumatic  extravasations  of  blood  in  thepia  mater  differ  in  many 
respects  from  those  in  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid.     Tlicy  certainly 

♦  Lancet,  1M46,  vol.  i.  p.  416. 

t  Did,  de  Med.  et  de  Chir.  Prat.  t.  xi.  p.  407. 

I  Anat.  des  Regioni,  2">«  ed.  1834,  p.  36. 
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occur  loss  frequently,  and  they  very  rarely  exist  without 
laceration  of  the  braiii-substance.  Beneath  tlie  arachiioic 
travaaattoQ  of  blood  spreads  into  parts  far  away  from  the  ori^nal 
Beat  of  the  injury,  and  the  whole  cerebellum  and  spinul  niiirrow 
may  thus  bo  tiovered  with  blood  proceeding  from  a  laceration  of  the 
CCTebmm  only.  Iji  the  pia  mater,  too,  an  extravasatiun  uf  blood 
never,  as  far  jis  I  am  aware,  gives  rise  to  encysted  collections  such 
SB  those  which  have  been  described  in  the  cavity  of  the  aracbiioiiL 

It  was  at  one  time  tlioiight  that  tliese  wide-spread  extravasations 
of  blood  in  the  pia  ma(«r  were  apt  to  produce  more  argent  symp- 
toms than  those  eoUectioua  of  blood  in  one  ma«s  which  give  rise  to 
a  less  general  pressure.  But  fuither  esj)erience  has  not  confirmed 
tliis  opinion ;  and  it  is  now  admitted  that  there  are  no  sj-mptoras 
by  which  an  extravasation  of  blood  in  the  pia  mater  can  be  rcccg- 
nised.  Neither  is  there  any  possibility  of  these  cxtra\'a8ationi 
being  let  out,  even  supposing  the  dura  mater  to  have  been  laid 
open.  The  constant  inBltration  of  the  blood  in  the  pia  mater  pre- 
cludes any  such  fortunate  result. 

Injnrioa  of  the  head  sometimes  give  rise  to  largo  extravasations 

of  blood    in  thtf  utrncture  of  t.lie  brain,  and  occasionally,    too,   the 

ventricles  are  found  filled  with  bloo<l  after  injuries  of  this  kind. 

But  in  dealing  with  such  cases  great  caution  is  neccsaarj',  in  order 

to  avoid,  if  possible,  mixing  up  cases  of  apoplexy  with  those  of  tntn- 

I  matic  efiiisions.      An   accident  coexisting  with   an  extravasation 

I  of  blood  in  the  cerebral  snbstance  does  not  ne<»;8sarily  imjily  cause 

l«ndefiect;  the  previous  condition  oftlie  brain,  or  the  outpouring 

I  of  blood  from  diseased  vessels,  may,  in  fact,  )iave  l>een  the  caoae 

Fof  the  accident.     There  is  no  doubt  tliat  many  a  case  reported  aa 

T  one  of  traumatic  effiision  of  blood  in  the  brain  was  simply  a  caso 

[  of  apoplexy. 

Minutf  extravasations  of  blood  in  the  brain  will  find  their  ^- 
L  propriate  ]ilace  in  the  subject  of  Contusion  ok  the  Biiain. 

Collections  of  blood  in  the  brain,  or  in  it^  ventricles,  the  rranlt 
Kofan  accident,  may  nui  through  the  numerous  and  wcU-knomi 
f  changes  of  h  simple  apoplectic  efiiision.  But  such  changes  seldom, 
I'bowover,  take  place  in  traumatic  extravasations,  which  are  geue- 
I  rally  rapidly  fatal,  being,  as  they  are  for  the  most  part,  associated 
I  with  other  severe  lesions  of  the  cranial  contents. 

Tlie  symptoms  of  a  traumatic  extravasation  of  blood  into  the 
I  brain  are  the  same  as  those  of  an  apoplectic  effiision.  And  the 
I  treatment,  too,  must  be  precisely  similar.     It,  as  well  as  all  otlier 
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treatment  of  intra-craDial  extravasations^  not  admitting  of  operative 
interference,  must  be  purely  medical 

Fractures  of  the  Skull. 

These  fractures  may,  for  practical  purposes,  be  conveniently 
divideil  into  firactures  of  the  vault,  and  firactures  of  the  base,  of 
the  skull. 

Fractures  of  the  vault.  In  the  vault,  most  of  the  fractures  are 
direct ;  the  bone  gives  way  at  the  spot  which  was  struck,  and  the 
result  may  be  simply  a  fissure,  or  the  bone  may  be  broken  into 
fragments 

The  fissure  is  most  frequentiy  not  limited  to  the  seat  of  the  in- 
jury ;  sometimes  it  spreads  through  various  bones,  and  oftentimes 
reaches  from  the  vault  into  the  base. 

The  comminuted  fracture  is  much  less  apt  to  spread ;  produced 
by  a  more  or  less  concentrated  blow,  such  a  fracture  is  for  die  most 
part  limited  to  the  seat  of  the  injury. 

The  comminuted  fracture  and  the  fissure  may  coexist,  and  this 
especially  in  cases  of  a  heavy  blow  acting  on  a  large  surface. 

Fractures  of  the  vault  may  be  limited  to  the  outer  or  to  the 
inner  surface  of  the  skull;  but  such  fractures  by  far  most  com- 
monly extend  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  bone.  And  the 
broken  bone  may  either  retain  its  proper  level,  or  be  driven  out- 
wards or  inwards. 

The  displacement  outwards  very  rarely  happens ;  there  are,  how- 
ever, two  specimens  of  it  in  the  Museum  of  St.  George's  Hospital. 
In  both  specimens,  a  piece  involving  the  whole  thickness  of  tlie  bone, 
having  been  detached  on  three  sides,  is  bent  outwards,  and  thus 
raised  two  or  three  lines  above  the  level  of  the  skull :  tlie  fragment 
is,  however,  immovable,  as  it  is  still  connected  at  one  side  to  the 
surrounding  bone,  the  external  table  of  which  is,  at  this  part,  only 
partially  fractured ;  the  appearances  may,  in  fact,  be  said  to  re- 
semble the  lid  of  a  box  partially  open.  In  one  instance,  the  injury 
was  produced  by  a  chisel  falling  from  a  great  height  on  to  the 
bead ;  and  in  the  other,  the  patient,  in  a  &11  from  a  great  height, 
struck  his  head  upon  some  iron  railings,  one  of  which  penetrated 
the  skull. 

The  displacement  inwards  is  of  very  common  occurrence.  The 
external  table  alone  may  be  driven  down ;  and  this  may  happen  in 
any  jiart  of  the  vault,  but  especially  in  the  region  of  the  frontal 
sinuses,  where  the  depression  nuiy  be  very  extensive,  witliout  any 
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injury  of  the  inner  table.     Tlie  inner  table  alone  may  be  broken 
and  depressed,  without  a  trace  of  injury  about  the  outer  parts  of 
the  bone.     Cases  such  as  these  are,  it  is  true,  verj'  rarely  met  with; 
but  extensive  splintering  and  depression  of  the  inner  table  not  un- 
fre<iuently  exist  with  some  slight  injury  of  the  outer  table.     In  the 
Museum  of  St  George's  Hospital  there  is  a  skull-cap  with  a  com- 
minuted fracture  of  the  inner  table  with  extensive  depression,  and 
in  the  outer  table  corresponding  to  this  there  are  merely  some  slight 
cracks.    And  in  another  preparation  in  the  Museum  of  St.  George's 
Hospital,  with  splintering  and  depression  of  the  inner  plate  alone, 
there  is  a  simple  clean  cut,  of  an  inch  long,  through  the  outer 
layers  of  the  bone  :  the  boy  had  fallen  out  of  a  cart,  and  no  doubt 
the  bone  wsis  cut  by  some  sharp  piece  of  stone  lying  on  the  road. 
In  his  remarks  upon  this  imj)ortaiit  subject,  it  was  to  sabre-cuts 
that  Mr.  Guthrie*  referred  especially ;  but  such  appearances  about 
fractures  of  the  skidl  are  by  no  means  uncommon  in  civil  hospitals. 
A  smart  blow  inflicted  on  the  skull  by  a  more  or  less  pointed  instru- 
ment— a  nail,  the  comer  of  a  brick,  a  piece  of  flint,  the  angle  of  a 
slate — may  produce  such  a  fracture.     M.  Denonvilliersf  presented 
to  the  Societe  de  Chinirgie  de  Paris  a  specimen  of  this  kind,  in 
which  the  injury  had  been  produced  by  a  slate  falling  on  the  head. 
A  case  is  also  described  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Phillipj)s,J  in  wliich  a 
large  fragment,  about  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  was  found  com- 
pletely detached  from  the  inner  table,  and  sticking  in  the  dura 
mater ;  in  the  outer  table  was  a  clean  cut  made  by  a  flat-iron  or 
shovel.     In  Samuel  Cooper's  case§  the  injurj'  was  caused  by  a  nail 
projecting  from  a  door  which  had  fallen  upon  the  patient 

Fractures  with  depression  involving  the  whole  thickness  of  tlie 
bone  [)reseiit  some  varieties  deserving  of  notice.  There  may  l^e,  as  in 
a  specimen  in  the  Museum  of  St.  George's  Hospital,  a  single  line  of 
fracture  extending  some  distance,  with  an  extensive  over-riding  of 
one  side  of  the  fracture.  A  very  common  form  of  fracture  with  de- 
pression is  that  in  wliich  an  oval  piece  of  bone  is  not  only  driven 
down,  but  split  longitudinally  in  two  fragments  which  slant  towards 
each  other,  the  depression  beuig  much  greater  at  the  centre  than  at 
the  circumference.  With  such  a])pearances  on  the  outer  surface,  the 
fracture  of  the  inner  plate  is  much  more  extensive  and  much  more 
irreguLir.     A  specimen  in  the  Museum  of  St.  George's  Hospital 


*  Inj.  of  Head,  p.  86.  f  Cftmpend.  de  Chir.  Prat,  t  ii.  p.  578. 
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affords  a  strongly-markeJ  instance  of  this  form  of  fracture,  of  which 
I  Live  seen  several  cases.  Such  a  fracture  is  commonly  produced 
by  some  hciivy  body  with  a  sharp  margin  applied  with  great  force, 
— a  quoit,  a  horse-shoe.  But  j)erhaps  the  most  ordinary  form  of 
fmcture  with  depression  is  that  in  which  several  fragments,  more  or 
less  of  a  triangular  sliape,  have  their  points  extensively  driven  down 
and  firmly  wedged  mto  each  other,  whilst  their  bases  still  remain  on 
a  level  with  the  surrounding  bone.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  broken 
portion  is  here,  too,  almost  always  of  an  oval  shafH),  and  cracks  and 
fis.sures  involving  only  the  outer  tiible  are  fretjuently  found  dis- 
poseil  around  the  depressed  piece.  And  here,  too,  whatever  be  the 
extent  of  the  injury  in  the  outer  part,  that  on  the  inner  side  is  much 
more  extensive  stilL  And  so  it  is  in  all  ordinary  cases  of  fracture 
with  depression. 

Tlie  more  extensive  splintering  and  depression  of  the  inner  table 
of  tlie  skull  is  usually  attributed  to  its  greater  density  and  conse- 
quent brittleness ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  direction  in  which 
the  force  acts  tends  in  some  measure  to  produce  these  effects.  Of 
this  Mr.  Ericlisen*  mentions  a  well-marked  example.  A  man  fired 
a  pistol  into  his  mouthy  and  the  ball  in  passing  out  of  the  skidl  first 
i^truck  the  inner  and  tlien  the  outer  plate  of  the  vault.  The  result 
was,  that  the  outer  plate  was  much  more  extensively  splintered  than 
the  iimer  one. 

As  to  traumatic  depression  of  the  skull  without  a  fracture,  of 
this  we  luive  no  well-authenticated  specimen  in  the  adult.  And 
until  such  a  preparation  be  brought  forward,  the  existence  of  this 
fonn  of  injury  in  the  adult  ought  not  to  be  admitted.  In  young 
children  with  very  pUant  bones,  it  is  just  possible  that  such  an  ac- 
cident might  occur;  but  even  here,  in  a  well-marked  depression, 
some  of  the  bony  fibres  must  have  given  way. 

A  wound  of  the  integument  leading  down  to  the  bone  may  ac* 
company  every  variety  of  fracture  of  the  vault  And  ui  these  com- 
pound fractures,  the  injury  of  the  bone  is  very  much  more  frequently 
strictly  limiteil  to  the  seat  of  the  blow  than  it  is  in  cases  of  simple 
fracture.  Out  of  twenty  cases  of  compound  fracture  of  the  vault, 
the  injury  of  the  bones  was  thus  strictly  limited  to  the  seat  of  the 
blow  in  eight  cases ;  in  six  of  which  the  uijury  was  produced  by 
heavy  blows,  falls,  or  blunt  instruments,  and  in  two  by  sharp  in- 
struments.    But  out  of  fifty-six  cases  of  simple  fracture  tliis  strict 
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limitation  existed  only  in  one  single  instance,  and  in  this  case  the 
patient,  ha^^ug  fallen  off  his  coaelwbox,  had  struck  his  head  against 
the  ground. 

Are  there  any  signs  by  which  we  can  in  all  cases  recognise  the 
existence  of  a  fracture  of  the  vault  ?  No.  Fissures  invoK-ing  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  vault  of  the  skull  constantly  exist  without 
ever  having  been  suspected  during  life ;  and  even  an  extensive  and 
a  comminuted  fracture  witli  great  depression  of  the  fragments  may, 
and  often  does,  escape  notice,  when  the  broken  bone  lies  hidden 
under  the  temporal  muscle  or  under  a  large  extravasation  of  blood. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  an  extravasation  of  blood  may  be  mistaken 
for  a  fracture  with  depression,  and  so  too  may  an  abnormal  de- 
pression of  the  skulL  Such  a  depression  may  depend  upon  a  con- 
genital malformation,  or  be  produced  by  absorption  of  the  diploc 
and  thinning  of  the  tables,  as  sometimes  occurs  in  the  skull,  espe- 
cially in  elderly  persons. 

Accompanied,  however,  by  a  wound  leading  down  to  the  bone, 
fractures  of  the  vault  are,  in  general,  easily  detected ;  but  even  here 
appearances  are  sometimes  deceptive,  and  sutures  and  vascular 
grooves  have  been  mistaken  for  fissures.  In  some  of  these  cases  the 
error,  no  doubt,  arose  from  carelessness ;  but  an  abnormal  disposi- 
tion of  a  suture  mav  mislead  the  most  attentive.  And  unless  care- 
frd,  even  in  compound  fractures  with  depression,  we  may  be  led  into 
error  as  to  the  exact  condition  of  the  inner  plate  of  the  bone. 

There  is,  however,  one  sign  indicative  of  fracture  of  the  skull 
about  which  one  would  have  thought  that  no  mistake  could  possibly 
have  occurred.  But  Mareehal*  mentions  a  case  in  which  the  in- 
spissated secretion  of  the  trontal  sinuses  was  mistaken  for  brain- 
Bubst;moe,  thought  to  be  oozing  out  of  a  fracture  in  this  region. 

There  is  also  on  reconlf  a  singular  instance  of  the  appearances 
which  may  lead  to  an  error  in  diagnosis  as  to  a  compound  fracture 
of  the  skull.  A  woman  was  admitted  into  the  Hotel-Dien  with  a 
wound  in  the  tem{x>rHl  region,  accompanied  by  proftise  bleeding. 
A  fragment  of  bone,  several  lines  in  length,  was  found  deep  in  the 
wound  and  quite  loose;  this  was  removed,  and  the  finger  then 
l^asaed  tlurough  an  openmg,  the  circumference  of  which  was  un- 
^I'jelding.  The  case  was  at  once  thought  to  be  one  of  compound 
/icracture  with  separation  of  some  ihigraents.     But  it  was  soon  re- 
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marked  by  a  by-stander,  that  tho  fragment  of  bone  which  had  been 
removed  was  dry,  and  quite  white,  as  if  it  had  been  macerated. 
This  led  to  a  more  careful  examination  of  tlie  wound,  and  it  was 
discovered  that  the  supposed  hole  in  the  skull  was  nothing  but  a 
laceration  of  the  temporal  fascia,  and  the  fragment,  the  innocent 
cause  of  the  error,  turned  out  to  be  simply  a  piece  of  bone  which, 
lying  on  the  ground,  had  been  driven  into  the  temple  when  the 
patient  fell. 

In  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  vault  of  the  skull  are  in- 
volved some  of  the  nicest  and  most  litigated  points  in  tlie  practice 
of  surgery. 

And  first,  as  to  lineary  fractiu^e  or  fissure.  Unaccompanied  by 
brain-symptoms,  such  fractures,  even  when  compound,  are  not  to 
1x5  interfered  wth ;  the  wound  must  be  treated  according  to  circum- 
stances, and  tlie  case  earefullj'  watched  for  some  time.  Now  and 
then  a  fissure  of  the  skull,  simple  or  compound,  is  followed  by  sup- 
puration between  the  bone  and  the  dura  mater,  tlie  symptoms  and 
treatment  of  which  have  already  been  noticed  in  the  subject  of 
*^  contusion  of  lK)ne." 

A  few  years  back,  and  it  was  held  that  intra-cranial  inflamma- 
tion would,  in  all  probability,  follow  a  fissure  of  the  skull;  and 
hence  the  precept  of  Pott,*  "  tliat  perforation  is  absolutely  necessary 
in  seven  cases  out  often  of  simple  undepressed  fracture  of  the  skull." 
But  of  inflammation  following  a  fissure,  one  case  only  was  met  with 
in  the  wards  of  St.  George's  Hospital  during  a  period  of  ten  years, 
and  in  this  case  there  was  a  wound  leading  down  to  the  bone.  Tlie 
case,  as  in  "  contusion  of  the  bone,"  went  on  well  for  upwards  of 
a  fortnight ;  and  then,  on  the  seventeenth  day,  came  the  symptoms 
of  intra-cranial  mischief,  and  death  followed,  notwithstanding  the 
application  of  the  trephine. 

The  principle  of  non-interference  also  holds  good  in  a  commi- 
nuted fracture,  even  with  depression  of  the  fragments,  provided 
there  be  no  wound  of  the  scalj)  and  no  symptoms.  It  is  now  an 
established  rule  in  our  metropolitan  hospitals  that  simple  fractures 
of  the  skull  with  depression  and  without  symptoms  are  to  be  left 
alone.  The  depression  may  bo  so  marked  as  to  be  easily  detected  ; 
and  yet,  so  long  as  there  are  no  symptoms,  all  oi)erative  interfer- 
ence, of  whatsoever  kind,  is  carefully  to  be  avoided. 

In  such  a  case  the  recovery  may  be  as  rapid  and  as  uninter- 
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rupted  as  if  there  had  been  no  depression  of  the  bone.  But  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  such  a  depression  may  at  any  subsequent 
period  lead  to  internal  mischief  of  a  serious  nature ;  and  the  patient 
ought  to  be  put  upon  his  guard  as  to  the  risks  which  he  for  the 
future  may  bo  subjected  to. 

But  supposing  there  be  a  wound  leading  down  to  the  bono  in  a 
depressed  fracture  without  symptoms,  what  is  to  be  done?  Are 
we  to  operate  at  once,  or  not  ?  Tlie  rule  is,  that  we  are  to  operate, 
and  at  once.  Compound  fractures  of  the  skull  with  depression  most 
frequently  lead,  as  demonstrated  by  Sir  A.  Cooper  and  Sir  B.  Bro- 
die,*  to  intra-cranial  suppuration  ;  and  hence  the  rule  laid  down  by 
these  celebrated  Surgeons,  that  we  are  to  operate  to  prevent  the 
impending  mischief.  To  this  rule,  however,  exceptions  ought  to  be 
made.  A  slight  depression,  especially  when  it  corresponds  to  the 
thicker  parts  of  the  injured  bone,  does  not  require  an  immediate 
operation.  Neither  does  a  deep  in-driving  of  the  bone  over  the 
frontal  sinuses ;  but  here  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  sinuses 
do  not  begin  to  make  their  appearance  until  several  years  after 
birth.  And  should  a  compound  fracture  with  depression  chanoe 
not  to  fall  under  the  notice  of  the  Surgeon  until  some  days  afi<ar 
the  accident,  he  ought,  if  there  are  no  signs  of  inflammation,  to 
abstain  from  operating ;  and  all  the  more  readily,  if  the  depression 
is  a  broad  one,  and  the  fracture  comminuted.  In  such  an  injury 
the  patient  sometimes  recovers  without  any  intra-cranial  inflamma- 
tion. But  in  the  punctiured  fracture,  in  which  sharp  splinters  of 
the  inner  table  are  driven  down  upon,  or  into,  the  dura  mater, 
inflammation  almost  invariably  arises  sooner  or  later;  and  of  all 
compound  fractures  of  the  skull,  the  punctured  fracture  is  on  this 
account  the  most  dangerous,  and  the  one  which  most  imperatively 
calls  for  the  use  of  the  trephine.  And  closely  allied  to  these  pmic* 
tured  fractiu*es  are  those  in  which  a  clean  cut  exists  in  the  outer 
parts  of  the  bone,  with  a  more  or  less  extensive  splintering  and 
depression  of  tlio  inner  plate.  True  it  is  that  there  may  be  some 
difliculty  in  such  cases  in  ascertaining  the  exact  condition  of  the 
bone ;  but  we  may  bo  sure  that  the  two  plates  are  separated  from 
each  otlier,  and  the  inner  one  splintered  and  depressed,  if  we  can 
pass  a  probe  sideways  under  the  outer  parts  of  the  cut  bone,  and 
then  feel  the  inner  plate  some  distance  deeper. 

Somethues,  in  those  compound  fractures  of  the  skull,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  punctimxl  fracture,  a  sharp  fragment  of  bone  may  be 
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seen  sticking  in  the  brain.  In  such  a  case,  one  of  Colics'*  practical 
jirecepts  is,  that  all  attempts  at  removal  should  bo  postponed  for  a 
lew  days,  in  order  that  the  cerebral  substance  around  the  fragment 
may  liave  time  to  consolidate ;  but  in  such  a  case  I  camiot  help 
thinking  that  it  is  better  to  try  and  remove  the  piece  of  bone, 
which  sometimes,  even,  comes  away  readily  enough.  In  these 
attempts  the  Surgeon  should,  however,  be  exceedingly  careful ;  and 
should  he  find  the  fi'agment,  notwithstanding  all  his  care,  sinking 
deeper  into  the  brain,  then  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  ought  at  once 
to  desist,  and  make  no  fiirther  attempt  for  a  few  days. 

In  the  fractures  wdiich  we  have  been  considering,  operative  in- 
terference may  be,  and  often  is,  of  essential  service ;  but  thus  far 
we  have  dealt  with  the  most  favourable  cases  only — those  cases  in 
which  the  injury  of  the  bone  was  not  accompanied  by  brain-symp- 
toms. 

Passing  now  to  those  depressed  fractures  in  which  there  are 
primary  brain-symptoms,  are  we  to  operate  in  all  such  cases  ?  If 
the  fracture  is  a  simple  one,  and  the  symptoms  not  very  urgent,  we 
may  postpone  the  operation,  and  see  what  can  be  done  by  otlier 
remedial  measures  before  resorting  to  the  trephine.  Slight  symp- 
toms may  perliaps  be  dependent  upon  concussion  of  the  brain,  or 
upon  some  slight  pressure,  either  by  blood  or  by  bone ;  and  such 
symptoms  may  pass  off*  under  the  influence  of  judicious  treatment. 
But  if  tlie  s}T[nptoms  are  urgent, — if  they  indicate  a  decided  pressure 
upon  the  brain,  then  operative  interference  becomes  necessary. 

And,  from  what  has  already  been  said,  it  follows  that,  with  a 
wound  leading  down  to  the  bone,  we  ought  to  operate  at  once.  If 
the  sjTnptoms  are  slight,  the  operation  may  be  successful ;  but  if 
the  SjTnptoms  are  lu^gent, — if  compression  of  the  brain  is  decided 
and  strongly  marked, — there  is  every  probability  that  all  our  efforts 
will  be  unavailing ;  for  in  such  cases  it  very  rarely  happens  that 
the  brain-symptoms  are  dependent  upon  the  depressed  bone.  The 
severe  sjTnptoms  in  fractures  with  depression  arise,  for  the  most 
part,  from  extensive  extravasations  of  blood,  or  some  serious  lesion 
of  the  brain-substance  itself;  and  hence  the  reason  of  an  operation 
being  so  seldom  of  any  use.  Still,  notwithstanding  all  this,  it  is 
our  duty  to  operate,  as  the  symptoms  may,  after  all,  be  whollj"  de- 
pendent upon  the  bone.  Cases  are  certainly  now  and  then  met 
with  in  which  symptoms  of  a  very  urgent  nature  persist  so  long  as 
the  bone  remains  depressed,  and  are  relieved  only  by  its  removal. 


*  Led.  OH  Surg,  vol.  i.  p.  173. 
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Of  this,  the  most  remarkable  case  is  Cline's,'  in  which  the  srnip- 
toms  Gontinned  for  th(>  extrnurdinar}'  )>enod  of  thirteen  months,  and 
fltiU  were  rolioved  by  the  removal  of  tlic  bone. 

As  a  genera!  rule,  a  depressed  pieee  of  bone  may  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  a  child  without  producing  the  serioos  resolle  so  eoi]i<- 
idodIt  noticed  in  an  adult ;  and,  consequently,  we  may  in  a  cliild 
postpone  the  elevation  or  removal  of  tlio  broken  bone,  which  in  in 
adult  we  should  proceed  to  oj)erate  upon  at  onco. 

In  operating  for  a  fracture  with  deprosBion,  the  only  object  is 
to  elevate  or  to  remove  tlie  fragments  wliich  are  driven  down. 
Now  if  this  can  be  done  by  means  of  the  elevator  only,  so  much 
the  better.  Should  tins  not  bo  feasible,  then  we  must  see  if  we 
can  gain  sufficient  room  for  the  elevator  by  the  removal  of  a  slip  of 
the  sound  bone  overhanging  the  depressed  fragment;  and  this  is  to 
be  done  by  Hey's  saw,  if  possible.  Tlie  use  of  the  trephine,  as  fer 
as  depressed  bono  is  concerned,  is  to  be  restricted  to  those  cases  in 
which  tlie  edge  of  the  fractui-e  is  regular,  and  without  corners. 
And  in  trephining,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  remove  as  little 
bone  as  possible ;  but,  in  our  anxiety  not  to  remove  too  much,  wo 
must  be  especially  cjiroful,  and  be  sure  that  no  irregular  margin  of 
the  inner  jilate  is  left  pressing  upon  the  brain.  In  looking  over  tha 
skulls  in  our  difterent  musetuns,  it  is  curious  and  most  instmcdre 
to  olwer^'e  haw  frequently  a  sliarp  edge  of  the  inner  plate  uf  tl» 
bone  has  been  lofr  depressed. 

After  the  removal  of  parts  of  the  skull,  it  was  the  custom  in< 
former  times  to  protect  by  plates  of  aiher,  or  lend,  or  by  mma 
other  means,  the  portion  of  brain  thus  left  ex[>osed.  Of  lat45  years,' 
however,  this  practice  has  been  abandoned ;  and  now,  the  protec- 
tion of  the  brain  is  left  to  tlie  thickened  dura  mater  and  integu- 
ments, for  it  rarely  hajipens  that  ossification  takes  jilaco  suftiuiently 
to  fill  up  the  gap.  Patients,  mider  sucli  circumstances,  may  go  on 
anhimned,  for  years.  Occasionally,  however,  the  cicjitrix  gives 
way,  hernia  cerebri  follows,  and  the  patient  dies,  Tims  it  Itappened 
to  a  young  girl,  in  a  violent  fit  of  coughing,  during  which  tli« 
cicatrix  suddenly  gave  way.  f 

Finally,  iji  a  fractm^  of  the  vault,  injury  of  a  larfre  venous 
sinus  may  occur ;  and  in  a  compound  fracture,  such  an  injury  may 
\ie  followed  by  liaemorrhage  of  an  alanuing  character.  But,  how- 
ever alarming  such  bleeding  may  at  tirst  sight  be,  it  is  generally 

*  Med.-Chir.  Ret:  vol.  i.  p,  471. 
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8iud  that  the  danger  is  more  apparent  than  real ;  the  bleeding  may 
he  profile,  but  it  is  easily  controlled.  Indeed,  M.  Chassaignac* 
states,  that  be  had  not  been  able  to  find  on  record  a  single  instance 
of  £ital  haemorrliage  from  a  sinus  thus  wounded.  There  is,  how- 
e\er,  in  the  Museum  of  St  Greorge's  Hospital  a  preparation  of  a 
oom])ound  fracture  of  the  skull  laying  open  the  left  lateral  sinus; 
and  in  this  case,  the  patient,  a  powerfully-built  man,  aged  51,  died 
ofre|)eatcd  attacks  of  ha3morrliage. 

An  injury  of  one  of  these  venous  sinuses  may  also  lead  to 
fibrinous  deposits  within  the  sinus,  and  suppuration  with  all  its 
secondary  consequences.  And  pyasmia  may,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
follow  any  fracture  of  the  vault ;  but  pyaBmia  is  much  more  fre- 
qoendy  met  with  in  the  slighter  injuries, — scalp-wounds,  or  con- 
tosion  of  the  bone.  Thus  in  twenty-three  cases  of  simple  scalj)- 
wound  or  contusion  of  the  bone,  which  ended  fatally  at  St  Greorge's 
Hospital  within  the  space  of  ten  years,  purulent  infection  was 
noticed  in  fourteen  instances;  whereas  in  seventy-eight  cases  of 
fracture  terminating  fatally  within  the  same  period,  it  was  noticed 
in  six  cases  only ;  and  even  of  these,  five  were  compound  fractures. 
Hie  £ict  is,  tliat  in  far  the  greater  number  of  fractures  the  patient 
dies  long  before  the  period  at  which  purulent  infection  usually 

Fractures  of  tJie  Ixise.  Fractures  of  the  base  of  the  skull  are 
either  direct  or  indirect ;  that  is,  the  bones  either  give  way  at  tlie 
spot  which  was  actually  struck,  or  at  a  point  more  or  less  remote 
from  the  scat  of  the  injury. 

In  the  vault,  fractures  are,  as  we  have  seen,  for  the  most  part 
direct;  but  in  the  base,  direct  fractures  are,  comparatively  sjKjak- 
ing,  verj-  rare. 

At  certiiin  parts,  however,  the  bones  of  tlie  base  of  tlie  skull 
are  remarkably  thin  and  brittle ;  so  thin,  that  if  direct  pressure  is 
hronght  to  b«ir  upon  them  they  readily  give  way.  Tlius  scissors, 
^te-|M»ncils,  tolmcco-pipes,  bayonets,  have  been  thrust  into  the  skull 
throuirh  tlie  orbits,  the  nostrils,  and  the  occipital  bone;  and  the 
<^»ndylc  of  the  lower  jaw  has  even  been  driven  into  the  middle  fossa 
oftliehkull. 

Tlirust-wounds  in  these  regions,  and  especially  those  of  the 
orbits  and  of  tlie  nostrils,  are  of  groat  importance,  from  the  rcadi- 
nett  with  which  the  brain  may  thus  be  injured. 


*  Dea  Plaies  de  Tete,  1842,  p.  70. 
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Injuries  of  this  kind  occur  most  frequently  about  the  orbits,  and 
in  no  class  of  cases  is  the  Surgeon  more  likely  to  be  put  off  his 
guard  as  to  the  exact  nature  and  extent  of  the  injury.  At  first, 
all  that  may  be  apparent  is  the  slight  injury  of  the  external  parte— 
a  trifling  wound  of  the  upper  lid,  and  sometimes  not  even  this,  for 
the  instrument  may  have  slipped  under  the  lid,  and  left  merely 
a  patch  of  ecchymosis  on  the  conjunctiva.  Brain-symptoms  there 
may  bo  none.  Two  or  three  days  may  pass  over,  during  which  the 
patient  goes  about  as  usual ;  then,  brain-symptoms  make  their 
appearance,  sometimes  suddenly,  and  the  patient  dies  in  the  eourM 
of  a  few  hours,  or  days,  and  the  true  nature  of  the  case  is  revealed 
only  by  the  post-mortem  examination.  Such  is  the  history  of  the 
cases  recorded  by  Morgagni,*  Sir  A.  Cooper,t  Sir  P.  Crampton,t 
Guthrie,§  and  J.  Painter.  ||  In  other  cases,  recovery  has  taken  place 
notwithstanding  serious  injury  of  the  brain,  indicated  by  severe 
brain-symptom8,ir  or  by  brain-protrusion.**  One  such  case  of 
recover)"  is  constantly  quoted,  in  which  it  has,  however,  been  made 
clear  that  the  brain  could  not  have  been  injured.  Francois  de  Lor- 
raine, Due  de  Guise,  is  representedft  as  having  recovered  after  a 
lance  had  passed  immediately  above  the  eyeball,  and  through  a  part 
of  the  skull.  But  on  referring  to  the  report  of  the  celebrated 
Ambroise  Par^,JJ  who  had  charge  of  the  case,  it  has  of  late  been 
proved  that  the  lance  did  not  pass  au-dessusj  but  au^dessous  de  Vceil; 
and,  consequently,  that  the  skull  was  not  even  injured. 

What  has  just  been  said  of  direct  fractures  of  the  orbit  applies 
equally  to  thrust-wounds  through  the  nostrils.  Wliilst  fencing 
with  a  walking-cane  with  one  of  his  comrades,  a  soldier  was  hit 
on  the  nose ;  but  the  only  appearance  of  injury  was  a  small  punc- 
ture, not  larger  than  a  leech-bite,  on  the  left  ala.  The  man  died 
a  few  days  afterwards,  vdih.  brain-symptoms ;  but  the  exact  nature 
of  the  case  was  never  even  susj^ected.  At  the  post-mortem  exa- 
mination, however,  the  brass  ferule  of  the  walking-cane  was  found 
in  the  skull,  close  to  the  left  side  of  the  sella  turcica,  and  this  had 
led  to  extensive  inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain.  §§ 

A  direct  fracture  of  the  base  has  also  happened  by  the  condyle 
of  the  lower  jaw  being  forcibly  driven  against  its  fossa,  the  dia- 


*  Lett.  Bl,  vol.  iii.  p.  121.  f  ^^<i^'  on  Surg.,  Tyri-ell,  vol.  L  p.  295. 

I  Dublin  Jour.  1851,  p.  352.  §  Inj.  of  Head.  p.  137. 

II  Dublin  Jour,  1851.  p.  353.  U  Morgagni.  Lett.  51,  voL  iii.  p.  128. 
**  Lancet,  1837  38,  vol.  ii.  p.  16.    ft  Boyer,  MtU.  Chir.  t.  v.  p.  83,  4«  edit. 
II  (Euvres  d€  Pare',  edit.  Malgaigne,  Paiis,  1840,  t  ii.  p.  25. 

§§  DubL  Jour.  1851,  p.  347. 
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plianoiis  plate  of  which  it  has  broken  tlirough.     Of  this  fracture 
there  is  a  specimen  in  the  Museum  of  St.  George's  Hospital.     The 
bottom  of  the  left  glenoid  fossa  is  broken,  and  the  condyle  of  the 
jaw  projects  slightly  into  the  cavity  of  the  skull.     But  a  still  better- 
marked  case  is  that  quoted  by  M.  Chassaignac,*  in  which  the  right 
condyle  of  the  lower  jaw  was  driven  into  the  skull  by  a  fall  from  a 
great  height  on  to  the  chin.     The  man  lived  for  between  five  and 
MX  montlis,  during  which  he  always  complained  more  or  less  of  his 
head,  and  ultimately  die<l  with  brain-symptoms.     The  right  condyle 
of  the  lower  jaw  was  found  pressing  against  the  middle  lobe  of  the 
brain,  in  which  there  was  a  large  abscess. 

And  now  as  to  indirect  fractures  of  the  base  of  the  skull. 
Tliesc  fractures  are  very  common ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  they 
form  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  fatal  injuries  of  the  head  occur- 
ring in  our  civil  hospitals.  Such  fractures  were  for  the  most  part, 
and  for  a  long  time,  hx)ked  upon  as  fractures  by  contre-coup. 
But  modem  researches  have  proved  that  finctures  by  contre-coup 
we  very  rare  at  the  base  of  the  skull ;  and  a  close  analysis  of  frac- 
tnres  of  the  base  shows  that  the  bones  of  this  region  may  be  broken 
in  different  ways. 

A  blow  upon  the  perpendicular  portion  of  the  frontal  may  give 
riw  to  a  fracture  of  the  orbitar  plate  of  this  bone,  without  any 
MJuiy  whatsoever  being  perceptible  in  the  intervening  osseous 
ti^nie.  Of  this  an  example  happened  at  St  George's  Hospital  in 
the  year  1849  ;  and  a  very  similar  case  is  related  by  Boyer.f 

Tlie  central  bones  of  the  base  may  be  the  only,  bones  broken 
when  the  front  and  back  part  of  the  head  have  been  caught  between 
t^o  opposing  forces. 

Fractures  of  the  base  may  also  be  produced  by  the  force  acting 
from  below  upwards,  the  shock  being  transmitted  through  the  in- 
termedium of  the  spinal  column ;  and,  as  in  the  previous  instances, 
the  bones  iM^kcn  may  be  far  away  from  the  spot  which  was  struck. 
Alighting  on  the  knees,  or  on  the  feet,  in  falls  from  great  heights, 
gave  rise,  in  one  instance,  $  to  a  breaking  off  of  Uie  apex  of  the 
right  ]>etrous  bone,  and  of  both  posterior  clinoid  processes ;  in  an- 
other instance,  §  to  a  fracture  also  of  the  right  petrous  bone,  and  a 
slight  frsLCture  of  the  same  side  of  the  sella  turcica ;  and  in  a  third 
instance,  II  the  only  bone  broken  about  the  skull  was  the  cribriform 

*  Plaiesde  TeU.  p.  15H;  Joum.  Hebd.  t.  iii.  No.  37,  Sept.  1831.   j 
t  Joum.  de  Med.,  aout  1766.  Paris. 

*  Joum.  lExper.,  noveinbi*e  lt«48. 

§  Bull,  de  la  Soc.  Anai,  d$  Parit,  18i8,  p.  103.         |i  Id.  1848,  p.  258. 
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plate  of  the  ethmoid;  every  other  bone  in  this  region  was  per- 
fectly sound. 

But  fractures  such  as  these  are,  one  and  all,  of  rare  occurrence, 
and  but  very  few  such  cases  are  recorded  by  modem  Surgeons. 

Impulsion  of  the  spinal  column  forcibly  against  the  condyles  of 
the  occipital  bone  is  supposed  by  some  Surgeons  to  be  the  cause  of 
the  fractures  so  frequently  observed  at  the  base  of  the  skulL  Such 
was  Earle's  opinion,*  and  Sir  B.  Brodie  states^that  his  own  expe- 
rience corresponds  very  nearly  with  that  of  Earle  ;  and  lately,  Mr. 
Hilton,  in  his  valuable  Lectures  on  the  Cranium  (p.  61),  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  frequency  of  the  fractures  occurring  through 
the  petrous  bone  is  dependent  upon  the  forcible  impulsion  of  the 
spine  against  the  occipital  bone. 

That  certain  fractures  of  the  base  may  be  thus  produced  there  is 
no  doubt ;  but  that  most  of  the  fractures  of  this  region  happen  other- 
wise has,  I  think,  been  proved  also  beyond  a  doubt     A  fiticture  of 
the  base  may  be  strictly  limited  to  the  front,  middle,  or  back  part  of 
this  region  of  the  skull ;  and  preparations  illustrating  these  different 
fractures  have  for  many  years  past  been  in  the  Museum  of  St 
George's  Hospital.     But,  as  far  as  I  know.  Dr.  Aranf  was  the 
first  to  prove,  by  experiments,  how  certain  fractures  came  to  bo 
strictly  limited  to  certain  regions.     In  precipitating  a  large  numb^ 
of  bodies  from  various  heights  on  to  the  head,  Dr.  Aran  found  that 
the  part  of  the  vaidt  wliich  first  struck  the  ground  gave,  as  it  were, 
the  key  to  the  fracture  wliich  would  take  place  at  the  base.     Similar 
results  were  ajso  obtained  when  diffused  blow^s  were  dealt  upon 
different  parts  of  Uie  skull  by  means  of  a  large  and  heavy  hammer. 

In  the  front  part  of  the  vault,  injuries  thus  produced  led  to  a 
fracture  of  the  anterior  fossa ;  in  the  middle  part  of  the  vault,  they 
leii  to  a  fracture  of  the  middle  fossa ;  and  at  the  back  of  the  head, 
to  a  fracture  of  the  posterior  fossa.  In  no  single  instance  was  a 
fracture  detected  at  the  base,  without  a  line  of  fracture  in  the  corre- 
si)onding  part  of  the  vault. 

Taking,  then,  these  ex|>eriments  of  Dr.  Aran's,  it  wall  be  found 
that  the  line  of  fracture^  instead  of  beginning  at  the  base,  starts 
from  that  part  of  the  vaidt  which  was  first  struck,  and  stretches 
from  thence  hito  the  base.  And  the  truth  of  this  has  been  proved 
bv  an  analvsis  which  I  made  of  all  the  cases  of  fractured  base  of  the 
skull  adiiiitteil  uito  St.  (nH)rge's  Hosj)ital  during  a  period  often 


*  Sir  B.  Bmtlio,  Mfd.Chir.  Tnins.  xiv.  p.  82«. 
t  Arch,  gcK,  dt  Med,  4*  ser.  t.  vi.  p.  180. 
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years,  in  the  great  majority  of  \tliich  the  cause  of  the  fracture  was 
either  a  fall  from  a  great  height,  or  a  blow  from  some  heavy  in- 
strument 

But,  to  trace  out  these  fractures  accurately,  the  skull  must  be 
di^nded  into  three  different  zones  or  segments :  an  anterior  zone, 
formed  by  the  frontal,  the  upper  part  of  the  ethmoid,  and  the 
fironto-sphenoid ;  a  middle  zone,  by  the  parietals,  the  squamous  and 
tlie  anterior  surface  of  the  petrous  portions  of  the  temporals,  with 
the  greater  part  of  the  basi-sphenoid ;  and  a  ix)sterior  zone,  includ- 
ing the  occipital,  the  mastoid,  and  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
petrous  portions  of  the  temporals,  with  a  small  part  of  the  body  of 
the  sphenoid. 

With  the  skull  thus  divided,  tlie  line  of  fracture,  in  the  less 
severe  cases,  is  strictly  limited  to  one  of  these  zones.  Out  of 
twenty-five  cases,  the  line  of  fracture  was  found  to  be  thus  strictly 
limited :  to  the  anterior  zone  in  five  cases ;  to  the  middle  one  in 
fourteen  cases ;  and  to  the  posterior  one  in  six. 

In  severer  cases,  the  line  of  fracture  starting  from  the  vault 
spreads  into  two  of  the  fossae  at  the  same  time ;  and  this  is  readily 
accounted  for  by  the  position  of  the  middle  fossa,  which,  wedged  in 
between,  and  firmly  articulated  with,  the  bones  of  the  other  fossae, 
either  receives  or  transmits  the  injury.  Thus,  out  of  twenty-nine 
cases  in  which  the  line  of  fracture  occupied  two  of  the  fossae  at  the 
same  time,  in  fourteen  it  was  the  middle  and  anterior  fossa)  whieli 
were  implicated ;  and  in  fifteen,  the  middle  and  i>o8terior. 

In  the  most  severe  cases,  all  three  fossa;  may  be  implicated  at 
the  same  time ;  but,  within  the  ten  years,  this  hapi)eDed  only  in 
ten  cases. 

Such  an  analysis  points  out,  moreover,  that  the  middle  fossa, 
either  alone  or  in  combination  with  the  other  fossae,  is  the  region 
in  which  fractures  most  frequently  occur.  Out  of  the  sixty-four 
cases,  the  middle  fossa  was  broken  in  no  less  than  in  fifly-three 
cases. 

In  the  severer  forms  of  injury  there  may  be,  in  various  parts  of 
the  base,  some  small  circiunscribed  fractures  in  addition  to,  and 
ha>nng  no  connexion  with,  the  main  line  of  fracture.  Thus,  the  , 
roof  of  the  orbit  is  sometimes  broken  independently  of,  and  away 
from,  the  principal  fracture ;  and  so,  too,  may  the  posterior  clinoid 
processes  be  thus  broken. 

The  only  st^ptoma  that  can  be  depended  upon  as  indicative  of 
fractured  base  of  the  skull  ai-e  connected  either  with  an  escape  of 
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some  of  the  contents  of  the  skull,*  or  with  an  injury  done  to  the 
nerves  as  they  are  emerging  from  the  skull. 

The  contents  of  the  skull  which  may  escape  in  a  fracture  of  the 
base  are  blood,  watery  fluid,  or  brain-substance.  The  watery  fluid 
and  the  brain-substance  must  be  left  for  further  consideration,  and 
so,  too,  must  the  injury  of  the  nerves.  Bemains  then  the  escape  of 
blood. 

And  now,  in  order  that  tins  escape  of  blood  may  take  place,  the 
line  of  fracture  must  run  in  certain  given  directions ;  it  must  in  its 
course  involve  some  of  the  large  vascular  channels  lying  at  the 
base,  and  it  must,  moreover,  open  a  road  through  which  the  blood 
can  get  out  of  the  skull  into  some  part  where  its  escape  may  be 
visible.  But  should  it  so  hap|>en  that  the  injury  does  not  produce 
effects  such  as  these,  there  may  be  a  verj'^  extensive  fracture  of  the 
base,  the  existence  of  which  cannot  be  revealed  until  the.  post- 
mortem examination  takes  place. 

A  fractiu'e  at  the  base  may  manifest  itself  by  an  escape  of  blood 
into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  orbit  and  eyeh'ds ;  by  bleeding  at  the 
nose,  or  subsequent  vomiting  of  blood;  by  bleeding  from  the  ears; 
by  an  escape  of  blood  into  the  cellular  tissue  in  the  mastoid  region, 
or  into  tliat  of  the  back  of  the  head. 

A  fracture  involving  the  orbitar  plates  of  the  frt)ntal,  and  ex- 
tending into  the  sphenoid,  may  lay  open  either  the  venous  channels 
in  this  region  or  the  ophthalmic  artery, — the  former  much  more 
commonly  than  the  latter. 

The  blood,  at  first  poured  out  at  the  back  of  the  orbit,  soon 
makes  its  way  forward ;  readily  infiltrating  the  loose  cellular  tissue 
of  this  region,  it  first  shows  itself  under  the  ocular  conjunctiva,  and 
subsequently  spreads  into  the  eyelids.  First  the  ocular  conjunctiva, 
then  the  lids  ;  such  are  the  points  at  which  blood  coming  from  the 
bottom  of  the  orbit  must  show  itself.  But  it  is  the  effusion  of  blood 
under  the  ocular  conjunctiva  which  must  guide  us  in  our  diagnosis, 
and  for  this  purpose  the  effusion  must  not  consist  of  a  few  patches 
only ;  it  must  extend  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  tlie  orbit  beyond  our 
sight  As  to  the  lids,  the  lower  one  generally  becomes  discoloured 
before  tlie  upper  one.  M.  Velpeau  thinks  that  the  lower  lid  is 
always  the  first  to  be  discoloured ;  but  I  have  seen  several  cases  of 
fractured  base  in  which  the  ocular  conjunctiva  and  the  upper  lid 
were  ecchymosed  without  any  discoloration  of  the  lower  lid. 

Effusion  of  blood  under  the  ocular  conjunctiva  is,  then,  the  sign 
by  which  a  fracture  of  the  front  part  of  the  base  may  be  recognised. 
But  a  fracture  of  tliis  region  may  exist  without  any  efiiisiou  of 
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blocxl  under  the  ocular  conjunctiva,  or  tlie  lids  only  may  be  dis- 
coloured ;  and  in  such  cases  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  however 
extensive  the  fracture,  it  cannot  be  diagnosed. 

Out  of  tAventy-three  cases  of  fractured  base,  involving  more  or 
ks«  extensively  the  orbitar  plates  of  the  frontal,  all  of  which  oc- 
cnrrwl  at  St  George's  Hospital  witliin  the  space  of  ten  years,  it  was 
foiuid,  in  eight  cases,  that  there  were  no  traces  of  extra vasated  blood 
ti)  W  seen  either  in  the  eyelids  or  under  the  ocular  conjunctiva ;  and 
m  five  cases,  that  the  effusion  of  blood  occupied  the  eyelids  only :  so 
that  in  these  thirteen  cases  there  could  have  been  no  suspicion  what- 
ever as  to  the  existence  of  a  fracture.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
nature  of  the  injmy  was  made  manifest  in  the  ten  remaining  cases 
by  the  blood  effused  under  the  ocular  conjunctiva  and  in  the  lids. 

Blood  may,  however,  be  effused  into  the  lids  and  under  the 
ocular  conjunctiva,  in  fractures  of  the  malar,  or  of  the  superior 
mamillary,  bones ;  and  this  may  give  rise  to  an  error  in  diagnosis. 
But  8uch  cawjs  are  of  rare  occurrence.  One  was  published  some 
few  years  back  by  Mr.  Holmes.* 

Effusion  of  arterial  blood  at  the  back  of  the  orbit,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  fractured  base,  is  of  further  interest,  inasmuch  as  it 
may  ultimately  lead  to  a  traumatic  aneurism,  which  may  go  on  in- 
creasing in  size,  and  thus  imperatively  call  for  surgical  interference. 
Three  such  cases  have  occurred,  within  the  last  few  years,  to 
London  Surgeons ;  two  at  the  London  Hospital  itself,  and  one  at 
the  Seaman's  Hospital.  In  all  these  three  cases,  the  history  and 
tlie  8ymj)toms  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  injury ;  in  all 
three,  a  ligature  was  ultimately  applied  to  the  common  carotid,  and 
in  all  three  recovery  followed  this  operation,  f 

Bleeding  from  the  nose  or  mouth,  or  vomiting  of  blood,  oc- 
cors,  not  unfrequently,  after  injuries  of  the  head ;  but  the  great 
vaifcularity  of  the  membrane  lining  these  cavities  renders  this  bleed- 
ing much  less  valuable  as  a  diagnostic  sign  of  fractures  of  the  base 
than  that  which  proceeds  from  the  ear.     Still,  if  the  bleeding  be 
oopious,  and  especially  if  it  continue  for  some  time,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  then  becomes  a  symptom  of  great  value  as  a  means  of  diag- 
nosis.    Out  of  thirtj'-two  cases  of  fractured  base,  implicating  the 
central  bones  of  this  region,  all  of  which  occurred  at  St.  Grcorge's 
Hospitiil  in  the  space  often  years,  bleeding  from  the  nose  or  mouth, 
or  subsequent  vomiting  of  blood,  was  present  in  no  less  than  in 


*  Atsociation  Medical  Journal,  1855,  p.  9f>7. 

f  Med.'Chir,  Trans,  vol.  zxii.  pp.  124-134 ;  xzxvi.  p.  221. 
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fourteen  instances.  The  symptoms  in  these  cases  were  such  as  to 
lead  to  the  belief  that  a  fracture  existed  in  some  of  the  bones  of  the 
base  corresponding  to  the  pharynx  or  nose ;  and  dissection  proved 
that  out  of  the  fourteen  cases,  the  fracture  was  confined  in  four 
cases  to  the  ethmoid ;  in  three,  to  the  body  of  the  sphenoid ;  and  in 
one,  to  the  basilar  process.  In  five  cases,  the  fracture  involved  both 
the  ethmoid  and  the  sphenoid;  and  in  one  case  it  extended  not 
only  through  these  bones,  but  through  the  basilar  also. 

In  the  vomiting  of  blood,  proceeding  from  a  fractured  base,  it 
not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  fluid  thrown  up  is  of  a  dark  bistre 
colour;  having  been  swallowed  and  retained  in  the  stomach  for 
some  time,  the  blood  has,  in  fact,  been  more  or  less  acted  upon  by 
the  gastric  juice.  Such  appearances  I  have  several  times  noticed 
when  vomiting  occurred  idflber  the  subsidence  of  the  symptoms  of 
concussion  which  accompanied  the  fractured  base. 

Bleeding  fit)m  the  ears,  in  severe  injuries  of  the  head,  has,  for 
many  years  past,  been  held,  and  deservedly  so  too,  as  one  of  the 
most  valuable  diagnostic  signs  of  fractured  base.  But  this  bleeding* 
to  be  of  any  value  as  a  means  of  diagnosis,  must  be  of  a  serious 
nature,  and,  above  all,  it  must  continue  for  some  time.  With  such 
a  bleeding,  it  may  be  safely  diagnosed  that  there  is  a  fracture  of  the 
base  running  through  the  petrous  bone,  and  opening  up  a  commnni- 
cation  between  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  and  some  of  the  numer- 
ous and  large  vascular  channels  which  surround  this  bone,  or  ^ith 
an  extravasation  of  blood  within  the  cranium  itself. 

Out  of  thirt>'-two  carefuDv  dissected  cases  of  fracture  of  the 
middle  fossa  implicating  the  petrous  bone,  the  flow  of  blood  from  the 
ear  was  profuse  and  continuous  in  fifteen  cases,  and  in  all  these 
cases  the  diagnosis  of  the  injury  was  clear. 

On  the  other  hand,  fractures  of  the  temporal  bone  fi^uently 
occur  in  which  there  is  no  sign  that  can  lead  to  the  supposition  of 
such  an  injun\  In  such  cases,  either  the  line  of  fracture  does  not 
extend  into  the  tympanum,  or,  if  it  does,  the  membrana  ^^mpani  b 
not  ruptured,  and  the  blood  cannot  consequently  get  into  the  exter- 
nal meatus.  Thus,  in  twelve  of  the  seventeen  remaining  cases,  the 
tympanum  was  not  involved  in  the  fi'acture,  and  in  the  other  five 
oases  the  tympanum  was  firactured,  bat  the  membrana  tj-mpani  was 
notmpluraL 

In  those  cases  in  which  a  firacture  of  the  petrous  bone  communi- 
cates with  one  of  the  venous  sinuses  on  the  inside  of  the  skull,  and 
in  whicfa  there  is  no  rapture  of  the  membrana  tympani,  there  can 
be  no  Ueeding  from  the  ear;  but,  in  such  cases,  tl^  blood  poured 
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into  the  cavity  of  the  tjmipanum  soon  finds  its  way  through  the 
Eustachian  tube,  so  that  there  may  be  bleeding  &om  the  nose  or 
from  the  mouth,  or  subsequent  vomiting  of  blood.  Of  this,  careful 
dissections  leave  no  doubt  And  this  passing  of  blood  from  the 
cavity  of  the  tympanum  through  the  Eustachian  tube  may  even  take 
place  when  tliere  is  a  rupture  of  the  membrana  tympani ;  so  that, 
in  some  few  cases  of  fractured  petrous  bone,  we  may  actually  have 
bleeding  both  from  the  ear  and  from  the  nose  at  the  same  time. 

Extravasation  of  blood,  and  consequent  discoloration   of  the 
ftkin,  appearing  in  the  mastoid  region  some  hours  after  a  severe  in- 
jury of  the  head,  may  lead  to  the  suspicion  of  a  fracture  involving 
the  posterior  part  of  the  base ;  and  all  the  more  valuable  will  this 
sign  become,  if  the  injury  did  not  bear  directly  upon  this  region, 
and  especially  if  it  bore  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  head. 

A  discoloration  of  the  integuments  of  the  lateral  parts  of  the 
neck,  appearing  subsequent  to  an  injury  of  the  head,  may  also  serve 
as  t  guide  to  the  diagnosis  of  a  fracture  of  the  base.  The  blood 
oozing  from  the  fractured  skull  gradually  infiltrates  the  cellular 
tiwue  of  the  neck,  and  thus  ultimately  reaches  the  skin,  which 
becomes  discoloured,  as  if  bruised. 

And  a  sudden  puffiness  in  the  occipital  region,  with  discolora- 
tion of  the  skin,  some  liours  after  a  severe  injury  of  this  part  of  the 
head,  may  also  be  of  use  in  the  diagnosis  of  a  fractured  base.  The 
largo  venous  sinuses  connected  with  the  occipital  may,  when  this 
bone  is  broken,  be  torn  across,  and  thus  give  rise  to  an  extravasa- 
tion of  blood,  which,  gradually  oozing  through  the  Une  of  fracture, 
may  ultimately  show  itself  in  the  superficial  parts,  and  thus  reveal 
tbe  nature  of  the  injury. 

Fractures  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  even  when  clearly  recognised, 

lead  but  very  seldom  to  operative  interference.     All  our  treatment 

most  be  directed,  not  against  the  broken  bones,  but  against  the 

acoompanying  cerebral  lesions.     In  some  rare  instances  we  may, 

however,  have  to  resort  to  an  operation,  even  in  the  base  of  the 

skull.     Thus  in  a  comminuted  fracture,  with  depression,  I  have 

seen  a  fi'agment  removed  which  proved  to  be  the  greater  part  of  the 

roof  of  the  orbit     And  the  trephine  has  been  applied,  and  success- 

fiilly  too,  dose  to  the  foramen  magnum.* 

What  occurs  about  the  broken  bones,  when  the  patient  survives 


*  Med.'Chir,  Tram.  toL  ii.  p.  105. 
VOL,  n. 
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a  fraotored  base?     Does  union  take  place?    And  if  so,  by  what 
medium  are  the  broken  bones  united  ? 

In  some  cases,  even  after  a  lengthened  period, — ^months,  and 
years, — ^no  trace  of  union  has  been  found.  In  bther  cases,  the  line 
of  fracture  has  been  found  united  partly  by  dense  fibrous  tissue,  and 
partly  by  a  thin  layer  of  inlaid  bone.  And  in  other  cases,  again, 
bony  union  has  been  perfect,  and  throughout  the  whole  line  of 
fracture.  In  some  cases  of  bony  union,  porous  bone  has  been 
found  heaped  up  along  the  sides  of  the  line  of  fracture  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  skull ;  and  when  the  fracture  passes  through  one  of  the 
sinuses,  this  heaping  up  of  bone  may  be  such  that  the  channel 
becomes  blocked  up. 

Separation  of  the  sutures.  A  question  has  arisen  whether  a  sepa- 
ration of  the  sutures  can  possibly  occur,  without  the  bones  being 
in  some  way  or  another  broken.  As  might  well  be  supposed  from 
the  nature'  of  the  articulations  about  the  skull,  a  separation  of  a 
suture  without  a  fracture  is  a  very  rare  form  of  injury.  I  have 
obsen-ed  it  but  once.  It  occurred  in  the  back  part  of  the  squamo- 
parietal  suture.  The  temporal  having  been  slightly  separated  fix>m 
the  parietal,  and  driven  upwards,  these  bones  presented  at  first  sight 
the  appearance  of  a  firacture  with  depression. 

In  evary  other  case  in  which  I  have  met  with  a  separation  of 
the  sutures,  it  has  alwa}*s  been  in  connexion  with  extensive  fractures 
stretching  into  the  base.  Thus,  in  sev^ity-eight  cases  of  fractured 
skull,  there  were  fourteen  cases  in  which  there  Was  extensive  sepa- 
ration of  the  sutures,  two  or  more  of  which  were  sometimes  impli- 
cated at  the  same  time. 

As  to  the  frequency  with  which  the  various  sutures  give  way, 
an  analysis  of  tlie^  fimrteen  cases  proves  that  separation  of  the 
coronal  suture  occurred  in  seA-en  cases ;  in  the  lambdoid,  it  occorred 
in  six  cases ;  in  the  sagittal,  in  four ;  in  the  petro-occipital,  in  one ; 
in  the  tomiHU\>-parietal,  in  one ;  and  in  the  spheno-parietal,  in  one. 
It  sonnnimes  happens,  when  several  sutunas  have  givoi  way  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  that  a  whole  bone  heeomes  detached  from  the 
other  U^mx^  Thus,  in  oik"  case  wheiv  there  was  complete  separa- 
tion of  the  oon>nal  sutiuv,  tlio  fKmtal  was  at  the  same  time  exten- 
sively s^^i^aratixl  fr\nu  its  ixmiH>xions  with  the  other  bones  of  the 
skull,  ainl  thus  all  but  is^^at^xl. 

This  S(>{Kurati\m  i^f  the  suturt^  is«  as  a  matter  of  coarse,  most 
likely  to  ixvur  lvl\»rv  tln^  ailult  jxHrkxl  of  litiN  and  wIkhi  the  bones 
have  not  yet  Uvn  $^4dored  ti^nher.     It  has,  bow%^\>^«  happ^ied  at 
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an  advanced  age,  as  proved  by  a  case  of  Morgagni's,*  in  which  the 
patient  was  sixty  years  old. 

Coexisting,  as  separation  of  the  sutures  for  the  most  part  does, 
with  extensive  fracture  of  the  base,  this  injury  must  be  classed 
among  the  most  dangerous  to  which  the  skull  is  subject  It  in- 
variably indicates  that  great  violence  has  been  done  to  the  bones. 
Oftentimes  it  is  accompanied  by  laceration  of  the  pericranimn,  and 
separation  of  the  dura  mater ;  sometimes  even  by  extensive  lacera- 
tion of  both  these  membranes,  tlu*ough  which  the  brain-substance 
may  be  squeezed  out  of  the  skull,  and  foimd  lying  immediately 
under  the  integuments. 

A  most  extensive  separation  of  the  sutures,  with  fracture  of  the 
bones,  may,  however,  take  place  without  any  injury  of  the  cerebral 
substance.  Of  this,  I  once  dissected  a  most  remarkable  instance. 
Tlie  skull  was  extensively  broken ;  the  two  parietal  bones  were 
widely  separated  from  each  other,  and  on  a  different  level  in  the 
whole  length  of  the  sagittal  suture ;  the  left  bone  was  in  its  natural 
position,  but  the  right  was  driven  down  about  two  lines.  The 
brain  itself  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree  injured. 

Disjunction  of  the  sutures,  in  its  symptoms  and  treatment,  can- 
not be  separated  from  fractures  of  the  skull. 


Wateby  Discharges  in  connexion  with  severe  Injuries  of 

THE  Head. 

As  an  accompaniment  of  severe  injuries  of  the  head,  a  thin 
watery  fluid  is  now  and  then  found  issuing  either  from  the  ear,  or 
from  the  nose,  or  frt)m  some  part  of  the  vault  of  the  skull. 

From  the  ear.  The  watery  discharge  from  the  ear  is  that  most  com- 
monly met  with.  As  early  as  the  year  1727,  Stalpartius  van  der 
Wielf  published  a  case  in  which  large  quantities  of  a  thin,  clear, 
waterj'  fluid  had  escaped  from  the  ear,  for  several  days,  after  a  severe 
injury  of  the  head.  This  case,  and  another  quoted  by  Stalpartius 
from  Joel  Langclottus,  are  the  only  cases  usually  referred  to  as  hav- 
ing been  observed  by  the  older  Surgeons;  but  0'HaIloran,J  some 
thirty  years  later,  also  published  a  case  of  the  same  nature,  and  in 
some  respects  even  more  characteristic ;  and  the  elder  Dease§  appears 
likewise  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  occurrence  of  this 
peculiar  watery  discliarge  fix>m  the  ear.     But,  notwithstanding  tho 


♦  liCtt.  ftl.  art.  2R.  +  Ohservat.  rarior.  cent  prior.,  obs.  xv. 

I  Inj,  ofUie  Head,  p.  120.         §  CoUes  Lect.,  by  M'Coy.  vol.  i.  p.  105. 
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striking  nature  of  these  facts,  the  subject  was  subsequently  lost  sight 
of  until  some  twenty  years  back,  when  M.  Laugier,*  by  some  care- 
fully-made dissections,  first  brought  to  light  the  coexistence  of  this 
watery  discharge  from  the  ear  with  a*  fracture  of  the  petrous  bone 
and  a  rupture  of  the  membrana  tympani;  and  then  followed  the 
question,  even  now  so  much  debated,  ajs  to  the  possible  source  oi' 
this  fluid. 

Tlie  various  opinions  wliich  have  been  broached  upon  tliis  point 
may,  however,  be  reduced  to  two  classes :  one,  in  which  tlie  Huid 
is  said  to  be  nothing  but  tlie  serum  of  the  blood ;  the  other,  in 
which  it  is  said  to  be  the  secretion  from  some  membrane. 

Tliis  fluid  was  at  first  thought  to  be  nothing  but  the  serum  from 
a  clot  of  extravasated  blood  lying  over  and  in  direct  contact  with 
the  fracture.  Such  was  M.  Laugier's  first  opinion,  published  in 
the  year  1839,  to  which  he  has  latterly  added  tlie  "  exudation  of 
serum  from  the  lacerated  vessels  lying  along  the  broken  bone,  and 
the  neighbouring  soft  parts.''!  M.  Chassaignac  also  thinks  that  the 
fluid  is  due  to  the  serum  of  tlie  blood,  but  that  it  oozes  tlirough  a 
fraying  of  the  thin  outer  wall  of  some  one  of  the  large  venous 
sinuses  connected  with  tlie  petrous  bone.t 

Neither  of  these  opinions  has,  it  must  be  confessed,  been  borne 
out  by  subsequent  experience. 

The  fluid  has,  in  turn,  been  ascribed  to  one  of  the  several 
secreting  membranes  with  which  the  petrous  bone  is  so  closely 
connected.  It  has  been  thought  to  be  the  liquor  Cotunnii ;  then 
the  fluid  from  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid;  then,  again,  the 
cerebro-spinal  fluid. 

Tliat  the  discharge  is  due,  in  some  cases  at  any  rate,  to  the  escape 
of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  tliere  is  now  no  longer  any  doubt  First 
mooted  by  Augiiste  Bcrard  and  M.  Nelaton,§  this  o])iiiiou  was  sub- 
sequently taken  up  and  thoroughly  investigated  by  M,  Robert  || 
Anatomy,  dissection  of  morbid  specimens,  experiments  on  tlie  dead 
subject,  all  led  to  the  conclusion  that  tlie  watery  discharge  from  the 
ear,  afler  a  severe  injury  of  the  head,  is  due  to  the  escajje  of  the  C3- 
rebro-spinal  fluid.  And  M.  Cliatin,!  in  analysing  this  watery  dis- 
charge, found  its  composition  to  be  the  same  as  tliat  of  the  cerebro- 


*  Comp,  Bend,  de  VAcad.  den  Sc.  1830.  p.  240. 

t  Arch,  G.  de  Med.  iv*  ser.  t.  viii.  p.  413. 

\  Mem.  de  la  Soc.  de  Chir,  de  Paris,  torn.  i.  p.  542. 

§   Oompen  i.  de  Ohir.  Prat.  t.  ii.  p.  591. 

II  Mem.  de  hi  Soc,  de  Chir.  de  Paris,  t.  i.  p.  5G2. 

H  Id.  p.  068. 
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spinal  fluid,  both  being  especially  marked  by  the  very  small  quan- 
tity of  albumen  and  the  large  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodiiun. 

The  escape  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  implies  a  fracture  cutting 
across  the  meatus  intemus  and  communicating  with  the  tympanum, 
a  laceration  of  the  tubular  sheath  of  the  cerebral  membranes  sur- 
roiuiding  the  seventh  pair  of  nerves  within  diis  meatus,  and  a  lace- 
ration of  the  membrana  tympani.  Of  these  various  lesions,  the  only 
one  about  the  proof  of  which  there  has  been  any  difficulty  is  the 
laceration  of  the  cerebral  membranes  within  the  meatus.  There  is, 
however,  in  the  Museum  of  St  Greorge's  Hospital,  a  preparation 
which  I  dissected  some  years  back,  and  which  leaves  no  doubt 
upon  this  point. 

But  there  are  many  cases  in  which  dissection  proves  that  the 
fracture  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  meatus  intemus ;  whatever  its 
course,  either  across  or  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  petrous 
bone,  the  fracture  passes  through  the  internal  and  middle  ear  with- 
out touching  the  meatus.  In  such  cases,  it  is  clear  that  the  watery 
discharge  cannot  be  due  to  the  escape  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid. 
It  is  then  said,  by  many  Surgeons,*  to  be  the  liquor  Cotunnii  pro- 
ceeding from  the  membrane  of  the  labyrinth  ;  and  difficult,  indeed, 
would  it  be,  in  many  cases,  to  prove  that  the  watery  discharge  is 
not  in  part  due  to  this  fluid,  where  the  fracture  runs  through  both 
the  internal  ear  and  the  tympanum,  which  are  thus  made  to  commu- 
nicate with  each  other,  their  investing  membranes  being  torn.  In 
opposition  to  this  view,  we  have,  however,  the  quantity  of  the  fluid, 
which  oftentimes  is  so  great  that  we  can  scarcely  realise  the  idea  of 
its  being  all  furnished  by  a  membrane  of  so  limited  an  extent.  And 
to  this  we  may  add  those  cases  of  proftise  watery  discharge  from 
the  ear,  after  a  severe  injury  of  the  head,  in  which  it  has  been 
proved  that  there  was  no  fracture  involving  either  the  internal  or 
the  middle  ear,  and  no  communication  whatsoever  between  these 
cavities.  Such  a  case  occurred  at  St  Greorge's  Hospital  in  tlie  year 
1854.  The  man,  having  fallen  ofl^  a  ladder  about  twenty  feet  high, 
was  admitted  with  a  discharge  of  bloody  fluid  from  the  left  ear,  and 
a  scalp-wound,  not  exposing  the  bone,  at  the  upper  and  back  part 
of  the  head.  He  died  on  the  seventh  day  after  the  accident,  with 
diffuse  cellular  inflammation  of  the  scalp,  and  symptoms  of  cerebral 
mischief.  As  to  the  fluid  from  the  ear,  on  the  morning  following 
the  accident  it  was  of  a  roseate  hue,  and  flowing  so  freely  that  in 
less  than  an  hour  a  couple  df  ounces  were  caught  in  a  gallipot  placed 


♦  Diet.  d$  Med,  2*  edit.  t.  xxix.  p.  570. 
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under  the  ear.  TIid  discharge  went  on  Uiua  for  two  days,  the  pillow- 
case being  bo  soaked  that  it  became  necesHary  to  have  towels  j>lai 
undei'  the  head.  On  tlie  tliird  day,  the  fluid  was  much  less  in  (loau— 
tity,  and  on  the  sixth  there  was  but  littie  of  it,  and  it  waa  of  a  puri— 
foiin  ap|>earance.  The  temiwral  bone  was  carefully,  and  at  severaj 
different  times,  examined  both  by  Mr.  Henry  Gray  an<l  by  myselR 
There  was  no  fracture,  and  no  injury  whatsoever  of  the  bone  itself  : 
there  was  no  kind  of  commiuiication  between  tlio  middle  and  thfl 
internal  ear ;  the  membrane  lining  the  cavities  of  tlio  internal  eaM 
was  jierfeetly  natural  in  every  respect ;  the  membrane  lining  the 
cavity  of  the  t)'m]>annra  and  the  mastoid  cells  was  intensely  vascu- 
lar throughout,  and  covered  with  a  muco- purulent  secretion  ;  tfaa 
membrana  tympani  was  extensively  ruptured  at  its  anterior  and  in- 
ferior part.  The  case  has  been  recorded  by  Mr.  Henry  Gray  in  th» 
TraittactioRs  of  the  PaCliolo</W(il  SoeUli/  of  Ixnidon,  vol.  vi.  p.  22.  In 
this  ease  there  was'  no  fracture ;  the  watery  discharge  could  nut,  then^ 
bo  due  eitlier  to  the  esca]>e  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  or  to  an  in- 
creased secretion  from  the  arachnoid,  or  to  a  filtration  of  the  serous 
part  of  the  blood.  There  was  no  conimmiicafion  between  the  middle 
and  t)te  internal  ear  ;  it  could  not,  therefore,  be  due  to  the  esi:'.H{>e  of 
the  liquor  Cotunnil  But  there  was  a  rupture  of  the  membrana 
Ij-mpani,  and  the  membrane  lining  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  was 
intensely  vascular;  and  tliis,  1  think,  proves  tliat,  in  tJiis  case,  at 
any  rate,  the  fluid  proceeded  from  the  inflamed  membrane  of  the 
roiddio  ear. 

Another  ease  of  copious  watery  discharge  from  the  ear,  atler  an 
injury  of  the  head  and  without  any  fracture  of  the  temporal  bone, 
has  occurred  at  St.  George's  Hospital  within  the  la«t  l^w  woeka. 
The  man  was  admitted  with  bleeding  from  the  ear,  which  was  fill- 
lowed  by  a  copious  watery  discliarge.  He  died ;  and  on  dissecting 
the  temporal  bone  most  carefully,  Mr.  Holmes  could  find  no  tnuv 
ture  in  any  part  of  it,  and  no  injmy  whatsoever  either  in  the  tvm- 
panic  cavity  or  in  any  part  of  the  internal  ear.  The  discharge  wni 
connected  with  fracture  of  the  lower  jaw  just  below  the  coadvle  : 
tlie  lower  fraj!:mont  had  [wrforwlixl  the  wall  of  tlic  meatus  aitditnriaa. 

1  h»™  mentioned  these  two  cases  particukriy  to  prove  that  caeee 
do,  now  and  tlion,  occur  in  whiob  an  injiuy  of  the  liead  lias  boea 
followed  hy  a  copious  watcri'  ilisclmrge  from  the  enr,  without  any 
fracture  or  injurj'  about  the  [letrous  bone,  or  any  communication 
between  the  middle  and  the  iiitcntal  ear. 

^\Tiat  value,  then,  arr  wo  to  attach  at  the  present  time  to  the 
watery  thV'harge  from  the  ear  as  a  diagnostic  sign  of  a  fracture  of 
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the  base  ?  Can  it  now  be  said  that  a  profuse  watery  discharge  from 
the  ear,  after  an  injury  of  the  head,  is  pathognomonic  of  fracture  of 
the  petrous  bone  ?  It  must  be  confessed  that  we  cannot  say  this.  On 
the  other  hand,  however,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  symptom  still  re- 
mains as  one  of  great  diagnostic  value  under  certain  circumstances. 
A  close  examination  of  these  cases  of  watery  discharge  shows 
that  this  fluid  makes  its  appearance  under  different  circumstances. 
In  some  cases,  no  discharge  of  blood,  or  only  a  very  small  quantity, 
precedes  that  of  the  watery  fluid ;  the  discharge  is,  in  fact,  watery, 
and  unmistakably  so,  immediately  after  the  accident  In  other 
cases,  a  copious  flow  of  blood,  going  on  for  some  hours,  precedes 
the  watery  fluid.  In  other  cases,  again,  the  flow  of  blood  is  decided, 
but  to  no  great  amount,  and  for  no  long  period ;  and  then,  sooner 
or  later,  comes  the  watery  discharge.  There  are,  then,  as  far  as  is 
known  at  present,  three  classes  of  cases  of  this  watery  discharge. 

In  the  first  class,  where  the  fluid  from  the  ear  is  plentiftd,  and 
of  a  decidedly  watery  character  immediately  after  the  accident, 
there  need  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  injury, — ^the  watery 
discharge  is  due  to  the  escape  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  which,  as 
already  stated,  can  only  take  place  through  a  fracture  of  the  petrous 
bone  implicating  the  internal  auditory  caiial  and  its  membranes. 

In  the  second  class  of  eases,  characterised  by  a  copious  and 
prolonged  bleeding  from  the  ear,  followed  by  a  watery  discharge, 
a  fracture  of  the  petrous  bone  may  also  be  safely  diagnosed ;  but 
it  cannot  be  said  that  the  fracture  follows  any  particular  course. 
In  these  cases  it  must,  however,  be  clearly  understood,  that  it  is  not 
to  the  watery  discharge  that  we  can  trust  for  our  diagnosis,  but  to 
the  copious  and  prolonged  bleeding. 

Thus  fiu*  there  is  no  diflSculiy.  Not  so,  however,  in  the  third 
class  of  cases,  in  which  there  is  at  first  a  discharge  of  blood  only, 
neither  copious  nor  prolonged,  which  is  followed  by  a  watery  dis- 
charge, varying  as  to  the  time  of  its  appearance — varying  as  to  its 
quantity.  It  may  be  present  within  a  very  few  hours  after  the 
accident, — it  may  be  profiise  within  a  very  few  hours  after  its 
appearance.  These  are  the  cases  in  which  experience  has,  of  late, 
proved  that  the  diagnosis  ought  to  be  doubtftil.  The  discharge  of 
blood  is  certainly  not  of  a  character  to  warrant  a  diagnosis  of  frac- 
ture of  the  petrous  bone ;  and  as  to  the  watery  discharge,  it  is  now 
well  known  that  such  a  dischatrge  may  occur  within  a  few  hours 
after  the  accident,  that  its  quantity  may  even  be  proftise,  and  yet 
that  there  may  be  no  ftticture. 

It  has  boon  stated  by  some  Surgeons  abroad,  and  especially  by 
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M.  Robert,*  tliat  this  proftise  watery  diat-harge,  after  an  injury  a 
the  ]iead,  belongs  especially  to  childhood  and  youth;  but  the  cas* 
which  have  tiillen  uDclcr  my  own  notice,  It  so  happens,  have  bea 
for  the  most  part  beyond  tliirty  years  of  age. 

A  profuse  watery  discJiarge  from  the  oar  has  always  been  liell 
as  one  of  the  very  worst  features  iu  au  injury  of  the  head.  At  on 
time,  indeed,  so  bad  was  this  feature  thought  to  be,  that  it  was  »sa 
that  no  patient  ever  rewtvered  who  presented  tliis  sjinptom.  SueJl 
in  former  years,  was  the  opinion  of  the  elder  Dense,!  and  »uch,  evei 
in  later  years,  was  at  one  time  the  opinion  of  M.  Hobort.t  Ba 
Stalpartius'  first  ease,  in  which,  after  an  injury  of  the  head,  oon* 
plete  recovery  took  place,  notwithstanding  a  most  profuse  discharg 
of  a  watery  fluid,  had  evi(!ently  been  forgotten  for  a  time ;  and,  a 
lato  years,  several  casos  of  recovery  have  been  recorded. 

In  recording  cases  of  recovery  after  this  profuse  watery  di» 
charge  from  the  ear,  we  must,  however,  for  the  future  bear  in  mini 
carefully  to  note  the  precise  eircumstaneea  under  which  the  di* 
chorgo  took  place,  and  especially  the  precise  characters  of  the  fluu 
from  its  very  first  appearance.  It  must  bo  particularly  stated 
whether  the  fluid  was  watery  from  the  beginning,  or  whether  i 
was  merely  bloody;  and  then,  whether  the  flow  of  blood  was  coo- 
ttnuous  for  any  length  of  time.  Andvnless  tltose  points  are  cnro 
fully  looked  to,  there  will  be  some  doubt  as  to  recovery  havin| 
taken  place  after  a  fractured  base. 

Frmn  the  none.  A  discliarge  of  a  watery  fluid  sometimes  takes  plooi 
from  the  nostrils,  after  a  severe  injuiy  of  the  head ;  but  such  a  di* 
charge  ooonrs  mnch  less  frequently  from  the  nose  than  from  the  eas 

Attention  was  first  called  to  this  subject  by  a  case  which  w«i 
under  the  care  of  Blandin,  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  in  the  year  1840.) 
The  actual  source  from  whence  this  fluid  came  was  not  dearl] 
made  out  in  this  case;  but  in  M.  Robert's  case,(|  which  occurred  il 
1845,  a  careful  examination  proved  that  the  dura  mater  lying  oval 
a  fracture  of  the  sella  turcica  was  torn  to  the  extent  uf  about  U 
inch,  and  tlmt  tite  visceral  arachnoid  corresponding  to  the  anterioi 
lobes  of  the  brain  was  also  torn.  Moreover,  some  water  dropt  m 
to  the  sella  turcica  soon  made  its  way  into  the  nostrils,  and,  moq 
especially,  into  tlie  right  side. 

W\iM  arc  tlie  characters  of  this  watery  discharge  from  the  oos' 


•  Arek.  Oin.  di  Mtd.  iv'  tier.  t.  ix.  p.  4U7. 
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trils?  Whenever  careftilly  examined,  the  characters  of  this  fluid 
have  been  found  to  be  precisely  similar  to  those  of  the  profuse 
watorj"  discharge  from  tlie  ear  belonging  to  our  first  class  of  cases. 
Tlie  fluid,  then,  is  marked  by  its  limpidness,  and  by  its  containing 
a  large  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium,  and  little  or  no  albumen ; 
in  fact,  it  is  of  the  same  nature  as  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid.  M. 
Cliassaignac,*  however,  sees  here,  as  he  did  in  the  ear,  nothing 
but  a  filtration  of  the  serous  part  of  the  blood  contained  in  the 
numerous  venous  sinuses  in  close  connexion  with  the  body  of  the 
sphenoid,  the  fluid  escaping  from  the  sinuses  through  a  fraying  of 
their  walls.  But  here  again,  the  chemical  analysis  of  the  watery 
discharge  diflfering  so  widely  from  that  of  the  semm  of  the  blood, 
makes  it  impossible  to  admit  that  such  can  be  its  source.  Whence, 
then,  does  this  fluid  come?  The  anatomical  disposition  of  the  cere- 
bral membranes  in  the  central  parts  of  the  bas6  of  the  skull  is  such 
tliat,  doubtless,  a  fracture  of  tliis  region  might  involve  the  mem- 
branes, lay  open  the  great  reservoirs  of  fluid  contained  in  the  cor- 
res{K>nding  sub-arachnoid  space,  and  thus  account  for  the  enormous 
discharge  of  watery  fluid  obsencd  in  these  cases ;  and  which  in  M. 
Robert's  case  flowed  in  large  quantities  after  death,  upon  the  body 
being  turned  with  its  face  downward.  And  in  addition  to  the 
sub-arachnoid  space,  situated  over  the  body  of  the  sphenoid,  there 
is  aliM)  here,  in  the  sella  turcica,  the  pituitary  gland,  connected  with 
the  infundibulum,  which  is  contintious  with  the  third  ventricle.  So 
tliat  at  this  s{)ot  the  watery  discharge  firom  the  nostrils  might  be 
due  to  the  escape  of  the  fluid  contained  in  the  ventricles,  if  the 
pituitary  gland  and  infrindibulum  were  lacerated  or  destroyed  by 
tlio  injury.  And  such,  one  may  infer  firom  the  post-mortem  appear- 
ances, was  the  natiu'e  of  Blandin's  case. 

But  it  would  also  appear  that,  every  now  and  then,  this  watery 
discliarge  from  the  nostrils  may  be  connected  with  a  fracture  of  the 
jietrous  bone.  As  the  blood  in  a  fracture  of  the  petrous  bone  some- 
times escapes  through  the  Eustachian  tube,  so  may  the  cerebro- 
ffjiinal  fluid  poured  into  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  through  a  fi:^c- 
turo  implicating  the  internal  auditory  canal  escape  thus.  One  such 
ease  has  been  published  by  Dr.  Foucard,t  and  another  by  M. 
Malgaigne,^  in  which  a  most  copious  watery  discharge  took  place 
both  from  the  ear  and  from  the  nostril,  at  the  same  time. 

In  dealing  with  this  watery  discharge  from  the  nostrils  as  a 
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[noetic  sign  of  a  fractured  base,  it  niiist,  howrver,  Ixr  borne  in 

,  that  not  uufre(|ueiitly  a  copious  water)-  secretion,  porftrtly 

I  limpid,  is  i>oured  out  by  the  pituit^uy  membrane  itsdfl 

ins,  indeed,  are  subject  to  periodical  attacks  oftliis  kind, 

hioh  a  perfectly  clear  fluid  is  poured  out  from  the  nostrils, 

f^  large  (juantitieH,  and  for  several  liours  togetlier ;  and  this 

}i  makes  it  so  difficult  in  some  oases,  evidently  of  fractured 

0  give  any  opinion  as  to  the  source  of  the  wati^ry  discharge 

li  has  existed. 

/ro»i  (he  vault  of  ike  tkuU.     A  discharge  of  a  clear,  watery 

,  precisely  similar  in  its  character  to  the  watery  discharge  from 

r  and  from  tho  nose,  may  also  take  place  from  any  part  of  the 

;  of  tJio  skull,  jirovided  the  injury  extend  not  only  through  the 

;ument«  and  the  bones,  hut  also  through  tlie  cerebral  mem- 

inee ;  lajnng  open,  in  fact,  the  space  between  tlie  visceral  aracli- 

d  and  the  pia  mater. 

!  wat«ry  discharge  in  these  cases,  as  in  some  of  the  casos 
connected  with  the  ear  and  witli  the  nostrils,  is  due,  tlicn,  to  the 
escape  of  tlie  cerebro-spliial  fluid. 

In  his  valuable  pa]>er  on  the  subject  of  watery  discharges  from 

•ad   af^r  injuries,  M.  Robert  states,  that  the  first  ca»a  of 

-  discharge  &om  tlie  vault  which  fell  under  liis  notice  oc- 

1  in  the  year  1847 ;  and  that,  until  he  had  seen  this  case,  he 

I  always  thought  that  these  watery  discharges  existed  only  in 

lOtures  of  tho  base  of  tlie  skull.' 

Cases  of  a  watery  discharge  from  the  vault  in  compound  firac- 

s  had,  however,  been  noticed  by  some  of  our  predecessors  rears 

;  but  the  facte,  as  in  the  ease  of  a  water}'  discharge  from  Uie 

cmaincd  buried  in  oblivion  untjl  tlie  attention  of  tlie  professjon 

)  especially  directed  to  them  by  the  many  discussions  to  wliich 

B  subject  has  of  late  years  given  rise. 

The  oarlicst  published  case  of  this  watery  discharge  from  tho 

]t  is  dated  as  tar  back  as  the  year  l()72.     Tlie  child,  about  seven 

s  old,  was  under  tlio  care  of  Delamotte ;  nothing  untoward  oc- 

od,  and  in  about  a  month's  time  the  wound  was  jMirfcctly  heivled. 

i  fact  of  a  watery  fluid   having  been  discharged  tlirough  tho 

mild  is  not  mentioned  in  the  history  of  this  case;  but,  in  his 

mpanying  observations,  Delamotte  expressly  states  tliat  he  very 

h  wished  to  apply  the  trepan   ui  tliia  case,  and  especially  on 

Kuut  of  a  long  kind  of  sinus  leading  from  tho  wuund  on  the  fore- 
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head  deep  into  the  inside  of  the  skull,  from  whence  flowed  a  largo 
amount  of  watery  fluid,  the  quantity  of  which  was  much  increased 
each  time  the  boy  was  made  to  blow  his  nose.* 

In  a  case  which  was  under  the  care  of  Hey  of  Leeds,!  ^^  1809, 
a  watery  fluid  issued  from  a  compound  fracture  of  the  forehead  so 
copiously  as  to  wet  the  child's  nightcap  considerably.  The  dis- 
charge gradually  abated,  and  ceased  about  the  end  of  three  weeks. 

In  Dr.  O'Callaghan's  casef  there  was  also  a  copious  flow  of 
bloody  serosity  irom  a  wound  connected  with  a  fracture  of  the 
firontal  bone ;  and  in  Dr.  Hofling's  case§  a  compound  fracture  of 
the  frontal  bone  was  followed  by  a  clear,  watery  discharge,  which 
soaked  through  all  the  dressings,  and  oozed  copiously  and  uninter- 
ruptedly for  the  space  of  eight  days.  Dr.  Hofling  published  this 
case  as  one  of  chronic  hydrocephalus  luckily  cured  by  the  kick  of  a 
oow;  but  in  the  details  of  the  case  there  is  certainly  nothing  to 
prove  that  the  child  was  threatened  with  the  hydrocephalic  afibction 
which  is  said  to  have  been  impending. 

But  two  of  the  most  curious  cases  of  watery  discharge  from 
the  vault  occurred  after  trephim'ng  for  epileptic  fits,  apparently  con- 
nected with  injuries  of  the  head.  In  one  of  the  cases.  Professor 
Dudley  states  that  the  watery  discharge  went  on  for  three  days  and 
nights,  and  was  so  copious  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  change  towels, 
pillows,  bolsters,  and  sheets,  two  or  three  times  a  day ;  and  it  was 
computed  that  the  entire  amoimt  of  the  fluid  discharged  could  not 
have  l)een  less  than  two  gallons ;  and  notwithstanding  aU  this,  the 
patient  recovered.  || 

In  M.  Robert's  ca8e,ir  the  draw-sheet  was  completely  soaked 
through  during  the  night ;  and,  on  the  following  morning,  the  lips 
of  the  wound  wdre  found  to  be  slightly  united,  except  at  the  pos- 
terior angle,  where  there  was  a  small  opening,  through  which  was 
flowing  a  clear,  watery  fluid,  perfectly  limpid,  and  saltish  to  the 
taste.  On  the  third  day  the  watery  discharge  had  ceased,  the 
wound  having  imited  in  its  whole  length ;  but  shortly  afterwards 
the  wound  gave  way  at  its  posterior  angle,  and  the  fluid  immedi- 
ately reappeared,  and  continued  to  flow  for  two  days,  when  it  finally 
ceased.     The  man  ultimately  got  well. 

In  the  seven  cases  above  alluded  to,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  fluid  was  the  ccrebro-spinal  fluid  from  the  sub- 

*  Maiiquest  Delamotte,  Traile  Comp.  de  Chirurg,  toI.  i.  obs.  145,  p.  544. 

f  Surg.  p.  21,  case  5.  J  Dub,  Med,  Press,  vol.  xiii.  p.  81. 

§  Arch,  Qen.  de  Med,  Nov.  1837. 
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arachnoid  space ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  waterj'  discliarge 
from  the  vault  may  proceed  from  the  lateral  ventricle.     This  has 
been  proved  by  dissection,  in  a  case  where,  after  extensive  sloughing 
of  the  brain,  the  parts  had  become  covered  with  granulations :  every 
tiling  was  apparently  going  on  well,  when  a  discharge  of  a  watery 
fluid  occurred  from  the  wound ;  the  fluid,  perfectly  clear  and  limpid, 
was  traced  to  a  minute  opening  buried  in  the  midst  of  the  graniUa- 
tions,  from  whence  it  came  away  in  drops,  and  sometimes  in  a  jet, 
at  each  pulsation  of  the  brain.     Tlie  man  oltimately  died ;  and  at 
the  examination  of  the  head,  the  minute  opening  through  which  the 
water}'  discharge  had  taken  place  was  feund  to  lead  directly  into  the 
left  lateral  ventricle,  the  fluid  of  which  had  thus  escaped.*      And 
it  was  flrom  the  ventricle,  I  think,  that  the  fluid  came  in  the  case 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Erichsen,t  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  fol- 
lowing additional  notes.     It  was  not  till  the  nineteenth  day  after 
tlie  accident  that  the  fluid  made  its  appearance :  it  came  suddenly, 
and  was  disc*hargeil  in  such  quantities  that  the  pillow  was  completely 
saturated  with  it  during  the  course  of  the  night ;  after  this  the  boy 
lived  four  days,  during  which  large  quantities  of  the  same  trans[>a- 
rent  fluid  continued  to  flow  from  the  wound ;  and,  even  on  the  day 
of  his  death,  the  fluid  was  still  running  proftisely.     Unfortunately, 
there  are  no  notes  as  to  anv  examination  of  the  head  in  this  case ; 
but,  with  such  a  history,  I  think  it  more  than  probable  that  the 
fluid  did  not  proceed  fit>m  the  sub-araehnoid  space,  but  fix)m  the 
right  lateral  ventricle,  the  posterior  horn  of  which,  thinned  by  an 
aivumulation  offluid«gave  way,  and  thus  allowed  of  the  profiise 
waton'  discharge*  which  suddenly  took  place  on  the  nineteenth  day 
after  tlK*  accident. 

AVhat  influence  is  the  escape  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  through 
a  fracture  of  the  skull  likely  to  exercise  on  the  nkinmfie  issue  of  the 
case  ? 

lAX>king  to  fracti]it>s  of  the  base  only,  it  might  at  first  sight  be 
sup[x>5eil  tiiat  the  osoajx^  of  the  cerobrx>-spinal  fluid  woold  exercise 
a  nu^t  dangerous  influeniv  on  the  progrvsRS  of  the  case.  It  cannot 
in  truth  lie  said«  howe^'er,  that  the  danger  in  these  cases  is  de{)end- 
ont  ujH^n  the  esoajx^  of  the  ovivbfo-s|)inal  fluid.  The  danger  lies 
not  in  the  gradual  lo^  of  the  fluid,  but  in  the  severe  lesions,  extra- 
\-asations  of  bKHxl*  and  injuries  of  the  hrain-substuiee,  which  so 
commonly  accompany  a  fractun?d  base. 


♦  I^i^iim  tir  In  Skw  Am-Ar  JU  Pjru.  umee  !:*;».  toL  xiii.  p.  13. 
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But,  in  looking  to  the  compound  fractures  of  the  vault  of  the 
skull,  in  which  tlie  brain  is  oftentimes  not  injured,  there  we  shall 
find  that  large  quantities  of  this  eerebro-spinal  fluid  may  be  lost, 
and  that  apparently  without  influencing  the  case  very  materially. 

Out  of  the  nine  cases  of  watery  discharge  from  the  vault  to 
which  I  have  alluded  above,  seven  recovered ;  and  the  details  of 
these  seven  cases  whidi  recovered  clearly  prove  that  tlie  watery  dis- 
charge, however  copious,  did  not  appear  to  have  any  material  effect. 

And  hence  the  broad  plan  of  treatment  in  each  case  of  watery 
discharge  connected  with  an  injury  of  the  head  is  to  be  based  upon 
the  general  symptoms  which  may  exist  These  cases  must  therefore 
be  treated  as  any  other  severe  injury  of  the  head;  the  various  symp- 
toms, whatever  they  may  be,  must,  in  fiact,  be  dealt  with  as  they 
present  themiselves. 

Concussion  of  the  Brain. 

A  man  receives  a  blow  on  the  head,  by  which  he  is  only  stunned 
for  a  longer  or  a  «hoi*ter  period.  What  is  said  to  have  happened  ? 
Concossion  of  the  brain. 

A  man  dies  instantaneously,  or  lingo's  some  time  perfectly  un- 
conscious, after  an  injury  of  the  head ;  there  are  no  marks  of  ex- 
ternal violence.  Again,  what  is  said  to  have  happened  ?  Concus- 
sion of  the  brain. 

The  head  is  opened,  and  what  is  found  ?  In  one  case,  no  devia- 
tion from  the  healthy  structure ;  in  another,  simply  great  conges- 
tion of  the  cerebral  vessels ;  in  another,  numerous  points  of  extra- 
vasated  blood  scattered  throughout  the  brain-substance  ;  in  another, 
a  bruised  appearance  in  some  parts  of  this  organ.  In  all,  die  case, 
in  common  parlance,  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  concussion  of  the 
brain. 

Such  are  the  after-death  appearances  ascribed  by  different  Sur- 
geons to  concussion  of  the  brain. 

The  teaching  of  the  different  schools,  then,  is,  that  in  simple 
concussion  we  may  either  find  nothing  in  the  brain  to  prove  that 
this  organ  has  sustained  any  injury,  the  brain-substance  and  its 
membranes  appearing  to  be  perfect  in  all  their  parts,  or  we  may 
find  certain  lesions,  plainly  showing  how  much  the  cerebral  sub- 
stance has  suffered. 

But  it  behoves  us  carefully  to  examine  and  see  how  far  we  are 
justified  nowadays  in  admitting  that  these  various  appearances  do 
really  belong  to  simple  concussion  of  the  brain. 
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And  first,  as  to  those  cases  of  instantaneous  death  ascribed  to 
concussion  of  the  brain,  in  which  no  deviation  from  the  healthj 
structure  of  the  cranial  contents  is  detected. 

A  century  and  a  half  ago  was  published*  the  first  case  in  which 
it  was  clearly  and  distinctly  stated  that  concussion  of  the  brain  may 
prove  instantaneously  fatal,  without  there  being,  on  dissecting  the 
brain,  a  single  trace  of  injury  in  any  part  of  the  cerebral  substance 
or  of  its  coverings.  And  this  is  the  celebrated  case  of  Littre,  to 
which  reference  is  always  made,  even  in  the  present  day,  to  demon- 
strate that  simple  concussion  of  the  brain  may  be  followed  by  in- 
stantaneous death ;  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  the  details  of  this  case 
afford  literally  no  proof  whatever  that  the  man  was  actually  killed 
by  concussion  of  the  brain. 

The  case  stands  tlms :  a  malefactor,  young  and  strong,  who  had 
been  sentenced  to  be  broken  on  the  wheel,  determined  upon  destroy- 
ing himself.  Head  foremost,  and  with  his  hands  behind  his  back, 
rushing  a  distance  of  fifteen  feet  across  the  prison-oell,  he  dashed 
his  head  against  the  wall,  and  dropped  down  dead.  On  removing 
the  skull-cap,  every  thing  was  found  in  its  natural  condition,  and, 
in  fact,  perfectly  healthy,  save  that  the  brain  did  not  nearly  fill  the 
cavity  of  the  cranium,  as  it  usually  does,  and  that  its  substance,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  cerebellum  and  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  was, 
both  to  the  touch  and  to  the  sight,  closer  and  more  compact  than 
usual.  And,  by  way  of  explaining  the  sudden  death,  M.  Littre  adds, 
^^  From  tlie  violence  of  the  shock,  the  brain  had  shrunk  consider- 
ably ;  and,  possessing  but  little  elasticity,  it  could  not  recover  itself, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  distribution  of  the  nervous  infiuence 
throughout  the  body  failed  in  an  instant'' 

Such  is  Littre's  case,  upon  which  so  much  reliance  has  been 
placed,  as  affording  the  strongest  proof  that  simple  concussion  of  the 
brain  may  lead  to  sudden  death.  But  what  is  there  in  this  case  to 
prove  that  this  malefactor  did  really  die  of  concussion  of  the  brain  ? 
Nothing  but  tlie  head  was  examined;  and  here,  even,  very  little 
care  appears  to  have  been  taken  to  ascertain  the  exact  condition  of 
the  brain-substance,  and  no  allusion  is  made  to  the  cerebro-spinal 
fluid.  And,  above  all,  what  is  to  be  said  of  Littre  having,  in  such 
a  case  of  sudden  death,  omitted  to  examine  both  the  spine  and  the 
heart? 

Does  not  the  verv  history-  in  Littre's  case  at  once  susrcest  the 
Idea  tlmt  tliis  man  did  not  die  of  concussion  of  the  brain,  but  of  a 


*  Mem.  de  lAoad.  da  Scienoet,  1705,  p.  54. 
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broken  neck  ?  And  yet  this  part  was  never  even  thought  of.  What 
value  should  we,  in  the  present  day,  attach  to  an  examination  thus 
carried  on  in  our  own  dead-houses  ?  Few  of  us  would,  I  think,  hesitate 
to  say  that  such  an  examination  proved  nothing.  And  if  this  be  the 
case,  why  should  we  accept  from  Littre  that  which  we  should  refuse 
to  accept,  under  similar  circumstances,  from  any  living  Surgeon  ? 

With  its  few  details  and  its  capital  omissions,  Littre's  case  is, 
then,  to  me,  I  must  confess,  of  no  value.  And  such,  too,  are  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  by  M.  Fano,  who  has  of  late  been  making 
some  extensive  and  well-planned  researches  on  the  subject  of  con- 
cussion of  the  brain. 

The  same  may,  strangely  enough,  be  said  of  every  other  case 
wliich  has  been  brought  forward  to  prove  the  all-important  doctrine 
that  concussion  without  lesion  of  the  brain-substance  may  lead  to 
instantaneous  death.  In  Sabatier's  case,*  in  Boyn's  case,f  in  both 
cases  of  Mounier,^  no  vestige  of  injury  was  found  either  about  the 
brain  or  its  membranes ;  and  in  one  and  all  of  these  cases  there  was 
the  same  fatal  omission, — ^neither  the  spine  nor  the  heart  was  ex- 
amined.    And  thus  it  is  with  O'Halloran  of  Limerick. 

The  perusal  of  such  cases  as  these  would  really  make  it  appear 
as  if  concussion  of  the  brain  had,  at  one  time,  been  thought  to  be 
the  only  injury  by  which  instantaneous  death  could  be  produced. 

In  all  cases  of  sudden  death  from  injury,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  parts  to  be  examined  are  the  upper  portion  of  the  spinal  marrow 
and  the  heart  Neither  is  there  any  doubt  that,  if  these  parts  are 
not  examined,  it  cannot  fairly  be  said,  in  such  cases,  that  death  was 
owing  to  simple  concussion  of  the  brain. 

A  man  fell  from  a  height  of  about  forty  feet,  and  died  instan- 
taneously. There  was  an  extensive  injury  of  the  head ;  but  this 
was  not  enough  to  account  for  instantaneous  death.  Further  ex- 
amination proved  that  there  was  also  a  dislocation  of  the  atlas  on  to 
the  occipital. 

The  following  is  a  case  even  more  illustrative.  Death  was  not 
instantaneous  ;  but  death  was,  at  first, — and  this  it  is  which  makes 
the  case  so  valuable, — thought  to  be  dependent  upon  simple  concus- 
sion of  the  brain.  In  the  year  1843,  a  man  was  admitted  into  the 
Hopital  St.  Antoine,  having  fallen  from  a  great  height  on  to  the 
pavement.  He  was  collapsed,  and  in  a  state  of  perfect  insensibility. 
There  was  no  paralysis,  neither  were  there   any  spasms  of  the 


*  Med.  Ope  rat.  t.  ii.  p.  400.  4  llieses  de  Paris,  1818.  No.  Iv. 
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muscles.  In  this  state  he  remained  for  some  hours,  and  then 
Tlie  head  was  examined.  Not  a  single  trace  of  injury  was  del 
in  any  of  the  cranial  c(mtents, — every  thing  wa«  pei*fectly  he: 
Tlie  case  was  set  down,  by  all  those  who  had  seen  it  during  lit' 
were  ])resent  at  the  examination,  as  a  case  of  deatii  from  conci 
of  the  brain.  It  fortunately  ]ia|)])ened,  however,  that  Dr.  D< 
in  going  round  Uie  wards,  heard  the  result  of  the  examination 
thought  it  advisable  that  the  spine  should  be  looked  to.  Hi 
cecded  at  once  to  the  dead-house,  laid  o]X}n  the  spinal  canal 
tliere  found  a  most  extensive  extravasation  of  blood,  comp 
fining  up  this  canal  in  it^  whole  length,  and  extending  upv 
even  beyond  the  j)oint  where  tlie  spinal  marrow  had  been  cut  a 
when  the  brain  was  taken  out* 

Had  it  not  been  for  Dr.  Deville,  would  not  this  case  have 
handed  down  to  us,  among  the  others,  as  one  of  death  from  s 
concussion  of  the  brain  ? 

A  boy  fell  from  a  great  height,  and  w^as  brought  into  St.  Ge< 
Hospital  with  urgent  symptoms  of  concussion,  and  various 
severe  injuries,  of  which  he  died  in  a  few  hours.  Tlic  hear 
examined,  and,  save  a  little  extravasated  blood  beneath  tlie  a 
noid  on  the  surface  of  both  hemispheres,  with  slight  bruising  • 
brain  in  two  places  at  its  under  surface,  tlie  brain  and  its  ; 
branes  were  jxjrfectly  healthy.  And  so,  too,  was  the  chest  cxan 
and  here  was  found  a  nipture  of  the  muscular  part  of  the  »c 
of  the  ventricles  of  the  heart  right  up  to  its  serous  covering,  ' 
alone  prevented  tlie  blood  from  being  poured  into  the  perican 
True  it  is  that  the  pericardium  in  this  case  was  not  tilleil  with  1 
but  a  little  more  and  it  would  have  been  so,  and  a  complic 
perhaps  immediately  fatal,  sui)eradded  to  the  injury  of  the  1 
And  what  makes  this  case  still  more  interesting,  as  far  as  eon 
our  present  subject,  is,  that  there  was  not  the  sUghtost  indiciiti 
any  injury  having  occurred  to  the  chest.  No  ribs  were  l)n 
and  tims  the  rupture  of  the  heart  might  easily  have  passix 
noticed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  rule,  now  existing  for  several 
at  St.  Georgo^s  Hospital,  of  examining  the  various  parts  c 
body  in  the  post-mortem  examinations. 

Otlier  cases  of  a   similar  nature  have  fallen  under  iiiv 
notice ;  cases  in  wliich  death  was  caused  by  rupture  of  the 
from  injury,  and  in  which  death  might  have  been  ascril)ed  to 
ooBsion  of  the  brain,  had  not  the  heart  been  examined.     It  mi 


*  Mem.  delaSoe.de  Chimry,  de  Paris,  L  iii.  p.  180. 
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borne  in  mind,  too,  that  instantaneous  death,  apparently  caused 
by  concussion  of  tlie  brain,  may  in  reality  have  been  the  result 
of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  Some  years  back,  a  man,  mid- 
dle-aged, and  of  spare  habit,  whilst  endeavouring  to  lift  a  heavy 
clothes-basket  on  to  his  head,  dropped  down  dead  in  Hyde  Park. 
With  such  a  history,  the  heart  was  first  examined :  there  was  no 
valvular  disease,  and  no  rupture  of  the  heart ;  but  there  was  exten- 
sive iatty  degeneration  of  this  organ.  And  now,  supposing  that  the 
effort  which  cost  this  man  his  life  had  been  made  in  endeavouring 
to  save  himself  in  a  fall  from  a  height,  or  to  ward  off  a  heavy  blow 
from  his  head ;  and  supposing  too  that,  under  such  circumstances, 
the  head  only  had  been  examined,  and  its  contents  found  to  be 
healthy,  would  not  this  case  have  been  set  down  as  one  of  instan- 
taneous death  fix)m  simple  concussion  of  the  brain  ? 

As  matters  stand  at  present,  then,  it  still  remains  to  be  demon- 
rtrated  that  concussion  may  prove  fatal  without  leaving  a  trace  of 
injury  in  the  brain-substance. 

This  conclusion  differs,  I  know,  widely  from  the  teaching  of 
some  of  the  greatest  masters  in  surgery ;  but  I  can  only  say  that 
there  is  not  on  record,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  a 
single  instance  in  which  the  evidence  of  instantaneous  death  from 
simple  concussion  of  the  brain  will  stand  the  test  of  any  thing  ap- 
proaching to  a  rigid  scrutiny. 

But  of  late  years  several  pathologists,  whose  names  stand  pre- 
eminent in  connexion  with  cerebral  affections,  have  taught  that  in 
£ital  concussion  appreciable  lesions  are  to  be  found  in  the  cerebral 
structures.  True  it  is  that  these  pathologists  are  not  all  exactly 
agreed  as  to  the  precise  lesion:  some  —  Chassaignac,*  Nelaton,t 
Sanson  t — taking  merely  the  millet-seed-sized  extravasations  of 
blood  disseminated  in  the  substance  of  the  brain,  either  on  its  sur- 
face or  deep  in  its  structure;  others — Dr.  Bright,§  Blandin,|| — 
taking  not  only  these  specks  of  extravasation,  but  also  the  circum- 
scribed patches  of  contusion.  Still,  these  pathologists  one  and  all 
agree  in  stating  that  some  deviation  from  the  healthy  structure  is 
to  be  found  in  concussion  of  the  brain  when  it  proves  fatal.  And 
M.  Fano,  one  of  the  latest  writers  on  this  subject,  comes  to  this 
conclusion :  "  that  the  symptoms  generally  attributed  to  concussion 
are  duo,  not  to  tlie  concussion  itself,  but  to  contusion  of  the  brain, 


*  Des  Phiics  de  Tete,  p.  104.  f  Pf^^^-  <^«>-  *•  "•  P-  ^"^  ^-  t  ^^id. 
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or  to  extravasation  of  blood."*  And  to  this  I  may  add,  that  in 
every  case  in  which  I  have  seen  death  occur  shortly  after,  and 
in  consequence  of,  an  injury  of  the  head,  I  have  invariably  found 
ample  evidence  of  the  damage  done  to  the  cranial  contents.  Set- 
ting aside  the  cases  of  large  extravasations  of  blood  uj)on  the  surface 
of  the  brain,  the  most  speedy  death  has  occurred  in  cases  where 
specks  of  extravasated  blood  liave  been  disseminated  throughout  the 
cerebral  substance,  or  where  blood  has  been  extravasated  into  the 
structure  of  the  pons  Varolii. 

Tlius  far,  rapidly-fatal  concussion  only  has  been  considered; 
but  what  appearances  docs  the  brain  present  when  the  injurj'  has 
not  been  of  so  severe  a  nature,  and  where  the  patient  has  survived 
for  some  short  time,  or  a  few  hours  ? 

In  such  cases  as  these,  where  death  has  not  taken  place  until  a 
few  hours  after  the  accident,  whether  there  be  anv  actual  lesion  or 
not  of  the  brain-substance,  there  is  generally  found  intense  conges- 
tion permeating  the  whole  of  the  cerebral  structures ;  so  much  so 
that,  upon  slicing  the  brain,  innumerable  blood-points  may  be  seen 
every  where  thickly  studding  both  the  gray  and  the  white  sub- 
stance. Such  were  the  appearances  in  the  case  of  Hoevelius,  re- 
ferred to  by  Morgagni.f  This  extensive  congestion  is  also  noticed 
by  Dr.  Bright,J  and  by  M.  Fano,  in  two  of  his  experiments,§ 
where  tlie  animals,  after  being  thoroughly  stunned  for  some  few 
minutes,  were  allowed  to  come  to  again,  and  were  then  killed  by 
other  means  within  a  minute  or  two  after  recoverv.  But  the  most 
strongly-marked  case  of  this  intense  congestion  is  reported  by  M. 
Denonvilliers,||  to  whom  the  notes  of  the  case  were  given  by  Dr. 
Bayard.  And  wliat  makes  this  case  still  more  interesting  is,  that 
many  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  it  are  strangely  like 
those  of  the  celebrated  case  of  Littre.  Arrested,  and  failing  in  his 
efforts  to  get  away,  tlie  man  dashed  himself  head-ibremost  against 
a  wall,  his  hands  being  tied  behind  his  back.  He  was  picked  up 
immediately  aften^-ards  perfectly  insensible,  and  died  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  after  the  injury.  As  far  as  the  brain  itself  is  concerned, 
there  was  not  even  a  speck  of  extravasation  either  on  its  surface  or 
in  its  substance,  the  ctmsistence  of  which  was  perfectly  naturaL 
But  the  intense  ctmgestiou  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain  gave  rise  to 
a  manifest  alteration  in  the  colour  of  its  structures,  its  cut  surfaces 
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being  thickly  studded  with  the  minutest  blood-points,  from  whence 

oozed  specks  of  fluid  blood  upon  gentle  pressure.     And  in  this  case, 

too,  minute  as  was  the  examination  in  many  respects,  strangely 

enough  there  is  no  mention  made  as  to  any  examination  of  the 

other  parts  of  the  body. 

And  now,  as  to  the  still  slighter  cases  of  concussion,  where  the 
patient  is  only  stunned  for  a  short  time,  and  then  recovers  his  senses 
completely.  It  is  usually  supposed  that  here,  too,  there  is  only 
Bomc  disturbance  in  the  circulation  of  the  brain,  which  being  but 
dight,  soon  passes  off. 

As  may  be  readily  supposed,  it  happens  but  very  rarely  that 
there  is  any  opportunity  of  examining  the  state  of  tlie  brain  in  these 
slight  cases  of  concussion.     Sometimes,  however,  in  cases  where 
Teiy  slight  concussion  has  existed,  death  does  occur,  not  from  the 
injaiy  done  to  the  brain,  but  from  some  other  severe  lesion.     And 
in  t\*'o   cases  of  this  kind   which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining,  and  in  which  symptoms  of  concussion,  of  the  slightest 
nature,  had  altogether  passed  off  within  a  very  short  time,  I  was 
surprised  to  find  that  the  brain-substance  itself  was  actually  injured. 
In  one  case,  in  which,  after  a  blow  on  the  head,  there  had  been 
mere  giddiness  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  complete  recovery, 
some  patches  of  contusion  were  found  at  the  base  of  the  brain ; 
marked  by  minute  specks  of  blood  closely  clustered  together,  these 
patches  were,  in  two  or  three  places,  of  the  size  of  a  shilling,  and 
extended,  about  a  line  in  depth,  into  the  structure  of  the  brain : 
there  were  no  disseminated  specks  of  extravasated  blood.     In  the 
other  case,  aft;er  a  Ml  on  the  back  of  the  head,  the  symptoms  of 
concussion  soon  passed  off,  and  the  patient  died  of  some  other  dis- 
ease eight  days  aft;er  the  accident      In  the  csLvity  of  the  arachnoid, 
and  adhering  to  its  parietal  layer,  were  found  thin  layers  of  extra- 
vasated blood.     The  large  veins  on  the  surface  of  the  brain  were 
congested ;  the  brain-structure  itself  was  much  darker  than  usual 
from  congestion ;  and  in  the  centrum  ovale,  close  to  the  right  side 
of  the  corpus  callosum,  and  extending  partly  into  it,  was  an  extra- 
vasation of  blood  of  the  size  of  a  nut.     This  clot  still  retained  the 
greater  part  of  its  colouring  matter,  but  the  cerebral  structure 
around  it  was  neither  discoloured  nor  softened. 

Well-marked  traces  of  injury  were  found  aft;er  death  in  the  brain 
itself  in  both  these  cases.  May  not  such  lesions  also  exist  in  many 
so-called  slight  cases  of  concussion  of  the  brain  wliich  recover  ? 
My  own  impression  is,  that  such  appearances  exist  more  frequently 
than  is  generally  supposed. 
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Jlany  other  morbid  appearances  liavo  been  given  to  ooncii^imi 
of  tlie  brain ;  but.  to  these  I  should  not  allude,  were  it  not  that  I 
£nd  tliom  mentioned  in  some  recently -published  text-books  i 
Burgorj'.  For  instance,  among  the  after-death  appearanoea  in  con- 
cu»»ion  of  the  brain,  sojiaration  of  the  dura  loater  from  the  innoC 
surface  of  the  cranium,  wheu  the  blow  on  the  head  was  severe,  i 
I    said  to  be  a  very  common  condition.     As  well  might  we  say  Uiat  i] 

cououssion  of  the  brain  the  bones  of  the  skull  .ire  often  broken. 
I  Concussion  of  the  brain  may  be  produced  in  different  waysi 

either  directly,  fix)m  tlie  force  being  a]iplie<l  to  the  skull  itself; 
indirectly,  from  the  shock  being  transmitted  through  some  other 
part  of  the  body.     What  actually  happens  to  the  brain  in  ooncus- 
sion,   M.  Giama  has  ingeniously  endeavoured  to  demonstrate,  by 
means  of  a  glass  matrass  Med  n-ith  a  solution  of  isinglass,  ap- 
proaching as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  consistence  of  tile  brain, 
which  he  arranged  several  tlueatls.     And  from  what  ho  observed  in 
these  esperimonts,  M.  Gama  concludes  that  a  blow  bearing  upon 
any  part  of  the  vault  of  the  skull,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  have  its 
opposite  point  also  in  the  vault,  will  load  to  a  separation  of  t 
brain  from  the  skull  at  these  two  points.      But  if  tlie  blow  bear 
directly  upon  the  vertex,  the  separation  of  the  brain  will  only  taks 
place  at  the  fmint  struck  ;  and  towards  the  base  of  the  skull,  all  that 
will  occur,  on  account  of  the  Hatness  and  extended  surfaco  of  tllis 
part,  will  be  a  disseminated  "  contro-coup,"     Lastly,  Jn  a  shock 
transmitted  through  the  base  of  the  skull,  the  motion  being  distri- 
buted from  within   outwards,  tliore  will  be  no  separation  of  the 
brain  at  any  point  of  the  skull ;  thus  pressed  outwards,  tlie  cerebral 
mass,  on  the  eontrarj',  here  becomes  applied  all  the  more  forcibly 
L  against  the  osseous  box.* 
I         Suoh  are  M.  Gama's  conclusions.     Tlie  experiment,  it  is  true, 
r  is  only  a  rough  one ;  but  notnnthstanding  this,  some  notion  may,  I 
■  Ihink,  be  gathered  frx)m  it,  as  to  what  takes  place  when  the  brain 
[  is  shaken. 

I  It  is  not  many  years  since  that  Surgeons  were  at  great  pains 

I  to  point  oat  tho  difibront  symptoms  which,  it  was  thought,  sensed 
clearly  to  distinguish  a  case  of  concussion  from  one  of  comprcasion. 
Has  further  experience  prove*!  the  correctness  of  the  distinctive 
chantotera  about  which  tliero  was  at  one  time  so  much  contro- 
versy? I  think  not.  It  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  no 
s^iiiptom,  or  combination  of  symptoms,  which  will  enable  us  1o 

,  •  Dm  PiMH  d«  TiU,  2*  eJil.  p.  101. 
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determine  positively  between  concussion  and  the  slighter  cases  of 
compression. 

And  this  it  is  which  renders  an  accurate  diagnosis  so  very  diffi- 
cidt,  if  not  altogether  impossible,  in  many  cases  of  injury  of  the 
head ;  tlie  difficulty  itself  being,  no  doubt,  dejKjndent  in  many  cases 
ujion  the  complex  nature  of  the  injury. 

Ca>tes  of  concussion  of  the  brain  are  now  commonly  divided  into 
tliree  broad  classes.  All  classifications  of  this  nature  must  neces- 
sarily be  vague  and  arbitrary;  but,  nevertheless,  some  classifica- 
tion of  these  cases  will  be  found  useful  both  as  regards  the  symp- 
toms and  the  treatment  In  the  slighter  cases,  tlie  efiects  of  the 
concussion  are  momentary, — loss  of  sensibility  and  of  muscular 
power,  interference  with  the  circulation ;  these  symptoms  soon 
pass  oflF.  The  patient  comes  to  again,  and  proceeds  about  his  busi- 
nt'sw  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  retaining  often  no  knowledge 
whatever  of  the  accident.  In  the  severest  forms  of  concussion, 
the  {>atient  dropping  instantaneously  lies  senseless  and  motionless ; 
scarcely  breathing,  and  with  no  pulse  at  the  wrist  Little  or  no 
reaction  takes  place ;  and  the  patient  expires  within  a  few  minutes, 
or  lingers  on  for  a  few  hours. 

But  cases  of  concussion  holding  the  mean  between  these  two 
extremes  are  to  us,  as  practical  Surgeons,  of  the  greatest  interest 
At  first,  perfectly  insensible,  the  patient  Ues  motioidess  and  ail-but 
pulseless ;  with  a  countenance  marked  by  extreme  pallor,  and  a 
skiu  quite  cold.  The  breathing,  although  feeble,  is  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  performed  easily  and  naturally.  The  pupils  vary 
very  much — contracted,  dilated ;  or  one  may  be  contracted,  and  the 
otlier  dilated.  The  urine  and  the  faeces  are  sometimes  voided  invo- 
luntarily. And  in  this  state  the  patient  may  remain  for  a  longer 
or  a  shorter  period,  after  which  he  begins  to  rally. 

No  longer  altogether  insensible,  he  may  be  roused  by  loud  call- 
ing ;  pinch  the  leg,  and  it  will  be  withdrawn  with  an  expression  of 
peevishness  about  the  countenance ;  the  pulse  becomes  less  ft*equent 
and  more  distinct;  colour  returns  to  the  face,  and  the  skin  gra- 
dually regains  some  warmth.  And  among  the  earliest  signs  of 
amendment  must  be  mentioned  vomiting,  which  is  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  good  sign ;  and  when  it  supervenes,  sometimes  appears 
to  hasten  the  recovery. 

And  thus  matters  may  go  on  for  a  few  hours,  or  for  a  few  days ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  patient  is  so  far  restored  as  to  be  able  to  make 
any  complaint,  headache,  of  a  more  or  less  severe  character,  is 
almost  always  found  to  be  present     This  pain  in  the  head  may 
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exist  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  period,  and  then  pass  off;  or  it  may 
BOOH  be  followed  by  other  symptoms,  Indioative  of  intra-cranifil 
inflammation. 

Such  are  the  Bymptoms  attributed  by  most  Surgeons  to  concns- 
eion  of  tlie  brain,  when  it  has  been  of  a  somewhat  se\'ere  character. 
But  at  the  bed-side  of  a  patient  labouring  under  auch  a  train  of 
Bymptoms,  after  an  injury  of  the  head,  can  we  undertake  to  aay 
that  he  is  suffering  from  concussion  of  the  brain  only  ?  Nay  more, 
let  the  symptoms  gradually  pass  off,  and  let  the  patient  lie  eo  far 
restored  as  to  bo  able  within  forty-eight  hoiira  to  answer  queationa 
put  to  him;  let  him,  in  fact,  give  ample  proof  of  returning  intelli- 
gence ;  could  wo  venture,  in  such  a  case,  upon  etating  that  the  case 
was  one  of  simple  concu.saion  ?  that  the  prolonged  symptoms  wcr* 
not,  in  a  groat  mcasiu^j  at  any  rat*,  due  to  an  extravasation  of  blood 
within  the  membranes,  to  which  the  brain  liad  become  accustomed 

Wo  may  think  tliat  the  case  was  one  of  pure  concussion  ;  and  a 
the  death  of  the  patient,  what  do  wo  find  ?  Perhaps,  an  extenstn 
extravasation  of  blood  within  the  arachnoid. 

An  elderly  woman  having  been  knocked  down  and  run  over  by 
a  cab,  was  admitted  Into  St.  George's  Hospital,  with  a  severe  iiy'iiry 
of  one  of  the  hands  an<l  concussion  of  the  brain  ;  tlie  symptoms  oP 
which,  however,  soon  passed  off,  and  she  was  up  and  about  tho 
ward  in  a  few  days.  Ultimately,  erysipelas  made  its  appearance  on 
tho  hand,  and  she  died,  after  having  been  in  the  hospital  about  two 
months.  From  first  to  last  the  hcad-syniptoms  had  been  attributed 
solely  to  eonoussiou  of  tbe  brain ;  and  yet,  at  the  after-death  ex- 
amination, extensive  layers  of  blood,  membrane-like,  were  found 
in  the  cavity  of  the  araelinoid  on  both  sides. 

A  man  aged  fifty-tluvc,  having  fallen  down  stairs,  was  admitted 
into  St.  George's  Hospital,  with  what  was  thought  to  bo  simply 
severe  concussion  of  the  l^rain.  From  this  he  gradually  recovered, 
and  was  in  due  course  of  time  allowed  to  get  up  and  go  about  the 
ward.  He  died,  howe\'er,  of  an  attack  of  erysipelas,  two  inonths 
after  tlio  accident.  The  brain-substance  was  jwrfeclly  healthy,  but 
within  tlie  cavity  of  the  nmcbnoid,  on  both  sides,  wore  tJie  rematna 
of  an  extensive  extravas.-itioH  of  blood,  mauibnme-Ukc,  and  adher- 
ing to  the  puri(.-lHl  layer  of  the  serous  membrane. 

I  might  mention  sc\-enil  other  cases  in  which  extravasations  nf 
blood  were  fimnd  in  the  cavity  of  tho  amchnoid, — cases  in  which 
the  sj-raptoms  of  concussion  liad  even  been  altogether  transiunt,  and 
in  which  dculJi  bad  lieen  brought  about  by  some  other  cause.  In^ 
deed,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  from  all  1  have  seen,  that  many  of  tbQ 
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so-called  cases  of  concussion,  especially  the  severe  cases  in  which 
recovery  has  taken  place  at  a  more  or  less  remote  period,  have,  in 
trath,  lx?en  cases  of  extravasations  of  blood  within  the  membranes, 

Tliere  is  also  many  a  case  recorded  by  eminent  Surgeons,  and 
as  a  matter  of  course  quoted  over  and  over  again,  in  which  partial 
paralysis  and  loss  of  memory  are  said  to  have  taken  place  after,  and 
to  have  been  due  to,  concussion  of  the  brain.  But  here,  too,  it  is 
much  more  probable  that  effects  such  as  these  were  due  not  to 
concussion  only,  but  to  some  extravasation  of  blood,  or  to  some 
local  injury  done  to  the  brain-substance. 

As  we  have  some  clearly-marked  periods  in  the  symptoms  of 
concussion,  so  too  must  we  adapt  our  treatment  to  these  various 
periods. 

In  the  first  period,  that  of  depression,  the  safest  practice  is  cer- 
tainly to  do  as  little  as  possible — to  avoid  all  interference  either  in 
the  way  of  blood-letting,  on  the  one  hand,  or  in  that  of  stimulating 
on  the  other.  Bleeding  to  any  extent,  in  such  a  state  of  depression, 
may  be  the  cause  of  most  serious  mischief,  even  of  death  itself. 
And  with  regard  to  stimulants,  recourse  must  be  had  to  them  as  little 
as  possible ;  for  we  cannot  be  sure  that  we  may  not  be  dealing  with 
a  case  of  extravasation  of  blood,  or  of  bruised  brain ;  and  a  period 
of  depression,  under  such  circumstances,  would  be  the  safeguard  of 
tlio  patient.  Cases  of  concussion  absolutely  requiring  stimulants 
are  very  rarely  met  with  in  practice;  and  even  when  of  a  very 
severe  form,  all  that  is  necessary  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  is, 
to  apply  wannth  to  the  surface,  and  carefully  to  watch  the  case ; 
but  if  it  should  so  happen  tliat  the  patient  is  manifestly  in  danger 
of  sinking  from  depression  of  the  circulation,  then,  no  doubt,  stimu- 
lants or  cordials  must  be  resorted  to. 

As  is  the  state  of  depression,  so  too  will  be  the  state  of  re- 
action :  slight  depression  will  be  followed  by  slight  reaction ;  ex- 
treme depression  by  extreme  reaction,  which  will  be  all  the  greater 
if  stimulants  are  used. 

And  in  the  stage  of  reaction,  so  long  as  this  reaction  keeps 
within  due  bounds,  here  again  it  is  better  to  abstain  from  all  active 
interference ;  taking  care,  however,  to  exclude  all  possible  sources  of 
excitement ;  to  keep  the  head  and  the  shoulders  well  raised,  and 
evaporating  lotions  constantly  applied  to  the  head,  which  in  bad 
cases  must  be  shaved.  Precautionary  measures  such  as  these,  with 
a  mercurial  and  a  saline  purge  occasionally,  and  great  attention  to 
diet,  with  perfect  rest,  will,  in  a  large  number  of  cases  of  concussion, 
carry  the  patient  through  this  period. 
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Wliiin  tlie  concussion  Ima  been  of  a  somewhat  severe  cIiaract<T, 
I  there  is  gencrnlly  no  difficulty  in  getting  tbe  patient  to  siiltmit  to 
1  tlio  necessary  regimen — his  own  feelings  tell  Iiiin,  in  fart,,  that  It  i* 
[  absolutely  necessary  ;  hut  in  the  slighter  esses,  where  all  the  synii*- 
I  toins  soon  pass  olf,  feehng  jib  well  as  he  does  tor  tbe  time  being,  till 
I  patient  not  unfrequently  resists  all  attempts  at  treatment,  and  theilf 
I  within  a  few  dnys,  is  laid  low,  with  mischief  of  a  very  severe  and 
r  dangerous  nature — so  dangerous,  indeed,  that  notwithstanding  oU 
tare,  a  few  days  more  bring  his  life  to  a  close. 

In  tile  cases  of  concussion  whicb  die,  from  some  other  eause, 
shortly  after  an  injury,  anil  in  which  no  extravasation  of  blood  or 
actual  injury  to  tbe  brain-substance  is  found,  there  is,  it  must  bs 
recollected,  iuteiise  congestion  of  the  cerebral  vessels,  which,  in 
ae  cases,  is  so  intense  as  to  give  a  manifestly  darker  hue  to  tho 
\  different  substances  of  tlie  brain.  The  cases  revealing  these  early 
appearances  are  of  the  utmost  value  practically ;  tliey  at  once  plainly 
point  to  the  mischief  which  is  Ukely  to  arise,  and  at  once  give  the 
Itey  to  the  treatment. 

The  great  danger  lies  in  the  tendency  which  tliis  congestion  haft 
of  leading  to  inflammation,  and  hence  the  reason  why  the  case  i&  to 
l>e  so  narrowly  watched ;  beuee  the  reason  why  the  slate  of  the 
pulse,  and  all  other  symptoma,  are  to  be  so  careiuUy  inquired  into, 
and  e\en  tlio  slightest  appearances  of  ijpisehief,  as  far  as  possible, 
guarded  against  But  intra-eranial  inflammation,  taken  as  a  whole, 
will  form  the  subject  of  anotiier  section. 

I  cannot,  however,  dismiss  this  subject  of  concussion  of  tb« 
brain  without  again  referring  to  a  point  wbieb  I  consider  of  th« 
utmost  importaneo  in  all  eases  of  injuries  of  the  head,  of  whatever 
kind.  In  dealing  with  scalp-wounds  and  with  fractures  of  the' 
skull,  I  jiointed  out  how  necessary  it  was  to  take  into  consideratioD 
the  state  of  tlie  various  viscera,  and  especially  of  the  kidneys.  To 
scalp-wonnds  and  to  fractures  must  now  be  added  concussion  of  tie 
brain ;  the  diagnosis,  the  prognosis,  and  tbe  treatment  of  whicb 
must  bo  greatly  influenced  by  the  condition  of  the  viscera. 


CoNTTTSION  OF  THE  BrAIN. 

In  dealing  with  the  subject  of  concussion  of  the  brain,  allDBion 
was  incidentally  made  to  tJie  bruised  appearances  often  obser\-od 
about  tbe  cerebral  substance,  where  the  case  had  been  set  down  a» 

one  of  simple  concussion. 
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II  IB  this  braised  appearance  or  contusion  of  the  brain-substance 
vUdi  is  now  to  be  brought  more  directly  under  notice. 

Bhiising  of  the  brain-substance  presents  itself  under  two  dif- 
ftnnt  aqiects ;  either  spots  of  extravasated  blood  are  clustered  to- 
gether in  well-marked  circumscribed  patches,  or  tliese  spots  are 
foeminated  throughout  various  parts  of  the  cerebral  mass  at  the 
tune  time.  Hence  a  circumscribed  and  a  diffused  form  of  contu- 
lioDofthe  brain. 

The  former,  the  circumscribed  contusion,  much  the  more  com- 
mon of  the  two,  will  be  treated  of  first. 

As  in  other  organs,  so  in  the  brain,  there  may  be  different  de- 
grees of  contusion.  In  the  slighter  cases,  the  bruised  part,  of  a 
duk^Hirplish  colour,  is  found  upon  close  examination  to  be  studded 
vith  minute  specks  of  extravasated  blood,  not  bigger  than  pin- 
points, thickly  clustered  together;  the  discoloration  gradually  lessen- 
ing from  the  centre  to  the  circumference,  as  the  specks  of  blood 
become  more  and  more  scattered.  Tlie  gray  substance  alone  is 
aficted.  Under  a  gentle  stream  of  water,  the  patch,  if  examined 
within  a  short  time  after  the  injury,  retains  both  its  discoloration 
and  its  consistence. 

In  the  more  severe  cases,  the  central  parts  of  the  bruised  por- 
tion, thoroughly  infiltrated  with  blood,  are  of  a  uniform,  dark-pur- 
plish colour,  which  extends  some  distance  both  into  the  gray  and 
the  white  substances ;  imbedded  in  this  part  are  little  clots  of  blood 
of  the  size  of  peas,  and  around  the  circimiference  and  in  the  deeper 
parts  are  specks  of  extravasation  scattered  more  and  more  widely 
until  they  gradually  disappear.     Tlie  brain-substance — torn,  broken 
op,  and   shreddy — readily  gives  way  under  a  gentle   stream   of 
water,  which,  gradually  loosening  tlie  clots  of  blood,  carries  them 
away,  leaving  little  pits  with  irregular  and  shaggy  margins,  and 
thickly  studded  throughout  witli  pin-point  extravasations. 

Such  are  the  appearances  at  an  early  period  after  the  injury. 
A  few  days  later,  and  the  bruised  part,  with  its  depressed  shaggy 
surface,  and  sharp  irregular  borders,  looks  like  an  ulcer,  and  by 
some  Surgeons  has,  in  fact,  been  described  as  the  traumatic  ulcer  of 
the  brain.  At  this  period,  too,  the  brain-tissue  to  some  distance 
around  the  bruise  may  be  of  a  yellowish  colour,  and  each  little 
»f  icck  of  extravasation  may  have  its  own  circle  of  yellow  surround- 
ing it. 

Slight  contusion  of  the  brain  may  sometimes  be  found  alone ; 
but,  for  the  most  part,  the  various  degrees  which  have  just  been 
described  coexist  in  the  same  brain. 


As  to  tJie  meiiibranes  of  tlie  braiii,  in  tbo  §Iiglit»7r  cases  nf  con- 
tusion, the  niesbes  of  the  pia  maler  only  are  more  or  less  filled  with 
small  clots  of  extrai-asated  blood  ;  in  the  severer  eises,  both  thu  in- 
vesting arachnoid  and  the  pia  mater  are  generally  torn,  and  blooj 
is  mure  or  less  oxtcnsively  estravasate*!  in  the  cavity  of  the  aracb- 
noid,  as  well  as  in  tlio  meshes  of  the  pla  mater.  Out  of  aixty-nine^ 
cases  of  more  or  leas  severe  ctmtusion  uf  tbe  brain,  independent  of. 
compoimd  fractures,  I  found  blood  cxtravasated  into  the  caTity  at 
the  arachnoid  in  no  less  than  in  fit^-tvru  cases.  And  in  thirty-^ne 
out  of  those  fifty-two  cases,  the  extravasation  was  very  extensive  i 
80  much  so,  indeed,  in  several  instances,  that  the  quantity  is  marked 
thus  in  the  nuUis  of  the  ease:  "within  tlie  arachnoid  targe  quan- 
tities of  blood  8]>re«d  out  and  capping  tbe  brain."  In  eleven  coses^ 
no  blood  was  found  in  tbe  cavity  of  the  arachnoid ;  hut  in  all  thoM 
eleven  cases,  blood  was  found  iji  the  meshes  of  the  pia  mater,  oi- 
t«ndmg  some  distance  beyond  the  actual  seat  of  the  brain -injiirr, 
and  in  sis  of  them  the  extravasation  was  wido-spread.  In  the  re- 
maining six  cases,  no  blood  was  found  in  tbe  arachnoid,  and  i 
in  the  pia  mater,  except  at  the  actual  seat  of  tbe  injury,  and  this 
only  in  very  minute  quantities. 

Bruising  of  the  brain  may  occur  in  every  part  of  tliis  orj 
but  all  parts  of  the  cerebral  mass  are  not  equally  sobjeet  to  thi^ 
form  of  injury.  Some  parts  of  the  brain  are  so  fire<juently  bruised 
that  cases  of  this  kind  are  seldom  wanting  in  tlio  dead-liouscsof  oua 
large  hospitals;  aiidother  parts,  again,  are  so  xory  rarely  injured  thak 
one  or  two  cases  only  may  be  met  with  in  a  long  series  of  years. 

It  is  but  very,  very  rarely,  for  instance,  that  an  ojiportunity 
occurs  of  seeing  the  nirJulla  diloinjaia  or  the  crttra  thus  bruised. 
There  is,  however,  a  preparation  in  the  Museum  of  St.  George'i 
Hospital  in  which  several  small  spots  of  extravasated  blood  mjiy  be 
seen  scittered  deep  in  the  structure  of  the  upjwr  part  of  the  medoUai 
oblongata,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  crura  of  the  cerebrum  and  eere- 
bellnm.  In  this  case,  too,  tliere  were  also  spots  of  extravasated 
blood  deep  ui  the  pons  Varolii ;  twrnc  of  these  spots  were  of  the  si: 
of  pin-points,  and  others,  again,  as  large  as  a  small  split-pea.  Na 
other  part  of  the  cerebral  ma.ss  was  bruised  or  lacerated ;  but  thcrs 
was  an  extensive  extravasation  of  blood  over  the  whole  of  the  rights 
homispbere,  and  the  cerebellum  was  bathed  in  blood.  Tlie  bones 
of  the  skull  were  not  in  the  least  injured. 

Of  the  j>on»  Varolii  only  tour  other  cases  of  contusion  have  been 
met  with  at  St.  George's  Hospital  within  the  space  of  sixteen  yeara. 
And  the  cases  of  this  kind  on  record  are  also  but  few  in  number. 
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In  a  case  mentioned  by  M.  Boinot,*  the  centre  of  the  pons 
Varolii  was  bruised,  and  this  was  the  only  injury  existing  about  the 
brain-substance.  And  in  another  case  by  M.  Fano,t  the  structure 
of  the  pons  Varolii  was  studded  with  several  small  extravasations 
of  blood  about  the  size  of  a  split-pea ;  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain 
wore  extensively  bruised  and  torn,  but  the  skull  was  not  broken. 

One  point  especially  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  connexion  with 
these  traumatic  extravasations  both  in  the  medulla  and  in  the  pons. 
The  surface  of  these  structures  may  be  perfectly  healthy,  and  yet 
well-marked  spots  of  extravasation  may  exist  deep  in  the  substance, 
and  that,  too,  even  when  there  has  been  no  bruising  of  any  other 
part  of  the  cerebral  mass.  Contusions  such  as  these  may  then,  it  is 
evident,  easily  escape  notice,  unless  very  carefully  sought  after. 

In  the  cerebelbinij  bruising  and  laceration  occm*  more  frequently 
than  in  the  structures  which  have  just  been  examined ;  and  in  this 
organ  these  injuries  are,  for  the  most  part,  to  be  found  at  its  imder 
irarface.  The  spots  of  ecehymosis  are  generally  small  and  super- 
ficially situated,  and  confined,  moreover,  to  one  lobe  at  a  time. 
Sometimes,  however,  extravasations  take  place  in  the  deeper  parts, 
and  then  there  may  be  either  one  largish  single  spot,  as  in  a  pre- 
paration in  the  Museum  of  St.  George's  Hospital,  in  which  an  ex- 
travasation of  the  size  of  a  filbert  is  imbedded  deep  in  the  structure; 
or  there  may  be,  as  in  Blandin's  case,  J  a  large  number  of  minute 
spots  scattered  in  the  substance  of  this  organ.  In  the  twelve  cases 
of  bruising  and  laceration  of  the  cerebellum,  notes  of  which  I  have 
by  me,  other  parts  of  the  brain  were  at  the  same  time  extensively 
braised,  and  the  skull  was  broken.  The  nature  of  the  accident  was 
not  always  very  severe,  and  this  must  be  borne  in  mind.  In  several 
instances  I  found  that  the  cerebellum  was  thus  injmred  by  the  patient 
having  fallen  in  the  street  while  drunk. 

In  the  cerebrum  itself  it  will  be  found  that  even  here  some  parts 
of  tins  organ  are  much  more  commonly  aflTected  than  others.  As  in 
the  cerebellum,  so  in  the  cerebrum,  the  under  part  is  very  much 
more  frequently  bruised  than  any  other.  Sometimes  limited  to  a 
few  patches  of  contusion,  the  injury  much  more  commonly  extends 
over  the  whole  surface  of  a  lobe,  and  oftentimes  of  two  lobes  at 
once.  Both  the  gray  and  the  white  substance  may  be  extensively 
involved ;  and,  in  depth,  I  have  known  the  whole  structure  to  be 


*  Arch.  Gen.  de  Med.  1867,  p.  60. 

f  Rech.  8ur  la  Cont.  du  Cerv.  obs.  xii.  p,  26. 

I  Oaz.  des  Hopitaux,  juin  2,  1842. 
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80  broken  np  and  destroyed  that  tlie  lateral  ventricle  has  beon 
open.  A  man  fell  from  a  lieiglit  of  about  oiglit  feot,  tlie  result 
wliich  was  extensive  bruising  anil  laceration  of  tJie  under  surfaee  oS 
both  anterior  lubes;  freely  laying  open,  on  the  right  side,  tlw  ktend 
ventricle,  into  wliich  the  fiuger  was  readily  passed.  And,  in  on- 
I  other  case,  a  man  fell  from  a  tree  a  distance  of  fourteen  fet-t,  and 
I  BO  injured  the  under  surfnco  of  the  anterior  lube  on  the  right  sids 
that  the  lateral  ventricle  was  here  freely  laid  open. 

But  in  the  cerebrum,  too,  the  deeper  ports  may  every  now  and 
then  be  found  bruised ;  and  the  bruise,  thus  deeply  situated,  may 
eitlier  exist  alone,  or  it  may  coexist  with  an  injury  of  the  surfuoey 
although  independent,  and  far  away  from  it.  And  every  part 
the  cerebrum  may  bo  thus  injured ;  and  being,  perchance,  vetjr 
limited,  the  injury  may  here  also  easily  escape  notice.  Tlius,  in 
one  caao,  the  septum  luciduni  was  lacerated  in  nearly  it«  whol« 
length ;  it  appeared  to  be  bruised,  and  had  several  spot*  of  eoohy- 
iQosis  in  various  parts  of  the  i-emaining  portion  of  the  septum,  and' 
in  the  fornix  at  the  back  part.  No  other  laceration  wntf  detected 
in  any  other  part  of  the  cerebral  mai« ;  but  several  iiatchcfl  of  extru- 
va^ated  blood  existed  in  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid,  and  in  tha 
mcslies  of  the  pia  mater.  In  another  case,  a  minute  extravasation 
of  blood  was  found  in  the  edge  of  the  fornix,  another  on  its  under 
surface,  and  several  specks  also  on  the  surlace  of  the  thulnmus;  tlu 
only  other  traces  of  iujiuy  were  patches  of  blood  in  the  sub-araoh- 
nojd  tissue,  corrcspouding  to  the  posterior  lobes  of  the  ccrebruraj 
and  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  cerebellum.  In  a  tliird  ease,  the 
extravasation  of  blood  in  the  brain  was  of  the  size  of  a  nut  in  ths 
right  centrum  ovate,  close  to  tlie  side  of  the  corpus  callos 
I  other  laceration  could  be  detected  in  any  other  part  of  the  («rebral 
[  mass,  but  se^'e^al  thin  layers  of  blood  were  found  extravasated  in 
!  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid.  In  a  fourth  case,  the  cori>a8  calli 
I  and  the  velum  interpositum  were  slightly  bruised,  in  connexiuQ 
with  superficial  bruising  of  the  surface  of  tlie  brain ;  and  in  a  fifth 
'  case,  several  minute  specks  of  extravasated  blood  were  discovered  in 
tiie  (bmix  and  septum  luciduiii,  in  connexion  with  other  and 
bruises  of  various  parts  of  the  brain.  And  in  connexion  with  this 
subject  it  may  be  mentioned  tliat  a  laceration  of  the  floor  of  tha 
lateral  ventricle,  even  when  very,  very  slight,  may  give  rise  to 
extensive  extxiu'asatiou  of  blood  into  this  cavity,  should  it  so  hap- 
pen that  tlie  injury  corres^jonds  to  the  situation  of  one  of  the  large 
veins  in  tliia  region,  hi  a  preparation  in  the  Museum  of  St. 
George's  Hospital,  there  is  u  slight  laceration  of  the  septum  loci- 
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dum,  as  well  as  of  the  floor  of  the  left  lateral  ventricle,  where  a 
large  vein  was  laid  open,  and  the  ventricle  was  full  of  blood. 

Thus  much  as  to  circumscribed  contusion  of  the  brain.  In  the 
general  or  diffused  contusion  of  this  organ,  the  spots  of  extravasated 
blood,  instead  of  being  clustered  together  in  one  part,  are  dissemi- 
nated throughout  the  brain,  on  the  surface  as  well  as  in  the  deeper 
parts,  or  it  may  be  in  the  deeper  parts  only. 

Circumscribed  contusion  of  the  brain  we  already  know  to  be  of 
very  frequent  occurrence.  Diffused  contusion  of  this  organ,  wo 
shall  find,  on  the  other  hand,  is  but  Very  rarely  met  with.  Cir- 
cumscribed contusion  is  for  the  most  part  easily  detected,  and  at 
once  clearly  recognised.  Diffused  contusion  is  sometimes  difficult 
of  detection,  and,  without  careful  examination,  may  readily  pass 
unnoticed. 

Diffused  contusion  of  the  brain  is  characterised  by  specks  of 
extravasated  blood  disseminated  throughout  the  brain-substance. 
These  minute  extravasations  vary  from  the  size  of  the  smallest  pin- 
points to  that  of  a  spht-pea.  In  the  latter  form,  the  extravasation 
could  hardly  escape  detection ;  but  in  the  former,  the  minute  specks 
might,  in  slicing  the  brain,  be  easily  mistaken  for  the  cut  surface  of 
the  cerebral  vessels.  A  little  care,  however,  will  enable  us  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  two.  In  the  case  of  cut  vessels,  the  specks 
can  be  easily  wiped  away,  and  then,  by  gently  squeezing  the  brain, 
other  specks  of  blood  may  be  made  to  appear.  Tlie  miliary  extra- 
vasations cannot  thus  be  wiped  away;  but,  picked  out  with  the 
point  of  a  knife,  they  leave  little  holes,  in  which  the  concrete  drop 
of  blood  was  imbedded.  Tlie  brain-substance  around  these  minute 
holes  may  still  retain  its  natural  colour ;  or,  some  days  after  the 
accident,  it  may  bo  of  a  yellowish  colour,  such  as  is  so  frequently 
noticed  under  similar  circumstances  in  bruises  of  other  parts.  Tluis, 
in  Blandin's  case,  already  alluded  to,  which  tcrminate<l  fatally  some 
eight  or  ten  days  after  the  injur}-,  each  little  spot  of  extravasated 
blood  was  found  encircled  by  cerebral  substance  of  a  yellowish 
tinge,  varj'ing  from  a  violet  colour  to  a  greenish  yellow. 

Tlie  8|>ecks  of  extravasated  blood  characterising  diffused  contu- 
sion of  the  brain  may,  in  any  case,  bo  numerous,  or  they  may  be 
few ;  sometimes  so  few,  indeed,  that  one  speck  here  and  there  is  all 
that  can  bo  found.  And  this  points  out  at  once  what  extreme  care 
must  sometimes  bo  required  in  examining  cases  of  this  kind ;  and 
it  also  points  out  how  reatlily  a  lesion  of  this  delicate  nature  may 
escape  notice  in  a  rough  examination, — such,  for  instance,  as  used 
formerly  to  be  carried  on  in  om'  dead-houses. 
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One  of  the  bost-marked  cases  of  difitised  contusion  is  that  de- 
scribed by  M.  Chassaignac  in  the  M^.  de  la  Soc.  de  Chir.  de  Parisy 
vol.  iii.  p.  208.  Another  equally  well-marked  case  is  that  of 
Blandin  above  alluded  to.  In  both  these  cases,  the  miliary  extra- 
vasations were  very  numerous  and  widely  scattered ;  but,  in  a  case 
which  occurred  at  St.  George's  Hospital  in  the  year  1854,  the  spots, 
although  well  marked,  were  very  few.  In  this  case,  three  very 
small  spots  of  extravasated  blood  were  found  in  the  substance  of  the 
anterior  lobe  of  the  left  hemisphere ;  another  small  spot  in  the 
fornix,  and  another  in  the  right  lobe  of  the  cerebellum.  And  these 
were  all :  some  minute  extravasations  existed  also  in  the  ca\'ity  of 
the  arachnoid,  and  in  the  meshes  of  the  pia  mater ;  but  there  was 
no  fracture  of  the  skull. 

These  minute  traumatic  extravasations  of  blood  scattered  through- 
out the  brain-substance  have  of  late  years  been  looked  upon,  as  I 
have  already  said,  by  some  Surgeons  of  eminence,  as  especially 
belonging  to  concussion  of  the  brain ;  but  such  appearances  can- 
not properly  be  assigned  to  concussion.  Miliary  extravasations  of 
blood,  whether  clustered  together  in  one  patch,  or  disseminated  in 
various  parts,  belong,  one  and  all,  to  contusion  of  the  brain.  The 
morbid  appearances,  although  apparently  so  dissimilar,  are  essenti- 
ally of  the  same  character.  The  contusion,  limited  in  one  instance, 
is  general  in  the  other. 

Bruising  of  the  brain-substance  may  take  place  at  the  spot 
where  the  skull  was  struck ;  or  the  bruise  may  be  in  a  part  of  the 
brain  far  away  from  the  original  seat  of  the  injury.  The  one,  then, 
is  a  direct  contusion,  the  other  a  contusion  by  oontre-coup,  of  the 
brain-substance. 

And  as  an  illustration  of  what  takes  place  in  contusion  of  the 
brain,  reference  may  be  made  to  experiments  such  as  M.  Grama's, 
in  which  may  be  seen  the  effects  produced  upon  the  spot  where  the 
blow  bears  directly,  as  well  as  the  effects  which  occur  in  the  parts 
diametrically  opposite.* 

Contusion  of  the  brain  is,  however,  rarely  limited  to  the  region 
where  the  blow  was  struck,  except  in  cases  where  the  bone  has  beer 
driven  down.  In  fissure  of  the  skull  it  happens  much  more  fre- 
quently that  the  bruised  part  of  the  brain  is  far  away,  and  directU 
opposite  to  the  seat  of  the  blow.  In  severe  injuries,  both  kinds  o1 
contusion,  direct  and  by  contre-coup,  are  sometimes  found  in  tlu 
same  brain. 


♦  Des  Plaies  de  TeU,  2*  edit,  p.  101. 
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Braising  of  the  brain  occurs,  then,  in  some  parts  of  this  organ 
much  more  frequently  than  it  does  in  others.  The  upper  part  of 
tlie  brain  is  seldom  bruised.  Out  of  thirty-six  cases  of  bruised 
brain  accompanying  fractures  extending  from  various  parts  of  the 
raait  into  the  base  of  the  skull,  the  upper  surface  of  the  hemispheres 
was  bruised  in  five  cases  only.  Tlie  base  of  the  brain  is  the  part 
most  frequently  injured ;  but  even  here  the  various  regions  differ 
widely  in  this  respect  The  posterior  lobes  are  rarely  injured,  the 
anterior  ones  very  fi^uently,  and  the  middle  lobes  the  most  fre- 
qnently  of  alL  Out  of  the  tliirty-six  cases  just  alluded  to,  the  pos- 
terior lobes  were  bruised  in  four  instances  only,  the  anterior  lobes 
in  eighteen,  and  the  middle  lobes  in  no  less  than  twenty-five.  In 
twelve  of  these  cases,  the  anterior  and  the  middle  lobes  were  bruised 
at  one  and  tlie  same  time,  the  injury  having  been  most  severe. 

And  now,  bearing  in  mind  what  was  stated  as  to  the  frequency 
of  tJie  fractures  of  the  various  regions  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  the 
middle  part  of  the  base  of  the  brain,  like  the  middle  fossa  of  the 
akull,  Hall  be  found  to  be  the  most  frequently  injured. 

The  analysis  given  by  M.  Fano  as  to  the  frequency  of  the  contu- 
«on  of  the  various  parts  of  the  brain  differs  from  that  which  I  have 
just  mentioned.  M.  Fano*  found  the  anterior  lobes  more  frequently 
bruised  than  any  other  part  of  the  brain ;  but  then  the  number  of 
cases  thus  analysed  was  very  small — only  eight  Had  M.  Fano's 
numbers  been  larger,  the  results  would,  I  think,  have  been  pretty 
much  the  same  in  both  analvses. 

Why  is  it  that  the  middle  and  die  anterior  lobes  are  so  much 
more  frequently  bruised  than  the  posterior  ones?  A  glance  at  the 
anatomical  relations  of  these  various  parts  of  the  base  of  the  brain 
affords,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  satisfactory  explanation.  The  posterior 
lobes  lie  upon  a  soft  cushion,  the  tentorium  cerebelli;  but  the 
anterior  and  middle  lobes  are  in  contact  with  irregular  and  angular 
projections  of  bone,  which,  although  rounded  off  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  smoothed  down  by  the  dura  mater,  are  still  both  sharp  and 
Dumer^us. 

This  subject  has  been  made  one  of  importance  by  M.  Fano,t 
who,  after  careftdly  pointing  out  the  various  pieces  of  sharp  bone 
in  these  parts,  expresses  great  surprise  that  no  allusion  should  ever 
have  been  made  to  them  in  connexion  with  contusion  of  the  brain 
by  contre-coup.  The  following,  however,  are  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie's 
own  words,  written. some  thirty  years  ago  now :  "  The  great  irre- 


*  Tliese  8ur  la  Cont  du  Cerv.  p.  44.  f  Loc.  cit  p.  44. 
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giilaritjoa  which  pxist  on  the  inner  anrfaco  of  the  basis  of  the  cra- 
nium sufficiently  explain  wherefiire  the  inferior  is  more  liuhlo  f«  \ 
niptured  than  tlip  superior  surface  of  the  brain."*     And  notliin^ 
could  be  more  explicit. 

Are  Uu-Te  any  moans  of  reeognising  the  cases  in  wliich  the  hrain 
has  been  thus  bruised  and  lacerated? 

Ihipuytren.t  to  whom  wo  owe  much  of  what  is  known  of  oon- 
tuBion  of  tJie  brain,  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  we  had  no  meai 
of  recognising  tliis  injury.  This  celebrated  Surgeon  distinctly 
taught  that  contusion  of  the  brain  does  not  reveal  itself  by  any 
symptoms  until  a  few  days  aflor  the  accident ;  that  is,  until  I 
period — four  or  five  days  after  the  injury — at  which  intlammatoiy 
symptoms  begin  to  show  themselves. 

And  such,  too.  was  the  opinion  first  entertained  by  Sanson. 
"  It  is  not  until  after  four  or  five  days  that  the  signs  of  eontnsion 
liecome  manifest ;  and  then  tliese  signs  are  similar  to  tliose  of  itH 
flammatinn  of  tho  brain. "^  But  in  after-years,  laying  aside  thit 
opinion  altogether,  Sanson  professed  that  contusion  of  the  brain  hai 
its  own  eliaracteristio  signs,  which,  appearing  at  the  verv  time  of  tbi 
accident,  clearly  reveal  tho  nature  of  the  injurj.^  And  tile  syinjM 
toms  by  which  Satison  thought  that  lie  could  thus  at  once  ret-og- 
nise  contusion  of  the  brain  are,  iu  the  severer  cases,  tonic  8]>asn>s  of 
the  limbs;  intense  restlessness,  with  constant  rolling  and  tossing 
about  in  bed ;  unconsoiousnesa,  more  or  less  complete ;  drowsiness, 
without  any  stertorous  breathing.  And  in  the  slightrr  cases, 
simply  contraction  of  one  pupil,  or  of  one  eyelid;  spasmodic 
mentfl  about  some  one  muscle  or  another  of  tJie  face  or  lips,  giving 
rise  to  a  difficultr  of  pronunciation. 

Such  was  Sanson's  teaching  in  his  latter  years ;  and  snch,  for 
the  most  part,  is  the  teaching  of  the  present  school  of  French  but- 
gery,  wherein  it  ia  broadly  and  distinctly  laid  down  that,  j 
general  rule,  contusion  of  the  brain  does  at  Die  very  outset  givi 
rise  to  a  train  of  symptoms  by  which  the  injury'  may  be 
if  tlio  various  symptoms  bo  only  weighed  with  due  core. 

But  after  careful  and  patient  watching  of  many  a  case  of  severe 
injury  of  the  head,  I  must  confess  that  I  do  not  tliinlc  we  are  rcalljl 
in  A  jioaition  thus  eloarly  to  recognise  a  case  of  contused  brain. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  cases  of  contusion  of  the  brain  are  fre 


•  M^l.rhie.  Tfmi.  xiv.  p.  334.  f  f'B.  fhir.  t.  ii.  p.  400. 
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qnently  met  with,  In  which  tonic  spasms  of  the  muscles  and  extreme 
restles»sness,  with  constant  tossing  and  rolling  about,  are  tlie  prin- 
cipal symptoms;  but  there  is  no  doubt  also,  that  as  frequently,  if 
not  more  frequently,  cases  of  severe  contusion  of  the  brain  are  met 
with,  in  which  the  symptoms  either  never  make  their  appearance 
until  some  days  after  the  accident,  or  are  altogether  wanting. 

I  have,  I  tliink,  fairly  tested  Sanson's  doctrine,  botli  in  the 
wards  and  in  the  dead-house ;  and,  from  all  I  have  seen,  I  have 
been  led  to  conclude,  that  contusion  of  tlie  brain  does  not  give  rise 
to  any  sjinptoras  immediately  after  the  injury — ^that  it  has,  in  fact, 
uo  characteristic  signs  of  its  own. 

M.  Fano,  to  whose  valuable  thesis  I  have  already  referred,  has 
come  to  the  same  conclusion.  And  in  this  thesis*  will  be  found  an 
able  analysis  of  the  memoir  wliich  M.  Boinetf  wrote  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  maintaining  and  proving  tlie  correctness  of  Sanson's 
views.  In  summing  up  the  cases  brought  forward  in  this  memoir, 
M.  Fano  proves  ihat  seven  only  out  of  the  nineteen  were  really  of 
any  value  for  M.  Boinet's  purpose.  In  these  seven  cases,  tlie  so- 
callod  characteristic  symptoms  coexisted  with  contusion  of  the  brain; 
but  then,  in  these  seven  cases,  there  were  also,  about  the  head, 
other  lesions  of  a  serious  nature,  which  may  perhaps  have  had  just 
as  much  to  do  with  the  symptoms  as  the  contusion  of  the  brain. 

Why  should  not  a  thin  stratum  of  blood  widely  spread  over  the 
brain — ^why  should  not  laceration  of  tlie  investing  membranes  of 
the  brain,  have  something  to  do  with  the  tonic  spasm  and  the  rest- 
lessness ?  In  severe  bruising  of  the  brain,  these  lesions  are  very 
common;  so  common,  that,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  out  of 
sixty-nine  cases  of  this  kind,  blood  was  found  extravasated  in  no 
less  than  in  sixty-three.  And,  as  a  possible  cause  of  tlie  symp- 
toms, there  is  also  the  intense  congestion  wliich,  it  is  known,  takes 
place  in  the  brain-substance  almost  immediately  after  it  has  been 
bruised. 

But  why  is  it  that  such  symptoms  exist  in  some  injuries  of  this 
kind,  and  not  in  others?  To  this  the  only  answer  that  can  be 
given  is,  that  this  is  one  of  those  questions  which  cannot  be  fairly 
met  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge. 

Tliere  are,  then,  no  characteristic  signs  by  which  contusion  of 
tlie  brain  can  be  clearly  recognised;  but,  nevertheless,  it  may  be 
predicted  that  the  brain  has  been  bruised,  whenever  the  symptoms 
are  severe  afler  an  injury  of  tlie  head.     At  least,  certain  it  is,  that 
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in  severe  injuries  of  this  kind,  and  especially  after  diffiised  blows — 
the  most  common  form  of  accident  in  civil  hospitals — crertaui  it  is 
that  in  the  vast  majority  of  these  cases  tlie  brain  will  be  found 
bruised.  Nay,  more;  if  wo  bear  in  mind  which  parts  of  the  brain 
are  the  most  frequently  thus  injured,  we  may  even  go  so  far  as  to 
sav  that  it  is  the  under  surface  of  the  middle  or  anterior  lobes 
which  is  bruised. 

Contusion  of  the  brain  must  be  considered  as  a  most  dan^rerous 
injury ;  but  is  it  always  fatal  ? 

One  sees  patients  recover  after  an  injury  of  the  head,  in  whom 
it  was  more  tlian  probable,  from  the  nature  of  the  accident  and  the 
severity  of  the  symptoms,  that  the  brain  was  bruised ;  but  of  this, 
unless  in  very  rare  circumstances,  no  positive  evidence  can  bo 
obtained. 

"When  recoven'  does  take  place,  the  contusion  is  repaired  in  the 
aaune  manner  as  apoplectic  haemorrhage  into  the  brain.  In  the 
slighter  ca>«es,  all  traces  of  the  contusion  may  Imw  passe<l  away,  if 
death  occurs  inde])endently  of,  and  some  time  after,  the  accident ; 
or  the  only  trace  left  may  be  a  hardened  cicatrix,  with,  j)erhai^s, 
some  colouring  matter  in  the  centre.  But  clearer  evidences  of  a 
fbnuer  cn^ntusion  of  the  brain  are  occasionally  met  with ;  and  here, 
the  apjH»anuu\*s,  as  might  have  been  exi)ected,  are  precisely  similar 
to  thiwo  obsen  tnl  in  old  ajwplectic  efiiisions.  If  on  the  suriace  of 
the  brain,  the  |H>rtion  which  had  been  bruised  may  j)resent  some  of 
the  woll-known  apivarances  so  accurately  described  by  Kokitansky,* 
in  his  jHTiphonJ  form  of  apoplexy.  Of  tliis  Mr.  Henrj-  Lee's  case 
afiiwils  a  well-niarkt»d  illustration. f 

In  dealing  with  concussion  of  the  brain,  I  have  already  rc- 
marktxl  tluii  it  is  more  than  ])robable  tliat  some  of  the  cases  so  often 
qn(ii«\l  as  lustanivs  of  slight  j)aralysis,  or  of  loss  of  memory  after 
iwnmsi^n.  won*  in  reality  cases  in  which  the  brain  had  been  bruised. 
Oi  this  1  ihink  that  there  can  be  no  longer  any  doubt 

Th«  tihioh  is  nuwt  to   be  feareil,  when  the  brain  has   been 

hnii*«i,  is  iutlAiuniation   of  the   surrounding  substanc-e;  and  this 

\\  i>  whi.-^.  wtt*«  '^*  guimleil  against  as  much  as  jKissiblc.      The 

cvrrat  fi^wrt'^t*''^  in  injurii»s  of  this  kind  is,  that  the  brain  and  its 

in«nhT»p<^  sk-*;^  UHH>ine  inHanie<l;  and  as  this  inHanimation  is 

nut  to  rrpci  m  '»*'*'  insidiously,  every  iiijuiy-  of  the  head  in  whi<-h 

th-    *viiiT*rtn>   ^»*^^  '*****"    marked   ouglit   to    be    most    can»fu]]y 

v»T<>bi>«.  «iv  t»«»'A;  jHHi>rdingly.     Our  watching  <»iight  to  U^  car- 


«t.  ««• 
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ried  on  for  days,  for  oftentimes  the  symptoms  of  traimiatic  inflam- 
mation suddenly  show  themselves^  and  without  any  manifest  cause, 
when  all  was  apparently  going  on  welL  The  fourth  or  fifth  day 
was  stated  by  Dupuytren  and  by  Sanson  to  bo  the  period  at  which 
the  febrile  symptoms  were  likely  to  make  their  appearance.  This, 
then,  is  the  period  when  we  ought  to  be  most  watchful  for  even  the 
slightest  sign  of  inflammation  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes ;  but 
of  this  I  intend  to  treat  at  length  in  another  section. 


Protrusion  of  the  Brain-substance. 

Protrusion  of  the  brain  may  be  the  immediate  consequence  of, 
or  it  may  come  on  some  time  aft;er,  the  accident. 

Contused  and  lacerated  portions  of  brain-substance  may  be 
driven  through  a  fracture  of  any  part  of  the  skull ;  such  protrusions 
almost  always,  however,  occur  in  some  part  of  the  vault,  in  con- 
nexion with  a  compound  fracture  and  laceration  of  the  cerebral 
membranes.  And  however  dangerous  such  an  injury  may  be,  the 
records  of  surgery  contain  a  large  number  of  cases  in  which,  afl^r 
the  escape  of  more  or  less  cerebral  matter,  the  patient  has  recovered^ 
and  that  without  any  apparent  detriment,  either  physical  or  intellec- 
toaL  .  Opinions,  however,  difier  as  to  the  chances  of  recovery  in 
wounds  of  the  brain  in  different  regions  of  the  vault  of  the  skulL 
On  the  one  hand,  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie*  states  that  he  had  not  been 
able  to  discover,  among  all  the  works  which  he  had  consulted,  a 
single  instance  of  recovery  from  a  wound  of  the  posterior  lobes  of 
the  cerebrum ;  and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  in  which  a  cure 
had  taken  place,  the  injury  was  confined  to  the  frontal  bone,  and 
that  part  of  the  brain  which  is  covered  and  defended  by  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Guthrie'sf  experience  led  him  to  believe  that  an 
injury  of  apparently  equal  extent  is  more  dangerous  on  the  fore- 
head than  on  the  side  or  middle  of  the  head,  and  much  less  so  on 
the  back  than  on  the  side. 

But  it  occasionally,  although  very  rarely,  happens  that  brain- 
substance  is  forced  through  a  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  in 
direct  communication  with  the  ear  or  with  the  nose,  or  it  might  be 
with  the  pharynx.  In  such  cases,  the  injury  done  to  the  brain-case 
and  its  contents  must,  as  a  matter  of  coiu*se,  be  most  severe,  and, 
with  very  rare  exceptions,  necessarily  almost  always  fatal. 

Of  brain-matter  forced  through  the  meatus  extemus,  I  saw  a 
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case  at  St,  Geiwge's  Hospital  in  October  1^56.  Tbe  ncpJd* 
cause<l  bj-  a  fall  iioati-foroniost  from  a  great  boight ;  and  with  pro- 
fuse bleeiUng  from  the  left  ear  were  mixed  minute  portions  of 
brain -anb§taiice,  and  two  or  three  largOT  pieces,  as  big  aa  peas,  of 
tlie  wliJte  Bubstanoe  of  the  brain  were  lying  in  the  meatus  exterDU& 
Two  caaes  of  the  aanie  kind  are  on  record;  one  In  tJie  Joum.  de 
MAI.  et  df  Chir.,  17751,  vol.  lii.  p.  454;  and  the  other  in  tlio  An- 
iiala  (fc  Ch'iT.y  1843,  vol.  viii.  p.  229. 

Of  brain-matter  forced  through  the  nostrils,  a  cose  is  recorded 
in  the  Compewi.  de  Chir,  vol.  il.  p.  595 ;  and  another  in  the  Bidi. 
delaSoc.  Anat.  de  Paris,  1837,  p.  228. 

Injuries  such  aa  tlicse  are,  I  said,  necessarily  almost  olwa^-s  fatal. 
Occasionally,  however,  recovery  does  take  place.  One  such  case  I 
recollect  seeing  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  under  tlio  care  of 
Mr.  Stanley.  There  bad  been  a  fall  from  a  height  of  twenty  feet ; 
and,  with  some  clots  of  blood,  a  portion  of  tbo  brain,  of  tbe  size  of 
a  hazel-nut,  escaped  tlirotigh  tlio  right  nostril  Tlio  injury  was 
followed  by  severe  inflammatory  symploms  ;  but  notwithstanding  all 
tliis,  tbo  man,  ag«d  forty,  was  discharged  fi^m  tbe  hospital,  cured, 
eighteen  weeks  afterwards.  The  case  is  published  in  the  Medical 
Gazette.*  And  another  ease  ofrecoverj-  aft^r  an  equally  severe 
injury  has  lately  been  recorded  in  the  ^Iwwr.  Joum.  of  Med,  Sc., 
April  1859,  p.  354.  In  this  case,  the  patient,  aged  thirty,  plumped 
from  a  great  height  on  to  the  orown  of  Ills  head ;  there  was  eopioua 
hluoding  from  tbe  right  car,  and  with  it  a  small  quantity  of  bratn- 
matter.  On  the  following  day,  a  fluid  of  a  watery  cliaraoter  was 
flowing  from  the  ear;  and  in  the  meatus  were  several  juirticlcs 
which,  carefully  examined,  proved  fo  be  true  brain-malt«r.  The 
man  returned  to  his  duty  five  weeks  af^r  tlie  accident. 

I  have  lle^'er  seen  a  jwrtion  of  the  hrmn  forced  into  the  pbarynx, 
but  I  have  found  the  contents  of  the  pharynx  within  the  skull,  into 
which  tliey  had  passed  tlu-ough  a  widely -separated  fracture  at  the 
base. 

Thus  Eir  those  cases  only  have  been  considered  in  which  protm- 
tion  of  the  brain  occurs  at  the  time  of  the  accident.  In  all  Uiese 
cases  it  is  the  broken-u|>  hniin-matter  which  is  driven  out  of  the 
skull ;  about  tliis  there  is  no  douht. 

Eui  protnisions  at  times  ocour  a  longer  or  »  shorter  period  after 
the  nccidcnt,  wliichhave  been  described,  more  especially  by  Engb'sh 
Surgeons,  under  the  term  of  hernia  cerebri ;  ami  under  this  general 
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head  have  been  included  protrusions  of  divers  natures,  and  some 
even  having  nothing  of  brain-matter  in  them. 

Some  protrusions  are  said  to  have  arisen  simply  from  blood  ex- 
travasated  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  dura  mater.  Described  as 
tumeurs  liAfnatiquea  by  M.  Velpeau,  such  protrusions  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  brain-substance ;  the  dura  mater  is  not  even  broken 
througL  An  outgrow'th  of  this  nature  might  present  all  the  ap- 
pearances of  one  form,  at  any  rate,  of  hernia  cerebri;  and  most 
difficult  would  it  be,  during  life,  to  decide  as  to  the  precise  con- 
neicions  of  the  tumour.     But  cases  such  as  these  must  be  very  rare. 

In  hernia  cerebri, — such,  I  mean,  as  it  is  described  by  English 
Surgeons, — ^the  protruded  substance  appears  to  have  varied  somewhat 
in  its  nature ;  but,  whatever  may  have  been  the  actual  appearance 
of  the  tumour  itself,  the  dura  mater  was  at  any  rate  torn  through, 
and  the  protruded  substance  was  more  or  less  intimately  connected 
with  the  brain.  In  some  cases,  the  protrusion  is  described  as  hav- 
ing been  chiefly  composed  of  blood  extravasatcd  under  the  pia 
mater,  between  it  and  the  surface  of  the  brain,  or  in  its  most  super- 
ficial parts.  In  other  cases,  the  appearance  of  the  protruded  mass 
was  that  of  true  brain-substance,  looking  exactly  like  the  structure 
of  the  brain,  with  which  it  was  continuous.  And  in  other  cases, 
again,  the  tumour  is  represented  as  an  over-abundant  granulation 
fix>m  the  brain,  the  injury  of  which  it  was  destined  to  repair.  In- 
deed, some  Surgeons  believe  that  this  is  the  only  form  in  which 
hernia  cerebri  shows  itself:  not  then  a  protrusion  of  brain-matter ; 
not  a  hernia  cerebri ;  but  simply  a  growth  from  its  over-luxuriant 
granulation. 

Personally,  I  have  had  but  very  few  opportunities  of  examining 
the  substance  driven  out  of  the  skull  in  hernia  cerebri,  as  but  two 
cases  of  this  affection  have  occurred  in  the  wards  of  St.  George's 
Hospital  during  several  years  past. 

In  both  cases,  the  protruded  substance  certainly  presented  all 
the  outward  appearances  of  brain-matter ;  and  in  the  last  one,  which 
occurred  in  the  year  1855,  bits  taken  away  from  different  parts  of 
tlie  surface  of  the  protrusion  were,  at  various  periods,  examined 
niicroscopicaUy :  blood-cells,  exudation-corpuscles,  and  many  ner\'e- 
tubules  were  detected  in  every  portion  thus  submitted  to  the  glass; 
and  this,  at  any  rate,  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  protrusion  being,  in 
some  cases  of  hernia  cerebri,  formed,  in  part,  of  true  brain-matter. 
I  may  add  that,  in  this  case,  the  first  escape  of  brain-matter  took 
place  through  a  rent  in  the  dura  mater,  immediately  afler  the 
removal  of  a  depressed  piece  of  bone.     No  further  escape  of  brain- 
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matter  occurred  until  after  the  fourth  day,  when  the  protnision  be- 
giui  to  show  itself;  from  this  period  it  went  on  gradually  increasing, 
and  ultimately  formed  a  large  foul  mass,  portions  of  which  sloughed 
ott*  daily.  Within  a  few  days  of  the  patient's  death,  however,  the 
protnision  became  much  less,  and  the  wound  put  on  a  liealthier 
aspect     Tlie  immediate  cause  of  death  was  purulent  infection. 

Tlie  destruction  of  brain-matter  in  some  cases  of  hernia  cerebri 
iR  sometimes  verj'  great.  In  a  case  published  by  M.  Bouchacourt,* 
the  destruction  was  so  great  that  the  lateral  ventricle  was  laid  o}>en, 
and,  for  days,  limpid  fluid  issued  tlm)ugh  the  wound. 

Is  it  true  that  tlie  size  of  the  hole  in  the  bone  has  much  influ- 
ence in  causing  hernia  cerebri  ?  It  has  been  generally  taught,  and 
Mr.  Guthrie  has  stated,  that  protrusion  of  the  brain  "  rarely  or 
never  takes  jJace,  when  a  considerable  portion  of  the  skull  has  been 
lost  or  removed ;  the  brain  being  able  to  expand  to  such  an  extent 
as  the  inflammatorj'  ini])ulse  from  within  may  render  necessary,  "f 

But  facts  prove  that  lieniia  cerebri  may,  and  does,  take  place 
even  when  large  portions  of  bone  have  been  lost.  In  tlie  case  of 
M.  Bouchacourt,  J  the  hernia  cerebri  showed  itself  after  a  piece  of 
tlie  fiH)ntal  bone  of  the  size  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  had  come 
away.  I  have  Jilso  seen  a  hernia  cerebri  occur  aftier  a  considerable 
loss  of  the  frontal  bone — ^tho  lower  part  of  the  perpendicular  portion 
on  the  right  side,  and  the  whole  of  the  corres|K)nding  orbitar  plate. 
And  a  case  occurred  not  long  ago,  at  the  Lock  Hospital,  in  which 
hernia  cerebri  took  place  after  separation  of  nearly  tlie  whole  of  the 
frontal  bone. 

Tliero  18  no  doubt  that  hernia  cerebri  is  mainlv  due  to  inflam- 
mat  ion  of  the  brain,  and  to  the  efliision  of  serum  and  pus,  which  so 
commonly  attend  these  cases.  A\niere  the  brain  protrudes,  the 
cerebral  substance  aromid  is  for  the  most  part  congested,  swollen, 
cedeinatous,  and  soft;  yellow  softening  may  extend  more  or  less 
into  the  surrounding  parts,  and  a  great  ]H)rtion  of  the  tissue  may  be 
broken  down.  Abscesses  of  various  sizes,  sometimes  very  large, 
are  not  unfrequently  fumid  in  the  liemisphere  involved,  and  large 
efliisions  of  various  kinds  All  the  ventricles.  And,  in  addition  to 
all  this,  there  is  generally  extensive  eftusion  of  l\Tnph  and  j)us,  hoih 
in  the  eavitv  of  the  anielmoid  and  in  the  sub-arachnoid  tissues. 

Hernia  ei*n*bri  may  present  itself  in  any  part  of  the  skull.  It 
oceurs,  however,  by  fiir  more  frequently  about  the  vault  of  the 
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bIhiII,  and  especially  the  frontal  and  parietal  regions;  but  tliese 
localities  are,  it  must  be  remembered,  precisely  those  in  which  hiju- 
ries  with  loss  of  bone  occur  also  most  frequently.  Hernia  cerebri 
is  rarely  found  in  fractures  of  the  base,  and  for  this  reason,  that  in 
the  groat  majority  of  instances  the  injury  to  the  bone  is  here  a 
simple  fissure,  and  without  any  laceration  of  the  dura  mater. 
Whenever  a  fracture  of  the  base  is  accompanied  by  a  large-enough 
8e])aratiou  between  the  fragments,  or  by  loss  of  bony  substance,  as 
well  as  by  a  laceration  of  the  dura  mater,  then  there  is  no  doubt  that 
homia  cerebri  may  arise.     Such  fractures  are,  however,  very  rare. 

One  of  the  most  striking  cases  of  hernia  cerebri  at  the  base  of 
tlie  skull  was  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Csesar  Hawkins,  a  few  years 
ago,  at  St.  George's  Hospital.  The  patient,  a  boy,  aged  11,  ac- 
cidentally shot  himself  with  a  horse-pistol  loaded  with  a  bullet,  which 
smashed  the  right  malar  bone  below  the  orbit,  and  then  lodged  in 
the  bead.  Aflcr  he  had  recovered  from  the  first  effects  of  the  ac- 
cident, he  went  on  without  any  marked  cerebral  symptoms  for  seven 
days,  when  he  became  restless,  and  then  delirious ;  in  the  afternoon^ 
brain-matter  and  blood  began  to  be  discharged,  and  a  soft  fun- 
giis-like  growth  showed  itself  in  the  wound,  and  the  patient  died, 
insensible,  about  thirty  hours  afterwards.  At  the  post-mortem  ex- 
amination, considerable  quantities  of  brain-matter  were  found  pro- 
truding through  the  large  gap  made  by  the  bullet  in  the  sphenoid 
and  temporal  bones.  Tlio  substance  of  the  brain  around  the  pro- 
tnision  was  vascular,  and  of  the  yellow  colour  usually  found  in  such 
csLAon.  The  hernia  cerebri  in  the  middle  fossa  of  the  base  of  the 
skull  is  now  in  the  Musemn  of  St  George's  Hospital. 

Under  fit  circumstances,  the  protrusion  may  occur  at  an  earlier 
or  a  later  |>eriod — it  may  be  days,  it  may  be  weeks.  After  the  re- 
moval of  the  bone  every  thing  may  aj)pear  to  be  going  on  well  for  a 
long  period,  as  long,  in  fact,  as  the  dura  mater  remains  entire ;  but, 
should  any  thing  lead  to  the  giving  way  of  this  membrane,  and 
nliould  this  be  accompanied  by  inflammation  of  the  parts  beneath, 
protrasion  may,  at  any  time,  as  already  mentioned,  be  the  conse- 
quence. There  are  cases  on  record  in  which  the  protrusion  did  not 
come  on  luitil  after  the  second  month,  and  some  are  mentioned  in 
which  the  interval  was  even  longer.  The  usual  period,  however, 
for  such  protrusions  is  generally  at  the  time  when  inflammatory 
sjinptoms  are  most  apt  to  set  in, — that  is,  within  a  few  days  after 
tlie  injury.  Mr.  Guthrie*  states  that  those  protrusions  which  are 
principally  composed  of  coagulated  blood  usually  appear  iuunodi- 

♦  Op.  cit.  p.  188. 
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st^T  t&tr.  nr  vhbin  two  dart  sfier.  db&  aoeajlaiii :  aai  that  tIios6 
trj€med  of  bnuoHnatter  ooeor  jc  a  iana*  pierntL  wobl!!)!'.  akbongh  not 

iKmeaiittrOT,  vlj^m  tli«  6rA  or  acdv^  ■fciwmuttM!!  ^TEBStofns  are  on 

«  '  «    «     ^ 

tiu>  devdUiM;.  Facu  ^jr  not,  bovevvr*  bear  »3iifi  set  ^^aeii  mle.  The 
Uor^-mmoiir  mav  fthr/v  itMrlf  at  a  fMriMii  Kodb  !a3«r  than  that 
memioiMd  bv  Mn  Gmfarie.  In  Abensckr^^  «a».  far  ni«tanoe,  it 
did  n^A  affpear  until  the  tenth  dar  after  db*  ivawval  of  the  hone. 
And  necemsurHv  nw^h  a  tamoor  mast  rvx  tiett  aodli  as  to  the 
time  of  it«  a^ ipearanoe.  Being,  in  some  ea^esw  depewknt  on  blood 
extravaAatod  at  the  time  of  ttie  accident,  tikt  frxg^zsifrm  may  oecor 
at  a  vety  early  perio^l ;  feeing,  in  other  cases..  d«pei»ieiii  npon  blood 
extnivajsated^  from  various  camses,  into  the  scA  ani  o^er-hixariant 
gnmn]atifm.H,  it  cannot  come  into  exi^tenoe  nntfl  Ia:er.  And  the 
protruflion  of  true  brain-matter — and  by  this  is  not  meant  the  es- 
cafie  of  brain-matter  which  immediately  follows  die  accident  or  the 
operation — may  appear  within  three  or  fonr  day&  I  have  seen  it 
on  the  fbiuth  dav. 

What  is  the  coarse  of  such  tumours?  Vaiying  in  shape  and  in 
aize,  according  to  the  liole  in  the  dura  mato*  through  whidi  they 
have  to  pass,  such  tumours  gradually  increase  in  bidk.  and  some- 
times form  a  large  mass,  overlapping  and  completely  covering  the 
wound  in  the  scalp;  in  their  progress,  portions  break  down*  become 
sloughy,  and  disq^ffjcar ;  and,  tmder  favourable  circmnstanccs,  the 
whole  tumoiu"  may  thus,  in  the  course  of  time,  waste  away,  and  ci- 
catrisation of  the  wound  follows ;  or,  as  the  daily  wasting  takes 
place,  further  protrusion  ensues,  ff^^^g  ^^  ^^d  ^^  f<>r  days  and  days, 
imtil  the  patient  dies ;  and,  in  some  rare  cases,  such  a  protrusion 
has  been  brou^t  suddenly  to  an  end  by  the  patient  tearing  away 
the  whole  tumour,  and  recovery  lias  ensued*  And  experience  has 
also  proved  tliat  the  protrusion  may  shrink,  waste  away,  and  at  last 
disappear  totally  without  any  sloughing.* 

But  in  the  majority  of  cases  tlic  patient  sinks,  sooner  or  later, 
under  the  inflammatory  processes  going  on  within  the  skull.  And 
hernia  cerebri  is  certainly  a  most  formidable,  and  most  frequently  a 
fiital,  affection ;  not  so  much,  however,  on  account  of  the  protrusion, 
as  on  the  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  it  Still  there  are  on 
record  a  goodly  number  of  cases  in  wliich  patients  recovered  even 
after  very  large  protrusions.  Indeed,  in  one  case,  published  by 
M.  Spring,t  the  protrusion  is  said  to  have  involved  the  whole  of 


*  Laurie,  Land,  and  Ed.  Month.  Jour.  June  1844,  p.  478. 
i  Dela  HemU  du  Ctrvtau,  1858,  p.  72. 
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the  left  hemisphere ;  notwithstanding  which,  the  patient  got  well, 
and  lived  for  eleven  years  afterwards,  and  at  the  post-mortem  ex- 
amination the  left  side  of  the  eraniimi  is  said  to  have  been  foimd 
quite  empty. 

As  to  the  symptoms  accompanying  hernia  cerebri,  they  are 
those  of  inflammation  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  running  its 
various  courses,  and  such  as  exist  without  any  protrusion.  But,  in 
Bomo  cases,  large  protrusions  of  brain-matter  may  be  seen  with 
daily  sloughing  and  reproduction,  and  yet  witli  but  few  symptoms, 
and  those  only  slightly  marked.  In  the  case  referred  to  at  p.  105, 
of  extensive  protrusion  from  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  right  hemivsphere 
of  the  brain,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Caesar  Hawkins,  at  St  George's 
Hospital,  the  patient  rambled  a  good  deal,  but,  when  spoken  to,  always 
reuilily  answered  every  question  j)ut  to  him :  there  were  some  few  and 
oecjtsional  twitches  about  tlie  muscles  of  tlie  face,  and  the  motions 
and  urine  were  passed  unconsciously.  The  protnision  became  larger 
and  larger ;  portions  of  it  sloughed  away  daily,  and  the  only  addi- 
tional symptoms  were  an  occasional  fit  of  syncope,  from  which 
the  patient  soon  rallied  after  taking  a  little  wine,  and  some  loss  of 
power  about  the  right  arm  :  and  this  was  all.  The  patient  ulti- 
mately died  from  purulent  infection. 

Tlie  treatment  of  hernia  cerebri  is  to  be  of  the  simplest  kind. 
Tlio  less  die  protrusion  is  meddled  with,  the  better.  As  a  general 
rule,  removal,  either  by  tearing  away,  slicing  off,  or  ligature,  is  to 
be  avoided.  The  parts  are  to  be  kept  as  clean  as  possible,  for  which 
purpose,  gentle  syringing,  either  with  cold  water  or  some  slightly 
astringent  lotion,  may  be  resorted  to ;  and  the  best  local  application 
k  that  simply  of  cold  water.  In  the  earlier  stages,  when  the  tu- 
mour is  but  small,  gentle  pressure  may  be  advantageous ;  but  in 
the  larger  protnisions,  it  should  be  abandoned.  The  general  treat- 
ment of  such  cases  is  tliat  appertaining  to  intra-cranial  inflamma- 
tion, varying  according  to  the  symptoms  and  the  condition  of  the 
patient. 

And  from  all  tliis  it  follows,  that  all  causes  which  may  lead  to 
irritation  and  inflammation  of  the  parts  within  the  skull  should,  if 
possible,  be  careftiUy  removed.  No  splinter,  no  depressed  frag- 
ment of  bone,  no  foreign  body  should  be  left,  if  it  can  be  got 
awav  without  imdue  risk.  At  the  afl«r-death  examination  of  one 
case  of  hernia  cerebri  which  fell  under  my  notice,  several  pieces  of 
bone  were  found  firmly  fixed  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  dura  mater, 
and  there  was  one  larger  fragment,  of  a  triangular  shape,  which 
had  pierced  the  membranes,  and  was  sticking  in  the  brain.      The 
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same  fact  has  been  noticed,  and  especially  dwelt  upon,  by  several 
Surgeons. 

Lastly,  I  would  add,  that  we  must  be  very  carefiil,  when  ojKJrat- 
ing,  to  avoid  aU  injury  to  the  dura  mater.  To  admit  of  a  protru- 
sion of  the  brain,  there  must  be,  in  addition  to  the  removal  of  the 
bone,  an  opening  of  some  kind  in  tlie  dura  mater.  Tliis  membrane 
may  not  have  been  injured  by  the  accident,  but  it  may  slough  in 
consequence  of  being  roughly  dealt  with  at  the  time  of  the  opera- 
tion. We  cannot,  therefore,  be  too  careful  how  we  handle  the 
dura  mater  whenever  we  are  called  upon  to  remove  any  bone ;  and 
to  the  evil  of  depriving  tliis  membrane  of  its  outward  covering  we 
must  be  especially  careful  not  to  add  that  of  unnecessarily  touching 
and  fingering  it  after  an  operation. 

Injuries  of  the  Cerebral  Nerves. 

In  connexion  with  injuries  of  the  head,  one  or  more  of  the 
cerebral  nerves  are  sometimes  found  seriously  affected  in  tlieir 
functions;  and  should  the  patient  survive,  this  afiection,  however 
alarming  at  first  sight,  may  sooner  or  later  pass  ofi"  altogether,  or 
nearly  so ;  or  paralysis  of  the  cerebral  nerve  may  remain,  and,  in 
fiujt,  be  the  only  evidence  of  the  patient  having  had  a  severe  injury 
of  the  head. 

Traumatic  afiections  of  the  cerebral  nerves  may  coexist  with, 
and  be  produced  by,  very  difierent  injuries  of  the  head. 

The  nene  may  be  torn  or  otherwise  injured  by  the  instrument 
which  produced  die  fracture.  Tliis,  however,  is  upon  the  whole  a 
rare  form  of  injury;  but  some  ner>xs  are  by  their  situation  and 
connexions  rendered  more  liable  to  it  than  others.  For  instance, 
the  olfactor}'^,  and  more  especially  the  optic  and  otlier  nerves  of  the 
orbit,  may  be  injured  in  a  thrust- wound;  and  such  wounds,  although 
rare,  are,  as  already  mentioned,  occasionally  met  with  in  civil 
hosj)itals. 

Closely  connected  with,  and  passing  through,  holes  and  canals  in 
tlie  bones,  the  cerebral  ner\'es  may  be  torn  or  injured  by  a  fracture 
implicating  the  base  of  tlie  skulL  And  here  again  it  will  be  found 
that  some  nerves  are  very  much  more  liable  to  injury  than  otliers. 
Of  all  the  cerebral  nerves,  the  seventh  pair,  for  instance,  is  thus 
injured  much  more  fi^equently  than  any  other  nerves.  This  is  easily 
explained  by  the  relative  frequency  of  fi:uctures  cutting  across  the 
petroas  bone,  and  involving  the  long  bony  canal  through  which 
these  nerves  have  to  pass ;  and,  for  ages,  paralysis  of  the  facial  or 
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of  tlie  acoustic  nerve  has  boon  held  as  a  valuable  sign  of  fracture 
of  the  base  in  severe  injuries  of  the  head.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  must  not  be  taken  for  granted,  that  in  every  such  case  of  para- 
Ij-sis  the  petrous  bone  has  been  broken  and  the  nerve  torn.  The 
paralysis  may,  after  some  little  time,  pass  off,  and  then  it  is  evident 
that  the  affection  of  the  nerve  must  have  been  connected  with  some 
other  form  of  injury.  Other  nen^es  are  liable  to  injury  from  their 
close  connexion  with  a  piece  of  broken  bone,  and  this,  too,  away 
from  their  bonv  canal. 

Again,  paralysis  of  the  cerebral  nerves  may  be  dependent  upon 
a  traumatic  effusion  of  blood  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  And  this 
extravasation  may  affect  the  nerve,  either  by  pressing  upon  it  in 
s<^me  part  of  its  course,  or  by  pressure  upon  the  part  of  tlie  brain 
connected  with  the  nerve.  Tlie  extravasation  may  ultimately  be 
absorbed;  and  thus  is  explained  that  form  of  paralysis,  not  unfre- 
quently  obser\'ed  about  some  of  the  cerebral  ner\'es  after  an  injury 
of  the  head,  which  lasts  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  period,  and  then 
gradually  disappears. 

Tlie  injuries  of  the  various  cranial  ner^'cs,  viewed  separately, 
present  some  points  of  especial  interest,  which  must  now  be  con- 
sidered. 

First  pair.  The  olfactory  may  be  torn  across  in  a  fracture  of 
tlie  base  of  the  skull.  It  was  so  in  a  soldier  in  whom  the  ethmoid 
had  1)0011  broken  to  pieces  by  a  bullet*  But  paralysis  of  this  nerve 
not  unfrcquently  occurs  in  cases  where  the  head  has  been  severely 
injured,  without  any  direct  evidence  of  fracture.  In  such  cases  we 
are  led  to  suppose  that  an  extravasation  of  blood  was,  in  all  proba- 
bility, the  cause  of  the  paralysis  of  this  nerve,  and  tliis  extravasation 
may  have  affected  either  the  ner\'e  itself  or  the  adjacent  part  of 
the  brain. 

In  looking  into  these  cases  it  ynU  be  found  that  the  loss  of  smell 
followed  such  an  injury  as  might  lead  to  the  anterior  lobes  of  the 
brain  being  driven  against  the  bones,  and  bruised.  And,  tightly 
bound  down  in  tlie  greater  part  of  their  course  to  the  brain  by  the 
arachnoid  membrane,  the  olfactory  nerves  may  in  this  form  of  in- 
jurj-  occasionally  be  more  or  less  bniised,  or  pressed  upon  by  an 
extravasation  of  bloocL  Li  one  case  mentioned  by  Sir  B.  Brodie,f 
a  gentleman  met  with  an  injury  of  the  head  which  deprived  him  of 


*  Jobert,  Phties  itarmes  it  feu,  p.  139. 
t  Med.-Chir,  Tram,  vol.  xiv.  p.  865. 
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the  sense  of  smelL  After  some  time,  however,  lie  began  to  reeovei 
from  thia  symptom,  and  at  the  end  of  a  year  his  smell  waa  oom- 
plefely  restored.  And  in  another  c^se,"  where  tlie  loss  of  smell  also 
followed  a  severe  injury  of  the  head,  this  symptom  persisted  with- 
out the  slightest  improvement  many  years  afterwards. 

In  relation  to  tlio  loss  of  smell,  great  care  must  he  taken  Jest 
there  bo  some  error  as  to  the  existcncci  of  this  symptom.  In  a  < 
in  St.  George's  Hospital,  some  yenTB  hack,  the  patient,  who  was 
Buffering  from  a  traumatic  pai'alysis  of  Uie  face,  ap[M?anxl  for  several 
wocka  to  have  lost  the  sense  of  suiell  npon  the  left<  side ;  even  tlie 
etrong  liquor  ammonixe  produced  no  effect,  save  that  of  lachryma- 
tion.  At  length  it  was  discovered  that,  owing  partly  to  a  deflectioa 
of  the  septum  towards  the  left  side,  and  partly  to  the  imperfect 
action  of  the  muscles,  the  left  nostril  had,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, become  impenious  to  air.  On  dilating  the  left  nostr3 
artificially,  it  was  fomid  that  the  patient  conld  smell  equally  weB 
on  both  sides,  f 

Senmd  pair.  The  optic  may  be  torn  aei'oss  in  ft  fraotm-o  of  tlia 
orhit.  In  the  case  of  a  child,  over  whoso  head  a  cab-whecl  had 
passed,  the  roof  of  the  orbit,  in  addition  to  otJier  extensive  fractures, 
wan  bi-okeu  up  into  fragments,  anil  the  optic  ner>-e  and  straight  n 
oles  wei*e  completely  torn  through.^  This  nerve  is  nJso  so  circum- 
stanced that  it  may  be  pressed  upon  by  a  fragment  of  broken  bona 
away  from  its  foramen,  so  as  to  gi\e  rise  to  total  blindness.  Snch 
was  the  case  in  an  old  man  admitted  into  St.  George's  Hoi>pit^ 
after  having  been  run  over  by  a  cart.  There  was  a  fracture  with 
depression  of  one  of  the  parietal  bones;  but  the  most  marked 
symptom  was  total  bUndness,  which  was  explained,  at  the  after- 
denth  examination,  by  the  optic  nerves,  immediately  behind  the 
orbits,  being  pressed  upon  by  the  broken  sphenoid  bone.  5 

But  loss  of  sight  mny  also  bo  caused  by  pr*>ssure  from  an  extra- 
vaaation  of  blood  connected  with  a  fi-acture  of  the  base.  And  thii 
extravasation  may  lie  either  within  tiie  skull  or  in  the  orbit- 
In  M,  A.  Uichard's  casc,||  with  evident  signs  of  fractured  base 
of  the  skidl,  the  orbits  wore  filled  with  blood,  and  especially  the 
left,  on  which  aide  total  loss  of  sight  was  olwterved  on  the  following 

•  Med.Chir.  Tram.  vol.  xiv.  p.  421. 

+  Mfd.  Timet  'ind  Oaxettt.  \\<bi.  new  ser.  vol.  iv.  p.  240. 

;  BhU.  ih  la  Sue.  An.U.  do  Pant.  1937,  p.  228. 

I  Mtil-ChiT.  Tram.  vol.  xiv.  p.  849. 

]|  Om.  df  Uvpit.  ISM,  p.  440. 
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day.  Tlie  blood  in  the  orbits  was  gradiiallj  absorbed,  and  the  sight 
of  tlie  left  eye  was  completely  restored  within  a  month.  In  this 
case,  the  loss  of  sight  was  due,  it  was  thought,  to  the  blood  extra- 
vasated  in  the  orbit ;  but,  in  reference  to  this  point,  I  would  especi- 
ally direct  attention  to  the  extravasation  of  blood  which,  after  severe 
injuries  of  the  head,  sometimes  takes  place  withm  tlie  nem'ilemma 
of  the  optic  ner\'e  as  it  lies  in  the  orbit  In  severe  mjuries  of  the 
head,  and  especially  those  about  the  orbits,  I  have  several  times 
seen  the  neurilemma  of  the  optic  nerve  distended  with  blood,  which 
had  evidently  proceeded  from  the  vems  contained  within  this  sheath. 
Li  the  Museum  of  St.  George's  Hospital  are  two  optic  nei'ves,  both 
taken  from  the  same  patient,  in  which  these  appearances  are  well 
marked.  Such  extravasations  deserve,  I  think,  more  than  a  passing 
notice,  for  it  seems  to  me  tliat  blood  thus  situated  will  serve  to  ex- 
plain some  of  those  cases  in  which  blindness  has  existed  for  some 
time  after  an  injury  of  the  head,  and  then  gradually  disappeared. 
Li  such  cases,  tlie  nerve-fibrils  are  not  torn  or  injured ;  the  neuri- 
lemma is  simply  cram-full  of  blood ;  and  as  this  blood  becomes  ab- 
sorbed, sight  is  restored.  And  thus  it  is  that  I  would  explain  M.  A. 
Richard's  case.  The  orbit  was,  it  is  true,  filled  with  blood ;  but  as 
it  is  not  stated  that  the  eflusion  led  to  the  least  protrusion  of  the  eye- 
ball, I  think  it  more  than  probable  that  the  pressure  of  the  optio 
nen^e  was  fi*om  blood  witliin  its  sheath,  and  not  fi*om  the  blood  in 
the  orbit.  And  then,  agaui,  it  is  expressly  stated  in  this  case  that 
none  of  the  other  nerves  of  the  orbit  were  affected,  which  they,  in 
all  probability,  would  have  been,  had  the  paralysis  of  the  optio 
nerve  depended  solely  upon  the  blood  in  the  orbit. 

TTiird  pair.  From  its  connexions,  the  third  pair  of  nerves  is  less 
liable  to  injurj^  from  broken  bone  than  most  of  the  other  cerebral 
nenes.  But  it  is  liable  to  pressure  fi'om  extravasated  blood.  A 
case  of  paralysis  of  tlie  third  nerve,  in  a  fracture  of  the  skull,  is  re- 
ferred to  by  MM.  Denonvilliers  and  Gosselin,*  in  which  a  clot  of 
blood  was  found  Ijnng  in  the  space  between  the  crura  cerebri.  And 
Sir  B.  Brodie  f  states  that  he  has  "  known  a  ptosis  of  the  left  upper 
cyeh'd  connected  with  pressure  on  the  inferior  surface  of  the  left 
homisj»here  of  the  cerebrum  ;  the  pressure  being  so  situated  as  to 
affect  the  none  of  the  third  pair  immediately  behind  the  left 
cavernous  sinus." 

After  an  injury  of  the  head,  all  the  branches  of  the  third  pair  of 


*JdaL  des  Yeux,  p.  821.  f  Loc.  cit.  p.  351. 
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tions  of  this  nerve  with  the  surrounding  parts  will  easily  explain 
tliis  apparent  immunity  from  direct  injury ;  and,  even  were  this 
ner\'e  pressed  upon  by  extravasatad  blood,  with  our  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  the  action  of  the  superior  oblique  muscle,  the  exact  diag- 
nosis of  a  palsy  of  this  muscle  would,  I  think,  be  most  difficult 

Fifth  pair.  Affections  of  this  nerve  have  not  unfirequently  been 
met  with  after  injuries  of  the  head,  the  paralysis  manifesting  itself 
upon  one  or  more  of  its  branches,  and  this,  too,  combined,  for  the 
most  part,  with  palsy  of  some  other  cerebral  nerve. 

A  man,*  aged  35,  having,  the  day  before,  been  buried  by  some 
earth  falling  in  upon  him,  was  admitted  into  the  Hopital  St  An- 
toine,  in  Jime  1854,  in  a  state  of  perfect  insensibility,  and  with 
such  profuse  bleeding  from  the  nose,  that  it  became  necessary  to 
plug  his  nostrils.  The  ocular  conjunctiva,  especially  on  the  lefl 
side,  was  distended  with  blood,  and  so,  too,  were  tlie  eyelids.  He 
gradually  recovered,  and  then  paralysis  of  various  nerves  became 
endcnt  at  different  periods.  The  right  upper  lid  and  eyeball  lost 
all  power  of  motion.  A  few  days  aflerwards,  and  paralysis  of  the 
right  side  of  the  face  was  observed;  it  was  not  quite  complete, 
but  both  sensation  and  motion  were  manifestly  affected.  Ten  days 
after  the  patient  had  been  in  the  hospital,  the  conjunctiva  of  the 
right  eye  was  oedematous  and  much  chemosed ;  the  cornea  could 
be  touched  freely  without  flinching ;  it  had  lost  some  of  its  trans- 
parency, and,  at  its  lower  part,  there  was  a  yellow  spot  like  an 
interlamollar  abscess.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  the  cornea 
presented  a  slight  ulceration  opposite  to  the  yellow  spot,  and  the 
&cial  paralysis  was  even  more  marked.  Matters  went  on  much 
in  the  same  way  during  the  month  of  July,  with  more  ulceration, 
however,  about  the  eye,  and  less  paralysis  of  the  face.  Early  in 
August  the  cornea  gave  way,  and  tlie  aqueous  humour  escaped. 
Later  on  in  the  month  the  patient  began  to  improve ;  subsequently 
the  right  cornea  cicatrised,  and  he  could  see  from  the  upper  part; 
and,  ultimately,  both  sensation  and  motion  were  restored  to  the 
right  side.  Such,  as  far  as  the  fifUi  pair  of  nerves  is  concerned,  are 
the  details  of  tliis  most  interesting  case. 

One  more  case  of  palsy  of  the  fifth  pair.  The  manf  waa  in  St 
George's  Hospital  in  the  year  1841.  At  the  time  of  Iiis  admission, 
seven  weeks  after  a  very  severe  injury  of  the  head,  there  was  total 
loss  of  sensation  on  the  left  side  of  the  face  and  upper  part  of  the 

*  Gaz.  des  Hcpitaux,  W^-i,  p.  446  ;  A.  Kicbard. 
f  Med.  Times  atid  Gaz,  1852,  p.  240 ;  Henry  Lee. 
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head — in  fact,  in  every  part  dependent  upon  the  fifth  pair  of  nerv^cs; 
there  was  no  sense  of  taste  or  of  feeling  on  the  left  side  of  the 
tongue,  except  at  its  root,  and  no  consciousness  of  any  sensation 
when  a  probe  was  introduced  into  the  left  nostril;  and  the  muscles 
of  mastication  on  this  side  had  less  power.  Several  other  iien  cs 
were  also  seriously  affected.  His  history  was,  tliat  he  had  fallen 
£rom  a  height  of  twenty-eight  feet,  a  heavy  piece  of  timber  at  the 
same  time  falling  upon  die  left  side  of  his  head.  The  accident  was 
followed  by  perfect  insensibility,  for  several  hours,  and  the  loss  of 
a  large  quantity  of  blood  from  the  ears,  nose,  and  moutli ;  tliero 
had  been  paralysis  of  the  right  side  of  die  body,  but  from  this  he 
had  recovered.  His  intellect  was  sound,  and  he  answered  aU  ques* 
tions  widi  great  precision.  Very  little  improvement  followed,  not- 
withstanding various  plans  of  treatment.  The  power  of  raising  the 
left  upper  lid  was  regained,  but  the  cornea  of  die  left  eye  gradually 
became  opaque.  And  when  seen,  many  years  afterwards,  this  man 
was  mudi  in  the  same  state,  save  that  the  cornea  had  become 
eomewhat  more  transparent. 

Such  is  traumatic  paralysis  of  the  fiftli  pair  of  nerves ;  caused 
in  some  instances,  no  doubt,  by  pressure  from  extravasated  blood, 
and  in  other  instances  again  by  some  more  permanent  injury ;  at 
times  passing  off  within  a  few  weeks,  at  other  times  abiding  year 
after  year.  The  cases  which  have  been  mentioned  were,  moreover, 
especially  selected  in  reference  to  the  subsequent  condition  of  the 
cornea.  In  the  first  case,  in  which  the  aftecdon  of  the  nene  was 
incomplete,  and  passed  off  altogether  within  four  months,  the  cornea 
sloughed;  but  in  the  other  case  there  was  no  slougliing  of  the 
oomea,  notwithstanding  the  perfect  palsy  of  many  years'  standing. 
Both  cases  afford  good  examples  of  the  two  forms  of  diseased  acdon 
referred  to  in  Mr.  Dixon's*  valuable  paper  on  ausesthesia  of  the 
fifth  nerve. 

Sixth  pair.  Paralysis  of  the  abducens  nerve  occurs  sometimes 
after  an  injury  of  die  head ;  it  may  exist  alone,  or  be  combined 
with  paralysis  of  several  other  branches.  The  sixth  nerve  may  be 
torn  across  in  a  fracture  of  the  base ;  indeed,  its  close  connexions 
with  the  petrous  bone  render  this  nerve  liable  to  direct  injury. 
From  its  slender  size,  and  passing  as  it  does  in  a  groove  on  the 
superior  border  of  the  petrous  bone,  die  sixth  nerve  may  be  snapt 
across  in  a  fracture  of  this  j)art  of  the  base. 


*  Med.-Chir,  Tran$.  voL  zxviii.  p.  a7d. 
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A  man*  fell  from  a  height,  and  alighted  on  his  face.  He  never 
lost  his  senses ;  merely  felt  shaken,  walked  home,  and  returned  to 
his  work  next  day.  Four  days  afterwards,  however,  he  began  to 
suffer  from  head-symptoms,  and  three  weeks  from  this  time  it  was 
noticed  that  the  right  eye  was  drawn  inwards.  Ho  went  on  from 
bad  to  worse,  and  died  at  the  end  of  four  months.  A  fracture 
was  found  running  across  and  detaching  the  inner  third  of  the 
right  petrous  bone,  and  opposite  to  this  the  sixth  nerve  was  snapt 
asunder. 

In  this  case,  the  sixth  was  the  only  nerve  injured ;  and  thus  it 
was  also  in  another  instance,  mentioned  by  M.  Aran,t  in  which  a 
man,  after  receiving  a  violent  blow  on  tlie  head,  lost  all  power  of 
moving  the  eye  outwards.  There  was  a  distinct  squint,  for  which 
he  was  operated  upon  by  M.  Maisonneuve ;  but  with  very  little  or 
no  benefit 

Paralysis  of  the  abduoens  not  unfrequently  coexists  with  that 
of  some  of  the  other  cerebral  nerves.  Of  this  there  are  several 
cases  on  record,  in  which  this  nerve,  as  well  as  the  others,  gradually 
regained  its  power. 

SevetUkpair.  As  for  the  facial  and  the  acoustic,  paralysis  of 
these  nerves  is  one  of  the  common  signs  of  fracture  of  the  base  of 
the  skull.  Connected  as  these  branches  are  with  the  petrous  bone, 
they  may  be,  and  are  frequently,  torn  across  in  a  fracture  implicat- 
ing tliis  region.  And  although  so  closely  connected — bound  up 
in  the  same  sheath — ^lodged  in  the  same  canal— one  of  these  nerves 
may  be  injured,  and  not  the  other.  Facial  paralysis  not  unfre- 
quently exists  without  deafness;  and  sometimes  there  is  marked 
deafness,  without  any  affection  of  the  muscles  of  the  face.  The  pa- 
ralysis may  be  strongly  marked,  but  it  may  pass  off  in  a  few 
months.  In  such  cases  the  injury  may  have  consisted  in  ap  ex- 
travasation of  blood  within  the  tubular  sheath  of  the  arachnoid 
belonging  to  these  ner^^es.  I  have  seen  a  small  clot  of  extrava- 
sated  blood  lying  between  the  nen^es,  at  the  bottom  of  the  meatus 
internus. 

Eighth  and  ninth  pairs.  Affections  of  these  nerves  occur  but 
seldom  after  injuries  to  the  head.  The  bony  canals  through  which 
these  nerves  pass  are  short,  and  the  nerves  themselves  lie  in  tlie 
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region  of  one  of  the  largo  sub-arar.'hnoidean  spaoc«,  t!ie  fluid  of 
which  would,  by  its  dieplacemcDt,  allow  room  for  blood  to  he  extra- 
vasated  without  any  great  amount  of  pressure. 

Should  an  affection  of  these  ner^'es  thus  occur,  however,  tlio 
symptoms,  in  sneh  cases,  are  certainly  moat  distressing  j  but,  liow- 
ever  distressing,  they  are  not  always  fatal,  and  they  may  even  dis- 
appear altogether.  A  forcible  illustration  of  tins  wilt  be  found  in 
the  two  following  easce. 

In  one  inslanoj*  montioned  by  Mr.  Hilton,  with  paralysis  of 
some  other  cerebraJ  nerves,  it  is  particulai-ly  noticed  tliat  the  pa- 
tient mnnifestod  much  difficulty  in  swallowing;  the  tj^>ngue  was 
tluiist  over  to  one  side ;  articulation  was  slow,  and  enunoiation 
very  imporfuct;  and  there  was  ]>ain  extending  down  the  neck,  on 
the  side  aifected,  as  far  as  the  clavicle.  The  patient  bad  bleeding 
from  Uio  ears,  nose,  and  mouth,  after  an  injury  of  the  head  ;  but  he 
recovered  in  a  few  months,  and  with  only  slight  traces  of  paralysis 
left. 

A  grenadier  f  was  struck  in  the  region  of  the  jiosterior  superior 
angle  of  the  left  parietal  by  a  lance,  which  pasaed  deep  into  tho 
substance  of  the  brain.  The  lance  was  withdrawn  a  few  hours 
aftenvaixla,  and  tJie  wound  healed  rapidly.  The  intellect  was  as 
good  as  it  was  before  tlie  injury,  but  the  gloeso-pharj-ngeid,  tlie  par 
vagum,  the  hypoglossal,  spinal- accessory,  and  snh-occipttal,  were 
all  pai'alysed.  Aphonia,  dysphagia,  dyspnoea,  with  contractions  of 
the  muscles  accessory  to  respiration, — more  or  less  paralysis  of  the 
pharynx,  cesophagus,  and  stomat^h, — so  that  large  dosea  of  emetics 
had  no  effect ; — such  were  some  of  the  most  distressing  sj-mptoms 
presented  by  this  poor  fellow. 

One  more  case,  in  which  the  eighth  pair  of  nenes  became  af- 
fected, must  bo  mentioned,  as  it  shows  what  consequences  may  arise 
by  subsequent  displacement  of  the  fractnrud  bones  in  an  injury  of 
the  base, 

A  man}  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital  with  symptoms  of 
concussion  of  tho  brain,  and  fractured  base  of  tlio  skull.  He  went 
OD  well  until  the  tcntli  day,  and  then,  after  getting  out  of  bed,  and 
walking  across  the  ward  to  talk  to  his  wife,  he  was  seized  witli 
rigors  and  vomiting,  and  gradually  fell  into  a  aemi-un conscious 
state.  Towards  the  evening  appeared  difficulty  of  swallowing^ 
and  the  breathing  became  gasping.     The  difficulty  of  swallowing 

•  £nn«l,  1853,  v.,I.  i.  p.  4-,'l.  t  Cliii=si..t;iuu'.  Il.io  .!r  Trif,  |>,  03, 
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incrcaficd ;  and  before  the  morning,  every  thing  was  rejected  as 
soon  as  it  reached  the  pliarynx.  He  died  of  coma  and  asphyxia, 
within  forty-eight  hours  after  the  setting-in  of  the  serious  symptoms. 
The  brain  and  its  membranes  were  healthy ;  there  was  no  appear- 
ance of  any  thing  like  inflammatory  action ;  neither  was  tlie  brain 
bruised  or  lacerated.  A  line  of  fracture  intersecting  the  right  fora- 
men laoenim  ])osterius,  and  running  across  the  base,  divided  this 
part  of  the  skull  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  portion,  fireely 
movable  upon  each  other ;  and  the  bones  here  were  so  displaced, 
that  the  right  cerebellar  fossa  was  lower  than  the  left. 

In  commenting  ujion  this  case,  Mr.  Hilton  very  justly  remarks, 
that  the  difficulty  of  swallowing  and  breathing,  wliich  suddenly 
made  its  appearance  after  the  man's  walk  across  the  ward,  was,  in 
all  probability,  caused  by  the  displacement  of  the  bones  at  the  fora- 
men lacerum  posterius — a  displacement  by  which  tlie  eighth  pair  of 
ner\-e8  was  irritated,  if  not  severely  pressed  upon.  And  as  there 
was  not  the  sli<rhtest  trace  of  inflammation  about  the  brain  or  its 
membranes,  this,  no  doubt,  is  the  right  explanation  of  the  symptoms 
which  so  suddenly  made  their  appearance. 

And  tliis  view  of  the  case  is  borne  out  by  Sir  C.  Bell's*  two 
cases,  in  which  sudden  death  was  caused  by  the  after-displacement 
of  fractured  portions  of  the  foramen  magnum,  and  consequent  pres- 
sure upon  the  medulla  oblongata. 

Special  treatment  in  injuries  of  the  cerebral  nerves  seems  to  be 
of  but  little  avail.  If  dependent  upon  extravasated  blood,  or  any 
other  cause  removable  by  the  efforts  of  nature,  the  paralysis  will 
gradually  disaj)pcar  in  the  course  of  time ;  but  I  know  of  no  parti- 
cular plan  of  treatment  which  will  help  us  much  in  such  cases.  At 
least,  mercur}',  blistering,  and  other  remedies  usually  resorted  to, 
have  not,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  produced  any  very  marked  benefit 
And  in  using  electricity,  we  must  be  very  carefiil  lest  it  produce 
disturbance  about  the  head,  which  it  is  apt  to  do,  especially  if  em- 
ployed at  too  early  a  period  aft»r  the  injury.  On  the  whole,  I 
should,  in  all  castas  of  traumatic  partJysis  of  the  cerebral  nerves, 
trust  much  to  the  restorative  powers  of  nature. 

Traumatic  Inflammation  of  the  Brain  and  its  Membranes. 

All  injuries  of  the  head,  of  whatever  kind,  may  lead  to  inflam- 
mation within  the  cranium.     Injuries  of  the  scalp,  apparently  of 

*  On  tlie  Nervouu  System^  8d  edit,  cases  cxlvi.-cxlix. 
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the  most  trifling  nature;  injuries  of  the  bones ;  injuries  of  the  brain- 
substance  ; — all  may  give  rise  to  intra-cranial  inflammation.  But 
some  of  those  injuries  are  more  apt  to  give  rise  to  this  inflamma- 
tion than  others,  and,  as  might  be  readily  anticipated,  injuries  of 
the  brain-substance  are,  more  fretiueutly  than  any  other  injuries, 
followed  by  this  kind  of  mischief. 

In  a  wound  of  the  scalp  followed  by  er}'siiM3las  or  diffuse 
cellular  inflammation,  cerebral  sjTnptoms  often  sui>ervene ;  and 
should  the  patient  die,  the  morbid  appearances  in  the  majoritj'  of 
cases  are  limited  to  great  congestion  of  the  brain-substance,  with 
increased  vascularity  of  the  pia  mater,  and  effusion  of  opaque 
fluid  in  the  sub-araclmoid  tissues  at  the  upper  surface  of  tlie 
hemispheres. 

Inflammation  spreading  inwards  from  an  injury  of  the  bone  or 
of  its  coverings  may  be  traced,  as  it  were  layer  by  layer,  from  the 
outer  parts  down  to  the  brain ;  first  involving  the  dura  mater, 
then  the  parietal  arachnoid,  the  visceral  arachnoid,  the  pia  mater, 
and  ultimately  the  cortical  substance  of  the  brain. 

The  inflanunation  of  the  dura  mater  may  be  marked  by  in- 
creased vascularity,  tliickening,  and  closer  adhesion  to  the  bone; 
such  appearances  belong,  however,  more  especially  to  a  chronic 
form  of  mischief  set  up  by  inflammation,  caries,  or  necrosis  of  the 
bone  after  an  injury.  In  the  more  acute  inflammation,  and  alx)ve 
all  in  suppuration  of  the  osseous  tissue,  the  outer  surface  of  the 
dura  mater  is  covered  by  lymph,  or  by  pus ;  its  tissue  gets  infil- 
trated; it  may  pass  on  to  sloughing.  As  far  as  the  dura  mater 
itself  is  concerned,  the  mischief  is  generally  confined  to  tliat  part  of 
the  membrane  directly  under  the  diseased  bone ;  but  even  here,  in 
particular  localities,  it  sometimes  happens  tliat  the  inflammation 
spreads  along  the  cellular  tissue  wliich  siurounds  the  branches  of 
the  meningeal  arteries,  and  by  this  means  reaches  even  down  to  the 
base  of  the  skull. 

In  the  acute  cases,  the  inflammation,  involving  as  it  does  the 
whole  thickness  of  tlie  dura  mater,  lays  hold  also  of  its  inner  sur- 
face, the  parietal  arachnoid,  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  dura  mater ; 
and  having  once  reached  this  serous  membrane,  the  inflammation 
usually  and  rapidly  becomes  wide-spread.  Tlie  inflammatory  effu- 
sion on  the  fi'ee  surface  of  this  membrane  is  but  very  seldom 
limited  to  the  spot  first  implicated.  Tliis  I  liave,  however,  seen 
once.  Under  an  exposed  piece  of  bone,  tlie  dura  mater  was  in- 
flamed, thickened,  and  partially  detached ;  and  exactly  limited  to 
this  spot,  there  was  an  efiiision  of  lymph  and  pus  on  the  parietal 
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layer  of  tho  arachnoid ;  but  all  the  other  parts  of  the  membranes 
and  of  the  brain  were  quite  healthy. 

Tliis  is  un  exceptional  instance,  and  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases  the  parietal  araclmoid  is  extensively  inflamed,  and  the  cavity 
of  this  membrane  is  filled  with  a  quantity  of  fibrinous  or  of  puri- 
form  exudation  of  a  yellowish  or  yellowish -green  colour.  The 
ofiusion  seldom  extends,  however,  beyond  the  upper  and  lateral 
surfaces  of  the  hemispheres;  sometimes  it  spreads  over  one  hemi- 
sphere only,  that  corresponding  to  the  injured  bone;  sometimes 
it  is  found  on  both  hemispheres,  but  without  any  effusion  at  the 
base  of  the  skulL  Occasionally,  the  puriform  is  circumscribed  by 
the  fibrinous  effusion,  which  may,  moreover,  unite  tho  two  layers  of 
the  serous  membrane  to  each  other  around  tliis  part ;  and  thus  is 
formed  within  the  arachnoid  that  kind  of  circumscribed  collection 
of  matter  which  may  be,  and  has  been,  mistaken  for  an  abscess  in 
the  brain-substance.  As  an  instance  of  this,  I  would  more  especially 
refer  to  De  la  Peyronie's*  celebrated  case  of  abscess  of  the  brain, 
which  was,  I  think,  simply  a  collection  of  matter  circumscribed  in 
the  cavity  of  the  araclmoid,  and  running  down  by  the  side  of  the 
falx,  as  far  as  the  corpus  callosum.  This  view  of  the  case  is,  I 
tliink,  borne  out  by  Pott'sf  and  Soulier'sJ  cases,  and  by  a  case  in 
wliich  I  found  a  collection  of  matter  in  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid 
thus  circumscribed  and  running  down  between  the  left  hemisphere 
of  the  brain  and  the  fabc,  as  far  as  tlie  corpus  callosum.  The  depth 
to  which  the  matter  passed  in  tliis  case  might  easily,  during  life, 
liave  led  to  tlie  supposition  that  tlie  collection  was  in  the  brain 
itself. 

From  the  araclmoid  the  inflammation  spreads  to  the  pia  mater, 
and  hero,  too,  there  is  an  extensive  fibrinous  or  puriform  exudation 
of  a  yellowish  or  yellowish-green  colour.  The  meshes  of  tliis  mem- 
brane are  filled  with  the  effusion ;  and  such  is  tho  thickened  condi- 
tion of  tlie  pia  mater,  in  the  severer  cases,  that  it  may  be  removed 
whole  fi*om  the  brain,  and  with  its  prolongations,  which  dipped  down 
between  tho  convolutions,  looks  as  if  it  had  been  cast  in  wax.  Of 
this  there  are  excellent  specimens  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  and  in  that  of  St.  Greorge's  Hospital 

As  in  the  araclmoid,  so  here,  in  the  pia  mater,  these  appearances 
do  not  generally  extend  beyond  the  convexity  of  tho  hemispheres. 
And  all  that  part  of  the  cortical  substance  of  the  brain  corresponding 


*  Idem,  de  VAcad.  des  Sc,  1741 :  «*  Sur  le  Siege  de  TAme." 

t  /ly.  </  iiead,  p.  107.  J  Mim.  de  TAcad.  de  Chir.  t.  i.  p.  1B9. 
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to  the  inflamed  and  thickened  pia  mater  is  often  of  a  dark,  leaden 
hue ;  it  may  be,  too,  adherent  to  this  membrane,  and  softened,  and 
easily  torn;  so  that,  in  endeavouring  to  pull  oft'  the  pia  mater,  it  not 
unfrequently  happens,  notwithstanding  all  our  care,  that  patches  of 
brain-substance,  varying  in  size  and  thickness,  come  away  with 
the  membrane. 

In  all  this,  the  gray  matter  alone,  and  sometimes  only  a  tliin 
layer  of  it,  is  involved :  as  to  the  white  substance  of  the  brain,  it 
is  simply  congested,  the  bloody  puncta  being  larger  and  more 
numerous  than  usual. 

Such  are  the  usual  appearances  when  inflammation  s})reads 
inwards  fi'om  an  injury  of  the  bono  or  its  coverings.  But  oc- 
casionally it  happens  that  the  appearances  in  tliese  cases  difter 
somewhat. 

On  tlie  one  hand,  there  may  be  extensive  efiusion  into  the  cavity 
of  the  arachnoid  without  any  efiusion  in  the  pia  mater:  thus,  in  a 
case  where  matter  was  lying  between  the  bone  and  the  dura  mater, 
the  corresponding  cavity  of  the  arachnoid  was  filled  with  pus  and 
lymph,  covering  the  posterior  third  of  the  upper  and  lateral  surface 
of  the  hemisphere,  but  there  was  no  efiusion  in  the  sub-arachnoid 
tissues.  Of  this  there  are  two  equally  well-marked  cases  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Watson  ;*  but  according  to  my  own  expeiience,  such  cases 
are  very  rarely  met  with. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  an  inflamed  dura  mater,  covered,  it  may 
be,  with  lymph  and  pus,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  arachnoid 
escapes,  and  this,  too,  notwithstanding  an  extensive  efiusion  in  the 
sab-arachnoid  tissues.  In  a  case  in  which  the  dura  mater  on  the 
left  side  was  covered  with  a  patch  of  concrete  lymph,  and  matter 
running  firom  thence  along  the  branches  of  the  middle  meningeal 
arteiy  down  to  the  base  of  the  skull,  no  efiusion  was  found  in  the 
eavity  of  the  arachnoid ;  but  there  were  large  quantifies  of  sero- 
pnmlent  fluid  in  the  sub-arachnoid  tissues  covering  the  whole  of 
the  left  hemisphere. 

Such  a  case  is  a  very  uncommon  one.  There  is  no  doubt  that, 
in  the  great  majority  of  instances  of  meningitis  arising  ft*om  an  in- 
juiy  of  the  bone,  the  inflammatory  efiusions  are  poinred  into  the 
cavity  of  the  arachnoid.  But  how  very  rarely  is  any  thing  like 
exudation  met  with  in  the  arachnoid  in  the  idiopathic  form  of  in- 
flanunation  I  And  when  this  marked  difierence  between  traumatic 
vnd  idiopathic  arachnitis  is  spoken  of,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 


*  Praet.  qf  Phy$.  8d  ed.  vol.  i.  pp.  868, 869. 
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it  is  especially  in  this  form  of  traumatic  inflammation,  arising  from 
an  injury  of  the  bone,  tliat  the  great  difference  exists.  Traumatic 
inflammation  of  the  membrimes  arising  from  an  injury  of  the  brain 
resembles  the  idiopathic  form  of  inflammation,  inasmuch  as  the 
cavity  of  the  arachnoid  is,  in  both  forms,  most  frequently  free  from 
effusion. 

In  looking  carefully  to  the  inflammatory  appearances  of  the 
membranes  after  concussion  or  contusion  of  the  brain,  the  exudation 
will,  for  the  most  part,  be  found  on  the  outside  of  the  arachnoid, 
and  more  or  less  extensively  inflltrating  the  pia  mater.  It  is  only 
in  cases  where  the  inflammation  is  very  severe  that  effusion  takes 
place  on  the  free  surface  of  the  serous  membrane.  The  exudation 
itself  resembles  that  which  is  commonly  found  in  inflammation  of 
the  pia  mater ;  if  puriform,  it  is  greenish,  and  not  unfrequently  of 
a  decidedly  green  colour. 

There  are,  then,  two  kinds  of  traumatic  inflammation  of  the 
membranes  of  the  brain.  Tlie  one,  commencing  in  the  dura  mater, 
and  almost  always  reaching  the  free  surfaces  of  the  araclmoid ;  the 
otlier,  commencing  in  the  pia  mater,  and  seldom  passing  beyond 
this  membrane,  and  that  only  when  the  inflammation  is  very  severe. 
The  one,  starting  as  it  were  from  the  bone,  affects  the  membrane 
nearest  to  it,  the  dura  mater;  and  the  other,  starting  from  the 
brain,  here  also  affects  tlie  nearest  membrane,  the  pia  mater.  Wliilst 
dealing  with  concussion  of  the  brain,  it  was  particularly  mentioned 
tliat  intense  vascularity  is  one  of  the  peculiar  features  foujid  about 
the  brain -substance  when  death  takes  place  some  short  time  after 
the  accident ;  and  well  can  it  be  imagined  that  this  intense  conges- 
tion of  the  brain,  if  it  does  not  pass  off,  will  react  on  the  pia  mater ; 
and  hence  the  inflammation  which,  in  such  cases,  manifests  itself  in 
this  membi'ane. 

Injiu*ics  of  the  head  may  also  lead  to  inflammation  of  the  brain- 
substance  itself;  and  tliis  traumatic  inflammation  may  affect  either 
tlie  cortical  substimce  only  or  the  deeper  parts  of  the  brain.  In- 
flammation of  the  cortical  substance  may  follow  an  injury  of  the 
bone,  as  in  those  cases,  for  instance,  in  which  the  inflammation 
nuiy  be  traced  tlu-ough  the  various  membranes  to  the  brain,  tlio 
gray  substance  of  which,  of  a  leaden  hue,  is  softened,  and  easily 
carried  away  in  peeling  off'  the  membranes.  This,  doubtless,  is  an 
inflammatory  process  affecting  the  cortical  substance. 

Traumatic  inflammation  of  the  cortical  substance  may  also  be 
detected  in  those  cases  where  meningitis  super\'enes  aft;ei:  simple 
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coiicusBion  of  tlio  brain.  Even  at  an  eai'ly  period  the  iiifliuneJ 
gray  matter,  of  a  dark-red  hue,  is  swollen  and  soft,  thin  patches  of 
it  coming  away  with  the  pia  mater,  which  itself  is  very  vascular. 
Later  on,  e£fusion  takes  place  in  the  pia  mater,  and  the  gray  matter, 
of  a  darker  colour,  breaks  up  and  washes  away  under  a  gentle 
ntream  of  water,  ieaWng  bare  the  white  matter,  much  increased  in 
vascularity,  but  not  softened.  This  inflammation  of  tlie  gray  matter 
is  remarkable  for  its  extent;  in  many  cases  it  occupies  a  whole 
hemisphere  save  the  base,  which  generally  remains  unaffected. 

But  inflamiiiation  of  the  brain  most  tre<]uently  follows  contusion 
and  laceration  of  its  substance.  Simple  concussion  seldom  leads  to 
fatal  inflammation,  and  rarely  does  an  opportunity-  happen  of  ex- 
amining tho  after-^ieath  appearances  in  a  case  of  this  kind.  In  the 
great  majority  of  the  so-called  cases  of  concussion  in  which  death 
takes  place,  tho  inflammatory  process  is  found  to  be  conncct^id  wnth, 
and  arises  &om,  an  actual  and  appreciable  lesion  of  the  hrain- 
substanee. 

Should  the  patient  survive  the  accident  for  a  few  hours  only, 
tlie  whole  structure  of  the  brain,  and  especially  that  around  the 
injured  part,  becomes  extensively  congested ;  so  that  It  wiU  require 
some  little  caro  to  distinguish  between  the  specks  of  extravasation 
and  those  of  congestion.  At  a  later  period,  the  brain-tissuo  around 
Uio  injured  spot  is  of  a  dunkier  hue  throughout,  aud  the  texture 
swollen,  moist,  and  loose.  Then  follow  the  inflammatory  exuda- 
tions, reducing  the  substance  of  the  brain  around  to  a  soft  pulp  of 
various  colours,  which  flows  away  under  a  gentle  stream  of  water, 
leaving  the  remaining  part  broken  down  and  shreddy.  These  ap- 
]>earance9  do  not  generally  extend  much  beyond  the  original  seat  of 
the  injury  J  but  sometimes  the  greater  part  of  the  hemisphere  be- 
comes invoK-ed ;  the  white  substauoe  is  then  of  a  peculiar  saffron 
colour,  which  grows  fmnter  and  fainter  on  the  outskirts,  and  the 
whole  tissue  is  loosened  and  diffluent;  and  even  should  this  ap- 
pearance of  disintegration  not  be  at  first  sigltt  plainly  perceptible,  it 
may  easily  be  demonstrated  by  dropping  upon  the  part  a  little  water 
from  a  sponge. 

Softenuig  of  die  central  white  parts  of  tlie  brain  is  very  seldom 
met  with  aftxir  an  injury  of  the  head.  Tho  following  are  the  only 
two  cases  which  have  fallen  under  my  own  observation.  A  man, 
aged  37,  died  twenty -four  hours  after  an  injury  of  the  head  in  a 
fall  from  a  tree  :  the  ventricles  were  found  dilated  and  filled  with 
fluid,  and  the  fornix — remarkably  soft — gave  way  when  slightly 
touched :  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  around  tlie  pons  and  medulla 
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oblongata,  there  was  a  large  quantity  of  milky  puriform  fluid  :  the 
Bubstance  of  the  brain  was  firm,  and  the  puneta  of  blood  larger  and 
more  numerous  than  usual :  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid 
was  broken,  and  the  corresponding  part  of  the  brain  bruised.  A 
lad,  aged  13,  died,  about  tlu-ee  weeks  after  he  had  been  tlu^own 
from  a  donkey  and  fallen  on  the  back  of  his  head.  The  ventricles 
were  enormously  dilated,  and  filled  with  serum  and  recently-effiised 
lymph,  and  the  central  white  parts  of  tlie  brain  were  very  soft,  and 
broke  down  when  slightly  touched ;  the  gray  and  the  white  sub- 
stances of  tlie  brain  were,  throughout,  very  much  congested,  and 
there  was  extensive  inflammation  of  the  membranes ;  a  slight 
fissure  was  found  in  the  occipital  bone,  extending  from  the  lateral 
sinus  to  tlie  foramen  magnum. 

All  traumatic  inflammations  of  the  brain-substance  may  end  in 
suppuration  and  abscess,  and  tliis  after  contusion  and  laceration, 
and  even  aft;er  simple  concussion.  Of  this  I  have  seen  two  well- 
marked  instances  at  St  George's  Hospital  within  the  last  few  years. 
In  both  eases  die  abscesses  were  large  ones,  and  in  both  the  for- 
mation of  matter  followed  simple  concussion. 

An  abscess,  situated  in  the  brain,  may  burrow,  and  burst  into 
tlie  ventricles  :  such  an  occmTence  soon  proves  fatal.  But  an  ab- 
scess in  the  neighbourhood  either  of  the  cribriform  plate  of  the 
ethmoid,  or  of  the  petrous  bone,  may,  by  making  its  way  through 
tliese  bones,  ultimately  bo  discharged  by  the  nostrils  or  by  the  ear, 
and  the  patient  get  welL  In  these  cases  of  recovery  we  cannot,  it  is 
true,  say  positively  that  tlie  matter  came  from  the  brain  itself;  it 
may  have  come  from  between  the  bone  and  the  dura  mater,  or  from 
a  circumscribed  cavity  witliin  the  sac  of  the  arachnoid.  Still,  if  the 
discliarge  which  takes  place  is  copious,  it  may,  I  think,  be  safely 
inferred  tliat  the  matter  came  from  the  brain  itself,  as  a  large  quan- 
tity of  matter  is  more  apt  to  form  in  this  than  in  either  of  the  other 
situations  just  mentioned.  The  abscess  may  be  situated  close  to  the 
surface  of  the  brain,  and,  moreover,  it  may  chance  to  lie  over  a 
fracture;  so  that  the  matter  would  only  have  to  make  its  way 
through  a  thin  layer  of  brain-substance  and  the  membranes. 

Tlie  copious  discharge  of  matter  which  suddenly  took  place  from 
the  ear,  some  weeks  after  an  injury  of  the  head,  in  Mr.  Cajsar  Haw- 
kins' case,  may  thus  have  come  from  the  brain.  In  his  report* 
of  the  case,  Mr.  C.  Hawkins  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  the  matter 
came  from  between  the  bone  and  the  dura  mater ;  but  there  are  two 


*  Med,  Qaz,  voL  xvii.  p.  262. 
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important  facte  which  appear  to  me  to  militate  against  this  opinion. 
The  one,  that  diffuse  inflammation  of  the  membranes  almost  con- 
stantly accompanies  suppuration  bet>%'een  the  bone  and  the  dura 
mater ;  and  the  other,  that  had  tlie  matter  really  been  bctweiMi  the 
bone  and  tlie  dura  mater,  and  percolated  through  a  fnicture,  it 
would  have  come  away  gradually  as  it  was  formed,  and  not  in  a 
sudden  burst — in  a  large  quantity.  This  it  is  which  makes  me 
think  that  the  case  was  one  of  cerebral  abscess  which  had  made  its 
way  outward. 

Intimately  connected  with  this  subject  of  traumatic  intra-cranial 
inflammation,  there  is  yet  one  otlier  point  which  lias  not,  I  think, 
been  sufficiently  dwelt  ui)on  by  most  of  die  writers  on  injuries  of 
the  head.  I  allude  to  the  large  quantities  of  serous  fluid  which  are 
sometimes  eflused  into  the  ventricles  afler  injuries  of  this  kind. 

Fluid  is  poured  out  into  the  ventricles,  afler  an  injury-  of  the 
head,  under  very  different  circumstances.  Tlie  efiiision  may  cxjcur, 
and  this  is  generally  the  case,  in  connexion  with  other  mischief  of 
a  more  deadly  nature,  with  acute  inflammation  of  the  membranes. 
For  instance:  in  a  man  who  died  tluree  days  afler  having  lx»en 
trepliined  for  a  compound  and  depressed  fracture  of  the  skull,  the 
sub-arachnoid  tissue  of  the  upper  part  of  the  left  hemisphere  was 
extensively  infiltrated  witli  sero-piunilent  fluid,  and  all  the  ventricles 
were  enormously  distended,  and  filled  with  a  clear,  transparent 
serum ;  the  lining  membrane  being,  throughout,  rough,  and  as  if 
sprinkled  with  tlie  finest  white  sand.  The  septum  lucidum  was  ex- 
ceedingly thin.     The  structure  of  the  brain  was  quite  healthy. 

But  accumulation  of  fluid  within  the  ventricles,  following  an  in- 
jury of  tlie  head,  may  sometimes  be  the  only  morbid  appearance ; 
and  tliis  eflusion  may  be  more  or  less  gradual :  days,  weeks,  months, 
may  elapse  before  any  decided  sjTuptoms  make  their  appearance. 

Of  such  cases  Dr.  Abercrombie  relates  two  strongly-marked 
instances  in  his  work  on  Diseases  of  the  Brainy  pp.  151,  152.  In 
both  these  cases  tlie  effusion  was  slow,  and  the  symptoms  came  on 
gradually.  But  the  efhision  may  take  place  suddenly ;  sjnnptoms 
of  imminent  pressure  are  present,  and,  with  a  scalp-wound  and  bare 
bone,  may  lead  to  an  error  in  diagnosis,  and  the  application  of  the 
trephine. 

A  middle-aged  man  fell  in  the  street,  and  was  picked  up  in- 
sensible, with  some  arterial  bleeding  finom  a  scalp-wound  at  the 
upj>er  and  back  part  of  the  head  ;  the  bone  was  not  exposed.  Ho 
remsiinod  in  a  state  of  collapse  for  some  time,  and  when  he  began 
to  rally  he  became  so  violent  that  two  men  were  obliged  to  hold  him 
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down.  It  appeared  that,  on  the  previous  day,  ho  had  had,  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  some  kind  of  oonvulsive  fit,  but  without  any 
lix)thing  at  the  moutli.  He  was  fi'oely  purged,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  as  he  complained  of  intense  pain  in  the  head,  he  was  bled 
to  ten  ounces.  The  pain  continued,  and  thus  he  went  on  for  seve- 
ral days  with  intense  pain,  notwithstanding  that  he  was  bled  several 
times  and  put  upon  calomel  and  henbane.  On  the  sixth  day,  the 
bone  under  the  scalp-wound  became  exposed,  and  the  soft  parts  in 
the  neighbourhood  slightly  oedematous.  On  the  seventh  day,  early 
in  the  morning,  this  man  was  seized  with  hiccough,  and  suddenly 
fell  into  a  state  of  coma ;  the  insensibility  was  complete ;  the  pupils 
acted  well ;  there  was  no  stertorous  breathing ;  the  pulse  was  feeUe 
and  running.  A  short  time  afterwards,  it  was  determined,  at  a 
constdtation  of  several  Surgeons,  that  a  trephine  should  be  applied 
over  the  exposed  bone,  in  case  there  should,  perchance,  be  any  mat- 
ter between  the  bone  and  the  dura  mater.  No  matter  was  foimd. 
The  bonie  and  the  dura  mater  were  healtliy.  The  patient  continued 
much  in  the  same  state,  and  died  in  the  evening.  Some  serous 
efiusion  was  foimd  between  the  arachnoid  and  the  pia  mater,  espe- 
cially at  the  base  of  the  brain ;  there  was  no  lymph  in  any  part ; 
the  membranes  were  quite  transparent,  and  the  pia  mater  not  con- 
gested. The  ventricles  were  dilated,  and  filled  with  a  large  quan- 
tity of  fluid ;  the  brain  itself  was  watery  throughout,  and  soft.  In 
one  of  the  convolutions,  at  the  base,  there  was  a  small  tubercular 
deposit,  of  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  around  tliis  the  parts  were  soft 
and  injected  to  about  tlu'ee  lines  in  circumference.  No  tubercular 
matter  was  foimd  in  any  of  the  other  organs,  which  were  all  sound* 

What  are  the  symptoms  of  traumatic  intra-cranial  inflamma- 
tion ?  Amongst  the  first  symptoms  usually  noticed  will  be  pain  in 
the  head,  more  or  less  intense,  sometimes  confined  to  the  seat  of 
the  blow,  sometimes  spreading  from  this  over  the  whole  head; 
feverishness,  with  a  hot  skin  and  increased  pulse;  contraction  of 
the  pupils;  intolerance  of  light  and  of  sound.  As  matters  get 
worse,  these  symptoms  increase,  become  more  and  more  marked, 
and  are  soon  followed  by  disturbance  of  the  brain-ftmctions ;  sick- 
ness, restlessness,  constant  tossing  about,  convulsions,  delirium; 
then  drowsiness,  oscillation  and  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  twitchings 
and  spasms  of  the  muscles,  coma,  relaxation  of  the  sphincters,  para- 
lysis, and,  as  indicative  of  suppuration,  rigors. 

Such  are  the  varied  symptoms  at  different  stages  of  inflamma- 
tory mischief  following  an  injury  of  the  head.     In  some  cases  all 
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to  the  inflameil  and  tliickoncd  pia  mater  is  often  of  a  dark,  leaden 
Ime ;  it  may  be,  tou,  adherent  tu  this  membrane,  and  soDened,  and 
easily  torn ;  so  tliat,  in  endeavouring  to  pull  off  the  jiia  mator,  it  not 
nnfreqnently  happens,  not^vitliatanding  all  our  care,  that  patches  of 
brain-substance,  varying  in  size  and  tliickness,  come  away  with 
the  membrane. 

In  all  tbifl,  the  gray  matter  alone,  and  sometimes  only  a  thin 
layer  of  it,  is  involved :  as  to  the  white  substance  of  the  brain,  it 
18  aimply  congested,  the  bloody  pimcta  being  larger  and  more 
ntmiorous  than  usual. 

Such  ore  the  uHual  appearances  when  inflammation  spreads 
inwards  from  an  injiuy  of  the  bono  or  its  coverings.  But  oc- 
casionally it  hajipens  that  the  appearances  in  tliese  cases  diAer 
somewhat. 

On  the  one  band,  there  may  be  extensive  effusion  into  the  cavity 
of  the  arachnoid  without  any  effusion  in  the  pia  mat«r:  thus,  in  a 
case  where  matter  was  lying  between  the  bone  and  the  dura  mater, 
tho  corresponding  cavity  of  the  arachnoid  was  filled  with  pus  and 
lymph,  covering  the  posterior  third  of  the  upper  and  lateral  sm^ace 
of  the  hemisphere,  bnt  there  was  no  efliision  in  the  sub-arachnoid 
tissues.  Of  this  there  are  two  equally  well-marked  cases  meiitiuned 
by  Dr.  Watson ;'  but  according  to  my  own  experience,  such  cases 
are  very  rarely  met  with. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  an  inflamed  dura  mater,  covered,  it  may 
be,  with  lymph  and  pus,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  arachnoid 
escapee,  and  tliis,  too,  notwithstanding  an  extensive  effusion  in  the 
Bub-arachnoid  tiswues.  In  a  cnso  in  which  the  dura  mater  on  the 
left  side  was  covered  with  a  patoh  of  concrete  Ijnnph,  and  matter 
running  &om  thence  along  the  branches  of  the  middle  meningeal 
artery  down  to  the  base  of  the  skull,  no  effusion  was  found  in  the 
cavity  of  the  arachnoid ;  but  there  were  largo  quantifies  of  sero- 
purulont  fluid  in  tlie  sub-arachnoid  tissnes  covering  the  whole  of 
tho  left  hemisphere. 

Such  a  case  is  a  very  uncommon  one.  There  is  no  doubt  that, 
in  tie  great  majority  of  instances  of  meningitis  arising  from  an  in- 
jury of  the  bone,  the  inflammatory  ofliisions  are  poured  into  tho 
cavity  of  the  arachnoid.  But  how  very  rarely  is  any  thing  liko 
exudation  met  with  in  the  araelmoid  in  die  idiopathic  form  of  in- 
flammation I  And  when  this  marked  difference  between  traumatic 
and  idiopatliic  arachnitis  is  spoken  of,  it  must  l*e  borne  in  mind  that 
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Attempts  havo  been  made  at  a  differential  diagnosis  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  various  parts  and  structures  of  the  brain.  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  upper  and  under  parts  of  the  brain  may  bo,  it  is  said, 
distinguished  from  each  other ;  and  so,  too,  it  is  said,  may  inflam- 
mation of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  ventricles,  as  well  as  inflam- 
mation of  the  cortical,  be  distinguished  from  that  of  the  tubular 
structure. 

I  cannot,  however,  say  that  I  think  we  are  at  present  really  in 
a  position  to  go  so  far  as  all  this.  To  take  an  example  from  two  of 
oiu*  modem  teachers.  "  Inflammation  of  the  tubular  portion  of 
the  hemispheres  is  characterised  by  the  appearance  of  convulsions 
previous  to  any  sign  of  mental  excitement"  Such  is  Mr.  Solly's* 
opinion.  And  Dr.  Watson's  if  "  When  the  attack  comes  on  with 
a  sudden  flt  of  convulsion,  the  inflammation  has  commenced  in  the 
pia  mater,  or  arachnoid."  Can  any  thing  illustrate  more  forcibly 
the  difliculties  by  which  we  must  be  surrounded  whenever  we 
may  attempt  to  draw  an  accurate  diagnosis  of  the  exact  parts  of 
the  cranial  contents  involved  in  an  inflammatory  attack  ? 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  convulsions,  that  is,  convulsions 
violently  affecting  the  whole  body,  may  make  their  appearance, 
after  an  injury  of  the  head,  under  very  different  circumstances. 
They  may  come  on  immediately,  or  shortly  after  the  accident ;  they 
may  come  on  a  few  days  after  it.  In  the  first  instance,  they  can, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  have  nothing  to  do  with  inflammation ;  they 
may  pass  off  just  as  suddenly  as  they  came  on,  and  leave  the  patient 
without  a  single  sign  to  denote  tliat  they  arose  fi'om  any  actual 
lesion  of  the  parts  contained  within  tlie  skull.  And  even  in  the 
second  instance,  making  their  appearance  at  the  period  when  in- 
flammation usually  sets  in,  the  convulsions  may  load  us  to  suppose 
that  there  is  inflammation,  when  it  does  not  exist  in  reality.  This 
I  have  seen  now  and  then,  and  some  well-marke<l  instances  of  this 
state  of  things  are  mentioned  by  Sir  B.  BrodiaJ 

Next,  we  have  to  deal  with  the  treatment  of  this  traumatic  intra- 
cranial inflammation.  And  first  as  to  blood-letting.  Strange  it  is 
to  read  of  the  enormous  quantities  of  blood  drawn  from  patients, 
under  such  circumstances,  in  former  times,  and  even  but  a  few 
years  back.     Some  eases,  it  is  true,  recovered  after  this  heroic 
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treatment,  and  notliinp  siiort  of  tins,  it  is  said,  eoiild  \ia\o  saved  tho 
Ufe  of  tlie  putient.  But  the  practice  of  the  jirpsent  day  in  tlio 
wards  of  our  large  hospitals  tells  a  very  different  talc.  For  yeara 
past,  I  have  nuver  seen  any  of  those  frightfid  blood-lettings  which 
I  used  to  witness  ui  the  early  part  of  my  career.  Even  in  intra- 
Onuiial  traumatic  isHammatiDn  we  are  nowadays  much  more  sparing 
of  blood — and  rightly  so,  too. 

Whenever  blond  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  arm,  the  general  con- 
dition of  tho  patient  should  be  carefully  looked  to,  and,  if  the  loss 
of  a  few  ounees  only  of  blood  produce  an  intermission,  a  sinking  of 
the  pulse,  the  blood  should  no  longer  be  allowed  to  flow.  The 
patients  with  whom  we  have  to  deal  in  the  present  day  certiunly  do 
not  require,  noJtlier  could  they,  I  think,  bear  the  loss  of  much  blood. 
I  am  s|)eaking  now  of  the  patients,  such  as  I  find  them,  in  the 
wards  of  our  Londtpn  hospitals.  They,  at  any  rate,  certainly  do  not 
require  much  blood-letting.  If  it  be  thought  absolutely  necessary 
to  draw  blood  fnim  tlic  unn,  it  had  better  bo  done  by  small  bleed- 
ings, repeated  at  intervals  aooording  to  circumstances.  It  is  on  all 
accounts  Itettwr  to  net  ll)u»  oiroumspectly  than  to  try  to  cut  short 
the  inflammatory  attaok  by  large  bleedings.  And  in  every  one  of 
our  bleeding,  not  only  ought  we  to  look  to  the  general  condition  of 
the  patient,  and  Uie  stnti*  of  the  ]iulse,  hut  most  careful  should  we 
be  to  examine  the  blood,  not  so  much  for  tho  sake  of  seeing  whether 
it  is  biifloil  and  ciip|H>d,  as  for  the  relative  proportions  of  the  solid 
and  fluid  parta  of  the  blood.  A  large  amount  of  scrum  with  a  small 
clot  tells  us  that  wo  cannot  with  safety  proceed  further  with  our 
bleedings. 

Some  years  ago,  I  watched  a  ease  wherein  rO[>eat<?d  bleedings, 
within  a  short  time,  were  resorted  to  for  supposed  intra-enuiiiU  in- 
flammation af^er  wncussion.  A  few  hoars  after  tho  last  bleeding, 
which,  altJiough  a  tunall  one,  appeared  to  me,  when  ordered,  not  to 
be  retjuired,  the  imtiont  suddenly  became  perfectly  comatose,  and 
dieil  some  nine  hours  ntlorwards.  Tliero  was  not  a  vestige  of  pus  or 
of  lymph  in  any  part  within  the  skull,  but  large  quantities  ofM'ater 
hud  liwii  tfl'usoil  into  the  ventricles,  and  some  water  was  also  fonnd 
in  the  sub-arachnoid  tissues.  The  other  organs  were  all  healthy. 
I  hRvc  alwaiT"  thought  that  this  patient  died  of  over-bleed ing. 

In  many  oases,  after  the  first  bleeding  from  the  arm,  it  is  most 
ailvantagooiis,  slittuld  further  blood-letting  be  deemed  indispensable, 
to  resort  to  local  bloctling  by  means  of  leeches  applied  to  the  head, 
or  cupping  on  the  nape  of  the  neck.  It  was  a  tavourlte  practice 
witJi  Simson  to  have  leeches  applied  "  en  permanence,"  in  different 
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parts  of  the  head,  at  different  times ;  and  especially  on  the  temples, 
and  over  the  mastoid  processes. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  room  is  to  be  darkened,  the  head 
shaved,  and  raised  higher  than  usual. 

Purging,  free  purging,  is  to  be  brought  into  play  as  soon  as 
possible.  It  is  a  most  valuable  remedy,  and  one  uix)n  which  all 
practical  men  very  justly  lay  great  stress,  and  none  more  so  than 
Dr.  Abcrcrombie,  who  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  according  to  his 
own  experience,  more  recoveries  from  head-affections  of  the  most 
alarming  aspect  take  place  under  the  use  of  very  strong  purging, 
tlian  under  any  other  mode  of  treatment 

And  then  comes  the  local  application  of  severe  cold  to  the  sliaved 
head.  This  is  a  powerful  remedy,  and  not  to  be  used  without  all 
due  caution,  for  the  effects  of  it  are  sometimes  most  striking.  If 
thought  necessary,  pounded  ice,  or  the  cold  douche,  are  the  means 
the  most  readilv  obtained  and  used  in  such  cases. 

One  of  the  earliest  remedies  should  be  mercury,  calomel  in  small 
doses,  and  frequently  repeated  until  the  gums  begin  to  be  affected. 
Is  opium  to  be  combined  with  it  ?  About  this  there  is  great  di- 
versity of  opinion.  By  some  Surgeons,  opium  in  these  cases  is 
strongly  condemned ;  by  others,  it  is  used  without  scruple.  I 
have  frequently  seen  calomel  and  opium  prescribed  in  traumatic 
inflammation  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  by  some  of  the  most 
practical  and  best  Surgeons,  and  I  must  say,  without  any  of  the 
drawbacks,  as  far  as  I  could  perceive,  so  commonly  adverted  to. 
And  opium,  or,  better  still,  morphia,  is  doubtless  of  great  value  in 
many  cases  presenting  some  of  the  most  characteristic  symptoms 
of  inflammation.  In  furious  delirium  super\'ening  a  few  days  after 
an  injury  of  the  head,  with  well-marked  symptoms  of  an  inflamma- 
tory attack,  calomel  and  morphia  are  of  the  utmost  use.  Of  this, 
abundant  proofe  are  to  be  found  in  the  best  authorities ;  and  prac- 
ticallv,  I  have  several  times  witnessed  the  beneficial  effects  of  these 
remedies  in  such  cases. 

Antimony  I  have  always  avoided.  I  know  that  it  is  frequently 
used  by  some  Surgeons  of  great  eminence ;  but  I  have  always  been 
afraid  of  the  vomiting  which  it  might  produce.  It  is  an  uncertain 
remedy  in  this  respect,  and  I  have  oflen  seen  even  a  small  dose  pro- 
duce sickness. 

Are  we  to  use  blisters?  Not,  I  think,  in  the  first  stage. 
Later  on  they  oflen  prove  most  beneficial,  and  may  be  applied  over 
the  head,  or  nape  of  the  necL  The  French  Surgeons,  however, 
and  especially  Boyer,  advocate  the  early  use  of  a  blistering-cap  to 
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the  head.  And  should  a  blistering-cap  have  been  thus  applied, 
great  benefit  may,  occasionally,  be  derived  from  the  use  of  mer- 
cury to  the  blistered  surface,  which,  in  fact,  is  to  be  dressed  with 
mercury. 

In  estimating  any  plan  of  treatment  in  cases  of  inflammation 
after  injuries  of  the  head,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  examine 
thoroughly  into  the  state  of  the  different  viscera,  and  especially  of 
the  kidneys.  This  is  a  point  to  which  I  have  already  more  than 
once  adverted ;  and  feeling  as  I  do,  from  practical  experience,  the 
absolute  necessity  of  not  overlooking  this  matter,  again  do  I  allude 
to  it  in  this  subject  of  traimiatic  inflammation. 

A  healthy  or  a  diseased  condition  of  the  kidneys  may  not  only 
lead  us  to  modify  oiu*  treatment,  but  oiu*  views  of  the  case  in  hand, 
knowing,  as  we  now  do,  how  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  very 
symptoms  about  the  head  are  dependent  upon  the  diseased  condition 
of  these  viscera. 

If  recovery  takes  place  after  intra-cranial  inflammation,  the 
patient  should  be  put  upon  his  guard  against  running  any  risk  of  a 
relapse ;  and  especially  should  he  be  cautioned  about  his  mode  of 
living,  and  his  future  habits  for  some  time  to  come.  There  is,  it  is 
well  known,  no  class  of  cases  which  require  more  afler-care,  and 
none  in  which  a  relapse  is  so  apt  on  the  slightest  provocation  to 
take  place. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  our  endeavours,  the  inflammation  may 
get  ahead;  symptoms  of  pressure  follow;  and  then  comes  the  ques- 
tion of  applying  the  trephine. 

In  discussing  the  question  of  perforating  the  skull  in  contused 
bone,  and  in  fiactiu'es  with  symptoms  of  intra-cranial  suppm*ation, 
it  was  settled  that  the  dura  mater  is  to  be  divided  if  there  are  evi- 
dences of  matter  underneath  this  membrane ;  that  is,  if  the  dura 
mater,  tense,  and  without  any  pulsation,  bulges  into  the  trephinc- 
bole ;  and  some  cases  were  mentioned  in  which  the  patient's  life 
had  been  saved  by  this  proceeding, — cases  in  which  circumscribed 
suppuration  had  occurred  within  the  arachnoid.  But  nothing  was 
said  about  the  treatment  of  abscess  within  the  brain-substance,  such 
abscess  not  being  necessarily  connected  either  with  contusion  of  the 
bone  or  with  fracture. 

An  abscess  may  form  in  the  brain  after  any  and  every  kind  of 
injury  of  the  head ;  and  it  is  with  this  abscess,  which  may  give  rise 
to  the  symptoms  of  pressure,  that  we  have  now  to  deaL 

In  such  a  case  it  may  occur  that  the  matter  in  the  brain  is  let 
out  by  simply  taking  away  a  piece  of  the  bone,  the  dura  mater  un- 
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derneath  being  in  a  sloughy  condition.  Thus  it  happened  in  a  case 
at  St  George's  Hospital,  a  few  years  back,  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Caesar  Hawkins.  The  trephine  was  applied  over  aij  exposed  portion 
of  the  left  parietal  for  well-marked  symptoms  of  compression  of  the 
brain  which  had  come  on  a  month  after  the  accident  The  operation 
was  iKjrfonncd  under  the  supposition  that  matter  would  be  found 
between  the  bone  and  the  dura  mater :  but  such  was  not  the  case ; 
the  dura  mater  proved  to  be  in  a  sloughy  state,  with  an  opening,  of 
the  size  of  the  thumb,  through  which  escaped  a  quantity  of  very 
foul  matter  and  brain-like  substance.  The  man  died  five  days  aft;er 
the  operation;  and  then  was  found  in  the  back  part  of  the  left 
hemisphere  a  good-sized  abscess,  extending  down  to  the  lateral 
ventricle,  into  which  it  had  nearly  burst 

It  liappens  more  frequently,  however,  that  the  dura  mater  is  not 
in  this  sloughy  state.  One  is  led  by  the  symptoms  to  divide  this 
membrane,  and  then,  finding  that  this  affords  no  relief  to  the  symp- 
toms, is  one  warranted  in  cutting  into  the  brain  in  search  of  an  ab- 
scess ?  Tlie  warrant  in  such  a  difficult  matter  necessarily  depends 
upon  the  circumstances.  Should  there  be  good  reason  for  believing 
that  a  cerebral  abscess  exists  under,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of,  the 
part  of  the  skull  perforated,  there  is  no  doubt  that  one  would  be 
warranted  in  incising  the  brain. 

Roux*  laid  open  the  dura  mater,  and  finding  nothing  imder  this 
membrane,  proceeded  no  further.  The  symptoms  increased,  and 
the  patient  died  in  a  few  days.  Immediately  under  die  cortical 
substance  of  the  brain  was  a  large  abscess,  situated  a  little  below  and 
beliind  the  spot  trephined.  The  matter  might  easily  have  been 
reached  by  a  very  slight  cut  in  the  brain  at  this  part,  and  in  such  a 
case,  with  decided  sjTuptoms  of  compression,  one  may  well  regret 
that  no  attempt  at  all  was  made  to  find  the  matter. 

J.  L.  Petitf  was  more  fortunate  in  the  issue  of  his  case  of  trau- 
matic abscess  of  the  brain.  Tliis  celebrated  Surgeon  trepanned  the 
head  of  a  child,  nine  years  old,  for  a  compound  fracture  with  de- 
pression. Feverish  symptoms  set  in  on  the  fifth  or  sixth  day ;  on 
the  following  day  the  womid  was  dry,  and  the  dura  mater,  of  a 
darkish-brown  colour,  bulged  into  the  trephine-hole :  evidently 
there  was  matter  imder  the  dura  mater ;  this  membrane  was  divided, 
and  a  tablespoonful  of  brown,  fetid  serosity  escaped.  The  symptoms 
were  not  relieved  by  this  operation,  but  nothing  further  was  dona 
Slatters  went  on  from  bad  to  worse,  and  there  was  but  little  hope 
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left,  wton,  on  tlie  second  morning  after  the  operation,  tlio  little  fellow 
appeared  to  bo  nuiob  hotter.  Tlie  improvement  wbich  had  taken 
place  was  explained  when  the  head  was  dressed  ;  a  large  quantity  of 
foul  pus  was  found  in  the  dressings,  which  were  saturated  with  it, 
and  this  had  come  trom  a  large  abscess  in  the  brain,  which  had 
burst  during  the  night.  The  patient  was  quite  well  witliin  two 
months  afterwards. 

It  was  tlio  fortunate  issue  of  this  case  which,  doubtless,  led  M, 
Velpeau*  to  recommend  delaying  the  incision  into  the  brain  when- 
ever the  symjiloms  are  not  very  urgent.  In  thus  delaying,  M. 
Yelpeau  thinks  that  if  matter  existed  in  the  brain,  it  would,  in  all 
probability,  gradually  push  its  way  towards  tho  ti'ephine-holo,  and, 
at  any  rate,  render  the  operation  less  hazardous. 

Dupuytren,t  far  fi-om  waiting  thus,  at  once  plunged  a  knife 
into  the  brain,  and  thereby,  in  all  probability,  saved  tho  life  of  his 
patient.  A  young  man  was  struck  on  the  top  of  the  head,  in  a 
brawl,  with  a  knife,  the  blade  of  which  broke  in  the  bone,  afl^r 
having  |>erforated  the  skull ;  but  tlie  exact  nature  of  the  injury  was 
overlooked  by  a  Surgeon,  who  sinij^ly  brought  the  lips  of  the  woniiJ 
together,  Tlie  wound  healed  readily,  and  every  thing  went  on 
well  for  several  years,  save  some  occasional  pains  about  the  scar. 
This  man  was  subsequently  admitted  Into  the  Hotel  Dieu  in  a  state 
of  etupefaotion,  into  which  ho  had  suddenly  fallen.  On  examining 
the  scar,  a  foreign  budv  was  clearly  felt  undemeatli  it,  and  tliis,  when 
laid  bare,  proved  to  bo  tlie  [mint  of  the  knife.  Tlie  trephine  was 
applied  ;  the  symptoms  nevertheless  continueil,  and  paraH'sIs  of  tlie 
Opposite  side  of  the  body  made  its  appearance.  Tho  dura  mater 
was  now  laid  open ;  nothing  was  found  under  tills  membrane ;  n 
knife  was  therefore  plunged  into  the  brain,  and  immeiliateiy  a  large 
quantify  of  matter  flowed  out.  That  very  night  all  the  symptonw 
disappeared,  and  the  patient  ultimately  recovered. 

Dupuytrcn's  bold  proceeding  was  followed  by  complete  success. 
And  BO,  too,  might  De  la  Pe'kToniet  have  been  equally  successful, 
had  he  been  allowed  to  do  that  which  ho  wished.  A  man  was  tre- 
panned, and  a  large  quantity  of  matter  was  evacuated  from  imder 
the  bono,  with  great  relief  to  the  symptoms.  On  the  second  morn- 
ing, however,  the  sj-mptoms  were  as  bad  as  ever.  De  la  Peyronie 
laid  open  the  dura  mater,  and,  finding  nothing  there,  propose*! 
cutting  into  the  brain;  but  this  wan  declined,     llie  patient  died. 


*  PUiiM.tr  T,'lf.  |:»M.  p.  ^7.  I   IHm.  par  Arme,  dc  dutrrr.  t.  i\.  p.  UO. 
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An  abscess  was  found  in  the  brain  at  the  depth  of  three  or  four 
lines,  and  immediately  underneath  the  opening  in  the  skull. 

And  within  the  last  few  years,  a  Surgeon*  has  been  bold 
enough  not  only  to  make  several  different  cuts  into  divers  parts 
of  the  brain  for  a  traumatic  abscess,  but  even  to  lay  open  one 
of  the  lateral  ventricles  for  the  evacuation  of  matter  therein  con- 
tained* In  this  case  a  man,  aged  40,  met  with  a  severe  com- 
pound fracture  of  the  skull,  and  ultimately  lost  several  pieces  of 
the  frontal  bone.  He  did  well ;  but  five  weeks  after- the  removal  of 
the  bone,  cerebral  symptoms  made  their  appearance.  The  scar  was 
laid  open,  and  three  more  pieces  of  loose  bono  were  taken  away. 
The  symptoms  still  persisting,  Dr.  Detmold  was  led  to  think  that 
there  was  an  abscess  in  tbe  brain.  The  scar  was  now  dissected  off, 
with  the  portion  of  the  dura  mater  to  which  it  was  attached ;  an 
incision  an  inch  long  and  half  an  inch  deep  was  then  made  into  the 
brain-substance,  and  a  thick  stream  of  healthy  pus  flowed  out.  The 
symptoms  were  at  once  relieved,  and  the  patient  progressed  most 
satisfactorily  until  hernia  cerebri  occurred.  This  was  kept  down 
by  pressure ;  and  on  the  eighteenth  day  after  the  opening  of  the 
abscess,  the  patient  was  about,  a  hole  through  which  a  probe  could 
be  passed  into  a  cavity  in  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain  still  remain- 
ing. Three  weeks  afterwards,  although  he  felt  very  well,  tliis  man 
began  to  lose  his  memory;  he  even  forgot  his  own  name,  and 
could  no  longer  read  nor  write.  The  parts  involved  in  the  injury 
became  hot  and  swollen,  and  stupor  reappeared.  A  fresh  incision 
was  made  through  the  integuments  into  the  brain,  but  this  time  no 
matter  followed ;  the  symptoms,  however,  appeared  to  be  greatly 
relieved.  Dr.  Detmold  probed  the  wound,  and  found  that  the 
instrument  passed  four  inches  and  a  half  into  the  brain  towards  the 
lateral  ventricle,  into  which  it  was  thought  that  the  abscess  had 
burst.  The  patient  continued  to  mend  for  a  time,  but  five  days 
aftierwards  he  became  speechless.  It  was  then  thought  advisable 
to  explore  for  more  matter  ;  and  seven  weeks  after  the  first  incision, 
another  one,  an  inch  and  a  half  deep,  was  made  into  the  brain,  and 
a  probe  passed  in  nearly  five  inches.  Shortly  after,  matter  flowed 
freely  through  the  wound.  The  patient  sank  the  same  evening. 
Both  ventricles  contained  a  large  quantity  of  thin  pus,  and  at  the 
anterior  comer  of  the  roof  of  the  left  one  there  was  the  last  incision. 
The  brain  itself  was  vascular,  and  nothing  more. 

There  are  many  bold  deeds  in  the  recoi'ds  of  surgery  appcrtain- 
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ing  to  injuries  of  the  head,  but  Dr.  Detraold's  must  be  classed 
amongst  the  boldest.  The  first  incision  certainly  saved  the  man 
from  impending  death ;  and,  in  the  state  that  he  was  subsequently 
in,  it  might  be  argued  that  he  was  none  the  worse  off  for  the  other 
mcisions,  which  ofiered  him  the  only  chance  of  safety,  if  chance  of 
safety  there  was.  Few  Surgeons  will,  however,  be  found  to  follow 
Dr.  Detmold's  example. 

PRESCOTT  HEWETT. 
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Provisions  in  the  Structure  of  the  Spine  against  Injury, 

ACCIDENTS  to  the  vertebral  column  derive  their  chief  import- 
ance from  the  dangers  which  result  to  the  spinal  cord  contained 
within  it,  eitlier  at  the  time  or  subsequently.  Before  proceeding  to 
treat  of  these,  it  may  be  of  advantage  to  take  a  survey  of  the  struc- 
ture, in  order  to  be  reminded  of  the  parts  most  subject  to  injury, 
under  the  varieties  of  exposure  to  violence. 

As  a  portion  of  the  skeleton,  the  spine  serves  different  uses, 
some  of  which  appear  inconsistent  with  the  others :  it  is  a  beam,  or 
girder  for  connecting  different  members  of  the  body ;  a  support  to 
the  ribs  in  breathing ;  a  pillar  for  sustaining  the  weight ;  an  elastic, 
jointed  mechanism  for  motion ;  and  a  case  for  protecting  the  most 
delicate  and  vitally  important  organ  next  to  the  brain,  viz.  the 
medulla  spinalis.  The  security  which  belongs  to  the  spinal  cord 
depends  mainly  on  the  column  being  fittingly  elastic,  and  having  a 
nicely  graduated  flexibility.  From  consisting  of  numerous  bones, 
all  of  which,  as  they  are  piled  one  above  the  other,  rest  on  three 
distinct  points  of  support,  a  force  applied  to  the  pillar  in  any  single 
part  is  immediately  difiused  in  many  different  directions ;  the  cush- 
ions of  intervertebral  substance,  interposed  between  the  bodies  of 
the  vertebrae,  act  as  so  many  buffers  to  break  the  suddenness  of  col- 
lisions ;  the  oblique  processes  are  shaped  as  wedges,  and  are  opposed 
to  each  other  with  their  sharp  edges  reversed,  so  that  as  the  one 
slides  downwards  upon  the  other,  the  bases  of  both  wedges  approxi- 
mate, and  the  descent  is  thereby  gradually  impeded :  again,  by  the 
overlapping,  like  scale-armour,  in  alternately  opposite  directions,  of 
the  two  sets  of  oblique  processes,  the  vertebrae  are  so  interlocked, 
each  with  the  bone  above  and  below,  that  only  a  slight  degree  of  mo- 
tion is  permitted  between  any  two  adjoining  vertebrae,  while  exten- 
sive motion  may  take  place  in  several  together.  Then,  in  conformity 
with  the  column  being  flexible  in  various  degrees  at  different  parts, 
there  are  introduced,  to  equalise  the  movements  at  the  points  of 
junction,  a  succession  of  slight  curvatures : — for  example,  the  verte- 
brsc  of  the  dorsal  region,  from  sustaining  the  ribs,  possess  but  slight 
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mobility,  while  the  cervical  vertebrse  above,  on  which  the  hoad  i» 
poised,  are  peculiarly  flexible ;  hence  it  is  arranged  that  tlic  cervical 
vertebrae,  where  they  unite  with  the  dorsal,  shall  form  a  curve,  the 
convexity  of  which  is  directed  forwards;  by  that  means  a  force  falling 
on  the  lower  vertebraB  of  tlie  neck  is  diffused  through  a  succession 
of  different  joints,  each  more  inflexible  than  the  other,  till  it  is  Anally 
lost  in  the  dorsal  portion,  oppositely  encur\'ated.  In  a  similar 
manner,  the  vertebrae  of  tlie  lumbar  region,  which,  from  being  at 
tlie  base  of  the  column  and  supporting  the  whole  superincumbent 
weight,  and  from  being  connected  with  an  immovable  foimdution, 
the  sacrum,  are  especially  subject  to  strains  and  jars,  have  a  curva- 
ture, with  its  convexity  forwards,  which  answers  as  a  sort  of  archeil 
spring  to  break  concussion.  Tlie  next  provision  for  the  safety  of 
the  spinal  cord  is  found  in  tlie  mode  of  its  being  secured  to  the  in- 
terior of  the  canal.  The  medulla  is  of  small  dimensions  compared 
to  its  bony  case ;  then,  the  araclmoid  membrane,  instead  of  being 
in  close  contact  with  the  cord,  surrounds  it  loosely,  and  the  inter- 
vening space  is  occupied  by  water, — the  subarachnoid  fluid;  the 
arachnoid  membrane,  tlius  enclosing  a  layer  of  water  around  the 
cord,  is  safely  tacked  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  proper  sheath, 
or  tlieca,  by  the  ligamenta  deuticulata;  and  the  theca  itself,  the 
prolongation  of  the  dura  mater  of  the  brain,  is  attached  loosely  to 
the  inside  of  the  osseous  canal :  for  although,  at  the  top  of  the 
column,  it  adheres  firmly  to  the  borders  of  the  foramen  magnum,  it 
is  connected  generally  by  those  processes  alone  sent  off^  laterally  on 
the  roots  of  the  nerves,  as  tliey  emerge  successively  at  the  uiter- 
vertebral  foramina.  Accordingly,  the  medulla  may  be  said  to  flout 
on  a  water-bed ;  and  that  bed  is  hung  from  the  sides  of  the  canal 
by  cords  not  unhke  those  by  which  the  sailor  suspends  his  hammock 
to  tlie  cabin's  roof.  The  last  instance  of  the  provisions  for  the 
security  of  the  spinal  cord  that  may  be  adduced,  is  presented  in  its 
mode  of  termination  in  man.  In  quadrupeds,  from  the  spine  being 
horizontal,  and  supported  equally  by  the  fore  and  hind  legs,  tlie 
lumbar  regio^i  is  not  exposed  more  than  other  parts  to  strains  or 
pressure ;  and  it  appears  that,  in  correspondence  with  that  freedom 
from  danger,  the  medulla  is  continued  within  it  to  the  sacrum. 
But  in  man,  of  u^^.olt  age,  the  length  of  the  organ  is  curtailed ;  it 
ends  abruptly  at  the  second  lumbar  vertebra.  For  a  short  distance 
above  that  point,  the  cord  is  thickly  enveloped  in  the  origins  of  the 
nerves  of  the  lower  extremities ;  but  below,  the  canal  is  occupied 
merely  by  the  bundle  of  miscellaneous  roots,  anterior  and  posterior, 
which  form  together  the  canda  equina.     It  would  appear  that  this 
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arrangement  was  designed  to  avert  from  the  medulla  those  dangers 
to  which  it  would  have  been  exposed^  had  it  been  continued  down 
to  the  end  of  tlie  canal  in  the  sacrum.  From  the  whole  weight  of 
tlie  body  bearing  upon  tlie  lowest  lumbar  vertebrae,  and  from  the 
column  enjoying  greater  freedom  of  motion  there  than  elsewhere, 
it  is  manifest  that  tlie  bones  in  that  situation  are  more  liable  than 
above,  to  sudden  jolts  and  jars  of  a  severe  kind :  it  is  apparent, 
therefore,  that  shocks  which  would  be  harmless  to  the  loose,  cord- 
like  structures  composing  the  cauda  equina,  would  be  destructive 
to  the  functions  of  an  organ  of  such  delicate  and  soft  consistence  as 
tlie  spinal  cord. 

Yet,  admitting  that  all  parts  of  the  mechanism  of  the  spine  dis- 
play admirable  adaptations  for  the  defence  of  the  spinal  cord,  and 
for  accommodating  it  to  its  other  offices,  the  union  of  mobility  with 
stability,  in  an  erect  pillar  destined  to  support  weight,  implies  the 
introduction  of  an  element  of  weakness ;  and  we  shall  find  that  cer- 
tain parts  are,  therefore,  more  vulnerable  than  others.  The  points 
of  greatest  weakness  are  those  at  which  a  flexible  region  joins  on  to 
one  that  is  relatively  inflexible.  Observation  has  shown,  that  of  the 
whole  spine,  the  portions  most  liable  to  fracture  are  the  cervico- 
dorsal  and  the  dorsi-lumbar  parts  respectively ;  at  each  of  which  a 
transition,  from  a  structure  that  is  supple,  to  another  that  is  stifi^, 
or  vice,  versay  takes  place.  The  proneness  of  the  column  to  give 
way  at  these  situations  Sir  C.  Bell  aptly  illustrated  by  the  breaking 
of  a  fishing-rod :  if,  in  throwing  his  fly  with  a  long  cast,  the  trout- 
fisher  snap  his  rod  across,  the  fracture  will  be  found,  not  at  the 
middle  of  any  of  the  pieces,  but  at  one  of  the  joints ;  that  is,  the 
bending  force,  which,  if  the  rod  had  been  equally  flexible  through- 
out, would  have  been  diffused  uninterruptedly  over  its  whole  length, 
is  arrested  at  the  site  of  the  brass  socket,  which  does  not  partake  of 
the  flexibility;  it  is,  therefore,  concentrated  there,  and  the  wood 
breaks  near  the  junction. 

Sprains  of  the  Back. 

Selecting  for  our  consideration,  in  the  first  place,  the  more 
ordinary  and  less  dangerous  injuries  of  the  spine,  sprains  claim 
early  notice.  Tliey  are  usually  caused  by  a  person  falling  from  a 
height,  or  by  a  heavy  weight  coming  down  unexpectedly  on  his 
neck  and  shoulders.  For  example,  a  bricklayer  recklessly  leapt 
from  the  top  of  a  newly-built  four-storied  house  on  a  thick  heap  of 
sand  upon  the  ground ;  and  having  alighted  on  his  buttocks,  he  did 


not  suffer  any  more  scrioitB  injury  than  a  bad  sprain  at  his  loins. 
Another  mst:moe  was  tliat  of  a  navvy  working  in  a  railwuy  cutting; 
a  maae  of  earth,  having  become  loosened  over  his  head,  fell  princi- 
pally on  his  shoulders,  and,  as  it  buried  him,  caused  him  to  reoeive  u 
se^'are  sprain  in  his  hack.  Tlie  effect  of  accidents  of  euch  a  kind 
is,  that  tlie  vertebral  column  is  violently  and  estensivoly  curved 
forwards ;  and  as  the  lumbar  is  not  only  the  most  flexible  regioTi,  but 
from  being  at  the  base  of  the  pillar,  has  the  whole  superincumbent 
weight  thrown  upon  it,  the  strain  will  be  greatest  at  that  part.  We 
may  also  conclude  that,  in  consequence  of  the  weak  condition  of  tlie 
articulations  at  the  dorsi-lumbar  jimction,  adverted  to  above,  tbe 
force  of  the  injury  will  bo  severely  felt  in  the  vertebra?  there. 

To  form  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  amount  of  legion  from  such 
extreme  flexion,  we  must  take  into  \-iew  the  difference  in  the  eSeota 
produced  on  the  structures,  according  as  they  are  situated  at  the 
convex  or  the  concave  side  of  the  curvature.  The  extensive  bending 
of  the  column  may  be  looked  on  as  a  near  approach  to  the  act  of 
breaking ;  and  it  is  known,  from  the  laws  of  mechanics,  that  when 
a  beam  of  limber,  which  may  represent  the  spine,  is  broken  by 
being  greatly  bent,  Uie  force  engaged  has  a  distinct  effect  on  tliree 
different  portions  of  the  timber.  Dividing  the  beam  int«  thi-oe  e<}ual 
part*,  that  on  the  convex  side  of  the  eurv  e  resists  fracture  through 
the  tenacity  of  its  textures;  the  third  on  the  concave  side  resists 
through  the  density  of  its  flbres;  and  the  intermediate  part  is  in  a 
neutral  condition,  neitlier  over-stretclieil  nor  comprossod ;  at  least,  bo 
long  as  the  parts  on  each  side  preserve  their  integrity.  Applying 
the  same  principle  to  the  spine  when  bent  forwards  to  an  extreme 
degree,  short  of  being  broken,  it  will  be  understood  that  the  struc- 
tures (muscles,  tendons,  ligaments)  lying  on  the  posterior  side  of 
the  pillar  will  be  subject  to  a  process  of  over-stretching;  those  ia 
front  to  one  of  compression  ;  and  that  the  spinal  cord,  occupying 
the  central,  neutral  space,  will  be  exempt  from  injmy.  Now,  by 
the  term  sprain  it  is  imphed  that  the  a<rcident  has  not  been  so  se- 
vere as  to  implicate  the  medulla.  Accordingly  we  may  exjieot  to 
find  evidences  of  the  fibrous  structures  generally,  in  tlie  l<jwer  half 
of  the  hack,  having  been  strained,  and  perhaps  even  partially  lacer- 
ated. These  include  the  lutnbar  fascia,  the  tendinous  expansions, 
the  intermuscular  septa,  the  tendons  themselves,  and  the  ligaments, 
particularly  the  interspinous  ligaments.  As  to  the  ligamenta  sub- 
flava,  it  may  be  BUp|>osed  that,  owing  to  their  central  situation  and 
elasticity,  they  escape  being  ruptured.  Again,  upon  the  (.-oncave 
side,  the  intervertebral  substances  will  undergo  compression,  espe- 
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cially  on  tlieir  anterior  borders ;  but  as  they  are  protected  by  their 
toughness  and  resiliency,  they  do  not  suffer  greatly.  There  are, 
however,  situated  on  each  side  of  the  spine,  at  the  very  place  where 
the  chief  flexion  takes  place,  the  kidneys ;  which  are  not  unfre- 
quently  injured  by  the  sudden  bending  and  compression.  (For  the 
symptoms  of  this  lesion,  see  Injuries  of  the  Abdomen.) 

Together  with  the  over-stretching  and,  it  may  be  presumed,  the 
laceration,  of  the  textures  on  the  posterior  surfaces  of  the  spine, 
there  will  be  ecchymosis;  but  as  the  blood  is  extra vasated  principally 
in  the  deeper  structures,  beneath  the  aponeuroses,  and  as  the  inte- 
gument is  peculiarly  thick,  it  does  not  usually  show  itself  for  several 
days.  Very  early  after  the  accident,  considerable  tumefaction  takes 
place  in  the  whole  region  of  the  loins,  accompanied  with  other  signs 
of  inflammation.  The  patient  suffers  a  great  deal  of  pain,  aggra- 
vated by  his  attempting  to  raise  the  body  from  the  bent  into  the  erect 
position.  He  is  incapable  of  walking,  except  with  the  support  of 
others,  or  by  resting  the  weight  of  his  body  on  his  arms  by  grasp- 
ing both  knees ;  he  lies  in  bed  on  his  side,  with  the  body  slightly 
bent  forwards ;  and  it  is  an  agony  for  him  to  have  to  turn  round. 

Prognosis,  In  the  majority  of  cases  of  sprain  of  the  back,  it  may 
be  anticipated  that  aft;er  conflnement,  with  appropriate  treatment, 
to  bed  or  sofa  for  a  week  or  fortnight,  the  patient  will  be  able  to 
get  about ;  but  it  is  probable  that  several  additional  weeks  will  pass 
before  he  loses  all  stiffness  and  pain.  This  continuance  of  the 
effects  of  the  injury  sometimes  gives  rise  to  the  apprehension  lest, 
by  chronic  inflammation  extending  to  the  deep  parts  of  the  spine, 
either  caries  of  tlie  vertebrae,  or  a  morbid  thickening  of  the  mem- 
branes of  the  spuial  cord,  should  supervene.  Experience,  how- 
ever, does  not  warrant  us  in  entertaining  such  fears.  Disease  of 
the  spine,  ending  in  angular  curvature,  it  will  presently  be  seen, 
is  essentially  a  constitutional  disorder ;  and  although,  when  lurking 
in  the  system,  it  may  be  provoked  and  become  manifest  aft;er  an 
injury  to  the  back,  like  that  of  a  sprain,  the  latter  cannot  be  alleged 
to  have  originally  brought  it  on.  Again,  in  reference  to  tliicken- 
ing  of  the  membranes  of  the  cord,  accompanied,  perhaps,  with 
degeneration  of  tlie  structure  of  the  medulla,  producing  paraplegia, 
it  may  be  admitted  tliat  such  consequences  can,  in  some  cases,  be 
traced  to  violent  sprains :  but  the  same  morbid  conditions  are  met 
with  where  no  such  accidents  have  previously  occurred ;  and  the 
proportion  of  cases  in  which  a  sprain  is  followed  by  such  bad  effects 
is  so  small,  that  in  ordinary  practice  we  are  entitled  to  give  a  fa- 
vourable prognosis. 
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A  question  may  arise  as  to  tlio  subsequent  effect  on  the  kidneys, 
when  they  liave  been  squeezed  and  partially  toni  by  sudden,  extreme 
flexion  of  the  spine.  For  example,  from  the  falling-in  of  a  house, 
a  woman  was  bruised  in  the  loins;  she  died  afterwards  from 
Bright's  disease  of  the  kidneys ;  and  a  medico-legal  question  was 
started  in  the  courts  of  law,  whether  the  injur)-  had  a  share  in  in- 
ducing the  fatal  disease.  Pathologists  have  not  hitherto  been  able 
to  establish,  that  any  particular  morbid  process  is  set  up  as  a  se- 
quence of  compression  or  bruising  of  the  substance  of  the  kidney. 
It  is  commonly  found,  hi  those  cases  of  sprain  of  the  loins  where 
the  urine  is  mixed  with  blood,  that  the  discoloration  of  the  water 
lasts  only  for  two  or  tliree  days;  and  that,  when  it  cea:>es,  no 
further  bad  effects  ensue. 

TreatmetiL  When  a  man  receives  a  bad  sprain  in  tlie  back,  the 
injury  is  commonly  attended  with  so  much  general  concussion  to 
the  body,  that  he  may  be,  at  first,  in  a  state  of  collapse :  which 
will  probably  raise  the  question,  whether  some  internal  viscus,  the 
liver  or  bowel,  may  not  have  been  ruptured,  and  internal  haemor- 
rhage be  taking  place.  A  short  delay  is  therefore  often  called  for, 
before  the  appropriate  treatment  can  be  commenced.  Tliat  will 
consist,  si)eaking  generally,  of  antiphlogistic  measures,  constitu- 
tional and  local.  After  an  active  mercurial  purge,  a  dose  or  two  of 
Dover's  jwwder  may  be  given,  with  salines  at  inter\-als.  The  diet 
ought  to  be  spare.  In  those  of  vigorous  constitution,  the  abstrac- 
tion of  blood  may  be  required.  Afterwards,  nothing  will  conduce 
more  to  the  comfort  of  the  patient  than  well-managed  fomentation 
of  the  back ;  u:«ing  for  that  purpose  a  piece  of  soft,  nearly  worn-out 
blanket,  covered  first  with  thin  oil-cloth,  to  retain  the  moisture, 
and  then  with  dry  blankets  to  retain  the  warmth.  If  the  pain  be 
unabated,  lead-lotion  and  opium  may  be  added  to  the  poppy  toinen- 
tation.  Anotlier  plan  may  be  successfiilly  adopted :  Wz.  covering 
the  part  with  thick  compresses  of  cotton-wool,  soaked  till  moist  with 
a  lotion  consisting  of  the  tincture  of  arnica,  in  the  proportion  of  an 
ounce  to  the  pint  of  water,  and  laying  over  it  gutta-percha  tissue. 
Amendment  will  be  denoted  by  the  patient's  turning  in  bed  more 
fi^eely,  and  seeking  to  sit  up.  At  that  period,  stimulating  lini- 
ments, or  the  application  of  the  compound  tincture  of  iodine,  will 
bo  callcil  for.  AMien  able  to  ^^^alk,  he  will  be  benefited  by  a  warm 
plaster  to  his  loins.  Before  leaving  his  couch,  stays,  like  a  riding- 
belt,  stifibneil  with  steel  ribs,  may  be  pronded  as  a  supi)ort. 
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Fractures  and  Dislocations  of  the  Spine. 

In  what  follows,  it  is  proposed  to  treat,  first,  of  the  injuries  of 
the  column  as  they  are  confined  to  the  bones  and  joints ;  secondly, 
of  the  effects  on  the  spinal  cord  within. 

A  piX3liminary  remark  may  be  made  in  regard  to  associating 
fractures  and  dislocations  of  the  vertebrae  in  the  above  title.  As  a 
general  statement,  it  may  be  held  true,  that  when  a  man,  according 
to  the  common  expression,  has  his  ^^  back  broken,''  these  two  kinds 
of  injuries  accompany  each  other.  It  need  not  be  denied  that  dislo- 
cation occasionally  takes  place  without  firacture,  or  vice  versd.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  almost  invariably  found  that,  when  the  displacement 
of  the  vertebraB  is  considerable,  and  the  case  appears  one  of  dislo- 
cation alone,  some  portions  of  the  bones  are  broken ;  and  that  when 
firacture  is  the  principal  injury,  there  is  dislocation,  partial  or  entire, 
of  one  or  other  of  the  joints.  That  combination  is  readily  under- 
stood when  we  take  into  account  the  irregular  forms  of  the  ver- 
tebrae, and  tlie  over-lapping  of  their  various  processes.  In  the 
dorsal  region  the  bones  are  so  closely  locked,  and  the  processes, 
especially  the  spinous,  so  long  and  overhanging,  that  simple  dislo- 
cation appears  impossible ;  but  in  the  cervical  and  lumbar  regions, 
where  motion  is  free,  and  the  articular  surfaces  are  either  more  hori- 
zontal than  vertical,  or  tlie  processes  stand  out  apart,  a  considerable 
amount  of  dislocation  may  take  place^  accompanied  with  but  little 
firacture.  For  example,  a  case  has  been  related  by  Mr.  Holmes,  of 
a  man  struck  on  the  loins  by  a  heavy  log  of  timber ;  the  last  dorsal 
vertebra  had  been  dislocated  from  the  first  lumbar,  with  laceration 
of  tlie  intervertebral  substance ;  but  the  firacture  of  the  processes 
was  so  inconsiderable,  that  the  fact  of  their  having  been  crumbled, 
rather  than  broken,  might  easily  have  escaped  notice.* 

And,  practically,  tlie  question  of  the  proportionate  amount  of 
fracture  compared  with  dislocation,  is  in  most  cases  of  httle  mo- 
inent  It  would  be  founding  on  a  false  analogy  to  suppose  that, 
because  it  is  important  in  a  case  of  accident  to  the  hip,  shoulder, 
elbow,  &c,  to  recognise  distinctly  the  nature  of  the  injury,  whether 
it  be  fracture  or  dislocation,  the  same  thing  held  with  regard  to  the 
spine.  What  renders  injuries  of  the  back  of  gravest  interest  to  the 
Surgeon,  is  the  question  of  the  condition  of  the  spinal  cord ;  and 
that  organ  is  equally  liable  to  be  crushed,  and  have  its  functions 
destroyed,  by  fracture,  oi^by  dislocation.     As  to  the  treatment,  if 
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reJudlionof  die  displaced  bones  be  required,  the  method  of  effecting 
it  will  be  the  same  in  both  kinds  of  injuries  ;  and  as  to  prognosis, 
the  prospect  of  recovery  is  not  more  or  less  encouraging  in  the  one 
than  in  the  other. 

The  ibrees  which  cause  fraotore  of  the  vortebne  (comprt^iending 
in  that  term,  for  the  convenience  of  expression,  partial  ilislocation) 
are  iiccessarily  violent ;  they  also  fall  upon  the  flexible  column  in 
many  different  directions ;  and  they  jtroduce  thereby  a  great  diver- 
sity in  the  injuries.  It  will  Bimjili^-  the  subject,  if  we  distinguish 
fractures,  into  those  which  como  from  indireclf  and  those  which 
come  from  direct  violence.  Injuries  affecting  the  two  highest  ver- 
tehrsu,  iiB  they  have  certain  special  cliaracturs,  will  be  considered 
afterwards  by  tliemselves. 

On  fraclurea  of  the  Jtptne  from  indlrfct  fcrrve.  A  standard  ex- 
ample of  this  kind  would  be  presented,  if  a  man  wore  subjected,  in 
an  extreme  degree,  to  the  same  description  of  violence  which,  if  less 
severe,  would  have  caused  a  sprain  In  the  back  similar  to  what  has 
been  lately  treated  of.  A  miller's  carman,  standing  in  his  wagon, 
was  receiving  into  it  heavy  sacks  of  com,  lot  down  by  ropes  from 
the  high  story  of  a  granary;  the  fastening  of  one  of  the  sacJu 
slipped,  and  it  descended,  lighting  on  his  neck  and  shoulders :  hia 
spine  was  fractured  at  tlie  tifth  dorsal  vertebra.  A  young  gentle- 
man, nineteen  years  of  age,  being  on  an  apple-tree,  the  branch  on 
whicli  he  sat  broke,  and  he  came  to  the  ground  on  his  nates,  which 
left  their  impression  on  the  soil ;  the  spine  was  broken  at  the  eighth 
dorsal  vertebra.  A  man,  falling  headlong  from  a  height,  come  to 
the  earth  upon  the  vortex ;  bruises  of  the  scalp  were  visible  at  that 
part,  and  it  was  found  that  ho  had  fracture  of  the  lowest  cervical 
vertebra.  All  these  cases  are  examples  of  the  spina  broken  in  a 
transverse  direction,  consetjuent  on  tlie  colimm  having  been  bent  to 
an  excessive  degree ;  and  that  by  forc«s  bearing  upon  tlie  column, 
not  in  the  line  of  the  fracture,  but  along  the  longitudinal  axis.  In 
examining  the  body  of  a  person  who  has  died  shortly  after  such  an 
accident,  tlie  following  api<earance3  will  be  observed.  Blood  will  be 
extravasated  extensively  in  the  neighljourhood  of  tlie  fracture.  At 
the  lumbar  region,  one  or  two  of  the  supra-  and  interspinous  liga- 
ments will  be  ruptured,  and  a  gap  be  thereby  produced  between  the 
corresponding  B]>inoua  processes ;  at  Uio  dorsal  region,  a  chipping-K>ff 
of  the  slender  ends  of  tliese  processes  will  more  probably  be  met  with. 
There  will  be  partial  laceration  of  the  muscles  and  tendons  in  the 
vertebral  grooves,  at  the  seat  of  the  fracture.     IVoceeduig  more 
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deeply,  the  plates  of  the  two  vertebraB  most  involved  in  the  injury 
will  be  found  more  or  less  extensively  separated  from  each  other ; 
and  the  ligainenta  subflava  will  be  seen  with  ragged  edges  torn  off 
from  the  margins  of  one  or  other  of  the  laminae.  Tlie  condition  of 
the  articulating  processes  will  differ  in  the  several  regions ;  in  the 
dorsal,  the  ligaments  connecting  them  will  be  torn,  and  they  them- 
selves will  almost  certainly  be  broken ;  in  the  cervical,  the  ligaments 
will  be  ruptured,  and  the  processes,  whether  much  fractured  or  not, 
will  be  dislocated ;  but  this  dislocation  will  probably  be  transient ; 
the  surfaces  of  thase  processes,  being  comparatively  broad,  and 
nearly  on  the  same  horizontal  level  with  the  bodies  of  the  vertebras, 
frequently  fall  into  their  places  again  after  the  separation ;  thus  con- 
stituting it  a  case  of  diastasis^  rather  than  of  dislocation.  In  the 
lumbar  region,  the  articulating  processes  will  be  wrenched  asunder, 
like  teeth  drawn  from  their  sockets ;  but  when  the  vertebraB  settle 
do\^'n,  the  processes  will  not  return  to  their  original  situations ;  one 
or  both  will  hitch  upon  some  point  of  the  subjacent  vertebra,  on 
which  they  can  rest ;  the  bones  will  thus  be  locked,  and  permanently 
displaced ;  there  will  be  a  distinct  bend,  accompanied  with  a  twist 
of  the  spine,  and  the  transverse  processes  of  one  side  will  project 
visibly  against  the  skin.  Consequent  on  the  separation  of  the  arti- 
culating processes  and  the  simultaneous  rupture  of  the  ligamenta 
subflava,  tlie  interior  of  the  vertebral  canal  will  be  opened,  and  the 
sheatli  of  the  spinal  cord,  probably  obscured  by  extravasated  blood, 
exposed.  Omitting  at  present  to  speak  of  the  medulla  spinalis  it- 
self, attention  may  next  be  drawn  to  the  starte  of  the  front  of  the 
column,  viz.  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  and  intervertebral  sub- 
stances. In  treating  of  sprains,  the  remark  was  made  that,  when 
the  spine  was  incurvated  forwards,  the  force  which  operated  on  the 
fore  part,  being  the  concave  side,  was  one  of  compression.  Accord- 
ingly, in  cases  of  fracture,  such  as  we  are  considering,  it  is  to 
be  understood  that  the  injurious  effects  will  be  due  to  crushing,  in 
contradistinction  to  tearing.  It  might,  perhaps,  have  been  thought 
that  when  the  powerful  ligaments  and  other  structiu-es  at  the  back 
of  the  spine  had  been  rent  across,  and  the  superincumbent  weight 
thrown  exclusively  upon  the  bodies  and  fibro-cartilages,  the  latter 
parts,  being  of  comparatively  soft  consistence,  would  have  been 
torn  tlirough,  or  detached  from  the  surfaces  of  the  bones.  But 
in  indirect  fractures,  such  a  laceration  of  the  intervertebral  sub- 
stance is  rare ;  a  fact  which  may  be  accounted  for  from  the  line  in 
which  the  force  of  compression  is  exerted  being  vertical  instead  of 
transverse.     The  great  injury  inflicted  is  the  breakuig  down  of  the 
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been  torn,  and  the  bodies  of  the  corresponding  vertebrae  been  set 
entirely  loose,  there  will  remain  only  the  joints  of  the  articulating 
processes  to  hold  the  bones  together;  and  when  these  have  been 
broken  asunder,  nothing,  it  appears,  will  be  left  to  limit  the  amount 
of  separation  between  the  ends  of  the  vertebi'se.  The  case,  related 
by  Mr.  Holmes  and  already  adverted  to,  of  dislocation  at  the  dorsi- 
limibar  part,  illustrates  this  view.  The  patient  had  been  struck  on 
the  loins  by  a  heavy  piece  of  timber,  and  been  immediately  affected 
with  paraplegia :  the  lowest  dorsal  vertebra)  were  observed  to  be 
half  an  inch  in  advance  of  the  level  of  the  lumbar  vertebra? ;  by 
extension,  the  bones  were  restored,  with  an  audible  click,  to  their 
proper  places  :  after  death,  the  fibro-cartilage  between  the  last  dor- 
sal and  first  lumbar  vertebrae  was  found  to  have  been  ruptured, 
and  the  anterior  common  ligament  stripped  off  the  body  of  the  latter 
bone  ;  the  articular  processes  on  both  sides  had  been  separated,  and 
there  was  partial  fi'acture  of  the  transverse  processes.  In  a  case  of 
dislocation  between  the  same  vertebras,  described,  with  a  drawing 
of  the  specimen,  by  Sir  Charles  Bell,*  and  in  which  the  child  sur- 
vived for  thirteen  months,  the  injury  was  also  direct ;  it  had  been 
caused  by  tlie  wheel  of  a  stage-coach  passing  over  the  body. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject,  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  two 
lowest  vertebrae  of  the  loins  are  shielded  from  the  effects  of  direct 
injury.  Both  these  bones  are  flanked  on  each  side  by  the  posterior 
parts  of  the  ossa  ilii,  wliich  project  backwards  beyond  their  level ; 
hence,  if  a  blow  fi'om  an  obtuse  object  be  inflicted  in  a  line  corre- 
sponding to  them,  it  will  be  expended  on  the  pelvis.  Accordingly, 
dislocation  or  fi-acture  of  either  of  these  two  vertebrae,  from  direct 
force,  is  miknown. 

Of  injuries  to  the  spinal  cord  consequent  on  fracture.  When  the 
vertebral  column  is  broken  across  at  any  point  between  the  occiput 
and  the  second  lumbar  vertebra,  where  the  medulla  spinalis  termi- 
nates, that  important  organ  partakes  of  the  injury;  it  is  deprived 
of  its  ftmctions ;  and  all  the  body  below  the  fracture  at  once  loses, 
more  or  less  completely,  both  motive  power  and  sensation.  In 
technical  language,  the  patient  is  affected  with  paraplegia. 

From  this  statement  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  higher  in  the 
spine  the  fracture  occurs,  the  graver  will  be  the  consequences.  But 
before  attending  to  the  differences  in  the  effects  referrible  to  tlie 
extent  of  tlie  body  paralysed,  let  us  examine  the  lesions  produced 
in  the  spinal  cord  itself  and  its  membranes,  from  the  injm*ies. 

*  Observations  on  Iniuries  of  tits  Sjnne  and  (/  the  ITiigh-bone,  1824. 
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Owing  to  the  small  size  of  the  medulla,  it  is  seldom  destroyed 
partially;   the  columns  which  give  motion,  and  those  which  give 
sensation,  are  almost  always  deprived  of  their  functions  simulta- 
neously.    The  mode  of  destruction   differs   in  various  cases.     1. 
When  the  displacement  of  the  vertebraB  has  been  extreme,  the  theca 
has  been  found  torn  through,  and  the  cord  itself  ruptured,  with  the 
ends  separated  to  a  distance  of  two  inches  from  each  other.     2.  In 
many  cases  the  medulla  is  intruded  upon  by  the  sharp  edge  of  an 
angular  fragment  of  vertebra ;  the  theca  and  other  membranes  are 
penetrated,  and  the  organ  itself  cut  and  torn  across :  in  the  ma- 
jority of  such  cases,  the  fragment  which  projects  into  the  canal  is  a 
part  of  the  body,  and  is  therefore  situated  in  front.     3.  In  the  cer- 
vical region,  when  the  vertebrae  have  been  both  torn  from  each  other 
and  extensively  bent,  the  cord  may  be  found  not  only  crushed  but 
burst;  from  the  violence  of  the  squeeze,  the  pia  mater  will  have 
given  way,  and  the  medullaiy  substance,  converted  into  a  thin  pap, 
will  have  escaped  and  be  spread  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  organ  above 
and  below  the  rupture.     4.  The  structure  of  the  cord  is  not  unfre- 
quently  disintegrated  through  its  whole  thickness,  and  the  appear- 
ances on  dissection  will  not  be  such  as  to  indicate,  at  first,  serious 
injury :  from  the  pia  mater  being  entire,  the  organ  may  retain  its 
natural  figure,  or  there  may  be  a  slight  swelling  alone  visible,  with- 
out discoloration ;  but  when  the  finger  is  carried  along  the  surface, 
with  the  view  of  judging  of  its  consistence,  and  comes  to  the  part 
corresponding  to  the  seat  of  fracture,  the  cord  will  be  felt  soft, 
as  if  broken ;   and  on  a  section  being  made,  the  medullary  and 
cineritious  matter  will  be  found  di£9uent,  commingled  and  stained 
in  the  centre  with  blood.     Lastly ;  in  regard  to  the  terminal  por- 
tion, where  the  cord  gradually  tapers  to  a  point  in  the  midst  of  the 
congeries  of  roots  which  hang  down  in  the  canal  as  cauda  equina, 
observation  of  the  results  of  various  cases  of  fracture  in  that  situa- 
tion would  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  roots  in  some  degree  protected 
that  part,  or  that  the  chief  injuries  which  it  sustained  consisted  of 
laceration  of  its  surface,  from  one  or  more  of  the  roots  having  been 
overstretched  and  detached. 

In  lesions  of  the  spinal  cord,  the  hsBmorrhage  is  generally  slight ; 
and  it  differs  in  all  cases,  both  in  its  mode  of  occurrence  and  effects, 
from  what  is  met  with  in  injuries  of  the  brain.  The  arteries  and 
veins  which  permeate  the  medulla  are  remarkable  for  their  minute 
size :  hence,  when  a  portion  is  cut  or  bruised,  the  bleeding  soon 
stops,  and  extravasation  on  the  surface,  or  ecchymosis  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  organ  to  a  considerable  amount,  is  rare.     If  the  latter 
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take  place,  it  will  bo  greatest  in  the  central  cineritious  matter.  The 
haemorrhage  encountered  in  fracture  of  the  spine  proceeds  chiefly 
from  laceration  of  tlie  large  venous  plexuses  which  line  the  interior 
of  the  vertebral  canal.  The  blood  collects  on  the  outside  of  the 
cord  and  its  membranes ;  and  as  the  theca  adheres  rather  firmly  in 
front,  but  on  the  lateral  and  posterior  parts  somewhat  loosely,  to  the 
canal,  the  accumulation  of  blood  is  commonly  greatest  behind  and 
at  the  sides. 

Fractures  in  the  Lumbar,  Dorsal,  and  Cervical  Regions,  dis- 
tinguished BY  the  Varieties  in  their  Effects. 

Consequences  of  destruction  of  the  spinal  cord  from  fracture  stated 
generally.  When  a  man  has  met  with  an  injiuy  of  such  severity 
as  to  give  rise  to  fracture  of  the  spine,  there  is  a  general  shock  to 
his  nervous  system,  and  he  is  found,  at  first,  in  a  state  of  pro- 
found collapse.  When  restored,  he  complains  of  pain  at  the  seat 
of  the  injuT)'^,  especially  if  any  attempt  be  made  to  move  him.  The 
tumefaction  at  the  painful  part,  together  with  irregular  projections 
and  depressions  in  the  processes  of  the  vertebrae,  divulge  the  nature 
of  the  accident.  It  is  soon  perceived  that  his  whole  body  below 
the  level  of  the  fracture  is  completely  paralysed.  If  a  line,  corre- 
Bponding  to  the  distribution  of  the  nerves  which  come  off  imme- 
diately above  that  part,  be  drawn  around  his  chest  or  abdomen,  he 
will  be  incapable  of  feeling,  when  pricked  or  pinched,  in  any  part 
of  the  skin  from  that  line  to  the  soles  of  the  feet ;  he  will  be  unable 
to  move  any  joint  of  his  limbs ;  there  will  not  even  be  reflex  actions 
of  the  muscles.  The  urinary  bladder  will  have  lost  the  power  of 
expelling  its  contents ;  and  as  the  kidneys  go  on  secreting  the  ordi- 
nary quantity,  it  will  ere  long  be  over-distended.  As  the  patient 
is  not  prompted  by  the  natural  call  to  pass  his  water,  the  bladder 
will  at  length  be  elevated  as  high  as  the  umbilicus,  feeling  like  a 
hard  globular  body,  and  giving  out  a  dull  sound  on  percussion. 
The  feces  will  also  be  retained  ;  at  first,  with  obstinate  costiveness ; 
afterwards,  the  stools  will  pass  involuntarily ;  but  the  patient  will  not 
be  aware  of  their  escape,  or  of  their  presence  when  they  lodge  on 
the  bedclothes.  There  will  be  priapism.  The  temperature  of  the 
paralysed  parts  will  be  tlie  same  as  that  of  the  body  generally.* 

In  whatever  region  of  the  spine  the  fracture  may  have  taken 


^  March  4th.  While  these  sheets  have  been  passing  through  the  press^ 
a  brewer's  dra3'man,  aged  35,  was  admitted,  23d  of  Febmary,  into  the  Hos- 
pital, under  the  wnter's  cai'e,  with  fi-acture  of  the  fourth  dorsal  veilebra. 
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place,  these  are  the  consequenees,  if  the  patient  live,  of  the  spinal 
cord  ha^^ng  been  deprived  of  its  functions.  But,  as  remarked  before, 
there  will  be  a  difference  in  the  extent  of  the  body  paralysed,  accord- 
ing to  the  height  in  the  column  at  which  the  lesion  has  occurred. 

Fracture  below  the  second  lumbar  vertebra,  Tlie  spine  may  be 
broken,  and  the  fracture  attended  with  great  displacement,  below 
the  second  lumbar  vertebra,  and  jet  there  will  be  no  paralysis 
whatever  of  the  lower  extremities,  bladder,  or  rectum.  The 
writer  has  had  the  opportunity  himself  of  observing  four  cases 
of  that  kind,  and  he  has  recorded  the  particulars  of  them.*  In  all 
the  cases,  the  distortion  which  immediately  followed  the  injury  was 
visible  to  the  eye,  the  trunk  being  bent  forwards  at  an  angle, 
and  tlie  spinous  and  transverse  processes  projectuig  against  tho 
skin.     Notwithstanding  these  undoubted  signs  of  fracture,  accom- 

When  standing  on  his  car,  a  bag  of  hops,  weighing  a  hundred-weight  and 
a  half,  fell  from  a  height  of  forty  feet  upon  his  head  and  shoulders.  From 
an  inch  below  the  nipples  there  was  loss  of  sensatioa ;  and  the  lower  part 
of  the  body  was  paralysed  as  to  motion.  Ko  reflex  actions  could  be  ob- 
served, on  the  first  day.  On  the  third,  he  could  faintly  distinguish  which 
f6ot  was  pricked  with  a  pin  ,*  and  in  one  toe,  a  shght  motion  was  induced 
by  tickling  the  sole  :  but  no  further  change  in  these  respects  was  afterwards 
observed.  On  the  second  day,  he  had  tympanitis^  and  his  respiration, 
which  had  been  impaired  before  by  a  slight  bronchitic  affection,  became 
distressed ;  a  constriction,  or  furrow  of  the  ribs  above  the  lower  margin  of 
the  chest,  not  visible  before,  being  apparent  The  dyspnosa,  with  an  audible 
rattle  from  mucus,  gradually  got  worse ;  his  face  became  red  and  lips  pur- 
ple ;  and  delirium,  at  first  slight,  but  afterwards  high,  seemed  to  keep  pace 
with  the  imperfection  of  his  breathing.  From  the  beginning,  there  was 
priapism.  Although  two  hours  and  a  half  before  the  accident,  he  had  made 
water,  the  catheter,  used  three  hours  afterwards,  drew  off  eight  ounces. 
The  average  quantity  withdrawn  daily  (at  intervals  of  six  hours)  has  been 
forty-two  ounces.  Till  the  seventh  day,  when  the  <quantity  was  sixty  ounces, 
the  urine  has  been  intensely  acid,  yielding  lUhates  abimdantly :  it  was  then, 
but  only  for  a  short  time,  alkaline,  and  ga^e  off  an  ammoniacal  odour: 
mucus  was  also  noticed  for  the  first  time.  On  the  second  day  a  calomel  and 
jalap  purge,  some  time  afterwards  followed  by  an  enema  of  turpentine  and 
rue,  were  given,  without  bringing  away  a  motion,  or  diminishing  the  flatu- 
lence. Sixty  hours  after  the  accident  the  bowels  acted  copiously,  and  what 
passed  was  healthy;  on  the  following  days  he  has  had  frequent  evacuations, 
of  natural  appearance,  without  medicine.  The  temperature  was  examined 
by  the  thermometer.  No  difference  could  be  perceived  between  that  of  the 
sound  and  the  paralysed  parts  of  the  body ;  it  was  almost  constantly  103°, 
once  106^.  On  the  seventh  day  a  slight  blistering  on  the  nates  was  ob- 
served for  the  first  time ;  but  it  has  not  yet  turned  to  a  bed-sore.  For  the 
last  two  days  he  has  had  profuse  sweats,  confined  to  the  upper  part  of  his 
body.    He  is  now  moribund. 

^  See  London  Medical  Oazetts,  vol.  xvii.,  and  TrcuuaetioM  of  the  Patho- 
iogical  Socurty  of  London,  vol.  iiL  p.  420. 
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I>aniecl  with  partial  dislocation,  the  patients  retained  sensibility  and 
the  power  of  motion  in  their  lower  extremities.  Some  of  them 
walked,  with  the  assistance  of  persons  to  lean  upon,  for  a  consider- 
able distance,  directly  after  the  accident.  All  eventually  recovered, 
with  more  or  less  deformity  remaining.  The  explanation  which  the 
writer  gave  of  the  absence  of  paralysis  in  each  of  these  cases  was, 
that  the  injury  had  fallen  on  a  part  of  the  spine  below  that  to 
which  the  spinal  cord  had  descended.  As  already  stated  (see  page 
198),  the  cord,  in  man  at  adolescence,  does  not  reach  lower  down 
than  the  second  lumbar  vertebra.  Below  that  point  the  canal  is 
occupied  only  by  the  cauda  equina  and  its  membranous  sheath. 
Now,  the  roots  of  the  nerves  which  compose  the  cauda  possess 
considerable  firmness  of  texture;  they  are  also  suspended  loosely 
together.  Accordingly,  they  are  capable  of  bending  or  slipping 
aside,  in  correspondence  with  any  displacement  of  the  vertebrae,  so 
as  to  elude  injur}'  and  retain  their  functions. 

Fracture  in  the  darai-lumbar  region.  By  mounting  a  short  way 
higher  in  the  column  to  the  part  wherein  the  tapering  end  of  the 
cord,  surrounded  by  the  roots  of  the  cauda  equina,  is  contained,  we 
arrive  at  the  situation  of  the  last  dorsal  and  first  lumbar  vertebrae. 
It  has  been  previously  explained  that,  owing  to  particular  causes, 
the  spine  is  peculiarly  subject  ta  be  broken,  dislocated,  or  both 
together,  in  that  portion.  When  either  of  these  injuries  happens, 
accompanied  with  groat  displacement,  complete  paraplegia,  and  the 
usual  unfavourable  issue,  may  be  anticipated.  But  it  will  be  found, 
on  examining  numerous  recorded  cases,  that  the  paralysis  is  not 
unfrequently  partial  at  first ;  or  that  either  motor  or  sensory  power, 
or  both,  are  soon  restored ;  and  that  the  cases  of  recover}'  are  in 
greater  comparative  number  here  than  in  other  localities.  The  in- 
ference to  be  drawn  from  that  observation  is,  that  the  spinal  cord, 
as  suggested  before,  is  defended  from  the  efiects  of  displacement 
of  the  vertebrae,  by  being  covered  on  all  sides  by  the  roots  of 
nerves  which  form  tlio  cauda  equina;  and  that  the  partial  cha- 
racter of  the  paralysis  is  probably  owing  to  laceration  of  a  certain 
limited  number  of  the  roots,  at  their  origin  from  the  cord. 

Of  fracture  in  the  two  lower  thirds  of  the  dorsal  region.  Be- 
tween the  fourth  upjjer  and  second  lowest  dorsal  vertebrae,  fractture 
occurs  in  any  part  with  equal  frequency.  And  when  the  column  is 
broken  across  in  this  situation,  the  paralysis  that  ensues  may  be  ex- 
pected, owing  to  the  comparative  smallness  of  the  cord  and  narrow- 
ness of  the  canal,  to  bo  complete.  If  the  fracture  be  low  in  the  part 
specified,  the  patient  will  encounter  the  risks  of  sloughs  on  the 
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back,  and  general  disease  of  the  urinary  organs.  These  subjects 
will  prt\st>ntly  In?  treated  of  by  themselves.  If  the  fractiu>3  be  high, 
his  life  will  be  further  endangered  from,  impairment  in  the  actions 
of  respiration,  consequent  on  the  jMirietes  of  the  abdomen,  and  a 
large  nunilKT  of  the  intercostal  muscles,  being  paralysed.  Yet  it 
may  l)e  put  forwanl  as  a  partial  counteq)oise  to  these  imminent 
dangers,  tluit,  from  the  inflexibility  of  the  dorsal  region,  and  the 
ribs  on  each  side  serving  as  kinds  of  splints,  the  original  displace- 
ment of  the  fragments  is  not  ordinarily  great ;  and  that  the  pro- 
bability of  union  being  quickly  effected  (which  is  of  utmost  import- 
ance for  the  pn>j>er  nursing  of  tlie  jMitient,  and  getting  the  bed-sores 
to  heal)  is  consequently  increased. 

iy/nictures  /Wmww  the  fourth  dorfal  and  third  cerrical  rcrtti^rce^ 
It  is  a  melancholy  fuct^  that«  in  general,  when  the  spinal  cord  is 
destn\ved  in  the  upjvr  dorsal,  and  the  cervical  regions,  the  main 
question  is,  mervly,  how  many  days  is  the  patient  likely  to  sur\-ive 
the  fatal  injun*  ?  In  such  cases,  the  princi}ial  cause  of  mortality 
is  the  givater  or  less  interruption  to  the  operation  of  breathing. 

When  the  con!  retains  its  functions  to  the  level  of  tlie  tourth 
dorsal  venobra,  although  deprived  of  the  power  of  expanding  about 
two-thinls  of  the  lower  part  of  tlie  thorax  in  inspiration,  and  inca- 
pable of  contracting  the  abdominal  muscles  in  ex}  tint  ion,  yet  the 
patient  {x^ssesses  the  |x>wer  of  elevating  and  dilating  the  sujvrior 
third  of  the  chest,  in  combination  with  the  action  of  the  diajilmigm, 
lor  drawing  air  into  the  lungs ;  and  the  recoil  of  the  ]\arts.  by  the 
dastioity  of  the  suuctures  generally,  comptmsates  for  the  jtaralysis 
of  the  aMominal  muscles,  and  enables  him  to  expel  it  again. 
Acivrdinfilv,  resiuntion  can  be  carried  <m  with  a  ix^nsiierable 
Aegre>o  of  jx»wer. 

But  if  the  fracnm?  he  aK>ve  thai  point,  say  ax  the  part  where 
the  cvn ioal  join  on  to  the  dorsal  vertetep  ^the  c«^^>-d:«rsal  pc»r- 
tion,  fv^nnerhr  noted  as  pecoliarly  liable  to  Ke  brvien  »•  ibr  wh^ile 
varies  of  inteirv\>?t;il  mufdes,  as  well  as  the  abdi>minal  nariecos*  will 
be  para}ys*\i  To  explain  how  the  pi\xess  ctf  i>K^iniSv*r.,  in  that 
deftvci^-e  vvni;tk*n  of  the  oir^rui,  cam  be  cvonnaec.  ::  ha>  l^-^en 
thou::ht  su!Si*i«it  bv  writer?  to  a£rm,  wiihoct  ai^on^.c.  :hai  :t 
was  odPtvcod  bv  the  a<:^^  of  the  dm>bracTn  exixusiv t>.  A?^  h 
was  siivl*  the  }>hiv2i>c  nerre,  which  vVQtzvk  tba:  iai^*ri^\  ,'*-r:-'S  r^t 
from  the  sj^ine  abev>f  the  Mmh  eerrknl  verwiira,  r:cr>.C:->  rr.-Tn 

the  in^".:rv,  it  will  n^ain  its  nmcdoQ:  wh«x  the  ii^zir^kc^i-  :ber\:— 

•     •  "       -• 

fcrv,  (\>T5:raKns»  the  jm  of  ins^^cnix^si  will  Kf  iv-r?"  ir2>:^.i ;  -"ber  it 
zviaxos,  U>e  weljit  aai   esaa^kar  i^*  tie  aS5»c:::li;iI  ^is.\rak  jLui 
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parietes  will  cause  it  to  recede  into  the  thorax,  and  expiration  will 
follow.  But  that  explanation  is  not  perfect.  It  is  complete  in  re- 
ference to  cases  in  which  fracture  may  have  taken  place  at  the 
fourth  cervical  vertebra,  and  the  phrenic  is  the  only  nerve  which 
descends  from  the  neck  to  the  thorax,  above  that  point  But  it 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that,  from  below  the  fourth  and  next 
lower  vertebra,  a  nerve  passes  out  from  the  spine,  the  function  of 
which  appears  to  be  to  associate  the  serratus  magnus  anticus,  on 
the  outside  of  the  chest,  with  the  diaphragm,  in  the  act  of  inspira- 
tion. The  nerve  referred  to  is  the  external  thoracic ;  which  emerges 
from  the  intervertebral  foramina  between  the  fourth  and  fiflh,  and 
fifth  and  sixth  cervical  vertebrae;  descends  behind  the  axillary 
plexus,  and  is  distributed  on  the  serratus.  That  muscle  has  an  ex- 
tensive origin  from  the  whole  base  of  the  scapula,  and  is  inserted 
by  digitations  into  the  eight  superior  ribs ;  accordingly,  when  the 
shoulders  are  elevated  and  fixed,  it  must  act  with  decided  effect  in 
lifting  up  and  in  expanding  the  whole  upper  portion  of  the  chest. 
And  as  a  certain  tendency  exists  in  the  diaphragm,  owing  to  its 
attachments  to  tlie  ribs,  when  it  contracts  powerfully,  to  depress 
and  draw  together  the  lower  margins  of  the  thorax,  that  counter- 
acting operation  of  the  serratus  must  exercise  an  important  influ- 
ence in  making  the  act  of  inspiration  perfect  It  may,  therefore, 
be  concluded  that,  in  fractures  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck,  if  the 
spinal  cord  retain  its  function  as  low  as  the  sixth,  the  diaphragm 
will  liave  the  cooperation  of  the  serratus  magnus  anticus  on  each 
side.  And  that  assistance  will  be  valuable  for  expiration,  as  well 
as  inspiration ;  for  in  proportion  as  the  thorax  is  more  elevated,  it 
will  descend  with  greater  force  by  the  elasticity  of  its  structure,  in 
expiration,  and  so  expel  the  air  from  the  lungs  more  effectually.* 

Very  frail,  however,  is  the  tenure,  as  already  remarked,  by 
which  a  patient,  who  has  suffered  fracture  of  the  cervical  vertebrae, 
holds  life.  The  causes  which  commonly  cut  him  off  early,  are  two- 
fold. 1st  Owing  to  the  paralysis  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  and 
the  absence  of  that  compression  on  the  hollow  viscera  which  they 
naturally  exercise,  gases  are  evolved  and  tympanitis  speedily  su- 
pervenes. When  that  takes  place,  the  diaphragm  is  pushed  up- 
wards and  makes  violent  efforts  to  overcome  the  pressure  of  the 
distended  bowels ;  being  opposed  in  its  descent,  the  fibres  attached 
to  the  ribs  along  the  margin  of  the  chest  act  from  the  cordiform 

*  See  On  the  Nervous  tiystem,  by  Sir  Charles  Bell,  third  edition,  p.  97. 
Also,  a  paper,  by  the  writer,  "  On  Deformity  of  the  Chest  from  Dyspnoea,** 
Lfmdon  Medieal  Qtuette,  l&ll. 
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tendon  as  a  fixed  point,  draw  tlieir  extremities  centrically,  and 
oause  a  groove  or  constrlctiou  to  be  formed  in  the  line  of  the  junc- 
tion of  the  ribs  with  tlie  cartilages.  Hesplration  is  thus  performed 
generally  with  great  labour ;  and  the  act  of  expiration  is  especially 
difficult.  2dly.  The  mucus  naturally  secreted  ui  the  air-passages 
is  liable  to  lodgo  and  aocumidate,  owing  to  tlio  inability  of  tho 
patient  to  expel  it  by  coughing.  If  he  abould  have  suflered,  pre- 
viously to  the  accident,  from  chronic  bronchitis,  even  of  a  i^ght 
kind,  his  condition  will  be  bo  much  the  worse ;  for  he  will  not  be 
able  to  relieve  himself  of  the  sputa  by  expectoration ;  tho  mucus 
will  become  more  tenacious,  and  clog  the  bronchi  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  air  will  not  get  access  to  the  blood ;  imperfectly  oxygen- 
ated blood  will  circulate  through  his  brain;  and  death  will  be 
ushered  in  by  low  deliriimi  and  coma. 

Altliough  it  has  Just  been  said,  that  the  duration  of  a  patient's 
life  who  has  had  fracture  of  one  of  the  inferior  cervical  vertebrje  ie 
commonly  so  short  that  the  number  of  his  days  may  be  counted  by 
onits,  yot  extraordinary  instances  of  persons  surviving,  not  only 
for  months  but  years,  are  occasionally  met  with.  Of  such  cases, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  on  record  is  that  detailed  by  Mr.  Hil- 
ton, in  his  recent  course  of  Lectures  on  Surgery  at  tlie  Itoyal  Col- 
lege of  Siu-geons.  The  patient,  when  twenty-one  years  of  age,  fell 
a  height  of  forty  feet  tiy>m  a  tree,  and  fractured  the  bones  of  his 
neck.  The  arms  and  legs,  together  with  tlie  bladder  and  rectum, 
were  completely  paralysed ;  and  tJiey  continued  so  till  his  death. 
He  lived  for  fourteen  years ;  and  he  came  to  his  end  by  another 
accident ;  having  been  upeet,  on  a  hard  mad,  wliile  being  drawn 
in  a  low  cart  by  a  boy.  For  tlie  notes  of  another,  unpublished, 
ease,  to  be  considered  even  more  extraordinary  than  the  preceding 
one,  seeing  that  it  was  tJie  fiith  cervical  vertebra  whicli  had  been 
broken,  the  writer  is  indebte<l  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Page  of  Car- 
lisle, by  whom  tlie  patient  was  attended. 

"  A  gentleman,  twenty-six  years  of  age,  the  heir  to  eartenwve 
landed  property  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  while  in  the  act  of 
running  on  tho  edge  of  a  terrace  adjoining  his  father's  mansion, 
oooidentally  fell  upon  a  hard  road  beneath,  a  height  of  ten  or 
twelve  foet,  and  injured  his  neck.  From  that  moment  eii-ery  part 
of  the  body,  with  the  exception  of  the  Iicad,  was  completely  para- 
lysed, tlie  power  of  rotating  the  head  being  all  that  remained  to 
him.  In  tliat  state,  without  the  slightest  variety  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  paralj'sis,  he  continued  up  to  the  time  of  his  death ;  which  took 
place  nearly  Htleen  months  after  the  accident.     At  the  post-mortem 
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examination,  it  was  found  that  the  spinal  column  in  the  region  of 
the  neck  had  received  a  twist,  which  had  caused  some  lateral  dis- 
placement of  the  spines  of  the  vertebras ;  and  this  had  given  rise  to 
the  supposition  that  several  of  the  bones  had  been  implicated  in 
the  fracture.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  case ;  the  fracture  being 
limited  to  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra ;  the  body  of  which  had  been 
fi-actured  horizontally,  and  a  wedge-shaped  portion  broken  off, 
which  projected  about  a  sixth  of  an  inch  into  the  canal.  The  whole 
bone,  with  the  exception  of  that  portion,  was  driven  slightly  for- 
wards ;  consequently  the  size  of  the  canal  at  this  part  was  lessened, 
but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  compress  the  cord.  Opposite  the 
projecting  wedge  of  bone,  the  cord  was  so  nearly  divided,  that  a 
portion  only,  of  less  size  than  a  crow-quill,  remained  entire  for  a 
space  of  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch.  Above  and  below  this, 
the  cord  was  reduced  to  a  softened  pulp ;  but  beyond,  it  was  firm 
and  healthy.  There  could  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  severance  of 
the  cord  and  the  damage  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  that 
point  were  inflicted  at  the  moment  of  the  accident."* 

Of  fractures  of  the  vert^brce  at  the  summit  cf  the  column.  It  is 
almost  superfluous  to  state,  that  if  tlie  spinal  cord  be  crushed,  and 
have  its  frmctions  destroyed,  by  fracture  occurring  at  any  point 
between  the  occiput  and  third  cervical  vertebra,  under  which  the 
phrenic  nerve  issues  from  the  canal,  not  only  will  voluntary  motion 
and  sensation  in  the  whole  body  be  lost,  but  the  act  of  respiration 
will  suddenly  cease.  Simultaneously  with  the  arrest  of  the  breath- 
ing, the  heart,  by  sympathy,  will  stop ;  blood  will  not  flow  to  the 
brain ;  and  death  will  be  instantaneous. 

The  accident  which  is  most  frequently  the  cause  of  that  appalling 
mode  of  death,  is  fracture  or  dislocation  of  the  atlas  and  axis.  If  a 
man  be  precipitated  from  a  height  and  light  upon  his  head,  the 
impetus  of  his  weight  will  be  conveyed  along  his  spine,  and  be  con- 
centrated at  the  junction  of  the  column  with  the  base  of  the  skull. 
The  part  of  the  skull  also  intermediate  between  the  point  where 
the  head  impinged  on  the  ground  and  the  joint  will  act  with  lever 
power,  when  the  head  rolls,  to  increase  the  effect  of  the  force.  Ac- 
cordingly, a  violent  shock  and  strain  will  be  directed  on  the  atlas 
and  axis.     The  effects  produced  vary  somewhat     Perhaps  the  most 


*  Dr.  Smith  of  Moffat,  with  Dr.  James  Duncau  and  Mr.  Syme  of  Edin- 
burgh, also  attended  the  patient.  Dr.  Duncan,  who  conducted  the  post- 
mortem examination  with  Mr.  Page,  in  a  communication  received  while 
these  pages  were  in  the  press,  states  that  the  fourth  cemcal  vertebra  was 
the  one  fractured. 


common  event  is,  fracture  of  the  processus  dentatus  of  the  axis,  at 
its  root,  with  laceration  of  tlie  ligamentous  connexions  between  tlie 
two  bones,  and  dislocation  of  the  atlas  forwards.  At  other  times, 
the  tooth-like  process  slips  from  tlie  grasp  of  the  transverse  and 
restraining  ligaments,  and,  ft^eing  the  atlas,  allows  it  to  slide  for- 
wards, with  tlio  head  resting  on  it.  Again,  the  transverse  ligament 
may  be  ruptured,  so  as  to  liberate  the  processus  dentatus,  and  lead 
to  another  form  of  dislocation  of  the  atlas.  Lastly,  combined  with 
any  of  the  injories  now  specified,  there  may  be  transverse  fracture 
of  the  slender,  posterior  arch  of  the  atlas.  In  all  these  forms  of 
accident,  it  may  have  been  observed,  that  the  atlas,  sustaining  the 
head,  is  carried  funvards  in  a  horizontal  diroetion  npon  the  plane 
of  the  axis.  It  accordingly  acts,  not  unlike  a  guillotine,  in  sever- 
ing the  spinal  cord  from  behind,  forwards.  An  operation  iden- 
tical in  its  effects  to  "  pithing,"  as  practised  by  the  knacker,  or 
the  h'ght-limbed  matadore  in  the  buU-fight,  is  performed,  in  these 
injuries,  by  (he  atlas,  Ah  stated  before,  death  caused  by  such  crush- 
ing of  the  highest  part  of  the  sjiinal  cord  is  instantaneous.  In 
the  Museum  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital  is  preserved  tlie  axis  of  a 
man  who  had  been  shot,  at  tho  back  of  his  liead,  as  he  lay  on  his 
side  asleep.  The  pistol-bullet  had  passed,  in  the  mesial  line,  hori- 
zontally between  tho  arches  of  the  atlas  aiid  axis,  had  cut  through 
the  spinal  cord,  and,  as  the  preparation  shows,  embc<lded  itself  in 
the  base  of  the  odontoid  process.  His  mistress,  being  awake,  in 
describing  the  act,  dwelt  on  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  loud- 
ness of  tlie  report,  the  murdered  man  was  not  startled,  never  moved 
a  limb,  but  seemed  to  continue  his  sleep  undisturbed. 

In  the  same  Museum,  there  is  a  specimen  of  fractured  and  dis- 
located atlas  and  axis  united,  wliich  claims  notice  in  this  place. 
The  lesson  taught  by  it  is,  tliat  even  when  tho  vertebra  in  imme- 
diate relation  to  that  vitally  important  part  of  the  nervous  centre 
has  been  exposed  to  injury  apparently  of  the  most  formidable  kind, 
the  cord  may,  nevertheless,  elude  tlie  danger.  Tho  vcrtebno  were 
removed  by  Mr.  B.  Phillips,  from  the  body  of  a  man,  whom  he 
had  attended  from  tho  time  of  the  accident  till  liis  death.  The 
patient  was  a  farm-labourer,  who  liail  fallen  head-foremost  from  a 
hay-rick.  He  was  stumied,  but  shortly  recovered,  and  walked  for 
medical  aid.  He  suflcred  so  little  inconvenience,  that  in  two  days 
ho  resumed  his  occupation.  A  month  afterwards  he  walked  two 
miles  to  Mr.  Pliillips's  house,  his  chief  complaint  being  that  bo  had 
a  stiff  neck,  and  could  not  rotate  his  head.  Tliere  appeared  to  be 
enlargement  oftlio  tonsils;  he  had  thickness  ofspoeeh,  and  some 
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difficulty  of  deglutition.  He  lived  for  a  twelvemonth  after  the 
accident^  his  death  having  been  caused  by  general  dropsy.  The 
specimen  shows^  first,  that  the  atlas  had  been  broken  transversely 
at  the  thin  part  of  its  posterior  arch,  behind  the  articular  processes ; 
and  that  the  odontoid  process  of  the  axis  had  been  broken  at  its  base. 
It  next  shows  that  the  front  part  of  the  atlas,  including  the  articular 
processes  (the  whole  bone,  except  the  small  portion  of  the  posterior 
arch  broken  off  behind),  had  been  torn  from  its  articulations  with 
the  occiput  above  and  axis  below ;  that  it  had  been  then  jerked  for- 
wards and  downwards  in  advance  of  the  body  of  the  axis,  so  as  to 
be  thrust  against  the  pharynx ;  and  that  when  it  had  been  thus  dis- 
located, the  condyloid  processes  of  the  occiput  settled  down  upon  the 
articular  surfaces  of  the  axis,  formerly  occupied  by  the  atlas,  and 
formed  a  new  joint.  Finally,  it  shows  the  anterior  three-fourths  of 
the  circle  of  the  atlas,  united  at  each  of  its  limbs,  by  dense  ossifio 
matter,  to  the  front  of  the  axis ;  so  that  a  ring,  resembling  the 
hole  for  the  cord,  appears  situated  on  the  fore  part  of  that  bone. 
Accordingly,  the  axis,  with  the  large  portion  of  atlas  adhering,  pre- 
sents the  singular  appearance  of  a  vertebra  furnished  with  two  fora- 
mina, or  spinal  canals,  on  the  same  horizontal  plane,  the  one  true, 
and  the  other  false ;  and  two  sets  of  articidar  surfaces,  one  in  front 
of  the  other,  both  in  the  upper  and  under  aspects  of  the  bone. 

To  account  for  the  spinal  conl  having  escaped  injmy ,  it  can  only 
be  supposed  tliat,  after  the  atlas  had  been  broken  transversely,  and 
the  odontoid  process  of  the  axis  had  given  way  at  its  base,  the  front 
and  principal  part  of  the  atlas  had  been  projected,  by  the  compres- 
sion of  the  occiput  and  axis,  from  the  fore  part  of  the  theca  ver- 
tebralis  (which  at  this  part  is  thick  and  tough);  and  that,  as  the 
occiput  subsided  upon  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  axis,  the  change 
of  relation  took  place  without  any  serious  bend  or  shock  to  the  spinal 
cord.* 

Of  Bed-sores,  consequent  on  Paraplegia,  from  Fracture  of 

THE  Spine. 

When  a  man  has  had  the  spinal  cord  crushed  or  torn,  from 
fracture  of  the  spine,  so  low  down  in  the  column  that  respiration 
has  not  been  materially  affected,  it  is  not  the  loss  in  the  parts  below 
of  voluntary  motion  and  sensation  which  directly  destroys,  or  even 

*  For  Mr.  Phillips's  account  of  the  case,  see  the  Medico-Chirurgical 
TransaetianM,  vol.  xx.  p.  78.  That  gentleman  afterwards  made  a  preseut  of 
the  specimen  to  Sir  Charles  Bell. 
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tend>  verv  flwidediv  to  shorten,  life.  Caj?«s  of  p^r^'^n*  living  t*fT 
many  year*  with  fforaple^a  are  not  iinci>mmon.  Ytie  fraii-ture  iXjieli 
cannot  be  «aid  to  carrv  otF  the  sufferers.  If  the  oireani^t An«jvs  be 
fiivoorabie.  the  vertebrae  will  unite.  Intlammatii>n  may.  {ierhafi». 
^reail  £rom  the  seat  of  iojury  to  the  cord  an*l  its  membranes,  and 
be  the  dir>x't  eauae  of  death ;  yet  that  i.<i  a  comparatively  rar»-  t*irrmina- 
tion  of  i^uch  caseis.  The  two  mo^t  formidable  ajzent^  in  ii*>:rr:«ying 
patients  who  have  sustainerl  fracture  of  the  «pine  are.  firs?t,  t«:r»i--<pres 
on  the  hips  ;  secondly,  di.'ieaae  of  the  urinary  organs.  Thf^^nc-  unite 
their  influence^*  and  together  exhaust  the  strength  of  the  paclent* 

^jf  ths  fr/rmatkm.  of  ^louoks  aivi  Lffd-^OF^JS,  It  d«je?  n*>t  apf »?ar 
to  be  of  moment  at  what  part  of  the  spine  the  ci>rl  has  been 
deprived  of  its  iunctions.  for  determining  the  formation  of  ?!<>u^h9 
on  the  back.  A  greater  difference  may  be  more  reasonably  I«x>ked 
for,  acconling  to  the  bulk  of  the  patient,  the  strength  of  his  d'.'n- 
stitutir  n,  or  his  age. 

The  part  on  which  the  skin  almost  invariably  give$  way  first,  in 
the^  cases,  is  the  convexity  of  the  sacnmi.  After  that,  mav  be 
taken  the  skin  over  the  tuberosities  of  the  isehia ;  then  over  the 
trochanters  of  the  thigh-bones. 

The  perifxl  at  which  the  sloughs  begin  to  manite<t  themselves 
differs  in  various  persons.  It  has  been  alleged  that  they  have  been 
formed  so  early  as  the  second  day  after  the  accident.  They  ap|.iear« 
in  general,  for  the  first  time,  about  the  fourth  day. 

The  earliest  indication  of  a  slough  being  about  to  form  Ls  a  |:»ale, 
mottled,  flaccid,  and  perhaps  sodden,  aspect  of  a  patch  of  skin  upon 
the  prominent  bone.  The  siu^ace  then  breaks,  with  an  abraded 
appearance  of  the  cuticle,  and  distils  slight  moisture.  Lastly,  a 
portion  becomes  positively  black;  and  a  gutter,  or  line  of  demar- 
cation, begins  to  surround  the  mortified  part.  Yet  the  process  of 
sloughing  will  ere  long  transgress  that  line,  which  will  be  included 
in  a  patch  of  still  larger  dimensions.  The  end  of  such  sloughs  is, 
that,  when  the  skin  has  been  disintegrated,  has  given  fonh  foul 
discharge,  been  detached  spontaneously,  or  clipped  away,  the 
bone  beneath  becomes  exposed,  and  is  at  length  neorosetL  AVhen 
the  sacnmi  has  been  thus  injiued,  the  vertebral  canal  has  lioen 
opened;  and,  in  some  cases,  inflanunation  has  spread  with  fatal 
effect  to  the  membranes  of  the  cord.  In  other  cases,  the  slouirh- 
ing  has  gone  so  deeply  as  even  to  involve  some  of  the  muscular 
structure  of  the  nates. 

In  reference  to  these  sores,  one  of  their  most  remarkable  fea- 
tures is  the  rapidity  with  which  they  form  and  extend,  and  that  in 
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persons  not  debilitated  by  previous  illness,  but  shortly  before  in 
robust  health.  That  observation  has  gone  far  to  induoe  a  very 
general  belief  that  the  chief  cause  of  the  production  of  sloughs,  in 
cases  of  paraplegia  fix)m  fracture  of  the  spine,  was  a  supposed 
defect  of  nervous  force  in  the  parts,  due  to  the  destruction  of  the 
spinal  cord-  But,  before  receiving  that  explanation  with  entire 
confidence,  let  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  the  condition  of  a 
patient  suffering  from  the  effects  of  a  fracture  of  the  spine  be  well 
considered.  When  a  man  has  had  his  back  broken,  nothing,  in  a 
living  body,  can  equal  the  permanent  fixedness  of  his  hips  and  legs 
in  the  exact  position  in  which  they  had  been  originally  placed  when 
he  was  first  put  upon  his  bed.  Three  distinct  causes  contribute  to 
produce  that  absolute  immobility.  The  first  and  most  obvious  one 
is  the  want  of  command  over  the  muscles  of  the  paralysed  parts. 
The  second  is,  tliat,  from  being  deprived  of  sensation,  the  patient 
is  unconscious' of  irksomeness  or  pain  from  always  retaining  the 
same  position  :  he,  therefore,  does  not  desire  any  change,  or  ask 
his  attendants  to  shift  his  posture.  Thirdly,  the  fracture  of  the 
spine  itself  is  a  cause  of  his  inability  to  move :  he  may  possess  suffi- 
cient strength  in  his  arms  by  which  to  lift  or  turn  himself;  but  as 
the  beam  that  connects  the  upper  with  the  lower  part  of  his  frame 
has  been  broken,  his  efforts  will  be  abortive ;  and  if  liis  nurse 
attempt  to  help  him,  the  pain  and  additional  injury  to  the  part 
will  make  them  desist.  Accordingly,  the  man  continues  lying, 
quite  indifferent  to,  or  ignorant  of,  the  bad  consequences,  in  one 
settled  position  all  day,  and  all  night,  perhaps  for  several  days  con- 
secutively. Hence,  tlie  whole  weight  of  his  hips  will  press  with 
concentrated  force  on  the  integument  which  covers  the  most  pro- 
jecting points  of  his  pelvis.  The  skin  overlying  the  superficial, 
convex,  and  irregular  surface  of  the  sacrum  receives  the  principal 
pressure.  That  compression  interrupts  the  circulation :  the  blood 
wliich  ought  to  go  to  the  part  is  prevented ;  that  which  ought  to  be 
in,  is  squeezed  out ;  and  the  vessels  are  tenantless.  An  additional 
evil  remains  to  be  mentioned :  with  the  greatest  care,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  prevent  a  small  quantity  of  urine,  at  least,  from 
trickling  down  into  the  bed-clothes ;  besides  that,  liquid  fan^es, 
in  spite  of  every  attention  to  cleanliness,  lodge  about  the  anus, 
and  are  mixed  witli  the  urine;  the  skin  of  the  patient's  nates  be- 
comes sodden,  macerated,  in  that  noisome  mess,  the  acrid  fluid 
acting  upon  his  tissues  like  a  caustic.  It  is  not  surprising  that, 
from  the  combination  of  steady,  uninterrupted,  inelastic,  dead 
pressure  of  the  skin  against  the  sacrum,  with  the  irritating  influ- 
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enco  of  the  wet  iMxl-clotlies,  tho  portion  should  become,  even  in  a 
short  timo,  dciul,  aud  bo  converted  into  a  slough.  Light  is  thrown 
on  the  causoa  whicli  produce  these  sores,  by  noticing  liow  different 
are  the  ctFocts  wlien,  undor  fiivourablo  oircumstancefi,  the  patient 
baa  overeome  tho  first  dangi-rs,  and  the  fractured  spine  has  become 
united.  As  soon  as  tlio  consolidation  of  the  column  takes  place, 
although  there  be  no  amendment  \vhatever  in  regard  to  motor  power 
or  sensation,  it  may  be  expected  that  tho  sloughs  will  separate,  and 
that  the  sores  will  fill  up  with  granulations,  and  cicatrise.  Now 
that  improvement  is  to  be  ascribed  mainly  to  tho  union  of  the 
fracture ;  and  to  the  opportunity  thereby  aflbrdod  of  turning  the 
patient's  body  frequently,  and  performing  the  various  offices  of 
nursing  more  effectively  than  before.  The  same  thing  is  witnessed 
in  persona  affected  with  paraplegia,  from  tumours  witliin  the  ver- 
tebral canal,  or  caries  of  the  spine,  when  anchylosis  has  taken  place ; 
by  moderate  attention  to  nursing,  sloughs  or  bed-sores  may  be 
easily  averted,  or  healed  up,  if  already  formeiL  " 


*  To  affirm  that  Beiistilion.  ov  puiii,  is  providej  us  h  safegiiHrd  to  tlie  tex- 
tures of  the  body,  is  a.  physiological  truism.  It  is  equally  familiarly  known 
that  tbc  dogreo  of  sensation  dill'ers  according  to  tlte  wants  of  the  pailicular 
structures.  If  an  organ  be  little  exposed  to  outivard  danger,  its  seneibilitf 
will  be  obtuse ;  if  peculiarly  liable,  fram  the  delicacy  of  ita  textures,  to  rapid 
destruction,  the  sensibility  will  be  proportionately  acute.  Of  all  parts  of 
the  fifime,  the  eye  is  at  once  the  most  open  to  exteraal  injuiy,  and  the  organ 
wboae  tissues  are  most  prone  to  be  disorganised  from  slight  causes.  For 
these  reasons,  its  surface  is  endowed  with  a  sensibility  unpatalleled  furacute- 
nees ;  and  the  efficiency  of  the  sense  in  defending  the  organ  against  inflaxQ- 
uiatioi),  is  an  universal  theme  of  admimtion. 

After  it  had  been  Bsecrtruneil  )iy  Sir  Charles  Bell  that  the  Utih  nerve  of 
the  braiu  conferred  upon  tlic  eye  that  exquisite  sensibility,  it  uocurred  to 
M.  Magenilie  to  endeavour  to  advance  Uie  subject  a  step  fiirtliur.  He 
instituted  a  scries  of  expei-iments.  often  quoted,  for  the  object  of  proving 
that,  besides  giving  sensation  as  a  guardian  to  the  structures,  the  said  nerva 
presided  over  the  veiy  organic  processes  subject  to  be  deranged  T  that  the 
fifth  possessed  the  distinct  power  of  superintending  the  actions  of  nutrition 
in  the  eye. 

That  view,  impoi-taut  in  itself,  has  an  interest  connected  with  our  sub- 
ject; for  it  has  been  aesumcJ  that  the  nerves  of  EensaUon  of  the  spinal 
aeries,  analogous  to  the  fifth,  possess  a  control  over  llio  organic  processef 
of  nutrition,  in  the  structui-es  which  they  sujiply,  of  a  corresponding  kind. 
Those  who  espouse  that  opinion  apply  it  to  explain  the  formation  of  sloughs 
on  the  nates,  in  esses  of  fracture  of  the  spine.  They  allege  tliat  the  disor- 
ganisation of  tlic  integument  is  simply  the  consequence  of  the  nerves  of 
sensation  being  bereft  of  their  power  of  maintaining  the  actions  of  nutrition. 

The  experiments  which  M.  Magendie  instituted  were  performed  upon 
rabbits  and  such-like  animals,  and  his  observations  did  not  extend  to  msn. 
He  divided  the  ophthalmic  branches  of  tho  fifth,  and  baring  thereby  duly 
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Of  disease  induced  in  the  urinary  organs,  Tlie  debilitating  effects 
of  formidable  bed-sores  on  many  points  of  the  hips  at  the  same  time, 
may  be  readily  estimated.  But  simultaneously  with  these  the  pa- 
tient has  to  undergo  other  serious  processes  of  exhaustion,  arising 
from  morbid  changes  in  the  urinary  organs.  Owing  to  the  bladder 
being  deprived  in  its  internal  coat  of  sensation,  and  the  muscular 
coat  being  unable  to  expel  its  contents,  disease  extends  to  the  whole 
series  of  parts,  including  the  kidneys. 


deprived  the  eyeballs  of  the  acute  sensibility  appropriate  to  them,  he 
waited  the  results.  After  the  lapse  of  a  ceilain  time,tlie  eyes  of  the  animals 
were  examined,  and  it  was  observed  that  they  quickly  undeiwent  destruc- 
tion, with  sloughing  of  the  comeffi.  These  were  the  grounds  on  which  he 
concluded  that  the  fifth  had  control  over  the  nutiitive  actions  of  the  eye. 

In  the  narrative  of  the  experiments,  it  is  not  stated  whether  the  operator, 
after  he  had  deprived  the  rabbits,  by  totally  abolishing  sensation  in  their 
eyes,  of  their  natural  safeguard  against  violence,  had  employed  any  means 
for  averting  injury.  In  the  absence  of  information,  we  may  assume  that  the 
animals  were  returned  to  their  dark  cages;  and,  if  such  were  the  case,  it 
eannot  be  doubted  that  their  eyes  would  be  penetrated,  without  tlieir  con- 
sciousness, by  the  sharp  ends  of  straw ;  that  dust  would  be  lodged  plenti- 
fully between  their  eyelids ;  and  that  the  conjunctiva  would  be  hiitated  and 
inflamed  by  the  pungent  effluvia  of  their  own  excrements. 

The  writer  has  had  Uie  opportunity  of  carefully  watching,  during  many 
months,  several  well-marked  cases,  in  man,  of  destruction  from  disease  of  the 
fifth,  at  its  roots, — cases  in  which  the  whole  functions  of  the  nerve  had  been 
as  thoroughly  lost  as  could  have  been  effected  by  the  infallible  bistoury  of 
the  experimentalist.  In  these  cases  it  was  unquestionable,  from  the  total 
abolition  of  sensation  in  the  eye,  that  the  ophthalmic  branches,  in  common 
with  the  rest,  had  been  involved  in  the  morbid  growth.  Now  it  was  observed 
in  all,  without  exception,  that  so  long  as  the  eyelids,  through  the  action  of 
the  orbicularis  oculi,  retained  the  power  of  closing  and  protecting  the  eye, 
its  coats  and  humours  preserved  their  transparency  and  brightness  perfectly, 
and  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  indication  of  disease,  or  weakness  of 
nutrition.  In  most  of  the  cases  ptosis,  from  affection  of  the  third  neiTe, 
accompanied  the  disease  of  the  fifth ;  hence,  besides  inability  to  move  the 
eyeball  (except  outwardly),  there  was  constant  dropping  of  the  upper  lid,  and 
that  closed  condition  of  the  eye  kept  it  permanently  safe.  Although  here 
were  two  nerves,  each  of  w^hich  sent  branches  into  the  ball  of  the  eye, 
deprived  of  their  functions,  neither  the  coigunctiva,  cornea,  sclerotic,  iris, 
nor  any  other  tunic,  manifested  unsoundness.  A  notable  occurrence,  illus- 
trative of  the  subject,  took  place  in  one  particular  case.  It  was  one  of  the 
cases  in  which  the  third  nen^e  had  been  affected  conjointly  with  the  fifth, 
and  in  which  the  upper  lid  had  fallen  over  the  face  of  the  eye,  being  kept 
down,  as  usual,  by  the  action  of  the  orbicularis  oculi.  The  eye  itself,  as  in 
the  others,  had  remained  perfectly  transparent  and  free  from  inflammation 
during  many  months.  But  eventually  the  tumour  at  tlie  base  of  the  skull, 
which  had  ob^dously  been  confined  before  to  the  proximity  of  the  fifth  and 
third  nerves,  enlarged,  and  included  within  its  embrace  tlie  portio  dura. 
The  result  was,  that,  in  common  with  the  facial  muscles  generally,  tlie 


1.  Tlio  bladder  becomes  inflamed  from  over-distension.  The 
pationt  being  do  longer  prompted  by  caila  to  pass  bis  wat«r,  and  the 
detrusor  urinee  having  lost  its  power  of  expulsion,  there  is  constaat 
danger  of  the  urino  accumulating,  and  filling  the  bladder  boyond  its 
normal  eapaeitj'.  That  risk  is  met  by  the  Surgeon  drawing  off  the 
water  at  regular  intervals.  But,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  urine 
secreted  varying  at  diiFerent  times,  and  other  causes,  that  mode  of 
relief  is  an  imperfect  substitute  for  the  natural  one ;  and  the  walls 
become  occasionally  over-distended.  Now,  the  effect  of  over-dis- 
tension is,  au  o^tcesaive  stretching,  aad  consequent  taai'tng,  of  the 
tisanes  of  which  the  coats  ore  composed ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
Bnppose  that  from  that  cause  inflammation  should  arise.  When 
the  viscus  is  similarly  expanded  beyond  its  ordinary  dimensions,  in 
retention  of  urine  from  enlarged  prostate,  we  constantly  find  thatf 


orbicularis  oculi  became  paralysed.  Hence  both  the  musole  which  elQvat«d 
the  eyelid  (legator  palpebrfe)  and  that  whioh  shut  it  {orbicularis  oculi)  were 
umultuieously  paivlyaed,  and  the  lid.  being  thus  perfectly  psssive,  kept  at 
any  ptirt  where  it  was  put.  Accordingly,  the  eye  ceased  to  be  properly 
oovei-ed  by  the  superior  lid,  and  it  waa  observed  that  contemporaneously 
with  that  change  the  eye  began  to  inflame ;  the  cot^unctiva  became  intensely 
red  and  tumid  ;  and  vision  waa  soon  lost,  from  opacity  of  the  cornea.  la 
lliiB  case  it  would  have  been  illogical  to  have  concluded  that  the  portio  dura 
hod  tlie  power  of  regulating  the  nutritive  processes  of  the  eyeball.  Yet  the 
destrui'lion  of  the  tissues  followed  the  loss  offimction  by  that  nerve,  quite 
as  dii'eaUy  as  it  could  have  done,  in  any  of  the  rabbits,  the  division  of  the 
fifth. 

AU  that  can  be  said  on  the  question,  it  appears,  is  simply  this.  For  the 
ptoteutioa  of  that  extremely  delicate  organ,  the  iiye,  certain  provisions  have 
been  made.  An  acute  sensibility  on  the  surface  is  one  of  these;  a  mecha- 
nism of  eyelids  and  fountain  of  teal's  is  another.  If  eltlier  the  nerve  which 
bestows  sensibility,  or  that  which  animates  the  muscles  of  tlie  laerymsl 
apparatus,  be  deprived  of  its  function,  the  organ  is  abandoned  to  the  de- 
Btn>ying  influences  against  whicli  they  were  designed  to  defend  iL  Accord- 
ingly, the  nerves  of  sensation  and  motion  referred  to  may  be  correctly  said 
to  exercise  an  indirect  control  over  nutrition.  But  the  proper  nerves  which 
directly  superintend  the  organic  processes,  support  the  structures  in  their 
integrity,  or  guide  them  through  disease,  do  not  belong  to  the  cerebro-sptnal 
system.  They  consist  of  the  innumerable  fine  nervous  filaments  which, 
coming  off  primarily  from  the  large  ganglions  of  the  sympathetic  system, 
entwine  themselves  in  plexuses  about  the  blood-vessels,  and  accompany 
them  to  their  minutest  ramifications.  In  the  normal  condition  of  the  body, 
these  sympathetic  neiTes  are  fully  well  qualified  to  control  llie  nutritive 
actions.  But  if  tlie  eye  be  rudely  bereft  of  its  sensibility  by  an  experi- 
mentalist, or  if,  from  fracture  of  tlie  spine,  the  lower  oxtremities  of  a  man 
have  lost  both  motor  and  sensory  power,  a  state  of  the  structures  is  implied 
inconsistent  with  the  natural  actions  of  the  «conDuy,and  the  parts  succumb 
to  disease. 


•*      - 
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although  there  had  been  no  previous  signs  of  inflammation,  the 
mucous  and  other  coats  become  rapidly  and  dangerously  inflamed. 
2.  The  frequent  repetition  of  the  introduction  of  the  catheter,  im- 
peratively called  for,  is  another  cause  of  inflammation  being  ex- 
cited. Li  consequence  of  the  patient's  insensibility,  he  gives  no 
token,  even  when  the  instrument  is  used  rudely,  of  being  hurt;  and 
the  Surgeon  is  apt  to  be  betrayed  into  carelessness.  But,  whether 
the  operation  be  performed  gently  or  not,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
tliat  the  repeated  passage  of  the  catheter  brings  on  inflammation  in 
the  urethra  and  neck  of  the  bladder.*  3.  Within  a  few  days,  vary- 
ing from  the  second  to  the  ninth,  after  the  accident,  it  is  commonly 
observed  tliat  the  urine,  previously  acid  and  clear,  becomes  alkahne 
and  turbid;  and  the  change  is  made  known  by  the  pungent  am- 
moniacal  smell.  The  turbid  appearance  is  due  to  the  addition  of 
mucus ;  that  increases  gradually,  sometimes  to  a  large  amount ;  and 
it  becomes  tenacious  and  ropy,  so  as  to  adhere  to  the  bottom  of  the 
utensiL  After  a  time,  white  matter,  ascertained  to  be  phosphate  of 
lime,  is  found  in  the  mucus.  Blood  is  also  sometimes  combined  with 
the  other  contents.  Tliat  disordered  condition  of  the  urine  generally 
lasts,  in  fatal  cases,  till  the  death  of  the  patient  But  not  unfre- 
quently  its  duration  is  temporary,  and  there  is  an  alternation  of 
periods  when  the  mine  is  either  acid  or  alkaline.  Cases  are  also 
met  with,  in  which  the  prevalent  condition  throughout  has  been 
that  of  acidity. 

In  explanation  of  the  differences  in  these  respects,  it  has  been 
alleged  that  the  urine,  on  first  entering  the  bladder,  is  on  all  oc- 
casions acid ;  and  tliat  the  change  to  alkalescence  takes  place  during 
its  stay  in  the  viscus.  The  theory  proposed  is  to  this  effect :  when 
the  coats  have  lost  sensation  and  motor  power,  it  is  supposed  that 
they  are  deprived  at  the  same  time  of  the  peculiar  influence  by 
which,  as  living  textures,  they  are  capable  of  having  with  impunity 
a  foreign  or  excrcmentitious  fluid,  compound  and  acrid  in  its  nature, 
in  contact  wuth  them.  Between  all  the  hollow  viscera  and  their  con- 
tents, a  mutual  relation  of  that  kind  exists;  as  the  stomach  with 
the  gastric  juice,  the  gall-bladder  with  tlie  bile,  the  rectum  with 
the  fseces.  J£  the  relation  be  broken,  for  example,  in  the  case  of 
the  bladder,  and  if  the  luine  be  extravasated  into  the  cellular  mem- 
brane, or  the  cavity  of  the  peritonaeum,  disastrous  effects,  sloughing 

*  The  writer  has  read  and  heard  of  more  than  one  case  of  false  passages 
produced.  The  swollen  condition  of  the  penis,  called  priapism,  has  been 
attributed  to  the  irritation  excited  by  the  introduction  of  the  catheter.  But 
it  occurs  immediately,  and  before  an  instrument  has  been  used. 


or  acute  inflammation,  will  be  produced ;  if  the  urine  be  voided, 
and  kept  lu  on  utonsil,  cbeniical  changes,  previously  rostnuned, 
will  take  place.  It  is  conceived  tlmt  in  paraplegia  the  influence 
adverted  to  is  no  longer  fiosscssed  by  the  mucous  coat ;  and  it  is 
further  supposed  that  the  affinities  whit-b  bind  the  various  constitu- 
ents of  the  salts  of  tlie  urine  together  are  deprived  of  tbeir  natural 
attraction.  Henc«  it  is  concluded,  tliat  tho  urea  becomes  separated 
into  its  original  elements  ;  tbat  the  disengagement  of  ammonia  (tlma 
accounted  for)  explains  tho  ammoniacal  odour ;  and  that  new  com- 
binations, leading  to  the  formation  of  pbosphatic  salts,  take  place 
from  tho  other  elements  let  loose.  Processes  of  change  of  a  che- 
mical nature,  such  as  these,  cannot,  it  is  said,  be  carried  on  within  tlio 
bladder,  without  exciting  irritation  in  its  coats.  Accordingly,  inflam- 
mation falls  on  the  mucous  membrane,  and  exteuds  to  the  walls  gene- 
rally. A  superabundant  secretion  of  mucus,  of  a  tenacious,  birdlime 
consistence,  is  the  consequence ;  and  the  morbid  action  proceeds  along 
the  ureters,  till  the  kidneys  are  included.  Tho  iuflammation  is  of 
such  violence,  in  some  eases,  that  portions  of  tlie  mucous  membrane 
are  tbrown  off,  with  indescribably  foetid  odour,  as  sloughs.  In  other 
chronic  casos,  again,  calculi  of  phosphate  of  lime  form  both  in  the 
bladder  and  in  tho  kidneys ;  and  those  set  up  fatal  irritation  in  the 
organs  genoraUy.  A  young  man,  under  the  writer's  care,  in  the 
Middlesex  Hospital,  from  falling  ofl'a  tree,  had  fracture  of  one  of  tlie 
dorsal  vertcbne,  and  complete  paraplegia.  He  passed  with  difficulty 
tlut>ugh  the  dangers  of  sloughs  on  his  nates,  and  disease  in  the  blad- 
der ;  and  after  surriving  for  eight  months,  appeared  about  to  re- 
cover, with  paralysis  remaining.  Diu-ing  the  principal  part  of  that 
period  tho  urine  flowed  continuously  into  an  urinal,  ami  tlio  catheter 
was  not  used.  Nothing  untoward  was  observed,  and  suspicions  were 
not  awakened.  Eventually,  tiie  urine  became  turbid  and  fcctid:  and 
tile  patient  died  with  symptoma  of  slougliing  of  the  interior  of  the 
bladder.  On  the  post-mortem  examination,  five  phosphatic  calculi, 
each  about  tlie  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  but  of  irregular,  angular  shape, 
were  found  lying  together  in  the  lower  fundus  of  the  bladder,  sur- 
rounded by  foul  thick  mucus,  and  with  the  internal  coat  discoloured 
and  shreddy.  Calculi  of  the  same  nature  were  impacted  in  the 
calicos,  and  contained  loosely  in  the  pelvis,  of  both  kidneys.  In  this 
case,  owing  to  the  insensibility  of  tlie  bladder,  pain,  which  is  gene- 
rally the  most  prominent  symptom  of  stone  in  tho  bladder,  had  l>een 
entirely  absent :  again,  owing  to  the  patient's  being  confined  to  bed, 
and  tho  detrusor  urinfe  having  ceased  to  contract,  the  calculi  were 
not  subjected  to  a  rolling  motion ;  they  did  not  acquire,  tliorcfom, 
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the  smooth,  rounded  form,  characteristic  of  urinary  calculi.  The 
inflammation  which  su]>ervencd  at  last,  it  may  be  conjectured,  was 
occasione<l  by  tlie  stones  having  gradually  become  so  largo,  that 
they  reached  above  the  level  of  tlie  orifice  of  the  bladder,  blocked  it 
up,  and  so  obstnicted  the  flow^  of  urine. 

In  another  patient,  the  writer  observed  a  remarkable  peculiarity 
in  the  sliape  of  the  bladder  ;  which  was  obviously  the  consequence 
of  the  continual  dribbling  of  the  urine,  common  in  these  cases.  The 
j)atient  liad  complete  paraplegia  from  fracture  in  the  dorsal  region, 
and  his  water  had  flowed  continuouslv.  for  several  months  before 
death,  into  an  urinal.  In  the  post-mortem  examination,  the  bladder 
was  found  of  the  usual  form  and  capacity,  at  the  lower  fundus  ;  but 
the  body,  together  with  the  upper  fimdus,  was  in  a  state  of  close  and 
{permanent  contraction ;  so  that  the  cavity  was  oompletdy  obliter- 
ated, and  that  important  portion  of  the  bladder  was  thus  apparently 
an  useless  appendage.  To  overcome  the  contraction,  some  force, 
and  a  boring  action  of  the  finger,  were  required.  It  was  obvious 
that,  from  the  urine  escaping  through  the  urethra,  about  as  quickly 
as  it  entered  the  bladder  by  the  ureters,  the  cavity  above  the  level  of 
these  orifices  could  not  be  kept  expanded;  the  walls,  therefore, 
closed  and  remained  contracted.* 


Prognosis  m  Cases  of  Paraplegia  from  Fracture  of  the 

Spine. 

If  a  man,  after  a  fall,  be  reported  to  have  "  broken  his  back,"  it 
is  known  generally  to  be  one  of  the  gravest  accidents.  The  first  thing 
which  will  determine  our. opinion  as  to  the  probability  of  the  pa- 
tient's surviving  the  effects,  even  with  paralysis,  is  the  age.  Owing 
to  the  great  elasticity  of  the  spine  in  early  life,  fracture  of  the  ver- 
tebrae is  not  an  accident  of  boyhood.  Seldom  is  it  met  with  till 
the  beginning  of  adolescence.  AVhen  it  occurs  then,  there  is  a 
better  clianco  than  later  of  the  patient's  living.  If  the  column  be 
broken  in  a  person  of  middle  age,  or  beyond  that  period,  scarcely 
any  hope  can  be  given  of  his  overcoming  all  the  dangers  and  escap- 
ing with  life.  The  next  question  of  importance  is,  the  situation  of 
the  fracture.  If  the  injurj'  be  below  the  level  of  the  second  lumbar 
vertebra,  where  the  eauda  equina  is  contained,  it  may  be  expected, 
even  when  the  displacement  is  great,  that  the  patient  will  retain 


*  A  principal  obstucle  to  success  in  operations  for  vesico-vaginal  fistula 
is  the  contmcted  condition  of  the  bladder,  consequent  on  the  continued 
dribbling  of  the  urino. 
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motor  and  sensor}'  power  (with,  perhaps*  some  partial  impairment) 
in  his  lower  extremities,  and  be  exempt  from  paralysis  of  the  blad- 
der or  rectum  ;  and  that  in  eight  or  ten  weeks  be  will  recover*  with 
slight  deformity  and  stiffness  in  the  loins.  Should  the  fracture  be  a 
short  way  above  the  part  just  spoken  of,  in  either  of  the  vertebrae 
which  embraces  the  terminal  portion  of  the  cord  surrounded  by  the 
roots  of  the  nenes,  the  paralysis  may  be  partial;  or,  if  complete, 
the  patient  will  enjoy  some  hope  of  recovery,  with  restoration,  more 
or  less  considerable,  of  motion  and  sensation  in  his  lower  extremi- 
ties. When  fracture  occurs  in  tlie  dorsal  region,  the  prognosis  is,  in 
every  case,  unfavourable.  The  paralysis,  it  may  be  said,  is  always 
complete.  But  when  the  fracture  is  situated  below  the  level  of  the 
fourth  vertebra,  recovery  is  not  so  hopeless  as  when  above ;  the  dif- 
ference depending,  as  explained  above,  on  tlie  extent  to  which  the 
intercostal  muscles  and  diaphragm  have  been  paralysed*  and  the 
function  of  respiration  interrupted.  In  fracture  of  one  of  the  ver- 
tebrae of  the  neck,  or  di\'ulsion  of  two,  with  or  without  complete 
or  partial  dislocation,  the  cord  is  generally  crushed  so  thoroughly, 
and  the  paral^'sis  is  so  general  over  the  body,  that,  as  remarked 
before,  instead  of  entertaining  the  question  of  the  patient^s  recovery, 
the  Surgeon  counts  by  days  only  how  long  he  may  probably  live. 
The  sole  chance  that  he  clings  to  with  any  hope  is,  tliat  the  spinal 
cord  may  have  been  so  slightly  injured,  as  to  have  produced  only 
transient  paralysis.  J£  the  fracture  has  been  at  the  summit  of  the 
spine,  in  the  atlas,  or  processus  dentatus  of  the  axis,  unless  the 
patient  should  escape  in  the  wonderful  manner  related  in  Mr.  B. 
Phillips^s  case,  he  wiU  be  dead  before  the  Surgeon  can  reach  him. 

Cases  of  recovery  from  fracture  of  dorsal  rertebra.  The  two  follow- 
ing cases  are  inserted  in  this  place,  as  they  will  be  found  to  illustrate 
several  subjects  discussed  in  the  preceding  pages.  The  first  is  that 
of  a  patient  who  recovered  (with  paralysis  remaining)  from  fracture 
in  the  dorsal  region,  and  who  was  seen  by  the  writer,  in  perfect 
health  otherwise,  more  than  twelve  years  after  the  accident. 

Mr.  R,  thirty-two  years  of  age,  from  the  West  of  England, 
consulted  the  writer  in  the  summer  of  1^60.  \Mien  about  nineteen 
years  old,  he  fell,  with  a  branch  of  a  pear-tree  on  which  he  sat 
astride,  a  height  of  thirty  feet  He  was  found  to  have  fracture  of 
the  spine,  between  the  eighth  and  tenth  dorsal  vertebra?,  and  com- 
plete paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities  and  of  the  bladder  and  rectum. 
In  the  early  period  succeeding  the  injuiy,  his  life  was  despaired  of 
during  several  weeks,  on  account  of  immense  sloughs  on  his  nates 
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and  tlio  disor  Jerod  condition  of  the  urinaiy  organs.  At  length  the 
Borcs  healed ;  ami  for  promoting  that  end  he  attached  great  value 
to  the  use  of  india-rubber  water-pillows,  which  he  began  to  use  a 
fortnight  after  the  accident.  These  pillows  he  has  occasionally  tried 
to  give  up ;  but  as  soon  as  he  relinquished  tliem,  new  sores  quickly 
formed,  and  he  employs  them  to  the  present  time,  whether  sitting  or 
lying.  The  urine  was  drawn  off  by  the  catheter  twice  daily  for 
three  months.  At  first,  it  was  extremely  offensive,  and  loaded  with 
ropy  mucus.  Subsequently,  the  water  began  to  dribble  away,  and 
the  introduction  of  the  instrument  was  discontinued.  Though  there 
is  still  incontinence  of  urine,  the  bladder,  which  appears  a  capa- 
cious one,  becomes  filled.  He  is  made  aware  that  it  is  distended 
by  wliat  he  describes  as  a  peculiar  tremor  felt  at  the  pit  of  the 
stomach.  He  then,  with  both  hands,  squeezes  the  abdomen  in  the 
region  of  the  bladder,  and  so  causes  an  increased  quantity  of  urine 
to  be  expelled.  The  above  proceeding  he  repeats  about  every  third 
or  sixth  hour.  During  the  first  year  he  was  subject  to  distressing 
inconvenience  from  either  the  constant  or  frequently  recurring  invo- 
luntary discharge  of  the  faeces.  Since  that  time,  there  has  been  the 
same  want  of  control  over  the  passage  of  the  stools  ;  but  the  act  has 
been  performed  at  very  distant  intervals,  the  ordinary  period  be- 
tween them  being  seven  or  nine  days.  Sometimes  the  interval 
is  a  fortnight.  A  short  time  before  each  action  of  tlie  bowels  he 
experiences  a  sense  of  heaviness  in  the  head,  and  has  slight  flushing 
of  the  face ;  and  the  stool  wliich  comes  is  immensely  large  and  of 
nearly  solid  consistence.  It  was  not  till  six  months  after  the  acci- 
dent that  his  hips  were  sufficiently  sound  for  him  to  sit  up  and  be 
wheeled  in  an  invalid-chair.  The  legs  are  now  entirely  devoid  of 
sensation ;  and  during  the  first  eighteen  months  they  were  perfectly 
motionless.  After  that  the  eflTects  of  galvanism  were  tried,  and  ever 
since  both  limbs  equally  have  been  subject  to  sudden,  and  sometimes 
violent,  startings.  Tlieso  are  commonly  excited  by  touching,  or 
changing  the  posture  of  the  legs ;  but  they  take  place  when  he 
is  lying  quiet,  without  any  apparent  cause.  Within  the  last  six 
years  the  strength  and  frequency  of  the  convulsive  actions  have 
abated,  and  they  have  never  caused  pain ;  but,  as  they  are  both 
inconvenient  and  disturb  his  sleep,  he  is  accustomed  to  fasten  his 
feet  by  straps  to  the  sides  of  the  bed,  by  which  they  are  counter- 
acted. Rinco  recovering  from  the  dangers  immediately  following 
the  accident,  his  health  has  been  almost  iminterruptedly  good. 
His  lower  limbs,  from  the  hips  downwards,  are  atrophied,  and  the 
joints  of  the  ankle,  instep,  and  toes,  stift'  and  distorted.     But  in  the 


ti]iper  part  of  Iiia  body  ho  is  stout  and  powcrfiJly  buOt,  tlio  mnscW 
of  the  sliouldera  and  anus  being  developed  to  a  size  eeldom  seen, 
eveii  in  the  most  athletic.  He  drives  himself  in  liis  open  earriage. 
He  was  not  fatignod  from  his  long  railway  journey.  During  his 
short  stay  in  town  he  paid  visits  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  other 
places  of  interest.  He  is  provided  with  a  meclmnieal  be<l,  oom- 
bining  all  the  ingenious  oontrivant«s  of  its  most  improved  form. 

The  next  is  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  fracture  and  porulysia 
in  his  youth ;  who  shortly  afterwards  recovered  sensation  and  the 
power  of  motion  in  his  limbs,  so  as  to  be  able  to  follow  an  active 
occupation  ;  who,  after  a  period  of  seventeen  years,  had  a  return 
of  the  paraplegia,  and,  lingering  for  fi\e  years  in  that  condition, 
diod  luider  the  observation  of  the  writer,  who  had  the  opjiortunity 
of  examining  tlie  body. 

H.  P.,  aged  forty-four,  a  shoemaker,  was  admitted,  under  the 
care  of  the  writer,  into  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  17th  May  1849,  for 
paraplegia  and  extensive  bed-sores.  He  related  the  liistory  of  Ids 
case  with  intelHgence;  and  it  extended  over  a  j>criod  of  twenty-one 
years.  At  that  date,  he  fcU  from  the  second-floor  window  of  a  house 
in  Edinburgh,  and  was  carried  insensible  to  tlio  infirmarj-.  He 
recovered  consciousness  on  the  following  day;  and  finding  himself 
unable  to  move  his  legs,  and  deprived  of  sensation  in  them,  lie  was 
informed  that,  in  his  fall,  he  had  fractured  his  spine.  The  pain  in 
his  back  was  near  the  centre,  between  the  shoulder-blades,  at  a  ]>art 
eon-esponding  to  the  fifth  or  sixth  dorsal  vertebra,  where  an  irre- 
gular projection,  of  a  very  slight  kind,  conld  be  perceived.  Being 
unable  to  pass  water,  a  surgeon  attempted  to  draw  it  oft';  but  as  the 
bladder  contained  clots  of  blood,  he  did  not  succeed  till  he  bad 
injectod  warm  water  through  the  instrument,  Aftei-wards,  the  blad- 
der waa  emptied  by  the  catheter  at  regular  periods  every  day.  In 
two  montlis,  die  power  over  the  limbs,  and  that  of  voiding  the  urine, 
began  to  return;  and  about  the  fourtli  month,  being  then  able  to 
walk,  he  was  discliarged  fiiim  the  infirmarj-;  having  previously  had 
an  issue  made  on  each  side  of  the  spine,  at  the  se,it  of  injiuy.  The 
sense  of  feeling  in  a  part  of  the  right  leg  remained  defecti\'e  ;  but 
ho  gradually  became  stronger  in  his  gait,  and  returned  to  his  oecu- 
{iHtion,  There  waa  now  an  inter\a]  of  nexen  years,  during  which 
he  was  In  sound  health,  and  led  an  active  life.  He  then  liad  a  fever; 
ascribed  to  a  cold  canght  on  (be  top  of  a  diligenoo,  while  travelling 
in  France.  A  year  afterwards,  he  consulted  the  Surgeon  who  had 
attended  him  on  tho  occasion  of  the  accident,  for  a  pain  situated  in 
tlie  part  of  ihe  spine  which  had  been  fractured ;  and,  on  his  advice. 
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he  kept  an  issue  open  at  the  place  for  several  months.  His  health 
was  then  reestablished,  and  he  followed  his  pursuits  as  usual  for 
five  years.  At  the  end  of  that  period,  thirteen  years  from  the  date 
of  the  fiill  from  the  window,  he  began  to  feel  weak  in  his  limbs,  and 
to  drag  them  heaWly.  For  a  term  of  five  years,  that  weakness 
went  on  gradually  increasing ;  so  that,  at  first,  he  could  walk  with 
a  single  stick,  afterwards  he  required  two,  then  he  used  crutches, 
and  at  length  he  was  obliged  to  keep  his  bed.  Having  been  bed- 
ridden, on  account  of  total  loss  of  power  and  sensation  in  the  lower 
extremities,  for  two  additional  years,  he  became  paralysed  in  his 
bladder  and  rectum ;  and  from  that  time  he  began  to  have  extensive 
sores  on  his  hips.  During  tlie  whole  progress  of  the  paralysis,  the 
lower  extremities  were  afiected  with  frequent  convulsive  startings, 
brought  on  without  any  perceptible  cause.  Six  months  before  his 
coming  to  the  hospital,  both  legs  became  contracted  at  the  knee- 
joints,  and  drawn  up  closely  to  the  abdomen ;  and  they  have  con- 
tinued fixed  in  that  position  ever  since. 

Condition  upon  admission.  At  the  seat  of  the  original  injury, 
and  in  the  whole  course  of  the  spine,  there  was  total  absence  of 
pain,  as  tested  by  pressure.  From  below  the  umbilicus,  the  para- 
lysis of  all  the  parts  was  complete;  the  skin  was  insensible;  the 
logs  rigidly  contracted  and  motionless;  the  urine  dribbled  inces- 
santly, and  the  fseces  passed  involuntarily.  When  pinched  or 
pricked  in  any  part,  the  doubled-up  leg  that  was  touched  moved 
with  a  sudden  jerk,  and  in  the  abdominal  muscles  a  similar  reflex 
motion  was  perceived.  It  was  learned,  on  inquiry,  that  the  motion 
of  the  limbs  thus  produced  communicated  an  impulse  to  the  superior 
part  of  the  body;  which  led  tlie  patient  to  distinguish  whether  it 
was  the  right  or  left  leg  that  had  been  pinched  or  pricked :  hence 
there  was  a  source  of  deception,  which  might  have  induced  a  care- 
less person  to  suppose  that  some  degree  of  sensation  was  retained  in 
the  limbs ;  but  that  it  was  entirely  gone  was  satisfactorily  proved 
by  finding  that,  although  he  could  tell  which  leg  was  irritated,  he 
could  not  specify  the  spot.  The  bed-sores  were  of  great  depth  and 
extent,  and  the  surfaces  foul  and  sloughy :  the  principal  one  was 
over  the  sacrum,  a  part  of  which,  in  the  centre,  was  denuded  and 
black ;  others  of  less  size  corresponded  to  the  situation  of  the  tuber- 
osities of  the  ischium  and  the  trochanters,  on  both  sides. 

By  placing  the  patient,  at  first,  on  a  water-bed,  subsequently 
on  a  bed  with  a  frame  constructed  of  spiral  springs ;  by  careftil 
nursing,  improving  his  diet,  giving  quinine  and  opium,  and  dressing 
the  sores  principally  with  balsam  of  Peru,  the  deep  ulcers  gradually 
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gflt  clean  ;  liealtliy  granulations  sprang  np  ;  and  they  all  PTeiitn«llT 
nkjunod  over  and  remained  sound,  except  the  one  over  the  sac 
the  sore  in  that  situation  was  retarded  in  healing  by  the  denuded' 
portion  of  bone ;  yet  it  cicatrised,  all  but  a  part  uf  the  sixe  of  half- 
a-crovm.  It  wae  a  remark  of  the  dressers,  tliat  the  patient  gave  M 
signu  of  pain  when  the  granulations  were  touched  witli  the  lamr 
caustic.  Anotlier  jioint  of  interest  may  be  noticed ;  as  his  ( 
approached,  the  patient  several  times  had  profuse  perspiration ;  oo 
those  occasions  It  was  observed  that  while  the  skin  of  the  wholt 
upper,  sound  part  of  his  body  was  covered  with  drops  of  motstan^ 
which  thoroughly  di'enched  his  shirt  and  the  hair  of  his  head,  th( 
lower  extremities  were  quite  dry.  Hia  bowels  were  habitually  o» 
tive;  and  when  they  had  been  long  confined,  ho  complained  * 
oppression  in  his  breathing.  Tlie  bladder  did  not  rise  above  tJM 
pnboH ;  the  urine  was  healthy,  and  free  from  any  undue  quantity  ol 
mucus.  At  the  end  of  eight  montlis  from  his  admission  he  dio^ 
from  general  exhaustion. 

Ul»on  examining  the  body  after  deatli,  the  principal  points  o 
interest  were,  the  state  of  the  vertebrae  at  the  seat  of  injury;  and 
the  morbid  change  in  tlie  spinal  cord.  The  appearances  of  a  fractnn 
having  formerly  taken  place,  followed  by  union  of  the  fragraentS; 
were  distinctly  visible  in  the  fifth  dorsal  vertebra.  The  fracture,  a 
tracwl  from  the  front,  had  extended  through  the  body,  between  iti 
upi>or  and  middle  tliird,  and  through  the  superior  oblique  ptoi 
cesses  and  arch  posteriorly ;  the  whole  upper  fragment  had  thel 
slipped  forwards  and  downwards,  in  relation  to  the  lower,  cattiang  i 
moderate,  yet  distinct  bend,  with  a  slight  inclination  to  tho  Iflfl 
«de,  to  be  formed  in  the  column.  The  surfaces  were  compactly 
luiited.  The  fourth  vertebra  was  anchylosed,  tlmaugliout  all  itt 
inferior  surface,  to  the  corresponding  upper  siu^iice  of  the  fifi,h,  by 
dense  osseous  structure ;  and  the  junction  was  so  close,  tliat  boti 
tho  space  for  tlie  intervertebi-al  substance,  and  tlic  intorvertebni 
foramina  for  the  transmission  of  the  spinal  nerves,  were  obliterated, 
by  the  ftision.  The  fifth  was  not  directly  unilod  to  tlio  sixth  vef« 
tebra ;  but  from  the  bodies  of  each  outgrowths  of  bone  had  been 
thrown  out,  like  buttrosscB,  to  give  additional  strenglii  at  the  angis 
of  fracture.  Portions  of  two  ribs,  of  the  right  side,  were  also  an- 
chylosed at  the  seat  of  injurj-.  The  vertebral  canal  partook  of  tJie 
angular  encurvation  caused  by  the  ft'a^^'ture ;  but  its  nattiral  capa- 
city was  not  perceptibly  diminished ;  and  there  was  an  absence  of 
inequalitiea  or  asperities  in  the  interior  of  its  walls,  such  as  might 
have  set  up  irritation  in  the  cord  op  its  membranes ;  on  the  con- 
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trary,  the  posterior  surfaces  of  the  bodies  of  the  fractured  and  ad- 
joining vertebnc,  with  their  interspaces,  were  lined  by  a  dense 
polished  layer  of  bone,  upon  which  the  theca  must  have  rested  with 
all  safety. 

In  regard  to  the  spinal  cord,  the  first  thing  observed,  on  laying 
open  the  sheath  at  the  part  corresponding  to  the  site  of  the  fractured 
vertebra,  was  an  apparent  collapse  or  vacuity,  in  the  place  which 
ought  to  liave  been  occupied  by  the  cord.  For  two  inches,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  cord  had  disappeared ;  and  in  exchange  for  it  there 
was  a  confused  structure  composed  of  arachnoid  membrane  and 
pia  mater,  converted  into  a  loose  cellular  texture,  not  unlike  that 
of  the  axilla,  on  its  outside,  but  more  firm  and  cord-like  within. 
This  fine  fibrous  and  membranous  tissue  adhered  lightly  to  the 
internal  surface  of  the  theca,  which  had  not  undergone  any  percep- 
tible change,  except  that  of  being  tlirown  into  folds ;  and  it  con- 
nected the  upper  sound  portion  of  the  cord  to  the  lower.  Each  end 
of  these  portions  was  soft  and  diffiuent ;  but  not  distinguished  by 
increased  vascularity.  It  was  difficult  to  ascertain  positively  whether 
there  existed  any  continuous  line  of  nervous  substance  in  the  meshes 
of  the  pia  mater,  intervening  between  the  sound  parts ;  all  that 
could  be  seen  was  some  amorphous  granular  matter,  not  recognis- 
able as  remains  of  the  cord.  It  was  distinctly  observed  that  there 
was  an  absence  of  adventitious  structures,  the  ordinary  products  of 
inflammation.  The  morbid  change  appeared  to  have  been  of  the 
nature  of  "  softening,"  or  of  a  degeneration  of  the  substance  of  the 
spinal  cord,  from  fault  of  nutrition. 

Treatment  in  Cases  of  Fracture  op  the  Spine. 

Should  the  Surgeon  happen  to  be  at  hand  when  the  accident  has 
just  occurred,  his  first  object  ought  to  be  to  guard  against  motion  of 
the  spine,  while  transporting  the  patient  to  his  home.  Before  allow- 
ing officious  {Kirsons  to  lift  him  fix)m  the  ground,  provision  ought  to 
be  made  for  his  being  borne  on  a  door,  shutter,  or  the  like ;  other- 
wise there  will  be  an  aggravation  of  the  crushing  and  tearing  of 
the  cord.  If  from  the  seat  of  pain  it  appear  that  the  fracture  is  near 
the  neck,  a  sack  or  pillow-case  ought  to  be  filled  with  sand;  by 
heaping  which  about  the  head,  it  can  be  kept  steady. 

When  the  clothes  have  been  cut  ofi'(to  avoid  motion),  and  it  has 
been  found  that  the  fracture,  or  fracture  and  dislocation,  is  accom- 
panied with  considerable  irregularity  and  projection  of  the  processes, 
it  is  necessary  to  bring  the  parts  into  a  more  favourable  position  for 
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future  union.  But.  tlio  emjiloj-ment  of  much  force  is  to  be  dcprC' 
I  cated ;  a  gentle  strcttfliing  of  tlie  bodj',  steadily  amtiiiued,  may  be 
Lad  reoourao  to;  but,  except  iu  rare  caeca,  a  sliglit  eliajige  oftlw 
posture  of  the  patient  ia  all  that  is  needed;  when  laid  dat  un  tui 
[  back,  the  parts  tend  of  themselves  to  come  iuto  correct  apposition. 
I  In  selecting  an  appropriate  bed  some  foresight  is  wanted.  If  an 
[  invalid-couch,  on  tlie  principle  of  that  of  Earle,  be  procured,  it  wiH 
alTord  immerouH  facilities  for  nursing ;  by  slightly  bending  its  yariou 
joints,  the  trunk  and  limbs  of  tlie  patient  eau  be  placed  in  a  fiivonr- 
iihle  position  for  steadying  tlie  spine  at  the  seat  of  fracture :  th* 
direction  of  the  pressure  on  the  liips  can  be  gradually  changed  from 
time  to  time;  while  conveniencea  for  removing  tlie  e^acuativnt 
without  the  necesaity  of  lifting  the  patient  from  the  bod  are  added. 
Should  a  bed  of  that  kind  he  too  exjjensive,  the  next  to  be  preferrod 
is  a  narrow  one,  rather  low,  with  boards  in  place  of  sacking,  and 
two  or  more  elastic,  yet  firm,  horse-hair  mattresses.  Mnckintosll 
cloth,  and  over  it  a  draw-sheet,  slioidd  be  placed  under  the  patient's 
hips.  Water-pillows,  and  common  featlicr  or  horse-hair  pillows^ 
lined  with  oil-silk,  should  be  bountifully  provided.  At  first,  and 
before  the  fracture  has  united,  the  water-bed  of  the  fiill  length  of 
the  patient  is  inadmissible,  on  account  of  its  too  great  mobility. 

Measures  to  avert  inflammation  at  the  seat  of  uijury,  iiartioularly^ 
to  guard  against  its  invading  the  cord  and  its  uemhranee,  mayj, 
[lerlmps,  be  thought  indispensable.  Experience,  however,  sfaowB, 
that  tho  application  of  leeches,  or  cupping,  is  not  called  for:  Uist 
patients  with  paraplegia  do  not  bear  loss  of  blood;  and  that,  inateiul 
of  subjecting  tliera  to  frequent  motion  in  applying  local  remedies,  it 
is  best  t«  preserve  the  spine  in  perfect  repose. 

One  of  tho  earliest  duties  to  he  performed  is  that  of  drawing  off 
the  urine,  by  the  introduction  of  a  lull-sized  catheter  into  the  bind-, 
dor.  The  patient  may  not  have  passed  water  tor  several  preceding 
hours ;  he  has  no  call  to  do  so ;  and  delay  may  he  attended  with' 
injurious  over-distension  of  tho  coats  of  the  bladder.  Hence,  on  re- 
ceiving a  summons  to  such  a  case,  the  Surgeon  ought  not  to  neglect 
carrying  with  him  his  twx  of  catheters.  Again,  as  the  patient,  liow- 
Ci'er  much  the  instrument  may  injure  him,  will  give  no  token  of 
pain,  tliG  operator  onght  to  pass  it  with  all  gentleness.  Twice  ia 
the  twenty-four  hours  is  commonly  considered  sufficiently  oUcn  for 
tlie  introductJun  of  the  catheter.  But  if  the  kidneys  secrete  abun- 
dantly, or  if  tlie  urine  became  turbid  and  ammoniacal,  a  mom 
frc(|uent  introduction  may  be  expedient.  In  tlie  latter  case,  tho 
bladder  ought  to  be  washed  out  daily  with  tepid  water,  acidulat^i 
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with  nitric  acid.  Mineral  acids  may  also  be  given  internally.  As 
incontinence  of  urine  frequently  goes  along  with  retention,  and  the 
patient's  linen  is  in  danger  of  becoming  wet,  he  ought  to  be  fur- 
nished with  an  urinal ;  but  due  attention  requires  to  be  paid  to 
that  utensil,  lest,  owing  to  the  insensibility  of  the  parts,  it  be 
allowed  to  run  over,  or  be  upset  When  the  period  arrives  (if  the 
patient  should  live)  at  which  the  neck  of  the  bladder  offers  no 
resistance  to  the  escape  of  the  urine,  and  the  latter  continually  runs 
off  as  water  from  an  over-filled  cask,  watchfulness  on  the  part  of 
tlie  attendants  is  more  essentially  required,  to  prevent  the  bedding 
from  becoming  soiled.  The  constant  use  of  the  catheter  will  be  no 
longer  called  for ;  but  it  may  bo  proper  to  introduce  it  occasionally, 
for  removing,  by  injection,  sediment  collected  in  the  inferior  fundus 
of  the  bladder. 

In  the  management  of  the  bowels,  it  may  be  assumed  that  they 
will  be,  in  general,  costive.  If  the  fracture  be  high  in  the  column, 
00  that  the  abdominal  muscles  are  included  in  the  paralysis,  the 
absence  of  compression  on  the  viscera  favours  the  evolution  of  gases 
within  the  intestines,  and  tympanitis  is  the  consequence.  That 
distension  by  wind,  coupled  with  loaded  bowels,  greatly  aggravates 
the  difficulty  of  breathing,  caused  by  the  loss  of  power  in  the  inter- 
costal muscles.  When  the  sphincter  ani  relaxes,  and  abandons  its 
oj)position  to  the  escape  of  the  stools,  the  contents  cease  to  be  dis- 
charged at  regular  times,  as  during  health :  they  pass  out,  without 
warning,  at  any  unlooked-for  moment ;  accordingly,  however  unre- 
mitting the  nurse  may  bo  in  her  attention  to  cleanliness,  her  efforts 
will  be  defeated.  But  at  a  subsequent  period,  the  stools  are  delayed 
in  the  great  intestine ;  they  become  compact ;  they  are  discharged  at 
long  intervals ;  and  the  inconvenience  resulting  from  their  passing 
involuntarily  is  greatly  abated.  Medicines  must  be  administered, 
with  the  view  of  correcting  these  various  conditions,  on  general 
principles. 

Treatment  of  slonglis  and  bed-sores.  It  has  been  stated  above 
that  the  parts  of  the  hips  most  liable  to  the  formation  of  sloughs 
were  those  exposed  both  to  greatest  pressure  and  to  continual  irri- 
tation from  lying  on  bed-clothes  saturated  with  urine  and  liquid 
fa.'ces  :  tliat  it  was  the  skin  over  the  sacrum,  and  that  over  each  of 
the  tuberosities  of  the  iscliia,  which  gave  way  first  The  obvious 
deduction  from  tliat  observation  is,  that,  in  order  to  prevent  the  for- 
mation of  sloughs,  or  to  promote  their  cure,  the  chief  objects  are, 
first,  to  remove  pressure ;  secondly,  to  insure  cleanliness.  Now  the 
main  obstacle  to  gaining  these  two  ends^  at  the  commencement  of 
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the  treatment,  is  the  injury  committed  on  the  fractured  portion  of 
the  spine,  by  moving  the  patient's  body ;  every  time  that  is  done, 
a  jar  is  communicated  to  the  broken  surfaces ;  a  grinding  of  one 
upon  the  other  takes  place ;  pain  and  inflammation  are  excited ;  and 
the  process  of  union  is  interrupted.  Yet,  without  frequently  turning 
and  lifting  the  patient,  it  is  impracticable  to  ward  off  pressure,  or 
keep  the  hips  clean  and  dry. 

It  being  imperatively  required,  therefore,  that  the  position  of 
the  hips  should  be  often  changed,  the  attendants  ought  to  be 
instructed  how  to  accomplish  the  object  with  the  least  danger. 
Small  pillows  ought  to  be  gently  insinuated,  at  different  times, 
under  the  hips.  When  compelled  to  turn  the  patient  round  on  one 
side,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  shoulders  and  upj)er  part  of  the 
body  are  rotated,  at  the  same  time,  in  a  corresponding  degree. 

As  a  means  of  protecting  the  skin  from  the  chafing  of  the  wet 
bed-clothes,  much  good  might  be  expected  from  painting  the  surface 
repeatedly  with  collodion  (to  each  ounce  of  which,  twenty  drops  of 
castor-oil  ought  to  be  added,  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  its  tend- 
ency to  contract  and  crack) ;  but  as  the  application  would  require 
to  be  renewed  about  three  times  daily,  and  that  would  necessitate 
the  patient's  body  being  turned  on  each  occasion,  it  can  only  be 
used  partially  at  first ;  subsequently,  if  the  fracture  unite,  it  will 
be  found  of  great  service.  Advantage  may  be  gained  by  the  ring- 
pillow — on  a  small  scale,  like  the  life-preserver  on  board  a  shij) — 
being  placed  under  the  hips,  so  that  the  central  hole  may  come 
opposite  the  sacrum,  and  the  weight  fall  on  the  fleshy  parts  on  each 
Bide.  Or  a  plaster  spread  on  thick  material  (as  two  layers  of  wash- 
leather,  including  between  them  a  layer  of  felt,  or  amadou),  with 
a  hole  cut  out  in  the  centre,  may  be  stuck  on  the  part  which  it 
is  desired  to  defend.  Lastly,  the  india-rubber  water-pillow,  of  a 
size  adapted  to  the  hips,  and  containing  a  little  air  as  well  as  water, 
may  be  used  with  advantage.  For  keeping  the  bed-clothes  dry, 
frequent  changing  of  the  draw-sheet  is  the  chief  resource ;  but  an 
additional  measure  may  be  resorted  to:  if  the  patient's  thighs  be 
kept  apart,  and  the  knees  slightly  elevated  on  a  pillow,  a  large  por- 
ous sponge,  or  some  tow,  previously  wotted  and  wrung,  wraj)ped 
loosely  round  with  gutta-percha,  may  be  inserted  deeply  in  the 
perinaeum ;  the  excretions  will  thereby  be  caught,  and  be  readily 
removed.  If,  notwithstanding  every  care,  a  portion  of  the  skin 
lose  its  vitality,  and  the  cuticle  begin  to  peel  off,  the  amount  of 
destruction  may  be  limited  by  dressing  with  the  linimentum  tere- 
binthinaa.      When  the  part  is  more  decidedly  mortified,  with  foul 
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discharge,  cotton-wool  saturated  with  balsam  of  Peru  is  the  best 
application;  and  over  that  should  be  laid  either  a  firm,  thick 
linseed  poultice,  or  a  compress  of  cotton-wool,  moistened  with 
yeast.  The  cotton-wool  has  the  property  when  wet  of  clinging  to 
tlie  skin,  and  so  prevents  the  under-dressing  from  being  shifted. 
As  the  slough  loosens,  it  ought  to  be  clipped  away  with  scissors. 
Should  the  surface  happily  become  clean,  and  healthy  granulations 
spring  up,  water-dressing,  with  a  continuance  of  the  measures  for 
protecting  the  hips,  will  complete  the  cicatrisation.* 

On  trephining  the  spine.  Here  the  question,  often  mooted,  and 
still,  it  would  appear,  undecided,  overtakes  us :  is  it  possible,  by 
an  operation  on  the  spine  similar  to  what  is  performed  on  tlie 
skull,  to  restore  the  lost  functions  of  the  cord?  When  a  portion 
of  tlie  cranium  has  been  driven  in  upon  the  brain,  or  a  clot  of 
blood  from  the  meningeal  artery  has  compressed  it,  paralysis  of 
part  of  the  body  ensues ;  the  Surgeon  applies  the  trephine,  elevates 
the  depressed  fragment,  or  removes  the  clot,  and  (in  a  successftil 
case)  the  patient  recovers.  Upon  such  an  analogy  it  has  been 
proposed,  and  Surgeons  at  various  times  have  carried  the  proposal 
into  effect,  to  make  an  incision  along  the  back  (it  was  eight  inches 
in  length  in  one  case),  and  with  the  trephine,  bone-scissors,  lever, 
and  forceps,  to  extract  depressed  fi'agments  of  vertebrae  from  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  spine.  By  that  proceeding,  it  has  been 
thought  that  the  spinal  cord,  having  been  relieved  from  com- 
pression, would  regain  motor  and  sensory  power;  and  that  the 
patient's  Ufe  would  not  be  jeopardised  more  than  from  the  corres- 
ponding operation  on  the  skull. 

Tlie  objections  urged  against  this  formidable  treatment  far  surpass 
in  weight  arguments  or  testimony  brought  in  its  favour.  It  might 
have  been  thought  that  one  point  alone  would  have  sufficed  to  show 
its  uselessness.     When  the  column  has  been  fi:tictured,  and  portions 


*  For  the  prevention  of  sloughs,  in  cases  of  fractured  spine.  Dr.  Brown- 
Sequai'd  recommends  a  novel  plan  of  treatment,  in  which  he  has  much 
confidence.  It  consists  in  applying  to  the  affected  integument,  in  the  first 
place,  for  a  period  vai7ing  from  eight  to  ten  minutes,  a  bladder  containing 
pounded  ice:  he  then  substitutes  for  the  bladder  a  ver}*  hot  bread  or  linseed- 
meal  poultice,  which  he  directs  to  be  kept  on  for  one  or  two  hours,  or  even 
a  longer  period.  He  adds  :  "  I  think  I  can  safely  say  that,  in  cases  where 
a  slough  is  beginning,  its  progress  will  always  be  stopped  by  the  means  I 
propose."  That  treatment,  he  further  states,  was  put  to  the  test  of  numerous 
experiments  on  the  inferior  animals,  before  he  adopted  it  in  man.  See  his 
Cour§e  of  Lectures  on  the  Central  Nervous  System,  1800,  p.  261. 
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of  the  vcrtebnc  project  against  the  cord,  it  is  an  error  to  imagine 
that  the  compression  thereby  produced  is  the  sole  or  principal  injury 
inflicted  on  the  medulla.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that,  at  the  moment 
of  breakage,  the  spine  had  been  bent  upon  itself,  and  the  cord  along 
with  it,  much  more  extensively  than  is  represented  afterwards :  the 
ehisticity  of  its  structure  has  enabled  the  column  to  recover  its  form 
in  a  great  degree ;  accordingly,  we  are  justified  ui  concluding  that 
the  fragment  compressing  the  cord  must,  at  the  time  of  the  fracture, 
have  penetrated,  or  cruslied  it  throughout  its  whole  thickness,  and 
utterly  destroyed  its  structure.  To  cut  down,  therefore,  upon  the 
depressed  bone,  and  elevate  or  remove  it,  would  have  no  effect 
whatever  in  restoring  the  functions  of  the  cord. 

Again,  the  advocates  of  the  operation  have  never  fiimished  a 
valid  reply  to  the  often-urged  and  powerful  objection,  tliat  with 
rare  exceptions — it  might,  jyerhaps,  bo  correct  to  say,  without  any 
exception — the  posterior  arches  of  the  vertebrae  are  never  detached 
and  driven  in  upon  the  spinal  cord,  unless  there  be  at  the  same  time 
fracture  through  one  of  the  bodies,  with  displacement.  Specimens 
presen'^ed  in  museums  prove  it  to  be  a  general  fact,  that  the  frag- 
ments of  the  broken  vertebras  which  are  indented  into  the  cord  and 
commit  the  greatest  injury,  are  in  front,  not  behind.  It  does  not 
appear,  therefore,  tliat  benefit  can  possibly  be  gained,  so  long  as  the 
principal  cause  of  compression  continues  to  exist  on  the  fore-part, 
by  extracting  portions  of  tlie  posterior  arches. 

But  one  of  the  latest  and  most  strenuous  defenders  of  the  opera- 
tion can  perceive  in  that  objection  only  an  additional  argument  in 
favour  of  trephining.  "  These  various  operations,"  Dr.  Brown- 
Sequard  concludes  his  obsen^ations  by  saying,  "  or  one  or  two  of 
them,  ought  to  be  employed  in  almost  all  cases  of  fracture  of  the 
spine,  especially  in  the  cervical  region,  wliere  pressure  upon  tlie 
spinal  cord  is  attended  with  so  much  danger.  The  operation  should 
be  performed  as  quickly  as  possible  afl«r  the  fracture,  and  before 
inflammation  has  set  in.  If  after  having  laid  bare  the  spinal  cord" 
(sheath?),  "it  is  found  necessary  to  reduce  a  fractm'e  of  the  body 
of  one  or  several  vertebrae,  the  reduction  will  then  be  much  easier, 
and  attended  with  much  less  danger  than  if  the  vertebral  canal  had 
not  been  opened  on  its  back  part"*  In  other  words,  the  author 
expresses  his  opinion,  that  the  liberal  division  of  the  muscles  and 
tendons  at  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  making  a  chasm  between  the 
Tertebrae,  would  render  it  easier  for  the  Surgeon  to  replace  the 


♦  Op.  cit,  p.  260. 
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bones,  and  remove  all  causes  of  compression  or  irritation  j&om  the 
medulla.  But  he  omits  to  inform  us  how  the  patient,  thus  all  but 
completely  decollated — the  muscles  of  the  neck  extensively  cut,  the 
vortebne  deprived  of  their  posterior  arches,  their  bodies  broken 
across,  and  the  ligaments  between  them  ruptured — should  be  able 
to  hold  up  his  head,  or  prevent  its  rolling  to  and  fro,  so  as  to  crush 
the  cord,  supposed,  before  tlie  operation,  to  have  been  sound  I 

The  question  of  treatment  which  ought  to  supersede  every  one 
else  is  simply — ^the  patient  having  received  an  injury  of  the  gravest 
kind,  likely  to  prove  fatal,  what  method  will  most  probably  save 
life  ?  Let  any  one  consider  the  ulterior  eflFects  which  may  be  reason- 
ably expected  to  follow,  in  general,  from  such  a  wound  as  must  be 
inflicted  in  trephining  the  spina  The  incision  must  be  both  long 
and  deep,  being  madetlu'ough  the  skin  and  the  muscles,  and  through 
the  blood  infiltrated  in  the  torn  structures,  down  to  the  broken  bone. 
The  main  object  of  the  proceeding  being  to  remove  the  fragments, 
and  to  lay  open  the  vertebral  canal,  the  external  wound  will  com- 
municate not  only  with  the  fractured  surfaces,  but  with  the  interior 
of  the  canal  which  contains  the  spinal  cord.*  To  the  mind  of  the 
Surgeon  accustomed  to  witness  the  disastrous  effects  of  compound 
fractures,  the  condition  here  described  must  appear  the  most  for- 
midable that  can  be  conceived.  He  will  look  forward  (if  the 
patient  should  live)  to  profuse  suppuration  being  soon  established  $ 
to  the  pus  penetrating  extensively  along  the  vertebral  canal,  be- 
tween it  and  the  membranous  theca ;  to  the  exposed  and  isolated 
ends  of  the  fractured  vertebras  becoming  necrosed ;  and  he  will  not 
expect  that,  until  these  be  detached  and  cast  off  (a  process  requiring 
many  months  for  its  completion),  the  suppuration  will  cease,  or 
the  wound  cicatrise. 

Faint,  then,  as  our  hopes  of  recovery  in  every  case  of  fractured 
spine  may  be,  instead  of  being  exalted  after  such  an  operation,  they 
will  be  absolutely  extinguished.  Experience  acquaints  us  with  cases 
not  a  few  in  which  the  paraplegia,  supposed  at  first  to  have  been 


♦  Dr.  Broi^Ti-Scquard  cousiders  it  a  recommendation  of  tlie  operation, 
that,  as  the  spinal  canal  must  be  opened,  an  opportunity  will  be  given  for 
blood  extravasated  into  the  canal  to'make  its  escape.  **  It  has  been  objected 
that  we  often  do  not  know  whether  there  is  a  fracture  of  the  posterior  arch 
of  the  vertebi-sB  or  only  of  their  body.  Surely  a  mistake  may  be  made  in 
that  respect,  but  the  laying  bare  Uie  spinal  cord  («u?)  may  be  useful  in 
allowing  the  escape  of  the  bloody  fluid  effused  in  the  vertebral  canal.  At 
any  rate  the  worst  would  only  be,  that  an  operation  which  is  not  dangerous 
has  been  performed  without  profit.'*    Op.  cit.,  p.  257. 
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produced  by  fracture  and  extensive  destruction  of  the  cord.  Las  un- 
ex|>ectedly  disapj)eared  after  having  lasted  for  several  days.  When 
treating  presently  of  concussion  of  the  cord,  die  nature  of  such  cases 
will  be  inquired  into.  Tlie  case  of  H.  P.,  related  at  p.  22S,  shows  that, 
even  when  the  vertebrai  have  been  positively  fractured  and  dL^placdl, 
the  motor  and  sensoiy  powers  may  be  restored,  after  having  been 
lost,  and  the  patient  lead  an  active  life  for  many  subsequent  years. 
Examples  are  more  numerous  in  which  patients  sur\'ive,  without 
regaining  sensation  or  power  over  their  lower  extremities.  In  re- 
ference to  all  these  instances  of  reoovery,  it  may  be  affirmed,  that 
not  one  of  the  patients  would  have  lived,  if  they  had  been  subjected 
to  the  process  of  trephining.  They  would  inevitably  have  perislictl 
from  the  conjoint  effects  of  the  accident  and  the  operation.  Let 
the  young  Surgeon's  mind,  therefore,  be  fortified  against  tlic  influ- 
ence of  the  authority  in  favour  of  die  operation  given  by  certain 
great  men  in  the  profession ;  let  liim  feel  assured  that  in  abstaining 
fix>m  performing  it,  his  forbearance  is  not  neglect,  but  a  posiuve 
duty  to  his  patient. 

Concussion  of  the  Spinal  Cord. 

The  term  concussion  applied  to  certain  injuries  of  the  spinal 
cord  is  one  recognised  in  all  systematic  works  on  surgery.  Yet  to 
assign  a  definite  signification  to  the  word  is  difficult  It  would 
appear  to  indicate  that  a  vibradon  passed  through  the  medulla 
spinalis,  the  result  of  a  corresponding  vibradon  m  the  spine,  like 
that  which  takes  place  in  the  brain  when  the  skull  rings  from  a 
blow;  and  that  effects  were  produced  by  diat  concussion  in  the 
cord  similar  to  those  with  wliich  we  are  acquainted  as  symptoms  of 
ooncussion  in  the  brain.  But  the  analogy  does  not  in  any  single 
particular  hold  good.  The  anatomical  relation  of  die  cord  to  the 
vertebral  canal  is  totally  different  6rom  that  between  the  brain 
and  the  cranium.  And  tha  physiological  ftmcdons  subject  to  be 
affected  by  the  injury  in  the  one  organ  are  of  an  entirely  distinct 
nature  from  those  in  the  other. 

Disregarding  the  name,  let  us  endeavour  to  describe  the  kind 
of  injuries  to  which  Surgeons  would  apply  the  term  ;  and  reser\'e, 
as  a  separate  question,  the  inquiry  into  the  pathological  condition 
of  the  cord. 

If  a  person  should  meet  with  an  accident,  attended  with  general 
violence  to  the  spine  ;  and  if,  upon  careftil  examination,  the  column 
should  be  foimd  exempt  from  lesion^  diere  being  no  signs  of  ii*acture 
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or  dislocation  to  cause  distinct  local  injury,  and  if  paralysis,  either 
partial  or  temporary,  were  present,  the  case  would  be  set  down 
as  one  of  '^  concussion."  It  may  be  best  to  illustrate  the  subject 
by  an  example. 

In  March  1841,  a  female,  aged  60,  was  admitted,  imdor  the 
care  of  the  writer,  into  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  for  partial  paralysis, 
consequent  on  having  fallen  down  a  flight  of  steps.  Repeated  ex- 
amination of  the  spine  revealed  no  fracture  or  signs  of  injury  at  any 
particular  spot.  In  both  the  upper  extremities  and  in  the  right 
lower,  voluntary  power  was  entirely  lost ;  sensation  was  merely  im- 
paired ;  she  could  feel  on  being  pricked,  and  described  the  defect  as 
^*  numbness."  The  left  lower  extremitv  retained  both  motion  and 
sensation  perfectly.  She  had  retention  of  urine,  afterwards  incon- 
tinence; but  in  a  short  time  she  recovered  the  power  over  her 
bladder.  By  tickling  the  solo  of  the  foot  of  the  right  lower  extre- 
mity, and  also  when  she  sneezed,  or  elevated  her  voice,  reflex  actions 
were  excited  in  the  limb ;  but  similar  actions  could  not  be  produced 
in  either  upper  extremity.  Being  of  lively  temper  and  voluble  of 
speech,  her  lamentations  were  frequent;  and  as  she  lay  uttering 
complaints,  with  both  arms  motionless  by  her  sides,  the  head  alone 
making  gestures  to  enforce  her  words,  she  resembled  a  person  con- 
fined in  a  strait-jacket — the  likeness  being  increased  by  the  right 
knee  occasionally  jumping  of  a  sudden  fix)m  the  bed, — when  her 
language  became  more  emphatic  In  ten  days  the  power  over  that 
leg  began  to  return ;  and  shortly  afterwards  she  walked  with  assist- 
ance across  the  ward;  the  foot,  each  time  she  lifted  it,  making 
gyrations  in  the  air.  About  the  same  period,  the  arms  were 
observed  to  be  gradually  acquiring  some  power ;  and  they  went 
on  improving  for  a  fortnight ;  but  the  progress  after  that  was 
scarcely  perceptible,  or  seemed  to  cease.  It  was  remarkable  that 
the  parts  which  regained  their  power  of  motion,  imperfect  as  it  was, 
were  different  in  the  two  arms :  in  the  right,  tlie  restoration  was 
confined  to  the  muscles  of  the  upper  arm ;  in  the  left,  to  those 
of  the  fore-arm :  hence  the  patient  could  bend  and  extend  the 
elbow-joint,  without  having  any  command  over  the  hand,  on 
the  right  side;  while  in  the  left,  it  was  the  reverse, — she  could 
grasp  with  the  fingers,  but  was  unable  to  move  the  elbow.  Hav- 
ing been  kept  in  the  hospital  above  three  months,  subjected  to 
various  plans  of  treatment  without  benefit,  she  was  discharged ; 
and  her  subsequent  liistory  could  not  be  learned. 

In  the  above  case  it  would  be  inappropriate  to  apply  the  word 
concussion  to  the  injur}'^;  inasmuch  as,  in  speakuig  of  tlie  brain^ 
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paralysis  is  not  one  of  the  symptoms  included  under  that  term.  It 
would  be  more  correct,  if  we  are  to  follow  the  analog}'^  of  the  superior 
organ,  to  use  the  word  compression.  It  is  greatly  to  bo  regretted, 
however,  that,  owing  to  the  comparative  rarity  of  cases  of  that  kind, 
and  the  paucity  of  post-mortem  examinations  in  connexion  with 
them  (a  circumstance  attributable  to  the  patients'  suniving  the 
first  effects  of  the  accident,  and  being  afterwards,  in  many  instances, 
lost  sight  of  by  the  Surgeons  who  originally  attended  them),  the 
pathology  of  the  subject  is  imperfect,  and  we  are  left  much  to  specu- 
lation in  attempting  to  explain  tlie  symptoms.  But  it  is  known  that 
among  the  effects  produced  by  fracture  of  the  spine,  one  invariably 
met  with  is  extravasation  of  blood  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  broken  vertebrae,  and  particularly  in  the  interior  of  the  spinal 
canal.  Tlie  escape  of  blood  into  that  canal  is  caused  by  laceration 
of  one  or  more  of  the  numerous  large  vessels  which  entwine  them- 
selves as  plexuses  about  the  vertebrae.  Now  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  cases  occur  in  which  the  violence  committed  to  the 
spine  may  have  been  too  slight  to  produce  actual  fracture,  yet  suffi- 
ciently severe  to  occasion  rupture  of  the  blood-vessels  referred  to. 
If  the  spine,  especially  in  an  elderly  person,  has  been  much  doubled 
by  the  accident,  and  the  chest  compressed,  the  return  of  the  blood 
to  the  heart  would  be  retarded,  the  venous  sinuses  congested,  and 
their  coats  over-distended.  Let  it  be  supposed,  therefore,  that,  in 
cjonsequence  of  some  sudden  jolt  or  jar  in  the  column  occurring 
when  the  blood-vessels  were  thus  swollen,  a  part  of  the  network  was 
ruptured,  blood  would  be  rapidly  poured  into  the  vertebnJ  canaL 
It  would  flow,  with  scarcely  any  hindrance,  into  the  free  space  be- 
tween the  theca  and  the  sides  of  the  canal, — ^with  a  facility  incom- 
parably greater  than  that  with  which  blood  is  effused,  in  laceration 
of  the  meningea  media,  between  the  skull  and  the  dura  mater.  Ex- 
travasated  blood  might  thus  find  its  way,  without  any  limit,  to  any 
part  of  the  canaL  Accordingly,  it  would  encroach  on  the  space  in- 
tended to  be  occupied  by  the  cord,  its  membranes,  and  subarachnoid 
fluid.  And  the  influence  of  this  encroacliment  in  suspending  the 
fimctions  of  the  cord  by  compression  would  differ,  not  only  in  cor- 
respondence to  the  situation  of  the  chief  pressure,  but  according  to 
the  changes  of  condition  which  the  blood  will  undergo.  When 
freshly  thrown  out,  and  yet  fluid,  we  may  conceive  that  one  set  of 
symptoms  will  be  manifested  ;  when  the  coagulum  is  soft,  another  ; 
when  the  serum  has  been  absorbed,  and  when  firm,  circumscribed 
of  fibrin  adhere  to  the  parts  around,  a  third  kind.  Nor 
it  be  lost  sight  of,  that  while  blood  may  escape  abundantly 
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into  the  canal,  a  considorablo  portion  will  penetrate  along  the  nerves 
into  the  intencrtebral  foramina.  By  so  doing,  and  by  coagulating 
around  tlic  nenes  in  these  narrow  passages,  the  blood  may  either 
destroy  or  materially  impair  the  functions  of  many.  Hence,  either 
inde|)endeutly  of,  or  in  combination  with,  compression  on  the  cord, 
wo  may  find  symptoms  which  can  only  be  ascribed  to  local  affections 
of  the  ner\'cs,  at  their  exit  from  the  canal. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that,  however  it  may  be  with  regard 
to  diseases,  it  is  uncommon  in  cases  of  injury,  to  find  haemorrhage 
occurring  directly  from  the  vessels  of  the  cord ;  that  even  when  the 
substance  has  l)een  actually  cut  or  torn  by  an  intrusion  of  bone,  in 
fracture,  the  quantity  of  blood  effused  is  inconsiderable.  Accordingly 
there  is  a  marked  difference  in  that  respect  between  the  brain  and 
cord.  From  the  effects  of  contre-coup  in  the  former  (independently 
of  fissure  or  fracture  of  the  skull — in  cases  of  concussion  of  the  brain 
apparently  simple),  we  may  expect  to  find  patches  of  ecchymosis, 
from  bruising,  on  the  surface  of  the  hemispheres  ;  or  if  the  violence 
has  been  greater,  and  followed  by  fissure,  there  will  be  extensive  ex- 
travasation of  blood.  But  in  the  spinal  cord,  ecchymosis,  or  effusion 
of  blood  on  the  surface,  from  injury  to  the  vertebrae,  is  not  an  event 
to  be  expected  in  ordinary  cases.  If  a  superficial  vessel  bo  ruptured, 
it  would  appear  that  the  blood  wliich  escapes  is  mixed  with  the  sub- 
arachnoid fluid,  which  it  tinges  of  a  red  colour  ;  and  that  it  docs  not 
form  a  clot  on  the  surface  capable  of  producing  symptoms  of  com- 
pression. Should  the  injury  be  so  severe  as  to  pervade  tlie  cord  in 
its  whole  thickness,  and  hajmorrhage  occur  within,  the  soft  cineritious 
matter  in  the  centre  will  be  principally  infiltrated  witli  blood. 

Another  cause  of  paraplegia,  temporary  or  partial,  independent  of 
fiiicture,  or  of  extravasation  of  blood,  yet  succeeding  an  injury  to  the 
back,  has  been  described.  It  is  a  change  in  the  structure  of  the  cord, 
supposed  to  consist  of  a  slight  disintegration  of  the  minute  tissues, 
such  as  might  be  produced  by  a  vibration  passing  through  its  sub- 
stance, and  which  lesion  has  been  compared  to  tlie  morbid  condition 
of  tlie  brain  conceived  to  exist  in  concussion.  The  disorganisation, 
according  to  that  hypothesis,  is  not  palpable  to  the  senses  ;  and  the 
truth  of  the  view  is  tlierefore  beyond  our  power  of  either  affirming 
or  denying.  Yet  experience  would  lead  us  to  conjecture  that  violent 
and  abrupt  flexion  of  a  particular  part  of  the  spine,  especially  if  ac- 
companied with  a  sudden  jerk  or  jar,  would  have  the  effect  of  bend- 
ing the  cord  beyond  its  normal  limits,  and  breaking  up  its  structiure 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree ;  not  so  much,  however,  as  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  its  recovering  its  soundness,  and  of  having  its  func-^ 
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lions  restored  after  they  had  been  lost  The  foUowing  are  the  brief 
notes  of  a  case  witnessed  by  the  writer  many  years  a;;;^ ;  and  lie 
regrets  that  tliey  are  not  fuller.  A  man,  carrj'ing  a  lieavy  bag  of 
hops  on  his  head,  missed  his  footing  and  fell  do^^'nstair8•  When 
brought  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital  the  extremities  were  completely 
paralysed.  He  regained  the  use  of  his  limbs  in  four  days,  and  soon 
afterwards  left  the  hospital.  A  few  weeks  after  his  return  home  he 
died  of  pneumonia.  A  small  fracture  was  detected  in  one  of  the  cer- 
vical vertebrae  ;  but  without  inequality  in  the  surfaces  of  the  verte- 
bral canal.  Tlie  case  was  entitled  *  concussion  of  the  spinal  cord  ;' 
but  unfortunately  the  appearances  of  the  organ  have  not  l>ecn  noted. 
It  seems,  however,  allowable  to  conclude  that,  as  one  of  the  cenical 
vertebrae  had  been  fractured,  the  neck  of  the  patient  must  have  been 
greatly  bent  or  twisted  in  his  fall  downstairs ;  that  the  cord  must 
have  partaken  of  the  extreme  flexion  ;  and  that,  although  the  parts 
returned  to  their  natural  positions,  the  cord  must  have  rccei\ed  an 
inward  uijiuy,  grave  enough  to  destroy  its  functions  for  a  period  of 
four  days,  yet  not  sufficiently  severe  to  preclude  eventual  recover}\ 

One  important  result  of  the  discovery,  of  modem  times, — that 
the  ner\'es  possess  distinct  fimctions  from  their  roots  arising  out  of 
divisions  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord  endowed  with  corresponding 
properties, — has  been  the  demonstration,  in  the  latter  organ,  of 
the  particular  columns  which  preside  respectively  over  motor  and 
sensory  power.  Wlien  a  morbid  process  attacks  the  cord,  and 
invades  it  slowly  and  gradually,  from  one  part  to  another,  it  can 
be  understood  that  the  column  to  which  motor  power  belongs 
may  be  disorganised  before  that  to  which  sensation  jxjrtains ;  and 
that  a  part  of  the  body  will  be  deprived  of  motion,  while  sensation 
remains ;  or  vice  verscu  But  the  same  is  not  to  be  expected  gene- 
rally in  lesions  from  violence.  In  accidents  to  the  spine  both  func- 
tions are  almost  invariably  lost  simidtaneously.  And  the  reason  is 
simple.  The  cord  is  small,  and  tlie  colunms  possessing  the  distinct 
proi)erties  are  in  close  juxtaposition.  Hence  an  injury  which  would 
destroy  one  column,  and  deprive  it  of  its  function,  could  scarcely 
avoid  destroying  the  other.  Nevertheless,  to  assist  in  explaining 
certain  exceptional  cases  of  injuries  to  the  column,  in  which  ono 
property  has  been  abolished  inde|)endently  of  the  other,  a  few  obser- 
vations on  the  subject  may  be  introduced. 

It  appears  a  general  rule  that  motor  power  is  more  subject  to  be 
destroyed  by  itself,  than  sensation.  And  the  anatomical  structiu*e, 
properly  studied,  would  lead  us  to  anticipate  tliat  such  should  be  the 
case.     The  motor  (anterior)  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  are  remarkable 
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for  arising  superficially  from  tlieir  appropriate  column.  Instead  of 
clipping  deeply  into  its  interior,  they  spread  out  flatly  on  the  surface, 
dividing  and  subdividing  into  numerous  minute  radicles,  before  they 
attach  themselves  to  the  column.  If  structure  has  any  significance, 
that  peculiarity  of  origin  must  impress  us  with  the  belief  that  it  is  the 
exposed  surface  of  the  medullary  matter  of  the  anterior  colunui,  in 
wliieh  motor  power  principally  resides.  Again,  the  anatomy  of  the 
sensitive  (posterior)  roots  famishes  an  indication  of  the  proper  seat  of 
sensation.  Each  fibril  of  these  roots  plunges  suddenly  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  cord.  Instead  of  previously  breaking  up  into  radicles, 
like  the  anterior  roots,  every  distinct  fibril  preserves  its  original  size, 
and  dives  bodily,  by  the  fissure  between  the  posterior  and  lateral 
columns,  into  the  centra  When  they  have  arrived  at  the  site  of  tlie 
cineritious  matter,  their  exact  terminations  are  not  clearly  discernible. 
By  Sir  Charles  Bell  it  was  shown  that  they  kept  apart  from  the  pos- 
terior columns,  formerly  supposed  to  be  their  proper  origins ;  and  he 
believed  that  he  could  trace  them,  distinct  from  the  cineritious  mat- 
ter, into  the  lateral  column,  where  covered  with  that  matter.  The 
lateral  columns  he  followed  upwards  to  the  medulla  oblongata ;  and 
when  he  perceived  that  the  root  of  sensation  of  the  fifth  cerebral  nerve, 
analogous  to  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  ner>'es,  descended  from 
the  pons  Yarohi  to  the  level  of  the  first  spinal  nerves,  and  had  its  true 
origin  in  the  lateral  column,  he  concluded  that  it,  and  not  the  pos- 
terior column,  was  the  seat  of  sensation  in  the  spinal  cord.*  For 
our  present  object,  however,  the  chief  point  of  interest  is,  that  the 
part  of  the  organ  to  which  sensitive  impressions  are  first  directed 
is  situated  deeply,  and  as  it  were  careftdly  protected  from  the  efiects 
of  injury.  Accordingly,  it  may  be  deduced  from  these  views,  that 
tlie  colunm  of  motion  which  sends  off  the  anterior  roots  will  be  dcr 
gtroyed  by  violence  inflicted  generally  on  the  cord,  more  readily 
than  the  column  of  sensation  which  gives  off  the  posterior  roots. 

Inflammation  of  the  cord  and  its  membranes j  succeeding  fracture.^ 
Although  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  condition  of  the  broken  ends, 
in  cases  of  fracture  of  the  spine,  was  likely  to  provoke  inflammatory 
action  in  the  important  parts  within  the  canal,  experience  proves 
that  such  occurrence  is  exceptional,  rather  than  at  all  common.  Sir 
Cliarles  Bell  has  recorded  two  cases.  In  one,  the  eleventh  dorsal 
vertebra  had  been  fractured  in  its  body,  and  the  spinous  process 
crushed;  yet  the  spinal  cord  was  not  meclianically  compressed. 
During  the  short  time  the  patient  lived,  the  symptoms  were  those  of 
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inflammation ;  lie  had  high  delirium,  and  threw  his  limbs  about. 
Thick  pus  lay  between  the  cord  and  its  sheath,  and  serum  was  effused 
between  the  membranes  of  the  brain.  In  the  other,  the  ligaments 
between  the  last  cervical  and  first  dorsal  vertebra  had  been  ruptured, 
and  the  bones  torn  apart;  for  some  time  there  was  absence  of 
paralysis ;  inflanmiatory  symptoms  supervened ;  and  the  upper  and 
lower  extremities  became  at  last  imperfectly  paralysed.  Extensive 
suppuration  among  the  muscles  around  the  injured  bones,  and  within 
the  vertebral  canal,  were  the  chief  morbid  appearances.*  An  inter- 
esting case  of  an  analogous  kind  has  been  published  by  Mr.  Simon, 
under  the  title  "Latent  Fracture  of  the  Spine  proving  fatal  by  Sup- 
puration within  the  Vertetad  Canal,  "f  Tlie  writer  witnessed  the 
following  case.  A  man  was  admitted  into  the  Middlesex  Hospital 
for  dislocation  of  the  left  femur  on  the  dorsum  ilii.  The  reduction 
was  easily  effected ;  but  as  soon  as  it  was  done,  the  femur  became 
displaced  as  before ;  and  it  could  not  be  preserved  in  its  right  place. 
In  a  few  days  he  had  acute  pain  in  the  back,  with  other  symp- 
toms of  inflammation ;  and,  without  its  being  understood  what  was 
the  cause  of  his  dangerous  illness,  he  died.  On  dissection  it  was 
found  that  the  upper  and  posterior  lip  of  the  acetabulum  had  been 
extensively  chipped  ofi^,  so  as  to  have  allowed  the  head  of  the  femur 
to  slip  easily  out  of  the  socket  after  it  had  been  reduced.  There  was 
also,  on  the  same  side,  a  fissure  of  the  sacrum,  which  ended  at  the 
vertebral  canal  in  that  bone.  Flakes  of  lymph,  and  increased 
vasculariiy,  in  the  membranes,  and  among  the  roots  of  the  cauda 
equina,  denoted  that  acute  inflammation  had  been  set  up,  by  the 
fissure,  in  the  interior  of  the  canal. 

Other  aflections  of  the  spinal  cord,  apparently  connected  remotely 
with  injury  to  the  spine,  might  be  treated  of  in  this  place.  Tlio 
cases  referred  to  are  those  in  which  paraplegia,  beginning  perhaps 
many  months  after  a  slight  blow  or  sprain  of  the  back,  advances 
gradually  and  slowly  till  complete ;  and  when  the  patient  dies,  it  is 
found  that  the  cord,  without  signs  of  inflammation  of  any  kind,  or 
positive  disease  in  the  vertebrae  or  joints,  has  undergone  a  process  of 
degeneration,  so  that  it  has  become  semi-fluid  or  atrophied.  It  is 
proposed,  however,  to  include  these  affections  imder  the  head  of 
Diseases  of  the  Spine. 

ALEXANDER  SHAW. 
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rpHE  human  face,  the  front  and  most  exposed  part  of  the  body, 
-*■  would  be  more  frequently  the  seat  of  injury  were  it  not  for  its 
comparatively  small  size,  tlie  great  mobility  of  the  head,  and  the 
mechanically  protective  articulations  of  the  forearm  and  hand.  Of 
the  first  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak.  As  regards  mobility,  the  head 
can  bend  backwards  and  forwards,  and  also  rotate  in  no  small  cir- 
cumference upon  a  horizontal  plane ;  and  to  this  the  effect  of  the 
general  mobility  of  the  vertebral  column  is  to  be  added.  The  obli- 
quity of  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  humerus  from  without,  down- 
wards and  inwards,  brings  the  hand  in  flexion  immediately  in  front 
of  the  moutL  With  these  means  of  guard,  the  head  and  face,  guided 
by  the  eye,  readily  escape  common  accident;  and  those  injuries 
which  befall  it  are  for  the  most  part  sudden,  and  often  violent. 

The  skin  of  the  face  is  not  quite  similar  to  that  of  other  parts  of 
the  body.  It  is  more  abundantly  supplied  with  minute  vessels, 
wliich  partake  of  the  character  of  gland-vessels,  in  being  able  to 
propel,  without  the  heart's  influence,  an  additional  amount  of  blood 
to  the  surrounding  tissues.  The  nerves,  the  sebaceous,  and  sudo- 
riparous follices  are  highly  developed,  and  the  dermal  structure  is 
intimately  united  to  the  layer  of  subjacent  muscles,  whose  action, 
impressing  lines  upon  the  skin  through  the  subcutaneous  adipose 
layer,  gives  impress  to  the  featiures,  and  imparts  the  stamp  of  cha- 
racter to  the  individual.  The  bones  of  the  face  lack  the  density  of 
the  bones  of  the  extremities ;  they  are  either  thin  and  pafier-like, 
or  thicker  and  spongy ;  but  in  both  instances  vascular,  and  little 
prone  to  exfoliation  from  common  causes.  They  bleed  when  cut; 
they  yield  to  distension,  and  are  capable  of  recontraction ;  they  are 
subject,  moreover,  to  the  morbid  changes,  such  as  are  witnessed 
in  softer  tissues,  and  they  unite  readily  when  broken.  Injuries 
to  the  face,  then,  may  be  appalling  to  the  by-stander,  but  they 
excite  far  fewer  feelings  of  dread  in  the  mind  of  the  Surgeon.  A 
soldier  in  warfare  receives  a  sabre-cut  across  the  face ;  the  wound 
may  gape  and  look  ghastly,  but  it  is  in  general  curable.  An  artisan 
is  struck  with  a  winch-handle  violently  upon  the  cheek ;  he  is  seen 
with  distorted  features  and  in  wild  delirium ;  but  tlie  stress  of  the 


injtiry  is  recngiiisert  a*  limited  to  the  face :  experience  shows  tlmt 
the  commotion  of  the  brain  will  subside,  and  teaches  Uiat  tlic  prog- 
nosis is  generally  favourable. 

Erysipelas  is  an  accident  which  not  uncommonly  complicates 
these  cases.  Commencing  about  the  seat  of  injury,  it  spreads  over 
the  entire  head,  where  its  presence  is  dangerous  from  the  jiroxiniity 
of  the  brain,  and  the  close  vascular  connexion  between  tbo  parts 
within  and  without  the  skull. 

But,  these  evils  guarded  against  and  avoided,  there  is  still,  in 
the  event  of  recovery,  the  chance  of  deformity,  of  unpleasantness  of 
expression,  or  of  impairment  of  movement  In  parts  essential  to  tlie 
integrity  of  an  important  organ,  such  as  the  cohering  of  the  upper 
lid  to  the  transparent  cornea  of  the  eye.  To  all  these  points  the 
Surgeon  must  direct  his  attention  in  the  selection  of  such  moasures 
from  the  commencement  aa  are  best  calculated  to  insure  relieC 

Bruises, 

Blows  on  the  face  are  commonly  followed  by  extravasations  of 
blood,  which,  as  in  the  familiar  instance  of  a  black  eye,  are  seen, 
in  their  various  phases  of  transformation  and  absorption,  passing 
tlirough  the  shades  of  colour  from  deep  brown,  brownish  or  yellowish 
green,  pale  straw  hue,  to  the  natural  aspect,  through  the  tliin  in- 
teguments of  the  face.  It  not  uncommonly  happens  that,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  bniifle  of  the  skin,  there  is  extravasation  of  blood 
under  the  conjunctiva,  or  in  the  anterior,  or  even  posterior  chamber 
of  the  eye.  These  injuries  are  interesting,  both  pathologically  and 
surgically.  Li  the  first  instance,  as  showing  what  becomes  of  oxtra- 
vasated  blood,  and  how  soon  it  may  become  absorbed.  In  the 
second  place,  as  affording  an  opjwrtunity  of  testing  how  far  we  are 
in  tho  possession  of  means  calculated  to  assist  and  to  expedite  tho 
efforts  of  nature. 

I  believe  that,  unless  circumstances  of  unfavourable  character 
interfere  with  the  processes  of  repair,  the  rapidity  with  which  oftiised 
blood  is  removod  by  the  unaided  action  of  the  absorbents  has  been 
much  under-estimated ;  it  seems  to  bo  tho  very  first  stt^p  towards 
recovery,  and  its  retardation  implies  tho  esistonee  of  some  disturb- 
ing or  morbid  influence.  In  1837  a  boy  aged  ten  was  brought  into 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  witli  a  bruise  on  the  brow,  and  with 
effusion  of  blood  into  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye,  from  a  blow, 
to  anch  a  degree  that  neither  pupil  nor  iris  could  be  seon.  During 
tile  oourse  of  the  night  so  large  a  quantity  of  the  blood  had  bocii 
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absorbed  from  the  eyo  as  to  leave  the  pupil  visible ;  and  at  the  end 
of  the  sixth  day  from  the  accident  the  anterior  chamber  was  clear, 
there  being  only  a  stain  of  blood  upon  the  surface  of  the  iris,  indi- 
cating, in  all  probability,  the  exact  spot  where  the  blood-vessel  had 
given  way.  So  in  bruises  of  the  skin  and  subjacent  parts,  the  re- 
moval of  effused  blood  commences  immediately  upon  the  receipt  of 
the  injury,  and  goes  on  with  a  rapidity  proportioned  to  the  healthy 
state  of  the  individual  and  the  activity  of  circulation  in  the  sur- 
rounding parts.  Pugilists,  who  are  brought  into  high  condition  by 
the  usual  sj'stem  of  training,  recover  fix>m  the  bruises  which  they 
sustain  in  the  exercise  of  their  calling  in  fi^m  six  to  nine  days. 
"  However  much  a  man  may  be  beaten  about  the  head,"  explained 
one  of  the  fraternity  to  me,  "he  is  ^  himself  again'  in  little  more 
than  a  week,  provided  he  keeps  from  drink,  and  takes  an  occasional 
dose  of  o[)cning  medicine."  Experience  has  shown  these  men  that 
they  may  take  animal  food  with  impunity,  but  that  stimulants  in 
the  shape  of  drink  interfere  with  and  retard  the  removal  of  the 
bruise.  The  only  exception  to  this  statement  respecting  rapid  ab- 
sorption, is  in  the  case  of  the  efiusion  of  blood  between  the  conjunc- 
tiva oculi  and  the  sclerotica.  Here  a  space  of  four  or  six  weeks  is 
necessary  for  the  removal  of  the  stain;  but,  then,  we  must  remember 
that  in  the  normal  state  there  are  but  few  vessels  of  any  kind  en- 
gaged  in  active  work  in  either  tunic.  We  do  not  in  the  present 
day  bleed  a  patient  in  consequence  of  a  bruise ;  neither  do  we 
employ  stimulating  lotions  nor  frictions  to  the  affected  part  An  eva- 
porating lotion  may  be  used  if  there  are  heats,  and  the  patient  feels 
the  application  gratefrd ;  but  the  best  treatment  consists  in  abstinence 
from  drink  (unless  imder  exceptional  circumstances),  in  rest,  and 
the  occasional  administration  of  aperient  medicine.  I  have  not 
witnessed  any  clearly-marked  beneficial  effect  from  the  employment 
of  tincture  of  arnica,  as  recommended  by  many  Surgeons.  It  may 
be  used  in  the  same  strength  as  spirits  of  wine,  in  the  proportion  of 
one  part  to  eight  or  ten  of  water,  as  a  lotion,  and  it  will  at  least 
serve  to  occupy  the  patient's  mind.  But  the  stories  of  its  almost 
miraculous  powers  are  without  foundation,  and  exist  only  in  the 
imagination.  It  may  be  rubbed  into  the  bruised  part,  either  undi- 
luted, or  mixed  with  an  equal  part  of  water;  or  the  patient  may 
use  Friar's  balsam,  or  any  stimulating  liniment  instead.  These  ap- 
plications serve  only  to  excite  the  circulation,  a  measure  usually  un- 
necessary as  regards  the  head  and  face,  and  capable,  if  in  excess,  of 
inducing  a  result  totally  opposite  to  that  for  which  it  was  intended. 
The  practice  of  making  a  puncture  into  parts  distended  with 
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extra vasated  blood,  in  order  to  presence  the  vitality  of  the  skiD,  is 
rarely  necessary  in  injuries  to  the  faee.  The  only  parts  to  which 
sach  a  measure  can  ever  be  applicable  are  those  where  the  subcu- 
taneous tissue  is  ver}'  loose,  and  easily  distended,  the  skin  being  of 
extreme  tenuity,  such  as  the  upper  eyelid ;  but  even  here  we  have 
rarely  occasion  to  do  so. 

•r 

The  question  of  rapid  or  of  slow  absorption  of  blood  is  one  of 
practical  importance;  for  by  its  proper  solution  we  may  justly 
estimate  the  progress  of  the  case.     In  contrast  with  the  rapid  re- 
cover}- of  the  pugilist,  we  may  put  the  case  of  a  paUid,  feeble,  and 
underfed  woman,  bearing  upon  her  person  the  marks  of  ill-usage. 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  in  such  a  person  the  mottled-yellow 
ring  around  the  eye,  telling  its  tale  of  the  blow  inflicted  by  a  brutal 
hand,  persisting,  with  but  httle  change,  for  many  weeks.     Under 
such  circumstances  the  treatment  would  be  different,  a  more  gene- 
rous diet  being  ad\4sable.     But  e\'en  here  I  question  much  the 
value  of  stimulating  or  other  local  applications.      In  the  forehead, 
extravasated  blood  presents  itself  under  two  diffeinent  conditions. 
There  may  be  a  simple  cutaneous  bruise,  or  there  may  be  a  eollee- 
tion  of  fluid  blood  under  the  occipito-frontalis.     We  have  already 
discussed  the  former  species  of  injury.     The  latter  may  be  dis- 
missed with  a  few  words,  as  it  will  be  found  more  thoroughly 
treated  in  the  essay  on  Injuries  of  the  Head  (p.  105).     One  of 
the  larger  vessels  of  the  forehead,  bruised  or  otherwise  damaged 
by  a  blow,  gives  way  some  days  after  the  accident,  and  pours 
forth  a  considerable  quantity   of  fluid  blood.      An   examination 
conveys  to  the  hand  of  the  Surgeon  the  sensation  as  if  there  were 
a  circular  depression  of  the  skull  surrounded  by  a  sharp  ring  of 
bone.     The  explanation  of  this  feeling  is  not  obvious ;  it  is  in  no 
way  connected  with  the  composition  or  the  coagulation  of  the  blood, 
for  it  is  felt  whenever  fluid  in  moderate  quantity  is  contained  in  a 
yielding  yet  thick-walled  cyst     I  have  noticed  it  frequently  in  the 
examination  of  chronic  abscesses  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  such 
as  the  buttock,  arm,  or  knee.      Blood  thus  eflused  may  slowly 
increase,  from  the  fact  of  the  vessel  remaining  open,  and  bleeding 
subcutaneously ;  or  the  bleeding  may  cease,  when  changes  com- 
mence calculated  to  remove  the  fluid.     If,  at  the  expiration  of  some 
weeks,  an  opening  be  made  through  the  skin  (a  practice  by  no 
means  generally  to  be  recommended),  a  thick  brownish-black  fluid 
escapes,  composed  of  blood-discs,  albumen,  and  a  little  water.     The 
absorbent  vessels  seem  to  remove  the  greater  part  of  the  fluid  ma- 
terial, and  either  to  remove,  or  to  deprive  of  its  natural  properties, 
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tlio  coagulating  element  of  the  blood.  If,  under  the  circurastanoes 
of  an  injury,  coagulation  should  take  place, — an  event  which  must 
happen  speedily,  and  before  the  absorbent  vessels  have  had  time  to 
act  on  the  blood,  or  else  not  at  all, — the  clot  acts  as  a  foreign  body, 
and  will  excite,  especially  in  persons  of  unhealthy  constitution,  inflam- 
mation and  suppuration,  under  which  processes  it  will  be  discharged. 

In  these  cases  we  again  witness  from  time  to  time  the  action  of 
causes  which  retard  the  absorption  of  blood.  Let  the  patient  pursue 
his  usual  habits,  and  take  the  customary  amount  of  stimulants ;  the 
integument  covering  the  swelling  becomes  hot  and  puffy,  and  the 
blood  beneath  either  remains  the  same,  or  even  increases  in  quantity. 
Let  the  patient  adopt  another  course,  namely,  keep  himself  quiet, 
avoid  stimulants,  be  moderate  in  his  diet,  and  keep  the  bowels  open, 
and  the  swelling,  which  was  enlarging,  first  becomes  stationary, 
and  then  disappears.  A  boy  aged  seven  was  struck,  July  1, 1838,  on 
tlie  right  temple,  towards  the  outer  angle  of  the  ej^e,  by  a  stone, 
which  was  tlu*own  at  him  by  another  boy  in  anger.  A  small  wound 
was  inflicted,  which  speedily  healed  ,•  there  was  scarcely  any  bleeding 
at  the  time.  The  lad  pursued  his  usual  habits,  and,  a  fortnight  after 
the  accident,  found  his  head  heavy  and  uneasy,  although  free  from 
pain.  The  mother  detected,  in  the  situation  of  the  cicatrix  of  the 
wound,  a  sofl  swelling,  which  increased  in  size  until  he  was  brought 
to  St  Bartholomew's  Hospitxd,  where  he  was  admitted  July  19. 
There  was  a  large  fluctuating  and  irregular  swelling  caused  by  the 
elevation  of  the  integument  by  fluid.  The  sensation  of  "  depression 
of  bone"  was  communicated  to  the  fingers.  He  was  ordered  ape- 
rient pills,  and  a  cold  lotion  was  applied  to  the  head.  On  the  23d 
of  the  month,  no  change  being  noticed,  a  puncture  was  made,  when 
about  four  ounces  of  dsirk-coloured  fluid  blood  escaped.  Tlie  pecu- 
liar sensation  resembling  depression  of  bone  was  yet  more  evident. 
In  tlu*ee  days  he  was  convalescent,  and  discharged  well  towards  the 
end  of  the  month. 

After  very  severe  injuries  involving  fracture  of  the  skull  and 
injur}'  to  the  brain,  blood-stains  and  ecchymoses  about  the  eyes 
remain  unclianged  for  many  da^'S,  or  even  weeks.  Their  existence  is 
merged  in  the  greater  injury,  and  they  are  only  important  as  a  sig- 
nification, by  their  persistence  in  doubtful  cases,  of  the  existence  of 
some  serious  complications.  After  severe  injuries  to  the  great  nen'ous 
centres,  all  vital  processes  are  depressed  and  in  part  suspended. 

We  read  of  bruises,  wounds,  and  other  injuries  of  the  frontal, 
and  sometimes  of  the  infi*a-orbital  nerve,  followed  by  amaurosis; 
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and  authors  have  endeavoured  to  explain  the  connexion  between 
the  two.  I  have  seen  both  nen^es  divided,  and  otherwise  injured ; 
the  frontal  ner>'e  frequently,  in  eases  of  surgical  operation  and  acci- 
dent, and  no  instance  ever  came  before  my  obsen'ation  in  which 
the  injury  to  the  ner>'0  seemed  to  exert  the  least  effect  upon  the 
organs  of  vision.  A  severe  blow  with  a  stick  or  sword  upon  the 
brow  may  be  followed  by  immediate  blindness,  whether  it  divide 
the  frontal  nene  or  not.  But,  then,  the  loss  of  vision  is  due  to  con- 
cussion of  the  retina,  to  rupture  of  the  minute  blood-vessels  which 
ramify  in  tliat  delicate  nerve-layer,  or  to  some  other  internal  dis- 
organisation ;  and  wo  must  in  this  way  explain  the  case  wliich 
Petit  brought  before  the  Academy  of  Surgery,  namely,  that  of 
an  officer  who  became  completely  amaurotic  in  consequence  of  a 
sword-wound  in  tlio  eyebrow.  To  this  same  opinion  the  late  Mr. 
Tyrrell  inclined ;  he  denied  the  existence  of  sympathy  productive 
of  such  serious  results  between  tlie  fifth  and  the  optic  nerves,  and 
referred  the  loss  of  vision  to  concussion  of  the  retina.  In  the  same 
way,  I  question  the  accuracy  of  the  observation  by  Mr.  Wardrop, 
that  a  partial,  but  not  a  complete,  division  of  the  fix)ntal  nen^e  will 
sometimes  produce  amaurosis ;  and  likewise  tlie  advantages  of  the 
method  of  treatment  founded  on  that  opinion,  namely,  to  cut  down 
and  completely  divide  the  nerve  in  question.  "  I  have  met,"  says 
Dr.  Henncn,  "with  one  or  two  cases  of  amaurosis  from  wounds 
of  the  supra-orbital  nerve ;  the  perfect  division  of  the  nerve  pro- 
duced no  alleviation  of  the  complaint;  but  after  some  time  the  eye 
partially  recovered."  "  When  defective  vision  follows  a  wound  in 
the  forehead,"  said  the  late  Mr.  Guthrie,  "  the  only  hope  of  relief, 
that  we  are  at  present  acquainted  with,  lies  in  a  free  incision  down 
to  the  bone,  in  the  direction  of  the  original  wound :  and  even  of 
the  efficacy  of  this,  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  offer  testimony  from  my 
own  practice,  having  failed  in  evert/  case  in  which  I  tried  i<."*  It  is 
not  easy  to  explain  Vicq  d'Azye's  experiments  upon  this  subject 
He  laid  bare,  in  a  variety  of  animals,  the  frontal  and  superciliary 
branches  of  the  fiftli  pair ;  he  bruised  and  tore  the  exposed  nerves, 
and  convinced  himself  that  this  was  speedily  followed  by  blindness,  f 
I  dividetl  the  frontal  nerve  in  two  rabbits,  in  the  month  of  February 
1839,  in  order  to  verify  the  former  experiments.  Aft;er  bruising 
and  cutting  the  ner>'es  in  more  places  than  one,  I  allowed  the 
wounded  parts  to  heal.  No  sensible  effect  was  produced  in  the 
vision  of  the  animals.    In  the  summer  of  1857,  I  assisted  Mr.  Law- 

*  Lectures  on  the  Op.  Sunj.  of  the  Eye,  p.  102,  1823. 

f  Journal  Complementaire  des  Scien.  Med.  voL  xliv.  p.  201,  1832. 
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ronce  in  tlie  operation  of  dividing  the  infra-orbital  nerve  in  a  lady, 
of  middle  age,  who  had  been  a  most  severe  sufferer  from  neur- 
algia. The  sight  remained  the  same,  although  the  severment  of 
the  nerve-fibres  in  that  situation  is  attended  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  bruising. 

But  the  use  of  the  ophthalmoscope  renders  the  diagnosis  in  those 
cases  far  more  accurate  and  certain  than  in  former  times ;  and  for 
the  mode  of  its  application,  the  reader  is  referred  to  article  Inju- 

KIES  OF  THE  EyE. 

A  divided  ner>'e  unites  as  readily  as  any  other  organised  struc- 
ture; and  the  usual  frmctions  are  restored  when  the  connecting 
processes  are  completed.  The  nerve-fibrils  pass  through  the  efiused 
fluid,  and  adapt  themselves  accordingly.  Mr.  Quekett,  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  possesses  a  specimen  showing  this  process  of 
union ;  and  of  its  completeness  we  have  abundant  illustrations  in 
cases  of  accident  to  other  than  the  frontal  nen'C.  The  external  popli- 
teal nerve  is  sometimes  cut  through  by  the  Surgeon,  in  the  division 
of  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  fiexor  cruris.  The  loss  of  sensation  and 
motion,  which  is  the  immediate  result,  to  the  great  dismay  of  the 
patient,  is  after  some  weeks  completely  restored.  Such  a  case 
occurred  in  the  private  practice  of  the  late  Mr.  Lonsdale. 

Wounds. 

The  treatment  of  wounds  of  the  face  consists,  as  in  the  case  of 
wounds  in  other  parts  of.the  body,  in  holding  the  divided  surfaces 
in  apposition  until  nature  has  had  time  to  throw  out  a  new  con- 
necting medium;  only,  in  the  face,  more  than  usual  care  is  re- 
quired to  maintain  the  parts  in  their  exact  normal  relation.  Let 
us  imagine  the  unpleasing  efiect  produced  by  the  imperfect  adjust- 
ment of  a  divided  eyebrow.  Mr.  Lawrence  once  had  to  reopen 
a  healed  but  badly-adjusted  wound  in  this  situation,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  unpleasant  expression  it  conveyed  to  the  features,  and 
to  cause  it  to  reunite  in  a  more  accurate  manner.  Woimds  of  the 
eyelids,  particularly  when  attended  with  loss  of  substance,  may  be 
followed  by  eversion  or  ectropium ;  and  wounds  of  the  nose  and  lips, 
badly  treated,  may  injuriously  affect  the  functions  of  the  organs  of 
which  they  are  the  instruments.  I  do  not  recognise  the  "  immediate 
union"  of  Dr.  Macartney ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  divided  blood- 
vessels and  nerves  are  brought  into  perfect  contact,  and  union  takes 
place  in  a  few  hours ;  and  as  no  intermediate  substance  exists  in  a 
wound  so  healed,  no  mark  or  cicatrix  is  left  behind.     The  union 
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of  divided  siirfaocs,  without  the  nssistaiiee  of  a  new  cojiiiocting 
medium,  appears  to  me  a  self-evideut  impoBGibilltPir.  But  tlie  suf^ 
faces  of  a  wound  may  be  so  accurately  brought  togetlior,  that  th» 
thinnest  possible  layer  of  connecting  material  may  Hufficfi  for  tba 
reunion  of  the  cut  parts;  in  which  ease  no  evident  cicatrix  will 
foUow.  In  all  cases,  therefore,  whether  we  employ  plasters  or 
sutures,  our  endeavour  should  be  to  hold  the  wound  together  tmti] 
the  natural  union  by  ellused  lymph  is  sufficiently  strong  to  dispeius 
with  artificial  assistance. 

A  dean  cut  on  tlie  fore-head  does  not  always  need  a  suture; 
the  necessity  d^iends  upon  the  gaping  of  the  wound.  If,  as  i 
commonly  the  case,  the  edges  koep  in  apposition,  a  few  strips  of 
plasty  are  oil  that  is  required ;  and  let  not  the  Surgeon  rcmova 
them  for  some  days,  unless  boat  and  swelling  supervene.  Kothmf 
interferes  so  much  with  processes  of  repair  as  constant  changes  c 
plaster,  washings,  and  examination ;  a  wound  heals  readily  unde 
an  incrustation,  or  a  hardened  clot  of  blood,  if  left  to  pursue  i1 
own  course,  in  a  healthy  subject. 

Wounds  involving  the  eyebrow  should  alwa^-s  be  imit«d  by  I 
few  points  of  the  interrupted  suture,  eare  being  taken  tliot  the 
edges  are  quite  clean.  The  shape  of  the  eyebrow  should  be  con- 
sidered, and  the  first  suture  should  be  so  inserted  as  to  prevent  ai 
irregularity  in  that  important  feature.  As  regards  division  of  t! 
upper  eyelid,  an  accident  comparatively  rare,  no  definite  rale  ci 
be  laid  down.  The  part  may  be  united  by  suture  to  the  integih 
ment  of  the  brow,  if  torn  or  separated  therefrom ;  but  the  whd 
tliickuess  of  a  divided  eyelid  should  not  be  transfixed  by  a  soturej 
one  part  of  which  must  of  necessity  press  upon  and  irritate  tbi 
globe  of  the  eye.  Generally  speaking,  the  prominent  and  conveS 
globe  forms  an  excellent  support  to  the  divided  lid,  and  a  few  thitt 
narrow  strips  of  plaster,  passmg  transversely  as  regards  the  wound 
covered  by  others  which,  applied  vertically,  strap  the  lid  down,  a 
prevent  the  patient  opening  the  eye  for  a  few  days,  are  quite  sol 
cient  for  the  ptupose.  In  some  severe  cases,  the  swelling  abool 
the  brow  and  choL-k  has  been  so  great,  that  the  lids  have  remai 
closed  fur  several  days :  under  such  circumstances,  the  applicatiol 
of  a  damp  cloth  is  all  that  is  needed.  Hare-lip  pins  are  quite  om 
of  place  in  wounds  of  the  eyebrow ;  tlie  desired  end  can  be  ob^ 
tained,  doubtless,  by  their  means ;  but  the  proceeding  is  i 
sarily  irksome,  anil  possesses  no  advantages  over  the  suture, 
metallic  suture  should  be  us»l,  if  the  8urgeon  hap|>o 
the  necessary  material;  but  for  all  usual  emergencies  a  small  nee^a 
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slightly  curved  towards  the  point,  armed  with  a  fine  round  silken 
ligature,  will  be  found  sufficient  There  is  no  absolute  necessity 
for  the  patient  to  have  the  face  constantly  covered  with  a  wet  cloth. 
Ho  may  consult  his  own  feelings ;  and  the  Surgeon  may  remember 
that  the  process  of  union  goes  on  most  favourably  under  the  thin 
dry  line  of  blood  marking  the  well-adjusted  wound, 

A  vertical  wound  of  the  upper  eyelid,  passing  through  its  whole 
thickness,  the  edges  of  which  have  cicatrised  separately,  leads  to  a 
deformity  which  has  been  termed  coloboma.  At  the  present  time, 
however,  this  word  is  used  generally  to  designate  the  congenital 
variety  of  the  deformity.  It  must  be  rectified  by  an  operation 
similar  to  that  of  hare-lip,  excepting  the  employment  of  a  hare- 
lip pin,  A  sufficient  amount  of  union  may  be  maintained  by 
fine  sutures,  and  the  closure  of  the  lid  over  the  globe  of  the  eye 
by  strips  of  plaster.  The  necessity  never  happened  to  me  to  per- 
form tliis  operation.  "  I  have  seen  a  case,"  observes  Mr.  Law- 
rence, "  in  which,  a  horizontal  wound  of  the  upper  lid  having  been 
neglected,  a  sort  of  button-hole  was  formed,  from  the  edges  not 
having  been  kept  in  apposition ;  what  was  worse,  accretion  of  the 
conjunctival  surface  of  the  palpebra  to  the  globe  ha^l  taken  place, 
and  the  lid  hung  so  much  over  the  globe  as  to  render  the  eye 
almost  useless."  I  have  seen  the  same  under  circumstances  of 
disease,  where  ulceration  of  the  eyebrow  and  upper  lid  has  ensued 
from  syphilitic  periostitis  of  the  frontal  bone.  In  such  cases,  the 
amount  of  disease  still  going  on,  or  liable  to  return,  renders  opera- 
tive interference  unadvisable. 

As  regards  wounds  of  the  external  ear  or  of  the  nose,  the  rule 
is  absolute  in  surgery,  that,  whatever  be  the  amount  of  injury,  the 
parts  should  be  carefully  cleaned,  replaced,  and  hold  in  apposition 
by  a  few  sutures  and  fine  strips  of  plaster.  Results  which  surprise 
even  the  experienced  are  thus  obtained  in  the  most  unpromising 
cases ;  and  the  deformity  is  comparatively  inconsiderable. 

We  read  of  cases  of  the  division  of  Stenon's  or  Wharton's  duct, 
of  the  establishment  of  a  salivmy  fistula,  and  of  the  necessity  of  a 
pliistic  operation.  The  subject  will  be  more  fully  discussed  in  the 
article  on  Plastic  Surgery.  But  I  may  remai'k  that  I  have  never 
seen  a  simple  wound  of  the  face  in  any  situation  followed  by  the 
accident  here  referred  to.  Monro  states  that  the  duct  has  been 
wounded  by  the  surgeon's  lancet;  and  Desault,  that  it  has  been 
ruptured  by  a  blow ;  and  the  latter  gives  minute  directions,  which 
are  commonly  quoted  in  surgical  works,  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
the  continuity  of  the  canal  is  to  be  reestablished  and  maintained. 
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He  reciHumcndoJ  the  intnuluction  of  a  seton  through  the  canula  of 
a  small  hydrocele  trocliar  into  tlio  mouth ;  the  wound  was  dreseud 
daily,  lint  and  a  compress  being  apph'ed  to  the  cheek.  Those  who 
wish  tho  details  of  this  oporation  may  consult  (EuiTct  Cliir.  cU  De- 
nanlt,  par  Bichat,  t.  iL  p.  221.  I  have  had  no  experience  of  the 
tiso  of  the  RCtual  cautery,  nor  of  the  employment  of  a  wire  heftfaxi 
by  an  electric  battery  in  these  cases,  although  such  means  have 
proved  of  great  avail  in  the  closure  of  Sstuhe  in  otlier  situations, 
lludolti  gives  tho  particulars  of  a  case  in  which  he  closed  tho  opening 
by  means  of  collodion." 

Wounds  involving  the  wliole  thickness  of  the  lip  are  usoally 
united  by  the  harc-Iip  pin  and  sutures.  In  all  cases  it  is  important 
to  preserve  the  line  of  red  margin  to  the  lij) ;  and  this  is  best  effcct«l 
by  a  very  fine  needle  and  suture.  But  the  metallic  suture  intnH 
duced  by  means  of  Simpson's  grooved  noodle  possesses  the  advantage 
of  exciting  so  little  irritation,  that  four  or  five  days  may  elapse 
without  any  surgical  interference.  The  woimd  should  then  be  helt 
together  by  fine  strips  of  plaster  passing  round  the  entire  head,  hji 
which  the  tJ"action  on  the  newly-fonned  material  is  prevented.  Ab' 
iustruraent  for  pressing  together  the  cheeks  has  been  invented  (at 
the  same  purpose.  Collodion  is  rarely  used  as  an  ap]>lication  IQ 
wounds  of  the  fitce ;  it  drags  too  forcibly  and  unequally  on  the  8ar« 
rounding  structures,  and  presses  the  blood  from  the  capillary  ve 
by  which  the  process  of  repair  is  retarded. 

Foreign  bodies  are  occasionally  introduced,  more  particularly  bj 
children,  inta  the  oar  and  nose.  Tliey  should  be  removed  frtiB 
both  Bituations,  provided  this  end  can  be  accomplished  wilkotf 
pain  to  the  jiatient  and  with  ease  to  the  Surgeon.  But  when  it  i 
remembered  that,  if  left  alone,  the  foreign  body  generally  beooma 
loosened,  and  escapes  without  surgical  interference  of  any  kind,  m 
shall  have  a  very  strong  argument  against  the  adoption  of  an; 
means  involving  suffering.  No  cases  simitar  to  those  related  hf 
Acrel  in  1778,  and  by  Morgagni  and  Valsalva,  of  worms  making 
their  appearance  in  tho  auditory  passage,  have  been  noticed  of  h 
years;  Surgeons  liave  not  been  called  upon  to  treat  cases  of  coa- 
vulsions  dependent  on  such  causes ;  and  the  practice  of  injecting 
the  distilled  water  of  St.  John's-wort,  in  which  mercury  had  bocai 
a^tated,  for  the  pm-pose  of  destroying  the  worms  which  remainedj 
has  gradually  fallen  into  merited  disrepute.      Mr.  Samuel  Coopfll 

«  QaxJi.  Lomb.  iiL  l«a^ 
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tow  the  case  (1829)  of  a  child  aged  two  years  and  a  half,  into  one 
of  whose  ears  a  pebble,  and  into  the  other  a  French  bean,  had  been 
pushed  by  another  child,  and  remained  there  ten  months,  causing 
complete  deafness  and  extreme  suffering.  These  bodies  were  re- 
moved by  the  forcible  injection  of  tepid  water  and  the  use  of  a  bent 
probe.     In  all  probability  the  meatus  had  become  widened. 

I  saw,  in  August  1859,  a  child  about  three  years  old,  at  Epping  (a 
patient  of  Mr.  Duncan  Macnab,  of  that  town),  into  whose  ear  a  small 
oblong  pebble  had  been  introduced,  just  of  sufficient  size  to  occupy 
the  auditory  passage.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  touching  and  even 
moving  the  stone,  but  in  every  attempt  to  seize  it  with  a  pair  of 
forceps  the  ends  of  the  blades  slipped  off  and  jerked  the  body  fur- 
ther towards  the  tympanum  ;  and  the  introduction  of  a  bent  probe, 
or  thin  piece  of  metal,  was  impossible,  owing  to  the  narrowness  of 
tlie  passage.  Mr.  Macnab  determined,  in  the  absence  of  any  urgent 
symptoms,  to  wait  and  see  what  course  nature  would  pursue.  The 
following  day,  amidst  a  considerable  quantity  of  thick  puriform  dis- 
charge, the  pebble  presented  itself  at  the  external  orifice,  where  it 
was  easily  and  without  pain  extracted  by  a  bent  probe,  and  the 
little  patient  Iiad  no  bad  symptoms.  We  should  remember  that  the 
auditory  passage  is  widest  at  the  external  orifice ;  then  it  narrows 
somewhat,  and  becomes  wider  again  towards  the  membrana  tym- 
pani.  Thus  foreign  bodies,  particularly  when  round  or  oval,  can 
with  difficulty  be  handled  when  they  have  passed  into  the  con- 
tracted part  of  the  tube.  Singular  stories  are  told  of  the  effects 
produced  by  their  long  residence  in  the  ear.  Hildanus  affirms  that 
he  cured  a  young  girl  of  epilepsy  by  accidentally  removing  from 
the  ear  a  foreign  body  which  had  been  introduced  seven  years 
before,  and  had  been  quite  forgotten  I  Small  forceps  and  scoops 
are  made  to  assist  the  Surgeon.  One  of  the  most  usefiU  instru- 
ments is  a  long  flat  steel  probe,  the  end  of  which  can  be  made  to 
bend  to  a  right  angle  by  a  screw  fixed  at  the  handle.  (Vide  Sur- 
gical Appabatus.) 

Directions  are  given  that  such  instruments  should  be  introduced 
along  the  upper,  rather  than  the  imder,  wall  of  the  meatus  audi- 
torius ;  that  when  the  handle  is  raised  so  as  to  bring  the  end  of  the 
instrument  over  the  foreign  body,  the  point  may  recede  from  the 
membrana  tympani,  which  is  obUque  in  its  direction  from  above 
downwards  and  inwards.  It  is  unnecessary  to  condenm  the  un- 
scientific suggestion  of  Duvemey,  namely,  to  make  an  incision 
behind  the  ear  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  space,  for  it  must  obvi- 
ously be  on  the  outside  of  the  extraneous  substance.     Moreover, 
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t;*'  '•ar.'];«;:ifi'ya-  t:sU:m'A  ear  i^  a  pan  on  wliich  the*  p»erformance 
of  a  -ijr;:i':;il  oj/<-ration  i.-*  ]>pjilucTive  of  the  mo&t  severe  {>aiiL  I 
f«  jXi'rixiUT  tlj^r  nrjiioval  of  a  lar;jt*  jjart  oftheexiemal  ear,  bv  Mr. 
J^av.nrJi'''*.  at  St.  Bartholomew' >  Hopital.  fr«jm  a  man.  the  8?ubject 
of ':!*  ill  J  li* -y— wfri?]/s  c.-aiMXT  ;  and  the  j^atient,  though  rendered  uii- 
^'^/r I  -^ ri o 1 1-  by  t h^.'  a/hn  i 1 1  i .<>t rat  \*m  of  chluniform,  struggled  so  eonv ul- 
hiv«lv  and  utU'H.'d  such  loud  cries,  a&  to  attract  the  observation  of 
tlio»^;  ];roNfnt.  Tlic  gr<-at  dan^T  arising  irom  the  presence  of  a 
fon:!;(n  U^dy  in  the  ear  is,  tliat  it  should  excite  ulceration  of  the 
UMrinfirana  tynipani,  and,  falling  into  the  middle  ear,  produce  by  its 
pr<;«^;n<*<i  inflaniniation  of  the  teni|Kjral  bone.  The  compact  stroo 
tun;  of  the  |KftroiLs  )Kirti(m  of  the  lx>ne  is  ill  able  to  withstand 
niorhid  pror*<;ss4.'s ;  it  soon  dies,  and  sets  up  inflammation  in  the 
fiirl^hhouring  substance  of  the  brain.  Tlie  patient,  after  undergoing 
agonihing  siiflering,  dies,  lalxnu'ing  under  cerebral  symptoms ;  and 
njion  examination  afler  death,  an  abscess  is  found,  not  imconunonly 
in  th(^  (MM'clN*llinn,  c*ontaining  a  grcenish-colotued  matter,  occa- 
hionally  fo'lid,  and  suiToundiHl  by  ragged  and  discoloured  brain- 
Hubhtiince.  |'\)r  such  an  occurrence  we  have  but  hmited  means  of 
treat nuMit.  \V(j  read  of  cases  in  wliich  paralysis  of  the  arm  or 
leg  suddenly  Hupervenc?s,  of  tlie  occurrence  of  dehrium  or  coma; 
and  pathologieal  Investigation  shows  that  the  sinuses,  namely  the 
longitudinal,  lateral,  and  ])ctrosal,  may  be  full  of  pus  and  K^nph, 
proving  that  ihc  |)ati(Mit  has  been  attacked  by  intracranial  phle- 
hilis,  as  well  as  by  disease  of  the  brain  itself.  (Vide  Diseases 
OK  TiiK  Mail) 

l<\»reigu  bodies  jntrinhuHMl  into  the  nose  cannot  excite  the  same 
dangers  as  in  tlu»  fornief  situation.  Tliey  may  in  general  be  readily 
rt*nio>e(l,  either  with  the  polypus-forceps  or  tlie  scoop;  the  only 
danger  attending  the  o|)eration  is  that  of  breaking  the  sj>ongy  bones, 
or  of  pushing  tlu*  substance*  backwards  into  the  pliaryiix.  Let  it  be 
ren»eu»hered  that,  in  children  esjwcially,  there  is  no  cause  for 
au\ietv  or  haste;  the  extraneous  KkIv  will  work  its  own  way  out, 
the  surrounding  parts  ivi*i\ling  so  as  to  widen  the  passage  by  which 
it  eul»»nHl.  1  >\as  oniv  i»onsultiHl  by  a  patient  suffering  from  dis- 
charge tVoui  the  nose,  anil  touml  that  the  end  of  a  style  introduced 
some  >tNirs  a;r»»  down  the  laervnial  canaK  but  covered  bv  the  in- 
le^uuients  ot*  the  laiv,  projivtiil  into  the  inferior  meatus.  The 
reuioNal  ot*  the  instnnnent  ri^liovi\l  the  {\ntieiit.  A  yomig  man 
iH»usuh»Hl  Mr,  l.awivtuv  in  ivnsi\pioni*e  of  his  suffering  from  dis- 
eharj;e  iVoui  (ho  let\  nostril.  ai*i*iHupanii\l  with  enlargement  of  the 
iHuroNjs»udiu«;  >u|H'r!or  inaxllLu-y  Uuio,  which  was  soft  and  yielding. 
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A  probe  introduced  into  the  socket  of  the  second  molar  tootli 
])a8sed  readily  into  the  antrum,  and  allowed  the  escape  of  some  thin 
ftcro-purulent  fluid.  In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  a  small  bit  of  lint 
escaped  from  the  antrum  through  the  socket  of  the  tooth,  the  dis- 
charge from  the  nose  ceased,  ihe  cheek  regained  its  normal  size, 
and  the  man  recovered.  It  turned  out  that  the  lint  had  been  used, 
steeped  in  laudanum,  for  plugging  the  socket  and  relieving  a  tom- 
jKjrary  attack  of  face-ache. 

Tlie  presence  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  nostril  may  become  the 
cause  of  ozscna,  and  lead  to  the  secretion  of  a  foetid  puriform  dis- 
charge ;  and  attention  has  lately  been  directed  to  this  subject  by 
some  of  the  Surgeons  of  St.  George's  Hospital,  who  have  pointed 
out  the  propriety  in  doubtfrd  cases  of  careful  examination,  under 
chloroform,  of  the  affected  part  In  September  1859,  two  little  boys, 
between  six  and  seven  years  of  age,  came  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Prescott  Hewett.  The  first  was  said  to  have  passed  a  plum-stone 
up  the  nose,  and  the  event  was  supposed  to  have  taken  place  a  year 
previously.  On  examination,  some  foreign  substance  could  be  re- 
cognised, with  the  probe,  high  up  in  the  nostril,  and  wedged  against 
the  spongy  bones.  It  was  impossible  to  deal  with  it  until  chloro- 
form had  been  given,  and  this  having  been  done,  a  long  screw 
(more  than  an  inch  in  length)  was  with  some  difficulty  extracted. 
The  child  soon  recovered.  The  other  had  been  under  the  care  of 
various  practitioners  for  the  last  three  years,  on  account  of  "  dis- 
charge from  the  nose,"  "  ozajna,"  &c.,  but  without  any  suspicion 
entertained  of  a  foreign  body  being  present.  On  examination,  Mr. 
Hewett  recognised,  at  the  top  of  the  nostril,  a  black-coloured  sub- 
stance, which  seemed  hardly  like  a  portion  of  the  natural  tissues. 
The  child  was  therefore  put  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  and 
a  small  black  button  (such  as  is  used  on  boots)  was  extracted.  The 
oza^na  and  discharge  from  the  nose  soon  disappeared.*  Another 
case  has  been  described,  in  which  a  piece  of  wood-shaving  was 
removed  under  similar  circumstances. 

For  the  treatment  of  the  scars  resulting  from  bums  and  scalds 
of  the  face,  vide  Plastic  Surgery.  I  may  here  remark,  that,  after 
the  application  of  heat  in  any  form  to  the  integument,  the  great 
point  to  ascertain  is,  whether  the  entire  thickness  of  the  skin  has 
been  destroyed.  If  only  the  superficial  layer  has  been  disorganised, 
repair  goes  on,  without  subsequent  contraction,  by  means   of  a 
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number  of  small  florid  and  well-formed  granulations.  If,  however, 
the  whole  thickness  of  the  integoment  is  involved,  then  to  a  cer- 
tainty contraction  will  follow.  The  eyelid  will  be  drawn  down- 
wards, producing  ectropium;  the  nares  may  be  narrowed  and 
twisted;  the  mouth  drawn  downwards  and  to  one  side,  exposing 
the  teeth  and  jaw.  The  features  cease  to  be  in  harmony,  and  the 
teeth  become  horizontal  Surgical  skill  is  often  in  vain  inyoked 
to  arrest  the  contraction;  it  goes  on  steadily  and  riowly,  how- 
ever we  may  arrange  the  plasters  and  dressings,  or  in  whatever 
position  the  patient  may  be  placed.  It  is  in  general  after  a  lapse 
of  years  that  relief  from  the  deformity  is  aaQght ;  and  then  the 
disappointment  attending  plastic  operations,  or  partial  divisions 
of  the  contracted  bands,  has  been  too  generally  experienced  to  need 
oomment.  I  would  call  especial  attention  to  the  treatment  of 
these  contractions  by  slow,  gradoal  extension,  the  advantages  of 
which  proceeding  merit  more  general  attention :  the  contractile 
material  of  the  cicatrix  becomes  slowly  absorbed,  and  when  once 
absorbed  is  not  reproduced;  the  hard  and  puckered  skin  becomes 
soft  and  yielding,  though  never  like  healthy  integument;  and  results 
are  ultimately  attained  whish  surpass  expectation.  The  objection 
to  this  practice,  that  it  is  slow  and  involves  a  treatment  of  many 
months,  is  not  tenable,  for  the  treatment  of  wounds  made  in  the 
performance  of  plastic  operations  on  cicatrices  is  very  frequently 
more  tedious  still ;  and  then  it  must  be  remembered,  that  after  the 
wound  has  healed,  a  process  of  contraction  goes  on  again  in  every 
part  allied  in  its  nature  to  a  cicatrix,  and  in  many  cases  the  surgical 
operation  has  to  be  repeated. 

Cases  occasionally  present  themselves  in  which  the  cheek  be- 
comes adherent  to  the  gums,  in  consequence  of  sloughing  of  tlie 
lining  membrane,  and  subsequent  granulation  and  union  of  the  ad- 
jacent surfaces.  The  movements  of  the  mouth  are  always  so  much 
impaired  that  the  power  of  mastication  is  lessened ;  and  it  occa- 
sionally happens  that  the  teeth  are  so  firmly  clenched,  that  there  is 
difficulty  in  giving  to  the  patient  the  necessary  nutriment.  I  saw, 
in  1845,  a  lady  to  whom  this  accident  had  occurred,  after  profuse 
salivation,  directed  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  her  from  an  attack 
of  psoriasis.  The  soreness  of  the  mouth  caused  by  the  mercury  was 
aggravated  by  the  presence  of  some  carious  teeth,  which  the  Sur- 
geon refused  to  remove.  A  very  strong  band  of  adhesion  formed, 
which  was  twice  divided  by  another  Surgeon ;  the  relief  thus  afforde<l 
being  temporary,  and  the  closure  of  the  mouth  recurring  in  the 
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course  of  a  few  weeks.  About  the  same  time  I  saw  a  boy,  all  of 
whose  teeth  were  sound,  but  in  whom  sloughing  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  cheek  had  taken  place  during  the  course  of 
some  eruptive  disorder.  Two  cases  very  similar  to  the  last  have 
been  lately  treated  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Li  the  first, 
a  young  girl  of  fifteen  years,  a  single  band  of  considerable  thick- 
ness had  formed  on  the  right  side  of  the  mouth.  It  was  extir- 
pated by  operation  down  to  the  healthy  structures ;  but,  as  cica- 
trisation proceeded,  the  mouth  would  have  closed  again,  had  not 
small  ivory  wedges  been  introduced  between  the  teeth,  and  retained 
there  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  In  the  second  case,  a  boy  aged 
ten,  the  adhesions  were  more  general :  no  operation  was  performed; 
and  a  limited  amount  of  benefit  was  obtained  by  the  employment  of 
the  ivory  wedges.  There  was  a  case  of  contraction  of  the  mouth 
in  a  man,  a  patient  at  the  Royal  Orthopasdic  Hospital  (in  1859), 
who  had  been  a  sufferer  fi*om  rheumatic  disease  of  the  articulation 
of  the  lower  jaw.  The  tissues  round  the  articulation  were  hard  and 
unyielding,  and  scarcely  permitted  the  least  separation  of  the  teeth. 
Considerable  relief  was  obtained  by  slow  extension.  In  all  these 
cases,  whatever  may  be  the  primary  cause,  the  rule  to  observe  is,  to 
avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  use  of  the  knife.  Division  of  the 
morbid  parts  must  be  followed,  however  skilfully  the  operation  is 
performed,  by  the  formation  of  a  fi'esh  cicatrix,  in  which  the  tend- 
ency to  contraction  will  exist  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  original 
cicatrix.  Indeed,  tlie  mouth  becomes  stiff  during  the  night  while 
the  patient  sleeps,  unless  the  jaws  be  kept  artificially  open.  The 
treatment  by  the  introduction  of  wedges  of  gradually  increasing 
size  is  founded  on  this  recognised  principle,  that  pressure,  however 
gentle,  will,  if  steadily  and  unremittingly  persevered  in,  gradually 
overcome  the  most  powerftil  resistance ;  and  experience  shows  us 
that,  under  such  a  process,  the  strongest  bands  of  adhesions  become 
elongated,  absorption  removing  that  part  of  their  tissue  in  which 
resides  the  tendency  to  recontract  Consequently,  when  the  mouth 
has  once  been  opened  by  such  a  plan  of  proceeding,  it  is  found  on  ex- 
amination that  the  newly-formed  tissue  has  lost  its  hardness,  and 
that  the  advantages  which  the  patient  has  derived  are  permanent 

Haemorrhage  fi-om  the  ears,  after  injury,  is  commonly  regarded 
as  an  indication  of  fi*actured  skull ;  and  such  indeed  it  is,  provided 
the  flow  of  blood  be  copious.  But  there  are  other  cases  in  which 
the  haemorrhage  is  not  considerable,  and  seems  to  proceed  fi*om  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  external  ear,  without  the  more  serious  com- 
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plication.  A  boy  was  admitted  into  St-.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
December  14,  1843,  having  fallen  on  his  head  from  a  pillar  six 
feet  in  height.  His  parents  noticed  that  he  was  taken  up  insensible, 
blood  flowing  from  both  mouth  and  ears.  His  shirt  was  stained  witli 
blood.  At  the  time  of  his  admission  he  was  just  able  to  speak  and 
answer  questions.  Tlie  head  was  shaved,  and  a  cold  lotion  was  ap- 
plied ;  no  bad  symptom  supen-ened,  and  he  was  discharged  well 
within  a  month.  Such  cases  are  by  no  means  uncommon  in  hos- 
pital practice,  and  may,  with  a  little  care,  be  readily  distinguished 
from  those  of  more  serious  character,  in  which  tlie  flow  of  blood 
depends  on  fractiu'ed  base  of  the  skull,  and  laceration  of  some  of 
the  venous  sinuses.     (Vide  Injuries  of  the  Head.) 

Fractures. 

Fractures  of  the  ossa  nasi  are  not  uncommon,  and  are  usually 
attended  with  depression.  In  the  Museum  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hosj)ital,  there  is  a  preparation  showing  the  "  union  of  a  trans- 
verse fracture  of  the  ossa  nasi  a  short  distance  above  their  lower 
border  ;"*  but  swelling  and  ecchymosis  often  render  the  diagnosis 
at  the  time  of  the  accident  diflScult.  When  replacement  of  the  de- 
pressed portions  is  practicable,  the  Sturgeon  must  introduce  into 
the  nostril  some  such  instrument  as  a  female  catheter,  or  a  pair  of 
dressing-forceps,  and  apply  pressure  in  the  right  direction.  He  is 
recommended  to  plug  the  nostril,  when  the  tendency  to  displace- 
ment remains ;  but  I  do  not  approve,  as  a  rule,  of  distending  the 
nostril  with  a  foreign  body.  It  was  remarked  by  Sir  C.  Bell,  that 
no  tubes  can  bo  employed  so  as  to  support  the  broken  bones;  and 
when  these  have  been  replaced,  they  will  not  readily  change  their 
position,  as  they  are  acted  on  by  no  muscles.  Ha?morrliage  may 
be  profuse  for  a  time,  but  usually  ceases  spontaneously,  or  upon 
the  application  of  cold.  Plugging  the  nostril  should  not  be  resorted 
to  excei)t  in  cases  of  severe  displacement  of  the  bono,  for  it  causes 
tlie  patient  great  discomfort-,  and  not  uncommonly  fails  to  effect  tlie 
purpose  for  which  it  is  used.  Cases  occur  in  wliich  the  septum 
nasi,  together  with  the  crista  galli  and  cribriform  plate  of  the 
ethmoid  bone,  are  driven  upwards  to  the  skull ;  and  there  may 
bo  injury  to  the  brain  and  escape  of  cerebral  matter.  The  frac- 
ture of  the  facial  bones  is  here  comparatively  unimportant ;  and 
the  injury  must  be  regarded  as  a  variety  of  fracture  of  the  base  of 
the  skull,  of  which  the  rules  of  treatment  are  given  in  the  essay 
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on  Injuries  of  the  Head,  Li  the  same  way,  injuries  of  the 
lachrymal  bone  involving  the  nasal  duct,  will  be  considered  under 
the  head  of  Lijuries  of  the  Eye.  The  eye  may  be  bruised  by 
the  same  injury  which  has  broken  the  nasal  bones,  but  it  is  &rely 
affected  secondarily  by  inflammatory  disturbance. 

Mr.  South  relates  the  case  of  a  man  who  was  struck  on  the  face 
with  the  handle  of  a  crane,  and  in  whom  all  the  bones  were  sepa- 
rated and  loosened,  ^^  feeling  like  beans  in  a  bag."  The  bones  may 
be  crushed  by  the  passage  of  a  bullet,  or  by  a  fall  on  the  &ce  from 
a  great  height.  The  chances  of  recovery  depend  upon  the  amount 
of  injury  which  has  been  sustained  by  the  brain.  We  have  no 
means  of  setting  or  adjusting  the  broken  bones,  and  we  must  be 
content  with  general  treatment.  The  teeth  are  commonly  loosened, 
or  completely  detached.  Li  the  former  case  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  they  may  again  become  firm,  and  should  be  left  in  situ. 
A  completely  detached  tooth  replaced  in  the  socket  may,  it  is  true, 
contract  some  adhesion  to  the  gum ;  but  sooner  or  later  it  acts  as 
a  foreign  body,  and,  after  exciting  irritation,  falls  out,  to  the  great 
comfort  of  the  patient. 

Hyrtl  remarks,  that  an  observation  by  P6trequin  and  Boucha- 
court  on  injuries  in  this  region  is  of  importance  in  a  medico-legal 
point  of  view ;  namely,  that  wounds  of  the  face  caused  by  the  violent 
action  of  blunt  instruments  have  often  the  same  appearance  as  if 
inflicted  by  the  sharp  cutting  edge  of  a  knife.  The  sharj)  border  of 
the  superior  maxillary  and  malar  bones,  or  the  edges  of  the  teeth, 
will,  when  a  blunt  body  presses  against  them,  cut  through  the  skin 
and  subjacent  soft  parts,  and  cause  an  injury  closely  resembling  an 
ordinarv  incised  wound. 

Middeldorpf  *  relates  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  upper  jaw  and 
malar  bone,  together  with  fracture  of  the  vomer  and  ethmoid,  ac- 
companying fracture  of  tlie  lower  jaw,  from  a  fall.  He  points  out 
the  possibility  of  a  fracture  of  the  upper  jaw  in  consequence  of  a 
blow  upon  the  chin.  The  symptoms,  resembling  those  of  fracture 
of  the  base  of  the  skull,  which  sometimes  accompany  fracture  of 
the  malar  bone,  liave  been  already  referred  to  under  Injuries  of 
the  Head,  p.  127  ;  and  some  fturther  obsen^ations  on  the  treatment 
will  be  fomid  at  p.  266. 

Fractures  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  lower  jaw  is  Uie  strongest  of 
the  bones  of  the  face ;  the  lower  margin  of  its  body  is  more  promi- 

*  Beitrntje  zur  Lehre  von  den  Knochenbruchen,  you  Dr.  A.  Th.  Middeldorpf, 
Dresku,  ib53. 
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nent  than  the  upper,  which  ia  composed  of  alceoli,  and  contains  tlio 
t«eth :  the  front  surface  is  therefore  oblique,  from  below  upwards 
and  backwards ;  and  this  obliquity  becomes  the  more  marked  as  the 
teeth  drop  out  and  the  alveoli  bocome  absorbed  in  the  proceasee 
common  to  old  age.  Indeed,  in  the  jaw  of  a  very  old  person,  the 
mental  foramen  approaches  the  upper  border  of  the  bone.  The 
rami  are  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  body  in  middle  age,  but  in 
both  very  old  and  very  young  the  direction  is  obhquely  backwanlB, 
and  approaches  the  horizontal.  Tlie  strongest  part  is  the  sym- 
physis, or  that  part  where  the  two  halves  of  the  Iwne,  separate  io 
ftetal  life,  become  coalesced  in  the  course  of  development.  In  thii 
immediate  spot  fracture  rarely  occurs,  the  bone  usually  giving  way 
a  short  distance  either  to  the  right  or  the  left,  where  it  is  titinner, 
in  the  space  between  the  symphysis  and  the  insertion  of  the  mas- 
Boter.  In  other  cases,  the  fracture  occurs  at  the  angle,  or  in  the 
ramus  of  the  jaw,  the  coronoid  process,  or  the  condyle.  The  bone 
may  be  broken  in  more  tlian  one  place ;  fracture  may  bo  combined 
with  dislocation.  Bonn*  gives  an  account  of  fractm-e  combined 
with  dislocation  of  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw.  There  was  e 
longitudinal  fracture  in  the  middle  of  the  bone,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  right  condyle  was  broken  off  from  the  neck,  and  dislocated 
forwards  and  inwards,  where  it  lay  united  by  callus,  near  to  the 
foramen  ovale  (foramen  maxillare  postcrius).  The  pointed  upper 
extremity  of  the  neck  of  the  lower  jaw  articulated  with  tlie  glenoid 
cavity,  and  tlie  separated  "  head"  with  tlie  lateral  part  of  the 
tubercle  of  tlie  l«nporal  bone.  There  waa  motion  in  the  joint; 
The  same  author  mentions  a  cose  of  fracture  and  dislocation  of  both 
condyles  of  the  lower  jaw.  In  a  young  man,  who  had  had  nu- 
merous otJier  fractures,  and  who  died  five  weeks  after  the  accident, 
there  was  found,  besides  a  longitudind  fracture  of  tlie  middle  of 
the  bone,  fracture  and  complete  separation  of  both  condyles,  which 
were  drawn  forwards  and  inwards  as  in  the  preceding  case,  and 
fixed  by  caIIus,  not  far  from  the  foramen  ovale,  on  either  side.  On 
the  left  side,  the  articular  or  glenoid  cavity  was  externally  rough 
and  nne^-en,  and  surrounded  by  a  rough  callous  border;  on  the 
right  side  it  was  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  inner  waa 
hollowed  out  and  smooth ;  tlie  other  uneven,  and  aurrounded   by 


*  A.  Bonn.  Dttmiplio  thrsaim  oaium  mnrbotoTum  Hoviani.  Amstrlndomi, 
ITSH-4:  and  ejmsdi'ni  Tabula  oirium  morlioiDntin  pracijive  Ihrtanri  Hoviani, 
Ibid.  1165-6 ;  or  Gurit,  Btitrdgt  ttir  jhiIAuI.  Anat.  dtr  QeUnkkramkUitm,  p, 
123.  Uei-tiji.  IBEiS. 
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a  prominent  callous  ridgo.  The  smooth  cartilage-covered  condyles 
were  in  contact  with  the  cartilage-covered  tubercle;  the  pointed 
upper  extremity  of  the  neck  of  the  lower  jaw,  with  the  uneven 
surface  of  the  glenoid  caviiy. 

During  the  course  of  the  present  year  (I860),  Mr.  Holmes 
exhibited  at  the  Pathological  Society  of  London  a  specimen  of  a 
fractured  portion  of  the  neck  of  the  lower  jaw  driven  into  the 
meatus  auditorius  extemus.  The  accident  was  followed  by  serous 
discliarge  from  the  ear,  simulating  one  of  the  symptoms  of  fracture 
of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  at  the  base  of  the  skull. 
The  diagnosis  of  such  cases  is  treated  of  under  the  head  Fractures 
OF  THE  Base  of  the  Skull.  J.  L.  Petit  mentions  a  case  in  which 
the  bone  was  broken  and  the  coronoid  process  completely  denuded 
by  a  kick  from  a  horse.  Surgical  writers  have  affirmed  that 
serious  cerebral  and  nervous  symptoms  may  accompany  fractures 
of  tlie  lower  jaw ;  tlie  former  due  to  the  amount  of  general  violence 
which  accompanied  the  local  injury,  the  latter  to  laceration  of  the 
dental  nerve  in  its  course  through  the  canal  in  the  bone.  The 
cerebral  sjrmptoms  here  referred  to  would  be  accidental,  such  as 
might  accompany  an  injury  in  any  other  part  of  the  body.  The 
nerve-symptoms  mentioned  have  not  hitherto  been  witnessed  by 
me  in  any  such  case ;  and  Middeldorpf,*  who  has  written  on  the 
subject,  affirms,  that  ^^  laceration  of  the  nervus  aheolaria  never 
excites  dangerous  complications."  He  records  nine  cases,  and  re- 
marks that  the  displacement  of  the  bony  fragments  is  very  often 
due  to  the  direction  of  the  force  rather  than  to  muscular  action. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  remark  upon  the  proposal  of  Fattori,  to  trepan 
the  front  wall  of  the  jaw  in  cases  of  neuralgia,  and  to  cut  out  or 
otherwise  destroy  the  nerva 

Non-union,  or  even  tardy  union,  of  fractures  of  the  lower  jaw 
is  very  rare.  In  the  London  Medical  Reposiiort/  for  1823,  a  case 
is  noticed  in  which  Dr.  Physick  cured  such  a  case  by  means  of  a 
seton ;  and  Ancelon  relates  the  following  case,  in  which  the  want 
of  union  appears  to  have  been  due  to  disease,  perhaps  partial  ne- 
crosis, caused  by  the  unnecessary  amount  of  violence.  A  farrier 
presented  himself  with  double  fracture  of  the  lower  jaw,  which  had 
not  been  treated  for  five  months.  He  had  allowed  a  brother  farrier 
of  powerful  frame  to  pull  out  a  tooth  for  him,  and  in  the  act  the 
whole  middle  piece  (t.  e.  body)  of  the  lower  jaw  was  broken  off  a 


*  Beitrdge  zur  Iichre  von  den  Knochenl/riichen,  von  Dr.  A.  Th.  Middeldorpf, 
p.  52,  BrcBlau,  1853. 


,  short  distance  in  front  of  tho  tnasseters  on  eitlier  side.  Upon  ex- 
amination, five  months  after  the  accident,  M.  Ancclon  found  tlio 
middle  piece  movable  and  producing  crepitus  on  the  opposed  but- 
fact-'s;  the  gum  was  thick  and  infiltrated,  and  the  smell  from  the 
mouth  almost  imbearable.  In  consequence  of  some  misunderstand- 
ing, Dothiug  M-as  then  done,  although  the  Surgeon  felt  inclined  to 
remove  tho  whole  bone,  A  year  aud  a  day  afWwards  the  man 
returned,  wishing  to  get  rid  of  his  present  suffuring  at  any  prioo. 
The  left  ramus  of  the  jaw  had  been  entirely  separated  and  lost :  the 
cicatrices  by  which  it  had  come  away  being  quite  visible :  a  firm 
band  was  felt  under  the  skin,  passing  down  in  the  same  situation  to 
the  middle  piece  of  the  jaw.  Tlie  middle  piece  still  contained  one 
canine,  two  bicuspidate,  and  one  molar,  teeth.  The  right  ramus  re- 
mained in  the  socket,  but  the  brokeu  end  was  pulled  up  and  pushed 
into  the  soft  parts.  The  whole  cheek  was  swollen ;  the  angle  of  the 
jaw  was  carious  and  protrude<l  through  tlie  skin.  M.  Ancelon  removed 
the  entire  right  ramus.  The  middle  piece  I'emained  attaclied  to 
the  fibrous  cord  on  the  left  side,  and  tho  patient  regained  sufficient 
power  to  masticate  light  food.* 

When  fi^cture  occurs  about  the  middle  part  or  body  of  tiie 
lower  jaw,  the  signs  are  sufficiently  ob\'ious.  There  is  mobility 
of  the  parts,  urepitus,  and  irregularity  in  the  line  of  the  teeth ;  tho 
gums  are  torn  and  bWxling,  the  mouth  is  usually  partly  open,  and 
the  saliva  dribbles  away.  It  is  commonly  affirmed  that,  when  the 
middle  portion  is  broken  on  both  sides  of  the  symphj-sis,  the  de- 
tached fragment  is  drawn  down  by  the  depressor  muscles  of  the 
lower  jaw  :  such  is  sometimes  tlie  case,  but  the  direction  of  tlie 
force  applied  must  also  bo  taken  into  consideration,  as  well  as  the 
inclination  of  the  fractured  surfaces.  When  fraoture  occurs  in 
the  ramus,  or  about  the  neck  or  coronoid  process  of  the  bone,  the 
displacement  is  either  inconsiderable,  or  else  in  such  a  situation  rs 
to  be  recognised  with  difficulty.  The  Surgeon  must  tlicn  trust  to 
careftil  examination  and  inquiry  into  the  character  of  tho  ac^ddent, 
remembering  that  the  presence  of  deep-seated  fixed  pain,  on  exami- 
nation, in  a  bone,  after  a  severe  injury,  is  a  good  diagnostic  mark  of 
fracture.  There  are  some  who  s]M>ak  of  "  compound"  fracture  of 
the  jaw,  where  tho  gum  is  lacerated  or  the  integument  toni.  Tlio 
term,  perhaps,  is  scarcely  applicable  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used 
in  cases  of  fracture  of  tlie  long  bones.  In  tlie  latter  the  gravity  of 
the  oomplication  consists  in  tho  laceration  of  the  mass  of  soft  parts, 


'  Double  Fractuie  de  la  Maclioire  iufekieure,  Oaa.  tU$  Jiojnt.,  1804.  p.  650. 
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mnsclcs  as  well  as  integument^  covering  a  dense  hard  bone^  such  as 
the  femur  or  humerus.  Inflammation  and  suppuration  are  apt  to 
ensue,  producing  exhausting  discharges  and  hectic  fever.  In  the 
former  case,  tlie  laceration  of  the  gum,  or  of  the  integument  cover- 
ing the  jaw,  is  a  matter  of  comparatively  little  moment ;  it  adds 
notliing  to  the  severity  of  the  case :  the  soft  parts  unite  readily 
enough,  being  a  thin  and  higlily-organised  layer.  The  bone,  also, 
more  highly  organised  than  the  long  bones,  throws  out,  without 
effort,  the  proper  material  for  repair.  Beyond,  therefore,  the  pain 
which  such  an  accident  causes,  there  is  little  ground  for  anxiety  in 
ordinary  cases  either  to  the  Surgeon  or  to  the  patient. 

Tlie  treatment  consists  in  maintaining  the  parts  in  steady 
apposition  for  from  four  to  six  weeks.  During  this  period  the 
patient  must  not  attompt  to  chew  solid  food;  he  must  live  on 
soups,  sopped  bread,  and  other  similar  substances,  which  can  be 
swallowed.  Ho  will  not  feel  disposed  to  talk  much,  and,  in  so 
doing,  should  avoid  moving  the  jaw.  As  a  rule,  he  will  content 
himself  with  merely  expressing  his  wants.  If  the  fracture  be  not 
attended  with  much  violence  to  surroimding  parts,  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity to  prescribe  absolute  rest;  but,  in  cases  where  the  soft 
structures  are  much  lacerated  and  bruised,  bed  is  the  fittest  place 
until  swelling  has  entirely  subsided. 

Various  substances  are  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  a  splint. 
That  in  most  common  use  is  gutta-percha,  which,  when  properly 
heated,  adapts  itself  accurately  to  the  injured  parts.  The  exact 
size  and  shape  having  been  previously  ascertained  and  determined, 
the  gutta-percha  should  be  cut  accordingly,  and  then  immersed  in 
w^ater  heated  to  just  below  boiling-point.  In  the  course  of  a  very 
few  minutes  it  becomes  soft  and  perfectly  pliant.  It  should  then  be 
removed  from  the  water,  and  pressed  for  a  moment  between  tlie 
folds  of  a  dry  towel.  In  this  state,  moderately  dry  and  deprived  of 
superfluous  heat,  it  is  to  be  put  on  the  surface  intended  for  support, 
and  boimd  thereto  by  a  roller.  In  the  case  of  the  jaw,  tlie  "  four- 
tailed''  bandage  is  of  use  in  attaching  the  parts  firmly  to  the  head. 
Tlie  common  causes  of  failure  in  the  making  of  gutta-percha  splints 
arise  from  the  following  circumstances.  First,  the  water  is  not  hot 
enough  ;  secondly,  the  accessory  appliances  are  not  quite  ready  at 
band ;  and  thirdly,  the  Surgeon  is  not  quick  enough.  The  whole 
proceeding  should  occupy  a .  very  brief  space.  Unless  the  gutta- 
percha is  properly  heated,  it  does  not  adapt  itself,  and  the  support 
which  it  affords  is  imperfect.  A  preparation  of  vulcanised  india- 
rubber,  now  much  used  by  dentists  for  the  construction  of  artificial 


palates,  ifec.,  IB  aJfto  applicable  for  tlie  purpose  now  before  lis.  Card- 
bnard,  leatlii.'r,  or  e\Tn  tlie  four-tuilod  calico  bondage  stifl'en«d 
with  starch,  may  be  employed  wheii  other  materials  cuanot  be 
obtained. 

When  the  injury  has  been  considerable,  as  in  the  case  of  a  gon- 
shnt  wound,  it  may  happen  that  no  apparatus  can  be  applied; 
union  will  go  on  equally  well  under  a  soft  breod-and- water  jioultiae, 
often  reuewed.  The  condition  of  the  parts  is  such  aa  to  guarantee 
from  die  patient  himself  most  perfect  ratt  Tlie  pmctJce  of  tying 
the  teeth  together  was  known  to  Hippocrates.  Cases  occur  in 
which  it  may  be  employed  with  some  advantage;  and  then  tiri) 
Surgeon  should  use  the  metallic  in  preference  to  tlie  silken  ligatoref 
inasmuch  as  tho  latter  is  more  apt  to  cut  through  the  enamel  of  Um 
toetli  and  to  induce  caries.  When  tlie  teeth  in  the  upjier  jaw  are 
perfect,  and  can  be  applied  to  a  set  similarly  perfect  in  the  lower 
jaw,  they  serve  as  a  useful  splint,  exerting  counter-pressure  to  that 
caused  by  the  gutta-percha. 

Tlie  process  of  repair  is  not  by  provisional  callus.  A  connecting 
material  is  poured  fortli  trom  tho  vessels  of  the  bone,  in  which  ossi- 
fication goes  on  in  the  usual  way ;  tho  torn  gum  heals ;  teetb 
which  have  been  only  loosened  regain  tlieir  normal  firmness ;  and 
the  repair  is  usually  perfect. 

In  cases  of  fracture  about  the  ramus,  condyle,  or  eoronoid  pro- 
cess, no  more  can  be  done  than  to  keep  tlie  Jaw  quiet  by  moans  of 
the  four-tailed  bandage,  either  with  or  without  any  other  splint,  for 
the  usuaUy  prescribed  period.  In  the  first  situation,  the  maasct«f 
and  internal  pterygoid  muscles  prevent  much  displacement ;  in  th* 
second  and  tliird,  the  injured  pai-ta  are  beyond  our  reach.  Tlie  de- 
tached condyle  will  be  pulled  forwards  and  inwards  by  the  estemal' 
pterj'goid  muscles,  towards  the  base  of  the  skull,  near  the  foramen 
ovale,  as  described  in  the  cases  already  recorded.  The  eoronoid' 
process  may  sufter  some  displacement  by  tlio  action  of  tlio  temporal 
muscle,  but  this  may  l»e  inconsiderable,  in  consequence  of  the  groat 
extent  of  the  inaertion  of  the  muscle,  which  reaches  near  to  the  last 
molar  tooth.  In  all  tlioae  ca^es  an  examination  by  the  mouth  may 
assist  in  our  diagnosis. 

Mr.  James  Salter,  of  Guy's  Hospital,  has  adopted  a  nsefiil  mode 
of  treatment  in  cases  of  fracture  of  the  upper  jaw.     He  prepares  ft 
gold  plate  to  tit  the  interior  of  the  mouth,  so  as  to  hold  the  displaced 
portions  of  bone  as  much  as  possible  in  position,  tlius  tur  acting 
every  sense  as  a  S|ilint;  but  with  tlie  additional  advantage  that  it 
capable  of  repeated  alterationa  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  force  out- 
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wards  Inwardly  projecting  bone  and  teeth^  as  the  patient  can  bear 
the  pressure.  He  first  taJ^es  an  accurate  model  of  the  mouth,  and 
upon  this  the  plate  or  splint,  whichever  it  may  be  called,  is  con- 
structed, embracing  some  of  the  firm  teeth.  The  plate  is  so 
framed  as  to  exercise  pressure  only  on  the  bone  and  teeth  which 
are  displaced*  The  beneficial  efiectwas  proved  in  an  interesting 
case  recorded  in  the  Lancet  (June  16,  1860,  No.  xxiv.  vol.  i.).  A 
young  gentleman,  while  playing  at  cricket,  rushed  forward  with 
great  impetuosity  to  catch  the  ball,  when  one  of  his  companions, 
not  perceixnng  him,  and  running  forwards  with  a  simUar  object, 
came  into  collision  with  him,  and  struck  him  a  violent  blow  with 
his  forehead  on  the  upper  jaw,  immediately  below  the  malar  bone. 
There  ensued  a  fi-acture  of  the  maxilla,  driving  inwards  the  two 
right  upper  premolar  teeth  and  the  first  molar,  with  their  alveoli. 
The  patient,  by  means  of  pressure  gently  maintained  by  the  above- 
described  splint,  recovered  completely  in  about  six  weeks;  the  dis- 
placed bone  and  teeth  resuming  their  normal  position. 

Mr.  Salter  believes  that  the  same  principle  may  be  maintained 
in  fi*actures  of  the  lower  jaw.  Any  displacement  that  accompanies 
fracture  of  the  superior  maxilla  is  simply  a  passive  condition ;  there 
are  no  muscles  attached  to  the  upper  jaw,  which  can  derange  or 
draw  out  of  place  the  broken  bone.  With  the  lower  jaw,  however, 
the  ease  is  very  different ;  the  inferior  maxilla  is  a  floating  bone,  to 
which  many  powerild  muscles  are  attached,  and  those  connected 
with  the  rotating  movement  of  the  jaw — namely,  the  pterygoids — 
liave  a  strong  lateral  antagonistic  action.  Destroy  the  integrity  of 
the  maxillary  arch  by  fi'acture,  and  that  antagonism  ceases;  the 
muscles  on  either  side  act  independently,  and  draw  the  points  to 
which  they  are  attached  more  or  less  to  the  mesial  line,  and  this  it 
is  which  causes  die  overlapping  of  the  fractured  ends  of  the  bone, 
often  80  obstinate.  A  plate  or  splint  (for  the  lower  jaw,  Mr.  Salter 
prefers  an  ivory  one),  carved  to  fit  the  interior  of  the  arch  of  the 
particular  jaw,  with  small  crescentic  excavations  for  the  existing 
teeth,  when  placed  in  the  mouth,  restores  the  integrity  of  the  arch 
for  the  time  being.  It  may  be  worn  without  inconvenience  long 
enough  to  allow  osseous  union  of  the  fractured  ends,  preventing 
displacement  the  while. 

It  is  asserted  that  in  rabid  horses  firacture  of  the  jaw  occurs  firom 
muscular  cramp  alone. 

The  separation  of  splinters  of  bone,  the  treatment  of  abscesses, 
of  necrosis,  and  other  accidents  common  to  fi'actures  in  generalj^ 
must  be  conducted  on  the  general  principles  of  Surgery. 
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Z>itloea/ioti3  of  the  jaw.  The  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw  is 
the  only  one  which  allows  the  head  of  the  hone  to  escape  from 
the  articular  ca\-ity;  the  molar  teetli  of  the  upper  and  lower  jawn 
are  Bepar«t*sl  in  mastication,  by  the  sliding  forwaid  of  the  condyles 
of  the  latter  upon  the  eminentia?  articulares.  wliile  the  adaptation 
of  the  bony  surfaces  is  completed  by  the  inter-articular  cartilage 
and  its  sraovial  membranes.  The  lower  jaw  slides  forward  upon 
the  eminontiee  articulares  in  the  act  of  masticating,  of  yawning,  of 
laughing;  and  it  is  in  one  of  these  conditions  in  general  that  di»- 
locatiun  of  the  condyles  under  the  zygomatic  arch  ensues,  by  the 
combined  action  of  the  massoters  and  iutemal  pterygoid  musole&. 
The  temporal  muscle  drags  the  dislocated  bone  upwards. 

The  only  direction  in  which  this  dislocation  can  happen  i» 
forwards.  That  in  the  backward  direction  is  impossible,  niiloas  tliB 
osseous  structure  of  the  external  ear  is  broken  at  the  same  time 
Behind  the  condyle  of  the  jaw  lies  a  portion  of  the  parotid  gland 
and  t)ie  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone.  But  displacement  of 
either  one  or  both  condyles  forward  is,  of  occtisional  occurrenoeh 
When  recent,  these  accidents  are  attended  with  much  pain.  The 
mouth  is  open,  and  cannot  be  shut:  an  empty  space  is  felt  before 
tlic  ear  in  tlie  natural  situation  of  the  condyles.  The  coronold  pro- 
cess may  bo  felt  through  the  cheek,  or  within  the  mouth,  and  there 
may  be  some  flattening  of  the  cheeks  and  temples.  The  sahva  flowi 
in  great  quantity.  The  rektion  of  the  teeth  is  altered.  Whoa 
only  one  condyle  is  dislocated,  the  incisor  toeth  incline  to  the  right 
or  left  side  J  and  this  fact  can  be  readily  ascertained  by  careful 
examination.  After  a  time  these  symptoms,  ^f  tlie  dislocation  be 
not  reiliiccd,  are  not  so  well  marked ;  the  patient  gradually  regains 
the  power  of  articulation  and  of  swallowing,  and  can  retain  tho 
caliva;  but  the  sense  of  great  discomfort  remsJns  for  a  long  time 

Hippocrates  declared  tiie  accident  mortal,  if  not  retluced  befora 
the  t«nth  day ;  but  this  is  clearly  an  error.  I  have  seen  a  patient 
four  months  after  tlie  accident,  with  dislocation  of  both  condyles 
into  the  zygomatic  fossic.  The  ]>atient  had  suffered  and  was  still 
hearing  much  pain,  but  the  snnptonts  were  becoming  more  endur- 
able and  the  deformity  was  less  apparent :  an  attempt  to  reduce 
the  dislocation  failed.  In  endeavouring  to  reduce  a  dislocation  of 
the  jaw,  the  Surgeon  cannot  do  better  tlian  follow  the  old  rule, 
when  the  accident  is  recent :  "  Lot  him  wrap  some  linen  round 
his  thumbs,  to  keep  them  from  being  hurt  by  tho  patient's  teetli, 
and  then  introduce  them  into  the  mouth,  as  far  as  possible  along 
the  grinding  teeth ;  at  tho  same  time  he  is  to  place  his  fingers  under 
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the  chin  and  the  base  of  the  jaw,  and  while  he  depresses  the  molars 
with  his  thumbs,  ho  raises  the  chin  with  his  fingers,  by  which 
means  the  condyles  become  disengaged  from  their  situation  under 
the  zygoma ;  at  which  instant  the  muscles  draw  those  parts  so 
rapidly  back  into  the  articular  cavities  again,  that  the  Surgeon's 
thumbs  might  sometimes  be  hurt  did  he  not  immediately  move  them 
outward  between  the  cheek  and  the  jaw."* 

In  the  present  day  we  use  chloroform  in  difficult  cases,  and  have 
recourse  to  what  Mr.  Samuel  Cooper  calls  the  practice  "  of  the 
ancients,''  namely,  the  insertion  of  two  pieces  of  stick  between  the 
molar  teeth,  to  be  used  as  levers  to  depress  the  angles  of  the  jaw, 
while  the  chin  is  raised  by  the  hand  or  by  a  bandage.  But  even 
with  this  plan,  usually  successful,  I  have  witnessed  failures,  and 
have  myself  failed  to  move  the  jaw  in  a  case  of  old  luxation,  where 
the  parts  had  adapted  themselves  to  their  new  position.  All  dislo- 
cations of  the  jaw,  fi*om  accident,  should  be  reduced  without  delay. 

HOLMES  COOTE. 


•  Cooper*i  Surgical  Dictionary,  p.  890,  1830. 


INJURIES  OF  THE  NECK. 


Wounds. 

WOUNDS  of  tho  neck  are  generally  made  by  the  hand  of  the 
Huicide  or  murderer ;  more  rarely  they  are  the  result  of  acci- 
dent Tlicy  differ  much  in  their  situation  and  extent,  and  the  parts 
injured  vary  somewhat  according  to  the  position  of  the  head  and 
noftk  at  the  time  the  injury  is  received,  and  according  to  the  di- 
rection and  extent  of  the  wound.  Woimds  at  the  back  of  the  neck 
are  generally  far  less  dangerous  to  life  than  those  inflicted  in  firont; 
they  not  unfre({Uontly  produce,  however,  a  palsied  condition  and 
wasting  of  tho  limbs:  and  wasting  of  the  testicle,  with  loss  of  the 
genonitivo  power,  is  said  by  Chelius*  to  have  been  observed  in  these 
oasoH.  If  the  wound  is  inflicted  at  the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  it 
may  i)cnetrate  in  tho  interval  between  the  occipital  bone  and  atlas, 
or  between  tho  atlas  and  axis,  and  injure  the  spinal  cord. 

Wounds  of  tho  front  of  the  neck  are  made  at  some  point  be- 
twwm  tho  lower  jaw  and  upper  border  of  the  sternum.  If  made 
high  in  the  neck,  they  are  seldom  of  suflicient  depth  to  implicate  the 
larger  vosHels  which  lie  at  a  {>oint  corresponding  to  the  angle  of  the 
jaw.  If  tho  wound  is  lower  down,  opposite  the  larynx,  the  resist- 
ancH)  offered  by  tlio  cartilages  generally  prevents  it  from  extending 
dwp  enough  to  implicate  the  larger  vessels,  more  especially  as  the 
{MMition  of  tho  head  and  neck  at  the  time  the  injury  is  received 
n^ndors  them  loss  liable  to  be  wounded,  from  the  larynx  being 
thrown  pnmiinontly  forwards.  Porterf  remarks  on  this  point: 
"  When  an  unfortunate  l>eing  lifts  a  razor  against  his  own  life,  he 
thn>ws  Kick  his  head  as  far  as  possible,  in  order  to  expose  his  neck 
to  the  blow,  and  prolvably  to  bring  the  windpipe  forward,  as  he 
imnginos  that  wounds  of  this  organ  must  be  SeitaL  This  position 
changi\s  the  n^lativo  situation  of  all  the  parts  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  which  he  is  about  to  strike,'"     A  deep  wound  across  the  throat 


*  Chrhuif  Snr^(*iy,  U-Hw^hxXod  by  S^uth,  p,  437. 

t  (h  thf  Surgioil  rathol>ujf  of  the  Larynx  and  TratAea^  London,  1837. 
p.  Ui, 
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below  the  lamjrx^  or  at  the  side  of  the  neck,  is  more  likely  to  impli- 
cate the  larger  vessels  and  nerves.  Suicidal  wounds  of  the  throat 
are  usually  incised,  with  jagged  edges,  and  vary  in  extent  from  a 
superficial  abrasion,  to  one  or  several  deep  gashes  implicating  all 
tlie  soft  parts  down  to  the  spinal  column.  Occasionally,  a  penknife, 
or  other  pointed  instrument,  is  thrust  into  some  part  of  the  neck, 
wounding,  in  some  cases,  die  larger  vessels,  dividing  the  trachea 
and  oesophagus,  or  penetrating  the  cavity  of  the  larynx.  These 
wounds  appear  to  be  more  common  in  men  advanced  in  life.  Li 
twenty-five  cases  admitted  into  St.  George's  Hospital,  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  which  terminated  fatally,  five  occurred  in  females, 
varying  in  age  from  eleven  to  fifly-two,  and  twenty  in  males,  the 
chief  proportion  in  whom  occurred  between  forty  and  sixty  years  of 
age.  The  main  cause  in  the  great  -proportion  of  cases  is  habitual 
intoxication  ;  but  in  a  few  cases  great  privation,  mental  depression, 
bodily  sufiering,  delusion,  or  fear,  are  the  causes  assigned.  This 
senses  to  explain  the  reason  of  the  great  mortality  noticed  in  sui- 
cidal wounds  of  the  throat,  the  unfortunate  sufferer  being  either  in 
a  state  of  delirium  consequent  on  habitual  intemperance  occurring 
previous  to,  or  soon  after,  the  receipt  of  the  wound,  or  in  such  a 
state  of  mental  despondency  as  to  operate  most  prejudicially  on  the 
bodily  powers.  In  the  twenty-five  cases  above  alluded  to,  the 
wound  was  situated  between  the  jaw  and  the  hyoid  bone  in  three ;  in 
five  between  the  hyoid  bone  and  the  thyroid  cartilage ;  in  fifteen  in 
front  of  or  impUcatmg  the  larynx;  in  one  in  the  trachea;  in  one 
below  the  cricoid  cartilage,  implicating  the  soft  parts  only. 

Wounds  of  the  neck  between  the  lower  border  of  the  jaw  and  the 
hyoid  bone  are  less  dangerous  than  in  any  other  situation,  for  the 
larynx  is  less  exposed  to  injury,  there  is  no  risk  of  haemorrhage  into 
tlie  trachea,  and  the  carotid  vessels  are  not  likely  to  bo  implicated, 
on  account  of  their  deep  position  at  the  side  of  the  neck :  a  deep 
wound  in  this  part  of  the  neck,  besides  dividing  all  the  depressor 
muscles  of  the  jaw,  may  involve  the  lingual  and  facial  vessels,  or  the 
submaxillary  gland,  or  may  even  penetrate  deep  enough  to  sever  the 
tongue  from  its  connexions  with  the  epiglottis.  Such  wounds  are 
liable  to  prove  fatal  from  great  haemorrhage,  especially  if  the  patient 
is  a  long  time  undiscovered  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury. 

Wounds  of  the  neck  inflicted  between  the  os  hyoides  and  thyroid 
cartilage  are  more  dangerous  than  the  preceding,  as  the  structures 
surrounding  the  upper  aperture  of  the  larynx  are  liable  to  be  imj)li- 
cated.  Even  comparatively  superficial  wounds  are  occasionally  at- 
tended witli  fatal  haemorrhage  from  division  of  the  superior  thyroid 


or  lingual  vessels  ;  and  a  deep  wound  would  cut  tliroucrh  tlie  thvTt)- 
hyoid  membrane,  opening  the  anterior  wall  of  the  pliarvTis.  It 
might  also  divide  the  epiglottis,  the  mucous  folds  surrounding  tlie 
upper  aperture  of  the  larynx,  and  oecasionallj  the  arvtwnoid  car- 
tilagee  or  vocal  cords.  The  extent  to  wliich  any  of  tliese  parte  la 
implicated  may  generally  be  determined  by  tlie  situation,  extent, 
and  depth  of  the  wound.  The  nearer  the  latter  appcoximatea  to  tha 
upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  the  greater  is  the  risk  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  larynx  being  interfered  with.  The  epiglottis  i«  ' 
fre<luently  injured  in  wounds  made  in  this  situation.  In  a  case  of 
cut-throat  recorded  by  Mr.  Houston,"  in  which  the  wound  had 
been  made  between  the  hyoid  hone  and  thyroid  cartilage,  the  qii- 
glottis,  loosened  from  its  upper  and  lateral  attachments,  waa  left 
hanging  by  ita  pedicle  to  the  back  of  the  pomum  Adanii,  and  fcU 
over  the  rinia  glottidia,  obstructing  respiration  so  completely  that, 
-within  a  few  minutes  after  the  accident,  symptoms  of  suffocation 
onsucd.  Tlie  epiglottis  having  been  raised,  was  brought  over  iho 
odgo  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  secured  by  a  single  stitch  to  its 
anterior  surface ;  respiration  then  returned,  and  tlie  man  in  a  short 
time  eat  u|i  and  attempted  to  speak,  but  was  unable  to  articulate. 
Ho  died  in  about  a  week  after  from  erj-sipelatous  inflammation  of 
the  neck  and  throat.  More  fretjuently  tlie  epiglottis  is  divided 
transversely,  the  anterior  wall  of  tlie  pharynx  and  the  upper  ori- 
fice of  the  larynx  being  opened  into.  Under  such  circumstanc<»j 
es])ecially  if  the  wound  gapes  widely,  any  nutriment  taken  into  tba 
mouth,  partially  or  wholly  escapes  by  the  wound ;  and  great  diffi- 
culty is  frequently  experienced  in  deglutition  on  account  of  the  con- 
vulsive oongh,  and  irritation  of  tlie  larynx,  produced  by  tlie  food 
in  ita  jiassage  across  tlie  imperfectlj'  protected  laryngeal  orifice^ 
Wounds  in  tliis  situation  are  sometimes  followed  in  the  course  of  a. 
few  hoiu-8,  in  other  cases  at  a  later  period,  by  great  difficulty  ia. 
breathing,  upasmodic  fits  of  suffocation,  comjilete  loss  of  voice,  and 
lividity  of  the  face;  and  unless  relieved  by  appropriate  antiphlogistia 
treatment,  and  the  early  performance  of  the  operation  of  laryngotomy, 
tlie  [latient  soon  dies ;  for  such  symptoms  indicate  the  existence  of 
inflammation  and  (edema  of  tlie  glottis,  and  of  the  mucous  membrana 
aurroimding  the  upper  aperture  of  the  larj-nx. 

A  wound  of  the  laryngeal  part  of  the  air-passage  is  always  dan- 
gerous to  life,  as  the  injury  may  be  complicated  witli  ha-morrhage 
itito  the  tracliea,  or  the  glottis  may  become  occluded,  either  from 


•  thaiiH  Ilotpital  RfpoTU.  vol.  v.  p.  316,  cited  by  Kjlon.I. 
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tlie  detachment  of  a  portion  of  one  of  the  normal  structures  of  the 
part  filling  up  the  aperture  and  acting  as  a  foreign  body,  or  from 
emphysema  of  the  submucous  cellular  tissue  of  the  larynx,  or  from 
inflammation  and  oedema  of  the  glottis,  with  extension  of  inflam- 
mation along  the  trachea  and  bronchi  to  the  lungs.  At  a  more 
remote  period,  impeded  respiration  may  arise  from  an  exuberant 
growth  of  granulations  and  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  wound. 

In  some  cases  the  soft  parts  in  front  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  are 
divided  by  one  or  more  jagged  wounds,  but  without  the  cartilage 
itself  being  implicated,  or  the  larynx  subsequently  affected.  In 
other  cases  the  thyroid  cartilage  is  divided  across  by  one  or  more 
deep  gashes,  the  wound  occasionally  penetrating  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  larynx.  In  all  cases  of  the  latter  kind,  whether  the 
mucous  membrane  is  injured  or  not,  great  danger  of  uiflammation 
and  anlema  of  the  glottis  is  to  be  apprehended,  although  this  does 
not  invariably  occur.  Wounds  of  the  larynx  may  also  prove  fatal, 
by  causing  such  an  amount  of  local  emphysema  as  to  impede  re- 
spiration. 

A  wound  of  the  upper  part  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  may  involve 
the  arj'tsnoid  cartilages,  a  remarkable  case  of  which  is  mentioned 
by  Sir  C.  Bell.*  A  man,  who  had  cut  his  throat,  suffered  occa- 
sionally from  great  difficulty  of  breathing,  accompanied  by  a  flap- 
ping somid  in  the  throat.  After  death,  it  was  found  that  one  of  the 
aryta^noid  cartilages  had  been  divided,  and  it  hung  by  a  membrane, 
so  as  to  vibrate  in  the  chink  of  the  glottis,  like  a  pea  in  a  cat-call ; 
and,  acting  as  a  foreign  body  in  the  rima  glottidLi,  produced  suffo- 
cation. Puucturetl  wounds  of  the  thyroid  cartihige  occasionally 
penetrate  tlie  lar}'nx,  between  the  vocal  cords :  in  such  cases  oedema 
of  the  glottis  almost  invariably  occurs,  producing  death  by  suffo- 
cation ;  and  Sir  C.  Bellf  has  mentioned  an  instance  in  which  a 
young  woman,  who  had  inflicted  a  wound  in  this  situation  by 
a  ]>cnknife,  was  suffocated  some  months  afterguards  by  the  exu- 
berance of  the  granulations  which  arose  from  the  edges  of  the 
wound,  and  which  filled  up  the  aperture  of  the  glottis.  In  those 
cases  where  the  glottis,  or  any  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  larynx 
above  it,  is  occludctl,  respiration  will  be  at  first  impeded,  and  after- 
wards entirely  obstructed;  and  the  only  remedy  by  which  the 
patient  has  a  chance  of  recover}^,  or  of  prolonging  life,  is  the  early 


*  Surgical  Ohservatiom,  vol.  i.  p.  4^. 
\  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  45. 
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performance  of Jaryngotomy.  ^Mien  tlie  cartilages  of  the  larj-nx  are 
entirely  diviJetl  across, — an  injury,  however,  of  rare  occurrence, — 
the  upper  portion  of  them  is  drawn  uj)ward3  by  the  elevatr)r  muscles 
of  the  lar\nix,  and  tlie  lower  portion  is  drawn  downwards  by  the  de- 
pressor muscles,  producing  a  large  gaping  wound,  which  is  iL*iually 
complicatetl  with  a  wound  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  pharynx. 

Tlie  trachea  is  not  unfrequently  divided  in  wounds  of  the  neck ; 
if  partially  cut  across  in  a  transverse  direction,  the  edges  of  the 
•wound  separate  only  very  slightly  from  each  other,  and  are  easily 
retained  in  contract,  by  flexing  the  head  and  neck  upon  tlie  chest, 
and  retaining  them  in  that  position.  Sometimes  it  is  completely 
divided ;  under  these  circumstances  tlie  two  ends  of  the  tube  sepa- 
rate considerably  from  each  other,  the  lower  end  retracting  under 
the  neighbouring  parts,  in  consequence  of  which  respiration  is 
performed  with  great  difficulty.  Such  extensive  wounds  of  the 
trachea  are  usually,  but  not  always,  fatal,  from  being  complicated 
with  wounds  of  the  cesophagus,  and  with  division  of  the  largo 
vessels  and  nerves.  But  cases  are  recorded  by  surgical  writers,  in 
which  the  trachea  has  been  completely  cut  across,  and  the  oeso- 
phagus opened,  without  any  wound  of  the  carotids,*  Wounds  of 
the  larynx  or  trachea,  if  extensive,  are  always  attended  with  com- 
plete loss  of  voice,  from  the  air,  during  expiration,  passing  tlirough 
the  wound,  instead  of  through  the  larynx  ;  but  the  voice  may,  to  a 
certain  extent,  be  restored,  by  bending  the  head  forward,  when  the 
edges  of  the  wound  are  partially  approximated,  so  that  the  escape 
of  air  through  it  is  prevented.  The  air  tlien  takes  its  natural  course 
throu^xh  the  larynx,  and  a  feeble  voice  will  be  heard. 

When  a  wound  in  the  neck  is  inflicted  in  the  thyro-hyoid  space, 
the  pharynx  is  much  more  likely  to  be  injiu^  than  if  the  wound  is 
made  in  front  of  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  laryngexd  cartil- 
ages, as  these  must  be  divided  completely  across  before  the  pharynx 
is  opened  into.  In  complete  transverse  division  of  the  trachea,  tlie 
oesophagus  rarely  altogether  escapes,  the  latter  tube  being  partially 
divided  or  completely  severed.  Wounds  of  the  oesophagus,  in  the 
ease  of  extensive  wounds  of  the  throat,  may  be  known  by  examination 
with  the  finger,  and  also  by  the  escape  of  fluids,  or  other  matters, 
swallowed  by  the  patient,  tlirough  the  wound.  Tliis  latter  symptom 
alone^  however,  is  no  proof  that  the  oesophagus  or  phary^nx  has 
been  opened  into,  as  several  eases  have  been  recorded  in  which  the 
escape  of  ingesta  through  a  woimd  in  the  tliroat  has  been  unac- 


♦  Edinharyh  Medical  and  SurgicalJournal,  vol.  xvi.  p.  353. 
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companied  with  any  injury  to  the  gullet  It  seems  probable  that, 
in  these  cases,  there  was  some  deficiency  in  the  action  of  tlie 
epiglottis,  the  result  of  inflammatory  thickening,  injury  to  its  struc- 
ture, or  to  the  nerves  which  supply  it ;  and  that  the  source  of  the 
matters  which  escaped  by  the  wound  may  be  traced  to  their  pass- 
u^c  along  the  trachea. 

Wounds  of  the  throat  which  divide  completely  both  trachea 
and  oesophagus  are  generally  attended  with  great  danger  to  life; 
for  if  the  patient  escapes  death  from  haemorrhage,  retraction  of 
the  lower  ends  of  both  of  these  tubes  takes  place  to  such  an  extent, 
that  respiration  is  seriously  interfered  with,  and  suffocation  is  al- 
most inevitable  :  but  cases,  even  of  this  kind,  have  been  recorded, 
ill  which  complete  recovery  was  effected.  Dr.  Gairdner*  records 
the  case  of  a  man  wlw  cut  his  throat  with  a  razor,  dividing  the 
larjTix  at  the  upper  part  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  the  oesophagus 
also ;  the  cut  extremities  receding  from  each  other  to  the  dis- 
tance of  at  least  three  inches :  attempts  were  made  to  unite  the 
divided  larj-nx  by  means  of  sutures,  and  to  pass  a  gum  elastic  ca- 
theter from  the  nostril  into  the  oesophagus,  but  without  success. 
Ultimately  the  man  recovered,  with  an  aperture  in  the  front  of 
the  neck,  through  which  respiration  was  performed,  and  through 
which  liquid  nourishment  was  conveyed  into  the  stomach,  by 
means  of  an  elastic  tube,  introduced  at  each  meal  into  tlio  lower 
portion  of  the  oesophagus.  Two  years  afler  the  infliction  of  the 
wound  this  patient  was  strong  and  fat,  and  had  all  tlie  appearance 
of  a  person  enjoying  excellent  health,  f 

Treatment  When  called  upon  to  attend  a  case  of  wound  of  the 
nock,  the  Surgeon's  first  duty  is  to  arrest  luBmorrliage,  Tliis  may  be 
effected  by  applying  ligatures  to  any  divided  arteries,  and  by  pres- 
Huro  with  the  finger,  if  the  liaimorrhage  is  venous.  If  the  external 
jugular  vein  is  wounded,  and  the  haemorrhage  from  it  considerable, 
it  may  generally  be  stopped  by  slight  but  continued  pressure  with 
the  finger,  beneath  which  a  small  pad  of  lint  is  placed.}     If  the 


*  Ed.  Med.  and  Surrj.  Jounial,  vol.  xvi. 

+  Heniioii's  Military  Surgery,  p.  :508,  3d  ed.  1820;  case  communicated 
by  Dr.  James  Johnson.  A  Malay  cut  his  comrade's  throat  while  asleep  ; 
the  laiynx  was  divided,  and  also  half  of  the  oesophagus  :  he  was  supported 
by  enemas,  aiid  j^radually  recovered. 

J  A  remarkable  case  of  sudden  death  from  division  of  the  cxtemal  juj^i- 
lar  vein  is  recorded  in  the  Boston  Medical  Magazine,  vol.  iii.  p.  117.  'J'he 
patient  lost  a  pint  of  blood.  It  is  8ugj»e8ted  that  death  may  have  aiiaen 
from  the  eutiuiice  of  air  into  the  vein. 
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internal  jugular  vein  is  wounded,  the  ha?morrhage  h  profuse,  and 
very  rapidly  fatal,  unless  prompt  assistance  is  afforded.     Mr.  Bryant 
has  recorded,  in  the  Pathcloffiral  TraModions  of  Londcny  voL  viiL  p. 
101 ,  the  ease  of  a  little  girl,  nine  years  of  age,  who,  whilst  canying  a 
chamber  utensil  in  her  hand,  stumbled,  and  fell  on  the  broken  china, 
proflucing  a  wound  of  the  right  internal  jugular  vein,  from  which 
followed  such  profuse  haemorrhage  that  she  died,  five  minutes  after 
her  admission  into  Guy's  Hospital.     In  cases  of  this  kind,  when? 
the  haemorrhage  is  venoas,  and  it  is  evident  firom  the  situation  of 
the  wound  that  some  large  vein  Ls  injured,  the  wound  should  be  im- 
mediately plugged  with  small  pieces  of  sponge,  and  pressure  with 
the  finger  applied  as  long  as  necessar}*.     A  man  was  admitted  into 
St  George's  Hospital  on  July  14,  1847,  having  cut  his  throat  with 
a  penknife,  which  was  followed  by  profuse  haBmorrhage.      On  the 
lefl  side  of  the   neck,  a  little  below  the  cricoid  cartilage,  was  a 
wound  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  extending  transversely 
across  the  space  between  the  stemo-mastoid  and  trachea,  partially 
dividing  the  muscles  in  this  situation,  and  passing  for  some  distance 
under  the  skin  towards  the  clavicle.     Dark  blood  was  still  welling 
from  the  wound,  which  was  plugged  with  sponges,  and  pressure 
with  the  fingers  applied.     At  1  p.m«  the  wound  was  dilated  upwards 
and  downwards,  no  bleeding  vessel  was  discovered,  and  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  bleeding  proceeded  from  the  lower  end  of  the  wound. 
About  half  a  pint  of  blood  was  lost  before  the  sponges  were  reap- 
plied.    The  wound  gradually  suppurated,  and  the  last  sponge  had 
been  removed  when  a  deep  granulating  cavity  was  seen,  with  a 
slough  in  the  direction  of  the  sheath  of  the  vessels.       On  July  22, 
at  5  P.M.,  the  haemorrhage  suddenly  recurred  to  an  alarming  ex- 
tent, and  the  patient  died  in  the  evening.     On  inspection  of  the 
body,  a  slough,  completely  destroying  the  front  wall  of  the  internal 
jugular  vein  for  three  inches  of  its  extent,  was  found.     The  slough- 
ing extended  from  about  an  inch  above  the  junction  of  this  vein 
with  the  subclavian,  upwards ;  the  posterior  half  of  the  vessel  alone 
remaining.     The  common  carotid  artery  had  also  been  wounded  at 
its  anterior  part;  the  opening  was  small,  and  was  blocked  up  by 
lymph  and  coagulum,  which  was  intimately  adherent  to  the  edges 
of  the  wound.*     In  wounds  of  the  carotid  artery  and  its  branches, 


*  A  case  in  which  the  internal  jugular  vein  waa  pai-Ually  divided  with 
a  nuBor,  and  the  patient  saved  by  securing  it  with  a  lii^atui-e,  is  given  by 
Pr.  Morgan  of  Geneva,  in  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciencfs, 
vol.  xviii.  p.  830.     He  refers  to  two  other  successful  cases  of  ligature  of 
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the  most  prompt  measures  are  neeessaiy,  and  medical  assistance  is 
too  often  sought  for  after  the  necessity  for  it  exists. 

During  the  summer  of  1859,  one  of  the  inmates  of  St  George's 
Hospital  committed  suicide  by  cutting  her  throat  She  was  almost 
immediately  seen  by  the  House  Surgeon,  but  had  already  ceased  to 
breathe,  and  was  quite  pulseless.  There  was  a  deep  gash  in  the 
tliroat,  dividing  tlie  left  common  carotid  artery,  and  wounding  both 
internal  jugular  veins.  If,  in  a  wound  of  tlie  throat  with  free 
arterial  blee^ling,  the  Surgeon  should  arrive  before  the  patient  is 
dead,  pressure  should  be  at  once  applied  over  the  wound ;  then  the 
wound  may  be  enlarged,  and  the  wounded  vessel,  if  found,  secured ; 
or,  in  the  event  of  such  vessel  not  being  found,  a  ligature  should  be 
applied  to  the  common  carotid.*  In  lacerated  wounds  involving 
tlie  carotid  artery,  the  patient  does  not  always  immediately  bleed 
to  death,  for  it  is  the  nature  of  wounds  of  this  kind  to  bleed 
less  freely  than  incised  wounds.  Abemethy  has  related  a  case 
in  which  the  internal  carotid,  and  all  the  branches  in  front  of  the 
external  carotid,  were  wounded  in  a  man  who  was  gored  in  the 
neck  with  a  cow's  horn ;  yet  death  did  not  directly  follow,  and 
there  was  time  to  have  recourse  to  the  h'gaturcf 

When  all  bleeding  has  ceased,  but  never  until  then,  measures 
should  be  adopted  to  approximate  the  edges  of  the  wound.  If  the 
wound  is  superficial,  dividing  merely  the  skin  and  superficial  muscles^ 
the  edges  may  be  united  by  adhesive  plaster,  union  being  assisted  by 
attending  carefully  to  the  position  of  the  head,  bending  it  forwards 
in  transverse  wounds  of  the  neck,  and  keeping  it  extended  in  longi- 
tudinal ones.  Simple  transverse  wounds  of  the  neck,  through  the 
tliyro-hyoid  space,  or  partially  dividing  the  larynx  or  trachea,  should 
always  be  approximated  by  position  alone;  no  plasters  or  sutures 
should  on  any  account  be  used,  except  in  a  few  cases  to  be  hereafter 
mentioned ;  for  these  wounds,  especially  if  suicidal,  rarely  unite  by 
primary  adhesion ;  so  that  sutures,  for  this  reason  alone,  are  quite 
unnecessary.     But  many  dangers  may  be  avoided  by  keeping  the 


tliis  vessel,  by  Dr.  Stevens  of  New  York,  and  Dr.  Gibson  of  Philadelphia. 
For  particulars  of  the  latter  case  see  Amer.  Journal  Med.  Scienee$^  vol.  xiii. 
No.  26,  p.  306. 

♦  Vide  Med.Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xxx.  p.  16 ;  case  by  Mr.  Le  Gros  Clark. 
Other  instances  of  a  divided  carotid  not  proving  feXal  are  recorded  by 
Baron  Larrey,  in  Lond.  Med.  Gax,  voL  viii.  p.  260. 

f  Surgical  Workif  vol.  ii. 
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parts  in  simple  apposition.  If  all  bleeding  liao  not  censed,  and  ths 
■woiuid  is  uiiiled,  tlio  blood,  Instead  of  escaping  estemallj-,  may 
trickle  into  the  air-passage,  nnd,  accumulating  there,  auftbcate  the 
patient ;  and  this  is  especially  liable  to  occur  during  the  insensibilitr 
of  the  patient  Irom  loss  of  blood,  and  from  bis  mabilitr,  throng 
iaintness,  to  make  the  necessary  efforts  to  expectorate  it.  Inftam^ 
mation  and  tpdemn  of  the  neighbonrlng  parts,  and  of  the  lining  n 
brane  of  the  larynx  or  trachea,  may  take  place  to  such  an  extent  at, 
to  seriously  interfere  with  respiration ;  and  tliis  is  always  rendered 
more  hazardous  from  the  quantity  of  viscid  mucus  which,  under 
such  circumstances,  is  collected  in  the  mr-paiisagcs ;  the  risk 
impeded  respiration  being  greatly  lessened  if  the  wound  is  left 
ununited.  Again,  union  of  tlie  wound  by  sutures  is  liable  to  bft 
followed  by  emph)Bema,  from  air  escaping  out  of  the  trachea  or 
larynx  into  the  cellular  tissue.  Under  all  eir  cum  stances,  then,  the 
risk  of  impeded  respiration  is  much  lessened  by  leaving  tJie  wouni' 
open.  The  patient  should  bo  platted  in  bed  in  a  moderately  w 
room,  the  shoulders  well  raised  by  pillows,  and  the  head  bent  for- 
wards, and  retained  in  that  position  by  a  bandage  passing  from' 
each  side  of  the  nightcap  to  a  roller  which  hiis  been  previously 
passed  round  tlie  chest,  and  the  wound  sliould  be  covered  with  a 
strip  of  wet  lint  or  linen.  A  skJltul  nurse  should  be  kept  constantly 
at  tlie  bedside  of  the  patient,  to  prevent  any  renewal  of  the  attempt 
at  suicide,  and  to  clear  the  wound  of  any  mucus  or  blood  that  may 
from  time  to  time  collect  in  it.  If  the  patient  finds  great  diffioul^ 
in  expectorating,  it  may  he  rendered  easier  by  closing  the  wound 
with  the  finger  at  the  time  the  effort  is  mada  Every  means  shoald! 
be  adopted  to  favour  granulation  and  cicatrisation  of  the  wound ; 
care  should  be  taken  to  allay  all  symptoms  indicating  incipient  in- 
flammation of  the  larynx  or  trachea ;  bronchitis  is  indeed  one  of  tlia 
most  common  consequences  of  injuries  of  this  kind,  and  is  probably 
excited  by  the  dii-ect  access  of  cold  air  to  the  bronchial  membrane; 
if  this  is  unrelieved  at  its  commencement,  it  is  soon  followed  by  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs  and  pleura;.  But  the  most  unfavourable 
symptoms  which  the  Surgeon  has  to  contend  with  In  these  cases  aro 
the  low  muttering  or  furious  delirium,  consequent  on  the  habita  ot, 
intemperance,  whidi  too  oflen  accompany  suicidal  wounds  of  the 
throat,  or  the  mental  deapondooey  which,  in  other  cases,  has  led  to 
the  commission  of  the  act,  and  which  continues  afterwards  to  exer- 
cise its  pernicious  influence  on  the  system.  Tijese  latter  sj-mplonia 
exert  a  far  more  injurious  influence  on  the  patient  than  almost  any 
produced  from  the  effect  of  the  wound ;  too  often,  indeed,  the  most 
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trifling  injury  committed  under  such  circumstances,  accompanied  by 
corresponding  symptoms,  leads  to  the  sj)eedy  death  of  the  patient. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  patient  should  not  l)e  kept  too  low  ;  generous 
living,  wine,  and  spirit,  may  be  given  as  circumstances  show  their 
necessity,  care  being  taken,  however,  not  to  stimulate  so  much  as 
to  excite  inflammation. 

There  are  some  cases  of  wound  of  the  larynx  or  trachea  in  which 
sutures  are  justifiable.  Thus,  if  the  cartilages  of  the  larjiix  are  cut 
in  several  places,  and  the  ditterent  pieces  much  separated  from  each 
other,  they  may  be  joined  together  by  one  or  more  sutm'cs  passed 
through  the  cellular  tissue  surrounding  them.  If  complete  division 
has  been  effected  between  the  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages,  and 
these  parts  are  separated  from  each  other,  one  or  two  sutures  may 
be  used  to  keep  the  parts  in  better  apposition.  And  if  the  trachea 
is  completely  divided  across,  it  may  be  necessary  in  some  cases  to 
have  recourse  to  one  or  more  sutures.  In  each  of  these  cases  it  is 
better  to  try  the  effect  of  position  first,  because,  if  the  divided  parts 
liave  not  separated  from  each  other  to  any  great  extent,  a  sufficient 
approximation  of  the  cut  edges  may  be  accomplished  without  having 
recourse  to  sutures ;  but  if  sutures  are  used,  and  respiration  should 
become  obstructed,  or  if  the  cellular  tissue  around  the  wound  be- 
comes emphysematous,  they  must  be  instantly  divided,  and  recourse 
Lad  to  position  alone. 

The  respiration  should  be  carefully  watched  in  these  cases,  as 
diflSculty  of  breatliing  may  arise  from  various  causes,  and  should  be 
at  once  relieved.  Thus  the  epiglottis,  one  of  the  arjiajuoid  cartilages, 
or  a  portion  of  one  of  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx  or  trachea,  may 
be  so  detached  as  to  seriously  obstruct  respiration ;  or,  in  complete 
division  of  the  windpipe,  any  movement  may  be  accompanied  by 
one  end  of  the  tube  being  displaced  and  overlapping  the  other ;  or 
blood  may  collect  in  the  trachea  or  in  the  cellular  tissue  external  to 
this  tube ;  haemorrhage  coming  on  after  the  wound  is  dressed, 
on  the  establishment  of  reaction,  or  at  a  later  period  from  the  effects 
of  ulceration.  Acute  inflammation  of  the  larynx  and  trachea  may 
occur  soon  after  the  uijurj- ,  especially  if  the  edges  of  the  wound  are 
tightly  brought  together ;  or,  at  a  later  period,  obstructed  respira- 
tion may  arise  from  chronic  thickening  of  the  tracheal  mucous 
membrane,  and  the  fonnation  of  granulations  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  wound.  If,  in  any  of  these  cases,  suffocation  tlu*eatens,  and 
is  not  relieved  by  enlarging  the  wound,  the  air-passage  should  be 
opened  below  the  womided  part,  and  a  canula  retained  in  it.  Then 
the  edges  of  the  wound  in  the  throat  may  be  approximated,  as  no 
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risk  exists  of  suffocation  being  induced.  Indeed,  some  SurgcoM 
consider  that  in  extensive  transverse  wounds  of  the  tlu*oat  invol\Tiig 
the  trachea,  in  whatever  manner  they  are  inflicted,  tracheotomy  may 
be  performed  with  advantage  as  soon  as  all  lisemorrliage  lias  ceased, 
and  the  patient  has  recovered  from  the  shock  of  the  injury.  Hie 
edges  of  the  wound  may  tlien  be  approximated  without  any  risk  of 
suffocation,  the  canula  being  removed  when  the  wound  is  united, 
and  the  oixjning  in  tlie  trachea  then  closed.  Obstruction  to  re- 
spiration may  arise  some  time  after  the  healing  of  the  wound 
in  the  trachea  or  larynx,  from  contraction  of  their  canals,  and 
more  especially  if  a  fistulous  opening  has  been  for  some  time  esta- 
blished, in  consequence  of  the  wound  being  imperfectly  closed. 
In  cases  of  this  kind  the  contracted  passage  may  be  dilated  by 
bougies  passed  from  the  moutli ;  and  when  restoration  of  the  nor- 
mal size  of  the  larynx  or  trachea  is  effected,  the  margins  of  the 
fistulous  opening  should  be  pared,  the  edges  approximated,  and 
union  secured. 

When  the  pharynx  or  oesophagus  is  laid  open,  or  when  the 
latter  tube  is  completely  divided,  great  separation  of  the  edges  of 
the  wound  always  takes  place  during  the  act  of  swallowing, 
and  the  ingesta  partially  escape  through  the  wound,  and  prevent 
its  union.  To  remedy  this,  tlie  elastic  tube  of  a  stomach-pump, 
or  a  common  elastic  catlieter  of  large  size,  should  be  used  to 
convey  nourisliment  to  the  stomach.  It  should  be  introduced  from 
the  mouth,  and  passed  into  the  cDsophagus  a  httle  below  the  wound. 
It  may  be  used  two  or  three  times  daily,  or  even  more  frequently 
if  circumstances  require  it  The  tube  should  on  no  account  be 
passed  tlirough  the  wound ;  otherwise  union  is  very  seriously  inter- 
fered with.  Before  any  fluid  nourisliment  is  introduced  tlirough 
it,  caro  should  be  taken  to  ascertain  that  the  tube  has  not  been 
passed  into  the  trachea.  This  may  be  ascertained  by  phicing  a 
lighted  ta]>er  at  the  end  of  the  tube,  and  observing  if  the  flame  is 
interfered  w  itli  during  expiration.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the 
introduction  of  the  tube  is  very  distressing  to  the  patient,  and  pro- 
duces much  irritation  in  the  wound ;  under  these  circumstances  the 
patient  must  be  8upj)orted  by  nutrient  enemata. 

Wounds  of  tlie  larynx  and  trachea  are  sometimes,  but  very 
rarely,  followed  by  incomplete  union,  a  fistulous  opening  remaining 
after  tlie  rest  of  the  wound  has  closed.  Through  this  opening  the 
patient  breathes,  and  occasionally  expels  mucus  by  coughing,  and 
Uie  voice  is  very  indistinct  unless  the  aperture  is  closed  by  the 
finger.      In  such  cases,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  close  the 
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openings  by  paring  the  edges  of  the  fistula,  and  endeavouring  to 
unite  them  by  the  twisted  suture ;  or  a  piece  of  skin  may  be  raised 
from  the  siu-face  of  the  neck  above  the  opening,  and  united  to  the 
edges  of  the  wound. 

Other  injuries  of  the  pharynx  and  oesophag^ia.  Besides  the  in- 
juries of  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus  above  spoken  of,  wliich  are 
complicated  with  division  of  the  trachea  or  laiynx,  and  usually 
also  of  the  larger  vessels  and  nerves,  either  of  these  parts  may  be 
wounded  by  sharp-pointed  instruments,  or  other  foreign  substances 
thrust  from  within  the  moutli. 

If  in  an  injuiy  of  this  kind  the  side  of  the  pharynx  is  wounded, 
dangerous,  or  even  fatal,  consequences  may  arise  from  wound  of 
the  larger  vessels.  The  following  case  will  serve  to  illustrate  this 
form  of  injury,  and  the  treatment  necessary  to  be  adopted  under 
similar  circumstances. 

A  boy,  set.  seven,  was  admitted  into  St.  George's  Hospital, 
May  12th,  1850.  A  week  before  liis  admission,  he  fell  whilst 
holding  tlie  sharp  end  of  a  parasol  in  his  mouth.  The  point  was 
forcibly  thrust  to  the  back  of  the  fauces,  and  very  nearly  made  its 
reappearance  through  the  skin  at  the  side  of  the  neck.  Consider- 
able haemorrhage  took  place  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  and  re- 
curred on  the  same  night.  About  the  seventh  or  eighth  day,  a 
slough  came  away  from  the  interior  of  the  mouth,  and  haemorrhage 
of  arterial  blood  took  place  to  the  amount  of  about  five  ounces. 
Tin's  haemorrhage  was  stopped  by  pressure  applied  externally,  and 
the  boy  was  soon  afterwards  brought  to  the  hospital.  On  examina- 
tion, a  swelling  about  as  large  as  half  a  hen's  egg  was  found  below 
and  a  Uttle  behind  the  left  ear,  and  the  skin  for  some  distance 
around  was  discoloured,  as  irom  extravasation  of  blood.  Fluctu- 
ation was  detected  on  the  summit  of  the  swelling.  This  being 
opened,  pus  with  much  blood-dot  escaped,  but  no  haemorrhage 
ensued.  Two  days  afterwards,  a  gush  of  arterial  blood  followed 
a  fit  of  coughing,  when  Mr.  H.  C.  Johnson  cut  down  upon  and 
tied  the  common  carotid  artery  of  the  corresponding  side.  No 
unfavoiu^ble  consequences  ensued  from  tin's  operation.  Nine  days 
aflerwards,  the  ligature  was  found  loose ;  it  soon  came  off  entirely ; 
tlie  wound  healed,  and  on  June  12th,  twenty-seven  days  after  the 
tying  of  tlie  vessel,  the  child  was  discharged  in  a  very  favourable 
state. 

Clielius  observes,  that  "  wounds  of  the  oesophagus,  if  there  be 
no  accompanying  severe  injury,  often  heal  without  any  symptoms." 
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Dangerous  consequences  may,  liowever,  ensue  if  a  wound  of  tliis 
tube  is  accompanied  with  severe  injury  of  neiglibouring  parts,  as 
is  shown  in  the  following  case,  related  by  Dr.  Parkes.*  A  young, 
healthy,  athletic  juggler,  on  the  evening  of  Januaiy  24th,  was 
exhibiting:  tlie  trick  of  swallowinir  a  sword.  The  sword  was  made 
of  a  piece  of  iron  about  two  feet  long,  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
broad,  round  and  blunt  at  the  end.  AVhen  i>assed  to  nearly  the 
root  of  the  neck,  he  felt  it  strike  against  some  obstacle ;  he  there- 
fore pushed  the  sword  violently  past  the  obstacle.  Immediately 
afterwards  he  withdrew  the  sword,  gave  a  sudden  leap  into  the  air, 
then  fell  and  fainted.  When  he  recovered,  he  vomited  violently, 
the  vomited  matters  consisting  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  with- 
out the  slightest  tinge  of  blood.  Intense  i)ericarditis,  marked  by 
Its  cliaracteristic  symptoms,  came  on  forty  minutes  after  the  acci- 
dent, and  he  died  in  the  evening  of  the  second  day  following  the 
injury.  Five  and  a  half  inches  from  the  lower  border  of  the 
pharynx,  the  sword  had  struck  on  the  anterior  wall  of  the  oesopha- 
gus, and  liad  torn  an  opening  about  an  inch  in  length  and  several 
lines  broad.  All  the  coats  of  the  oesophagus  were  {Xinetrated,  and 
the  instrument  had  passed  into  the  i)ericardium.  An  immense 
quantity  of  lymph  was  effused  over  the  whole  parietal  and  visceral 
pericardium ;  all  the  imjK)rtant  vessels  and  organs  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood were  uninjured. 

Other  Injuries  of  the  Air-Passages. 

Contusion  of  the  larynx.  A  blow  upon  the  laiynx  may  be  sud- 
denly fatal  by  arresting  respiration,  the  rima  glottidis  being  either 
partially  or  entirely  closed  by  spasm  of  its  muscles.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  operation  of  laryngotomy  should  be  at  once  per- 
formed, and  a  tube  retained  within  the  larynx  until  the  functions  of 
this  organ  are  restored,  f  Sometimes  the  symptoms  which  follow  a 
blow  upon  the  larynx  are  less  severe,  and  may  be  subdued  without 
having  recourse  to  any  operative  measures.  A  woman  between 
fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age  came  lately  under  my  care,  who  had 
fallen  down  and  struck  the  larynx  violently  against  the  edge  of  a 
fonder :  when  I  saw  her,  two  days  after  the  accident,  her  voice  was 
nearly  inaudible,  great  pain  was  complained  of  in  the  region  of  the 


*  Path.  Tram.  London,  1848-9.  p.  40. 

f  Vide  a  case  by  the  late  Hobert  Liston,  Esq.,  in  the  Ed.  Med.  and  Surg. 
Journal,  vol.  xix.  p.  670. 
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larjTix,  and  some  swelling  existed  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood, 
Tliere  was  no  difficulty  in  respiration.  Leeches  were  applied  to 
the  throat,  and  mercury  in  small  doses  was  administered.  The 
sjTnptoms  were  relieved,  but  swelling  of  the  part  still  remained,  and 
pain  was  complained  of  for  some  time  afterwards,  whenever  an 
examination  of  the  part  was  made.  These  sjrmptoms  subsided  alto- 
gether by  the  application  of  counter-irritants  to  the  nape  of  the 
neck  and  upper  part  of  the  sternum,  and  by  the  exhibition  of  small 
but  frequently-rejx)ated  doses  of  the  bichloride  of  mercury. 

Fracture  of  the  hi/oid  hone.  Fracture  of  the  hyoid  bone  is  a 
rare  accident,  and  is  usually  caused  by  direct  violence,  such  as  a 
blow  or  fall  upon  tlie  neck.  In  criminals  executed  by  hanging, 
fracture  of  this  bone  is  occasionally,  but  not  invariably,  found. 
One  or  both  coniua  are  the  parts  usually  injured,  sometimes  the 
body ;  much  displacement  of  the  fragments  generally  occurs.  Tlie 
patient  complains  of  pain  in  the  neck,  inability  to  turn  the  head, 
great  difficulty,  or  sometimes  total  inability,  to  swallow.  The  voice 
is  hoarse,  the  patient  having  great  difficulty  and  pain  in  speaking, 
and  there  are  occasionally  symptoms  of  suffocation.  On  exam- 
ining the  tliroat  externally,  crepitus  or  some  irregularity  may  bo 
detected,  and  on  looking  into  tlie  mouth,  there  is  not  unfrequently 
some  ecchymosis  and  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  the 
region  of  the  tongue,  tlie  fragments  occasionally  perforating  the 
mucous  membrane. 

Dr.  Gibb  kindly  furnished  me  with  a  reference  to  the  following 
case,  described  by  Dr.  Lalesque,*  in  which  the  hyoid  bone  was 
broken,  in  a  marine,  set.  67,  who  had  had  his  tliroat  violently 
clenched  in  a  quan-el.  At  the  moment  there  was  very  acute  pain, 
and  the  sensation  of  a  solid  body  breaking.  The  pain  was  aggra- 
vated by  every  effort  to  speak,  to  swallow,  or  to  move  the  tongue ; 
deglutition  was  impossible,  articulation  indistinct,  and  he  was 
unable  to  open  his  mouth  without  a  great  deal  of  pain.  The  left 
honi  was  broken  near  the  body  of  the  bone,  and  had  pierced  the 
mucous  membrane,  giving  rise  to  considerable  haemorrhage.  Ho 
was  fed  by  an  oesophagus-tube  for  twenty-five  days,  and  ultimately 
recovered. 

The  treatment  consists  in  restoring  the  displaced  fragments  to 

♦  Journal  Hehdomadaire,  March  1833 ;  and  Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.  Phil. 
vol.  xiii.  1833,  p.  250.  Other  similar  cases  are  recorded  by  Auberge,  in  the 
Bet^ue  Medicale  for  July  1855,  and  in  the  ttth  volume  of  the  BriL  and  For. 
Med.'Chir.  lUview,  1851. 
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their  proper  position*  by  passing  the  finger  of  one  hand  into  the 
throat«  the  other  hand  fixing  the  bone  exiemallv.  Inflammation 
must  be  relievisd  by  the  applioation  of  leeches  to  the  throat.  The 
patient  should  be  kept  quiet,  every  anempt  at  speech  avoided,  and 
antiphlogistic  regimen  adopufd.  If  difliculty  of  breathing  should 
su}vn~eiie«  laryngotomy  must  be  [^rformed :  and  if  the  patient 
cuiiKH  sw;illv»w,  ur  flnds  great  di£euhy  and  foin  in  doing  so«  the 
uj^  of  the  stomaoh-pump  is  ivquisite.  If  the  passage  of  this  tube 
prodiKvs  much  pain  or  iDi'\'H[iveiiieace,  the  patient  must  be  supported 
bv  nutrient  enematx  Ca^es.  however,  have  c<carT>6d  in  which  de- 
tecti^^  of  the  nracmz^?  was  uk^^^  dimeuh  tium  it  is  tLsiiallv  con- 
sxioivd.  A  laKmnK-*  a^i?d  m,  ieH  mm  a  wa£»:>n  on  his  face,  and 
di^^harged  a  lar^  quantity  of  bk-t>i  by  the  moaiik  He  found  him- 
ste^*  imal^  to  sw;ftlk>w,  comiCained  of  <«vef>?  pain  in  the  neck,  with 
inabilirr  to  turn  his  heaii*  hb  voice  was  hoarse  and  difficulty  and 
oo  anempcing  to  drink,  the  suxi  w;fts  nrvvttd  whh  violent  cougfa- 
ing«  the  patvo;  decking  he  »e^  it  *»  if  ecrermg  tlfe?  air-passage&. 
Ibe  tos^r^ie  was  EBovabue  in  all  iirvcckios.  aE»i  oepnessing  it  gave 
Rfe  i«>  DO  izKVQvieaseoce.  No  cnx-istikn.  \ir  ustEoal  mobilitv  was 
fiKmv>\i  axxz;  the  h vviSi  c<>oe.  aai  thens-  w:fes  ik>  pain  ax  the  nwt 
of  the  Toe^cTae  os  anecucis^^  to  swxjc  w.     Xochhuc  tmusaal  was 


c  ec  exaoaiauJB^:  tfie  taa^^Ms.  »bl:  ;£ie  eccg^^cnas  oxi  not  appear 
Hk^  Kvoirtieceor  c».\?e  ih^  dunnix.  or  %>  Kf  iz  is  exact  KkshionL     Medi 


ctae  asui  xxxi  w^xe  m:TtTa>fenM  ^y  az  euasijf  catM.  loe  pam  m 
ihe  akNfk5CL^»iiAi.a3iii:^3»:caL'«^«vcv  :>:*scv:rvc.  a  hectic  eoo^  Irom 
wkML  he  hai  joo^  stCKni%i  alxse  nffsasis^ :  ihf  eiMigh  uK^nesased, 
Uif  vw^  SecTuae  jci^n^for  asiEsiye^  aai  ^  >iQeo3  dxd  exhausted 
ciifwii  xXftv^^  ai^knr  csie  r^vtrc  cc  ;he  AnnaeoL  Frsccaze  of  the  hvoid 
K»if  v;ft»  Mmi.  tW  vv*  ihe  iiz:ce  isvcv&k  w:fes  ocukiefi.  azid  had 
fcic^we  ttmy  ancvoSi^i  SfCviwiL  ^  ec^pccss^  aaii  rims  gioaidis 
^  rami  ^osuqcil  cif  sik  ef:w».'C&s.  jcisfrcc  vv«ce«  and  diffi* 


/^&MMnMi  jr  ahf  hiv£  mhl  IV.  ivico  2flB»  lecveied'^  a  case 
«f  «&»Maica(ML  yr  she  hv\»ii  Mxie«  wtuca  xvurrvd  fz&  a  ottbect  imder 
ktf  citcv..  a  aux  arc.  4x  Tia^  puBKiic  "*  wijvcui  mL  a  sQL>ieii  click 
ua  ;he  jed  SEoe  cc  ias-  seek,  wodni  ?PAi]E2»>fC.  a  TWf&«c»a  &»  if  socnc- 
dtonic  v:k^  scackioir  in  los  ru?M&  vtt  evtiifrTMia>«t>  tafif  apfwared  to 
depone  :K(}ctt  a  iS^poakVinseuc  7C  aif  jecc  >;r*i  >;c  ^  2jvai  bcoe,  and 
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was  generally  reduced  by  throwing  the  head  backwards,  towards 
tlio  right  side,  so  as  to  stretch  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  and  then 
suddenly  depressing  the  lower  jaw,  and  so  putting  the  depres- 
sors of  the  hyoid  bone  into  operation.  He  died  some  years  after 
of  pulmonarj'  consumption.  On  examining  his  tliroat  after  death, 
a  sort  of  pouch  was  found,  which  answered  the  purpose  of  a  synovial 
capsule,  embracing  the  horns  of  the  thyro-hyoid  articulation.  It 
was  filled  with  a  clear  fluid,  had  a  comparatively  large  rhomboid 
sesamoid  bone  developed  in  its  outer  wall,  and  i)ermitted  an  extra- 
ordinary amount  of  motion."  Tliis  is  the  fourth  case  which  had 
come  under  the  notice  of  Dr.  Gibb,  all  of  which  occurred  in  the 
male  sex.  It  appears  also,  according  to  this  author,  that  Dr.  Ripley 
of  South  Carolina  read  before  the  Parisian  Medical  Society  in  1848 
a  paper  on  "  Dislocations  of  the  Os  Hyoides,"  occurring  more  par- 
ticularly in  his  own  person,  and  the  manner  of  reducing  them. 
The  latter  process  consisted  "  in  throwing  the  head  backwards  as 
far  as  possible,  so  as  to  place  the  muscles  of  the  neck  on  tlie  stretch, 
then  relaxing  the  lower  jaw,  at  the  same  time  gently  pressing  or 
rubbing  over  tlie  displaced  part,  when  the  dislocation  becomes 
reduced  after  a  few  attempts  with  a  cluck." 

Fracture  of  tlie  cartilages  of  the  lamyx.  The  cartilages  of  the 
larj-nx  are  sometimes  broken,  the  result  of  a  blow  or  fall  upon  tlie 
front  of  the  neck,  or  from  a  forcible  squeeze  of  the  throat ;  and  the 
fingments  may  be  displaced,  so  as  to  encroach  upon  the  cavity  of 
tlie  larynx  or  pharynx,  and  occasionally  perforate  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. Injuries  of  tliis  kind  are  of  extreme  danger  to  life,  in  con- 
sequence of  respiration  being  obstructed,  either  immediately  after  the 
injury,  from  the  displacement  of  the  ends  of  the  fracture ;  or  subse- 
quently, from  very  extensive  local  or  general  emphysema,  or  ftx)m 
inflammation  and  a*dema  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  larj'nx. 

The  patient  comi)lains  of  pain  in  the  injured  part,  there  is 
ecchjTnosis  and  emphysema  of  the  neck,  if  the  fragments  have  per- 
forated the  lining  membrane ;  and  this  emphysema  may  extend  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  body.  On  examining  the  tliroat  externally, 
fracture  and  displacement  of  tlie  fragments  may  be  felt  The  voice 
is  either  much  altered  or  entirely  lost ;  the  act  of  swallowing  is  at- 
tended with  much  pain  and  difficulty.  Cough  supervenes,  probably 
accompanied  with  bloody  expectoration;  the  respiration  becomes 
noisy,  snoring,  and  performed  with  much  difficulty ;  symptoms  of 
suffocation  come  on,  and  rapidly  approach  a  fatal  termination  unless 
relief  is  afforded. 
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Tlie  main  <»biei.-t.  in  tliese  cases  is  to  nfforJ  relief  to  llie  oIj- 
BtrupttHi  respiratifin,  li_r  opeuing  the  Iar)-nx,  and  then  to  nttompt  bv 
careful  maiiiinilatJon  to  restore  the  displaced  frajpnents  to  their  jmij- 
pcr  position.  This  may  be  effected  Ly  inserting  a  director  or  other 
instrument  into  the  lamyx  tlirough  the  artificial  opening,  and  can- 
fuUy  raising  and  readjusting  the  fragmenta :  suhsfM^uent  inflam- 
mation and  ctdema  being  relieved  by  appropriate  antiphlogistic  or 
other  means. 

But  fracture  of  the  laryngeal  cartilages  may  occur  without  giv- 
ing riae  to  any  very  marked  sjTnptoma,  and  without  being  attcndfil 
with  displacement  or  deformity ;  a  ease  of  which  kind  is  recordcxl 
by  Dr.  Gibb." 

Supture  of  the  Iracffa.  Partial  or  complete  rupture  of  the 
trachea,  from  external  injuiy,  occasionally  happens,  and  is  gene- 
rally  fatal,  on  account  of  the  verj'  rapid  and  extensive  cmpliyaemft 
which  is  produced.  Dr.  Bergcrf  relates  the  case  of  a  man  who  wis- 
kir^kcd  by  a  horse  just  below  the  lower  jaw.  There  was  hardly  «ijr 
wound,  but  the  neck  became  muoh  swollen;  the  breathing  wm 
greatly  embarrassed,  and  general  emphysema  came  on,  the  patient 
dying  in  an  hour  and  a  half.  Tlie  trachea  was  found  alniost  com- 
pletely separated  from  the  larvnx,  the  various  portions  of  tbe  latter 
remaining  uninjureit.  About  a  third  of  the  connexion  with  tJie 
larjTix  remained ;  several  rings  of  the  trachea  being  torn  tlirongfa. 
The  lungs  were  much  loaded  with  blood,  aud  the  trachea  was  fiill] 
of  coagula-t 

I  am  indebted  to  my  friend  Dr.  Britton  Halford  for  calling  my 
attention  to  tlie  following  case  §  of  rupture  of  the  tracheaj  reconieti' 


*es  offinctiire  of  the  liuynx  may  W  foiinif  in  thi 
eighteenth  vnhime  of  the  Ed'mhunjh  MedU'tl  and  Surgical  Jouritnl,  and  il 
Uie  Briliik  and  Foreign  Mcdintl  Btiirv  for  IPftl. 

f  Medical   Time*   and   Gazelle,   lHiC,  p.  HnO ;   from   tlie  BcrliH  MMifiMt 
Zeitung,  No,  US. 

1  A&UtI  fasp  of  lontntudjnal  nipttire  of  ilie  kr^'nxsnd  tnieheabyn 
is  recorded  by  Dr.  O'Brien  in  the  Edinlmrgh  Mtdii::id  and  Surgieal  ./ounul^ 
vol.  xviil.  p.  413.  Another  citse  h  recorded,  which  occun'Fd  in  the  neifib' 
bourhood  oF  Glnst^ow,  where  the  ti«i^hen  wna  tntnlly  divided  hy  vIolruoA 
A  boy.  driving  Uic  u>n  of  a  coal-pit,  pliured  himself  on  tlie  end  ot  the  It 
On  Btretching  out  Inshend  to  lo'ik  iit  sotiiiiihing.  Lis  thro&t  came  in  contact 
with  a  post.  Such  was  the  foice  with  which  he  was  going  round,  that  Ibl 
tntcheawiis  mptiircd  acmss.  He  survived  fur  sevci^l  day 8,  but  in  | 
agony.     Bfrk'i  Med.  Juritpnidetirt.  7tli  .il.,  p,  1li>, 

{  Mtd.  Timet  and  GatelU,  July  :!ll,  isau. 
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by  Mr.  Long,  of  the  Liverpool  Lifirmary.  It  is  a  good  instance  of 
recovery  from  this  formidable  injmy ;  it  also  serves  to  show  the 
treatment  that  may  be  emj)loyed  mider  similar  circumstances,  and 
tlie  curative  means  adopted  by  nature  in  the  healing  of  the  wound. 
A  mil  way  labourer,  pcL  20,  while  connecting  two  railway  car- 
riages, was  caught  round  the  neck  by  the  coupling  irons.  When 
brought  to  the  infirmary,  there  wjis  some  abrasion  of  the  skin  of 
the  neck,  slight  tumefaction,  and  slight  emphysema ;  he  spoke  in  a 
sulxlued  tone  of  voice ;  there  was  also  partial  paralysis  of  the  arms. 
On  first  examination  no  laceration  of  the  trachea  was  detected,  but 
it  was  concluded  from  the  nature  of  the  accident,  and  from  the 
emphysema,  that  such  must  be  the  case.  In  the  evening  of  the 
same  day,  some  difficulty  of  breathing  took  place,  with  considerable 
distension  and  pain  in  the  neck.  These  symptoms  came  on  at  inter- 
vals during  the  five  days  following  the  accident,  and  became  at  last 
so  urgent  that  an  incision  was  made  in  the  median  line  of  the  neck, 
over  the  site  of  the  trachea,  and  the  finger  being  introduced  into 
the  wound,  among  a  mass  of  clotted  blood,  no  trachea  could  be 
found.  On  turning  out  the  blood,  a  bubble  or  t>vo  of  air  escaped 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  wound,  just  above  the  sternum.  This 
was  found  to  proceed  from  the  lower  end  of  the  trachea,  which 
was  pushed  aside,  possibly  by  the  effused  blood.  The  finger  being 
tlien  passed  upwards  into  the  larynx,  the  lower  end  was  found  at 
least  two  inches  distant  from  the  separated  trachea  below.  All 
connexion  between  the  two  was  completely  gone.  Tlie  trachea 
was  clogged  with  blood,  which  was  repeatedly  removed  by  suction ; 
tlie  patient  each  time  experiencing  considerable  relief.  A  tube 
was  intro<luced  into  the  lower  end  of  the  trachea,  and  the  man's 
head  inclined  downwards,  so  as  to  diminish  the  extent  of  the  gap  as 
much  as  possible.  On  Nov.  3d,  nine  days  after  the  accident,  the 
trachea-tube  was  removed,  and  a  double  piece  of  gauze  placed  over 
the  opening ;  the  wound  becoming  quite  closed  by  December  1st. 
When  Mr.  Long  examined  the  patient,  about  six  months  after  the 
accident,  he  observed  a  depression  to  exist  "  in  the  throat,  just 
above  the  sternum,  capable  of  holding  a  walnut ;  which  is  increased 
doubly  in  depth  and  width  during  each  inspiration.  A  fragment  of 
trachea  can  be  detected  attached  to  tlie  lower  part  of  the  larynx ; 
below  this  nothing  is  felt  like  tracheal  rings,  but  merely  a  fibrous 
tissue  ;  his  voice  is  hoarse,  like  that  of  a  person  suffering  from  the 
commencement  of  a  cold  ;  and  when  he  breathes  quickly  and  deeply, 
the  sound  produced  is  that  of  air  passing  through  a  narrow  tube.  I 
presume,  tiierefore/'  says  Mr.  Long,  "  that  a  fibrous  tube  has  been 
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developed  in  the  space  existing  between  tlie  upper  aiid  lower  end* 
of  the  divided  traeliea." 

Injnrrj  of  lite  hrr/tu:  from  tlie  inhnlat'ion  of  flume.  Mr.  RvIanJ, 
in  Ilia  work  upon  the  diseaflos  of  tile  larynx,  appears  to  huve  first 
noticed  the  effepts  produced  on  the  larynx  from  the  inhalation  of 
flame,  or  of  intensely  lioated  air ;  he  dcsnribcs  the  jiost-mortem  ap- 
pearances, observed  in  four  cases,  of  this  injury;  and  remarks  '*tliat 
the  symptoms,  dnring  life,  were  those  of  severe  bronchitis,  without 

I  any  of  that  pecoliar  (lys]incea  that  results  from  an  obstruetetl  eon- 
ditjon  of  tlie  larj-ngeal  aperture."  Injnry  of  the  larynx  from  tha 
iiilialation  of  flame,  or  of  an  intensely-heated  atmosphere,  is  not  an 
uncommon  aecident.  Some  part  of  tlie  dress  accidentally  takes  fire; 
the  poor  sufferer,  in  intense  fright,  rushes  for  assistance ;  this  only 

f  accelerates  the  mischief,  and  the  whole  body  becomes  enveloped  in 

I  flame,  sometimes  scorching  the  entire  surface,  leaving  no  part 
uninjured ;  more  frequently  injuring  the  upper  extremities,  head, 
nock,  face,  and  lips ;  and  occasionally  injuring  only  the  lower  limbfl^ 
and  lower  part  of  the  trunk.  In  many  cases,  some  part  of  tha 
heate<l  atmosphere  surrounding  the  lK>dy  is  inhaled,  ;)roducing 
tJiat  intense  hiflammation  of  the  respiratory  tract  not  unfreqocntly 
observeil  after  extensive  bums ;  and  although  this  fonn  of  injury  ta 
the  larynx  is  more  frequent  in  those  cases  of  bums  in  which  tha 
head,  neck,  and  taoe  are  more  especially  implicated,  it  oecasionally 
occurs  in  those  in  which  the  burn  is  limited  to  the  lower  limbs  and 
lower  part  of  the  trunk.  In  twelve  cases  of  inflammation  of  ths 
liirynx  from  the  inhalation  of  flame,  which  have  occurred  at  Saint 
George's  Hospital  during  the  last  few  vears,  nine  were  burnt  8^ 

j  verely  about  the  neck  and  face;  in  tlu*oe  the  bum  was  confined  to 
the  lower  limbs  and  Imver  part  of  the  tmnk.  In  a  few  of  these  cases 
tliere  was  difficidty  of  respiration,  almost  from  tlie  time  of  the  injury; 
in  otiiers,  symptoms  of  dyspnira  came  on.  a  few  hours,  or  on  tbs 
first  or  second  day,  following  the  injury ;  death  ooeurring  in  the  mi^ 

I  jority  of  cases  on  the  first  or  second  day,  and  in  two  cases  as  lato  aa 
the  eighth  ami  ninth  day.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  burn  had  ex- 
tensively injured  the  face  and  neck,  and  around  which  consequently 
there  must  have  been  a  great  accumulation  of  flame,  symptoms  nf 
dyspno>a  were  noted  to  occur  verj-  early ;  but  in  the  two  cases  in  which 
death  did  not  take  place  till  a  much  later  perio<l,  the  bum  had  not 
implicated  the  face  and  neck,  affecting  merely  the  lower  hmbs  and 
lower  part  of  the  tnuik ;  and  the  symptoms  of  difficult  respiration 
did  not  make  tlieir  appearance  till  the  second  day  after  the  iiijoryi 
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and  at  first  only  to  a  slight  extent.  In  both  of  those  cases,  the 
affected  parts  were  extensively  and  deeply  injured ;  but  it  is  proper 
to  remark  that  tliey  occurred  in  patients  at  a  period  of  life  when  the 
constitutional  powers  are  more  capable  of  supporting  the  shock  of 
such  an  injury  than  in  children  or  the  aged,  the  subjects  of  the 
other  cases. 

After  death  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  is  found  of  a 
dark  livid  colour,  or  inflamed  and  oedematous ;  the  tongue  occasion- 
ally very  injected ;  the  mucous  lining  of  the  fauces,  and  occasionally 
that  of  the  pharynx,  of  a  bright  scarlet  hue.  The  vascularity  ceases, 
usuuUy ,  at  the  junction  of  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus ;  but  in  one 
case  it  extended  into  tliis  tube  for  about  an  inch ;  and  in  another 
case  the  whole  length  of  the  tube  was  of  a  dark  livid  colour.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  epiglottis,  and  of  the  aryteno-epiglottidean 
folds,  is  of  a  bright  scarlet  hue,  and  the  submucous  cellular  tissue 
of  these  parts  o^lematous;  the  mucous  lining  of  the  larynx  and  tra- 
chea is  inflamed,  and  shreds  of  lymph  are  occasionally  seen  on  its 
surface.  The  linhig  membrane  of  the  bronchi  is  often  inflamed,  and 
the  tubes  loaded  with  thick  yellow  mucus.  The  pleura9  are  rarely 
affected ;  but  the  lungs,  in  most  cases,  are  either  congested,  sprinkled 
witli  patches  of  a  vivid  red  colour,  or  in  a  more  advanced  condition 
of  inflammation. 

In  very  extensive  bums,  the  detection  of  laryngeal  inflamma- 
tion may  be  sometimes  difficult,  on  account  of  respiration  being, 
under  such  circumstances,  much  accelerated.  The  treatment 
should  in  all  cases  be  antiphlogistic,  calomel  being  administered  in 
small  but  frequent  doses,  as  soon  as  croupy  breatliing  shows  the 
existence  of  inflammation  of  tlie  larynx. 

Injury  of  tlie  larynx  from  drinking  boiling  water.  Dr.  Marshall 
Hall  *  first  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  profession  an  account 
of  an  accident  usually  occurring  to  young  children,  and  caused  by 
their  attempting  to  drink,  by  mistake,  boiling  water  from  the  spout  of 
a  tea-kettle.  It  is  not  uncommon  among  tlie  poorer  classes  in  cer- 
tain localities  to  have  but  a  single  vessel  to  use  for  culinary  pur- 
poses, and  this,  probably,  a  large  tea-kettle,  which  the  children  are 
accustomeil  to  drink  from,  in  order  to  allay  their  thirst.  If  the 
water  is  cold,  tliis  is  of  little  consequence,  but  not  unfrequently  it  is 
of  a  boiling  temperature,  and  the  mouth  becomes  filled  with  the 
heated  liquid.     The  effects  of  this  accident  are  not,  as  might  be  at 
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first  supposed,  inflnmmation  of  tbe  ODSophagus  or  stomach,  except 
in  a  few  rare  instances.  When  tlie  fluid  taken  itito  the  mouth  is  of 
a  boiling  temperature,  it  probably  never  entei-s  tliese  porta,  besn^ 
arreated  in  its  course  by  a  spasmodic  action  of  the  muBclcs  of  tbe 
pharynx,  wliile  at  the  same  time  au  almost  instantaneous  attempt  is 
made  to  expel  it,  Diu-ing  this  eftbrt  at  expulsion,  it  is  jirobable  that 
some  of  the  fluid  enters  the  upper  orifice  of  the  larynx,  and  thia 
part  of  the  air-passage,  together  with  the  interior  of  tho  moalli,  and 
fauces,  is  scalded. 

Immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  the  injury,  the  little  Hoiferer 
screams  violently,  instinctively  applies  both  hands  to  the  mouth, 
and  thus  notifies  the  part  injiu^.  On  examining  tlie  mouth,  the 
whole  inner  surface  is  found  inflamed,  swollen,  and  vesicated ;  the 
soft  palate  and  fauces  present  a  similar  appearance;  and  tliis  con- 
dition of  the  parts  is  attended  with  great  pain,  or  even  total  ina- 
bility to  swallow.  The  child  becomes  restless,  there  is  slight  hoarse- 
ness of  the  voice,  and  symptoms  of  inflammatoiy  fever  soon  appotr. 
Within  two  or  three  hours  the  respiration  becomes  atfeoted.  In- 
spiration is  ]>erformed  with  difficulty ;  this  gradually  increases,  is  ac- 
companied by  a  hoarse  croupy  sound,  and  aggravated  by  ootiasiooal 
attacks  of  spasm.  In  many  cases  the  child  sufiers  from  frecjaent 
vomiting.  Unless  these  symptoms  are  soon  relieved,  tlie  taco  be- 
comes livid,  the  extremities  cold,  the  respirations  more  hurried  and 
oppressed,  tho  voice  is  quite  lost,  and  death  takes  place  in  a  fit  of 
suffocative  spasm,  or  the  child  gradually  sinks  into  a  gtat«  of  cot- 
lapse.  In  some  cases  the  little  patients  recover  from  imminent 
suffocation  witliin  three  or  four  daj-s,  or  oven  earlier,  from  the  oc- 
currence of  the  injurj',  under  proper  antipb logistic  treatment  Ifl 
other  cases  death  takes  place  from  suflbcation,  and  if  lliis  is  pro- 
ventod  by  the  timely  performance  of  laryngotomy,  the  child  may 
bo  carried  oft"  at  a  later  [leriod  by  tracheal  or  pulmonary  disease. 

After  death,  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  tlie  cheekSf 
&uces,  and  tongue,  is  observed  ;  these  parts  being  swollen,  corru- 
gated, and  the  mucous  membrane  raised  into  blisters.  There  is  red- 
uesB  and  swelling  of  the  pharynx,  and  in  one  case  related  by  Mr. 
QiUmuQ,*  "  tbe  oesophagus  to  within  a  short  distance  of  tho  cardiao 
orifice  of  the  stomach  presented  the  usual  appearance  of  a  scald." 
The  mucous  membrane  covering  the  epiglottis,  the  aryta^no-  and  tha 
glosso-epiglottic  folds,  are  thickened,  with  eftusion  of  lymph  in  the 
Bubjacent  areolar  tissue,  occasionally  to  such  an  extent  as  to  close 
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the  upper  orifice  of  the  larynx;  but  the  cedema  never  extends  below 
the  true  vocal  cords.  Li  some  cases  where  the  patient  has  survived 
only  a  few  hours,  the  mucous  membrane  below  the  rima  is  quite 
healthy ;  in  other  cases,  where  the  patient  has  lived  a  longer  period, 
the  mucous  lining  of  the  trachea  and  bronchi  is  highly  inflamed,  the 
broncliial  tubes  loaded  with  a  thick  viscid  mucous  fluid,  and  occa- 
sioucally  covered  with  an  adventitious  membrane,  similar  to  what  is 
produced  in  croup ;  in  such  cases  the  lungs  are  usually  congested, 
and  some  part  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  in  a  state  of  hepatisation. 

The  history  and  post-mortem  appearances  show  that  this  form 
of  injury  produces  violent  inflammation  of  the  larjTix,  which  rapidly 
increases,  and  in  which  the  patient  soon  dies  sufibcated ;  or  death 
occurs  at  a  later  period  from  extension  of  the  inflammation  to  the 
bronchi  and  lungs.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  most  active 
antiphlogistic  treatment  must  be  employed.  Leeches  should  bo 
applied  to  the  throat  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  larynx,  the 
number  being  proportioned  to  the  age  and  strength  of  the  patient, 
and  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms.  Mr.  Porter  remarks  upon  this 
remedy :  "  I  scarcely  recollect  a  case,  even  where  bronchotomy 
afterwards  became  necessary,  in  which  the  application  of  leeches 
to  the  throat  in  the  early  stages  was  not  followed  by  a  marked, 
although  it  might  be  only  a  temporary,  relief;  and  many  cases 
have  occurred  in  which  a  perseverance  in  such  a  line  of  practice 
has  been  attended  with  success  as  decided  as  it  was  imexpected.'^* 

Counter-irritation  in  the  form  of  a  blister  applied  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  front  of  the  chest,  or  raising  a  blister  in  the  same  situa- 
tion by  applying  the  acetum  lyttas,  appears  to  be  of  benefit  in  some 
cases  when  the  symptoms  are  very  urgent 

Calomel  should  also  be  administered.  If  the  symptoms  of  inflam- 
matory fever  are  intense,  and  the  dyspnoea  extreme,  two  or  three 
grains  may  be  given  every  hour  until  the  symptoms  are  relieved, 
wlien  the  dose  may  be  diminished  and  given  at  less  frequent  inter- 
vals, until  all  symptoms  of  inflammation  have  subsided.  The  ad- 
vantage derived  fi*om  the  use  of  calomel  in  these  cases  was  fii*st 
pointed  out  by  Dr.  Wallace  of  Dublin;  and  numerous  instances 
have  occurred  since  his  publication,  in  which  the  exhibition  of  this 
remedy  has  been  attended  with  the  most  marked  benefit  It  occa- 
sionally happens  that  the  fauces  are  so  much  swollen  that  the  patient 
is  unable  to  swallow ;  under  such  circumstances,  calomel  cannot 
be  administered,  and  we  must  then  trust  to  other  remedies  to  sub- 


*  Op.  cit  p.  184. 
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duo  the  inflammation.  If  the  symptoms  are  not  relieved,  and  suf- 
focation appears  imminent,  laryngotomy  must  he  performoil  witli- 
out  delay.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  lay  down  any  precise  rules 
I  as  to  when  the  operation  becomes  necessary;  this  must  be  left,  to  & 
Kwrlain  extent,  to  the  judgment  and  discretion  of  tho  practitioner,  who 
fcanust  take  each  point  in  his  patient's  case  into  consideration;  it 
MBhould,  however,  always  be  remembered  that  tho  operation  is  per- 
ft  formed  to  relieve  the  patient  from  impending  suBbcation,  but  that 
Bit  has  very  little  ef!'ect  in  subduing  tlie  inflammation  set  up  by  the 
I  injury. 

I  Tiijtiri/  of  the  larynx  from  drinking  the  concentrated  addi,  or  othir 

I  irrilant  jiuids.  The  ooncentratsd  acids,  or  other  irritant  fluids,  are 
■Bometimes  used  by  tlie  suicide  to  destroy  life,  and  at  other  times 
I  are  taken  accidentally.  If  taken  intentionally,  the  fluid  is.  swal- 
■lowed  without  the  slightest  complaint  of  uneasinoss  or  pain.     Mr, 

■  Porter  says,*  "  I  have  known  a  young  girl,  after  taking  sulphuric 
K&cid,  Bit  quietly  and  drink  tea  with  some  females,  who  were  aStcr- 
V  Wards  siispected  of  poisoning  her,  although  the  dose  had  be«ii  so 
I  powerfid  that  she  died  in  a  few  hours ;  and  I  am  aware  of  a  man 
I  who  took  a  second  glass  of  the  same  aeid,  because  he  thought  the 
ft  first  was  not  sufticiently  quick  in  despatching  him."  Li  cases  of 
tthis  kind  the  larynx  is  seldom  injured ;  notwithstanding  tho  highly 
I  irritating  nature  of  the  liquid,  and  tho  jiain  that  it  must  produw, 
vtiie  determination  to  swallow  the  fluid  is  so  great,  that  it  poasea 

■  ever  the  epiglottis,  along  the  (esophagus,  into  tlie  stomach,  with- 
■Out  producing  any  injury  to  tlie  upper  end  of  tlie  air-passage.     But 

■  if  tlie  fluid  is  taken  accidentally,  the  same  efl'ect  b  produced  as  in 
I  those  cases  where  boiling  water  is  taken  into  the  moutli.  The 
I'  presence  of  the  Irritating  fluid  produces  such  an  amount  of  spasm 
I  of  the  muscles  of  the  pharynx  and  larynx  as  entirely  to  arrest  its 
loom'se  along  the  pliarjtix  or  cesophagusj  at  the  same  time,  au 
I'  instantaneous  attempt  is  made  to  exj)el  it,  and  tlie  fluid  is  tbreibly 
I  ejected  through  tho  nostrils  mid  mouth,  producing  much  injury  to 
I  those  parts.  During  tliis  cflbrt  at  expulsion,  it  is  probable  that 
I  Bome  of  the  fluid  enters  tho  larynx,  and  this  part  of  the  air-passage 
I  I>ecomes,  in  many  instances,  intensely  iiiflunied.  Tho  post-mortem 
t*appearance3  consequently  differ  in  those  two  classes  of  cases.  In 
I- those  instances  in  which  the  acid  is  taken  intentionally,  the  lips 
I  and  chin  arc  charred  and  desiccated,  the  tongue  Is  found  black  and 
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charred,  the  Boft  palate  and  fauces  higlily  vascular,  the  oesophagus 
greatly  congested  throughout  its  whole  extent,  and  in  parts  of  a 
very  dark  colour;  the  lining  membrance  of  the  stomach  blackened, 
disintegrated,  and  lying  flocculent  and  loose  in  the  cavity  of  the 
organ ;  whereas,  in  those  instances  in  which  the  fluid  is  taken  acci- 
dentally, the  injury  is  chiefly  limited  to  the  mouth,  fauces,  pharynx, 
and  larjTix. 

In  some  of  these  cases  it  would  appear  that  inflammation  of  the 
lar}'nx,  at  least  to  such  an  extent  as  to  impede  respiration,  never 
takes  place.  Mr.  Porter  says  he  has  seen  five  instances  of  persons 
having  swallowed  sulphuric  acid,  two  of  whom  recovered,  and  in 
none  of  tliem  were  there  symptoms  of  obstructed  respiration ;  other 
cases,  however,  occur,  in  which  evidence  of  the  existence  of  inflam- 
mation in  the  larynx  is  found  after  death,  but  not  attended  with 
any  sjTnptoms  during  life,  or  the  symptoms  are  so  slight  that  they 
rapidly  yield  under  appropriate  antiphlogistic  treatment  In  a  case 
of  poisoning  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  in  two  cases  of  poisoning  by 
corrosive  sublimate,  admitted  into  St  (Joorge's  Hospital  during 
the  last  few  years,  the  upjx)r  part  of  tlie  air-passage  was  in  each 
case  slightly  inflamed.  In  the  former  case, — in  which  the  patient,  a 
man,  aet  thirty-tlu'ce,  lived  nine  hours  after  taking  a  quantity  of  sul- 
phuric acid, — besides  tlie  appearances  usually  noticed  in  these  cases, 
the  mucous  membrane  covering  the  epiglottis  and  upper  part  of 
tlie  larynx  was  slightly  thickened  and  of  a  pink  colour,  Tliere  was 
some  vascularity  of  the  upper  part  of  the  air-passages,  and  some 
congestion  of  the  lungs.  In  tliis  instance  the  patient  died  in  a  state 
of  collapse,  and  there  was  no  obstruction  to  respiration,  nor  any 
symptoms  indicating  inflammation  of  the  larynx,  noticed  during 
life.  In  the  two  latter  cases,  one  patient  died  five  days,  tlie  otlier 
six  days,  aft^r  taking  a  quantity  of  the  solution  of  bichloride  of 
mercury;  in  both  of  these  cases  the  epiglottis  and  the  mucous 
membrane  lining  the  larynx  were  inflamed,  in  one  case  with  slight 
oedema  and  vascularity  about  the  glottis,  and  in  the  other,  recent 
lymph  was  found  lining  die  mucous  membrane  of  the  epiglottis  and 
interior  of  the  larj^nx. 

Cases,  however,  do  occasionally  happen,  in  which  very  acute 
symptoms  of  larj-ngitis  come  on  after  tliis  accident  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  same  treatment  should  be  adopted  as  is  applic* 
able  to  laryngitis  fi'om  other  causes.  Leeches  and  fomentations 
should  be  used  externally,  and  calomel  administered  in  small  but 
frequently-repeated  doses.  If  the  symptoms  are  not  relieved  by 
these  means,  and  sufibcation  appears  imminent,  laiyngotomy  should 
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be  performed.  In  these  cases,  the  Surgeon  performs  tliia  opera- 
tion to  rescue  the  patient  from  Impending  dcatli;  l>ut  it  is  very 
seldom  of  more  than  temporar)-  benefit,  on  afconnt  of  the  extensive 
mischief  necessarily  produced  by  the  contact  of  the  poison  with  the 
Laeighbouring  parts,  or  more  distant  organs. 

Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Air-Passages. 

A  person,  previously  in  good  health,  is  engaged  in  talking  and 
laughing  during  a  meiil ;  suddenly  he  rises  from  the  table,  is  seized 
with  violent  spa^raodic  cough,  the  eyee  protrude  from  their  sockets, 
blood  or  froth  issues  from  the  mouth  and  nose,  he  makes  a  few  suf- 
focative gasps  for  breath,  turns  black  In  the  face,  and  either  falls 
^down  insensible,  or  the  symptoms  subside  for  a  time,  only,  how- 
Pever,  to  reenr  after  a  shorter  or  longer  period.  The  great  probability 
lis,  that  these  symptoms  are  occasioned  by  the  introduction  of  a  lur- 
eign  substance  into  the  air-passage.  This  accident  is  popularly  snp- 
jKJsed  to  occur  during  the  act  of  swallowing,  but  it  never  can  occur 
imdcr  these  circumstances ;  during  the  process  of  deglutition,  the 
larynx  ia  elevated,  the  epiglottis  falls  over  the  u|jpcr  aperture  of 
the  larynx,  so  as  to  completely  close  it,  and  so  effectually  as  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  the  smallest  morsel  of  food.  But  the  acci- 
dent frequently  liapjtens  to  a  person  engaged  in  talking  and  laugh- 
ing wliile  tlie  mouth  is  filled  witli  food,  or  contains  some  foreign 
substance.  Preparatory  to  the  act  of  speaking  or  laugliing,  a  deep 
inspiration  is  necessary,  by  which  the  ejiiglottis  is  raised,  the  upper 
orifice  of  the  larynx  opened,  and  the  margins  of  the  glottis  widely 
separated ;  the  mind  being  probably  engaged  in  interesting  conver- 
sation, the  vigilance  of  the  muscles  guarding  the  aperture  of  the 
larynx  Is  lulled,  and  any  object  contained  in  the  moutli  is  drawn 
by  the  current  of  inspired  air  into  the  larjiix  or  trachea.  It 
might  at  first  be  supposed  that  a  foreign  substance,  after  having 
passed  through  the  rima  into  the  trachea,  could  as  easily  be  ex- 
])elled  through  this  opening ;  such  a  fortunate  occurrence  is,  how- 
ever, very  rarely  met  with :  during  inspiration  the  margins  of  the 
glottis  are  widely  separated,  and  placed  in  the  most  favourable 
position  to  allow  the  entrance  of  any  foreign  substance;  but  during 
ex|)iration,  and  especially  during  the  act  of  coughing,  winch  the 
foreign  body  excites,  tlie  rima  glottidis  is  much  narrowed,  and  tlie 
spasm  excited  by  the  foreign  substance  impinging  upon  it  still 
further  prevents  its  exit.  It  may  so  happen  tlial  the  foreign  sub- 
stance, if  h'ght  and  of  small  size,  may  be  expelled  in  the  fit  of 
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fcoiigliing  which  its  presence  produces.  But  if  the  body  is  of  large 
size,  and  heavy,  it  usually  falls  into,  and  becomes  permanently  fixed 
in,  some  part  of  the  air-passage,  being  retained  for  days,  months, 
or  years.  It  may  be  that  the  person  has  had,  previous  to  thesQ 
symptoms,  some  loose  body  in  the  mouth,  which  he  fancies  he  has 
swallowed ;  or  was  engaged  in  playing  with  a  piece  of  money, 
for  the  amusement  of  others,  by  throwing  it  up  into  the  air  and 
attempting  to  catch  it  in  his  mouth.  In  whichever  way  the  acci- 
dent may  have  happened,  the  above-described  sjTnptoms  coming 
on  suddenly,  the  person  being  previously  in  perfect  health,  indicate 
the  probable  existence  of  a  foreign  body  in  some  part  of  the  air- 
passage.  But  the  introduction  of  a  foreign  body  is  sometimes 
effected  in  a  manner  very  different  to  this,  and  it  becomes  a  matter 
of  some  moment,  in  the  diagnosis  of  the  case,  to  be  acquainted  with 
some  of  the  many  curious  ways  in  which  such  a  substance  may  be 
introduced.  Thus,  foreign  bodies  occasionally  find  their  way  from 
the  pharynx  and  oesophagus  into  the  air-passage.  A  stout,  hearty 
labourer  died  suddenly  whilst  eating  his  Sunday's  dinner  of  boiled 
beef  and  cabbage.  The  body  was  examined  on  the  following  day. 
A  piece  of  meat  was  found  in  the  rima  glottidis,  and  a  quantity  of 
masticated  beef  and  cabbage  was  found  in  the  trachea,  the  bronchi, 
and  even  in  the  most  minute  ramifications  of  the  bronchial  tubes. 
It  seems  probable  that  this  man  had  filled  his  stomach  so  much 
as  to  produce  vomiting,  and  that,  endeavouring  to  inspire  at 
the  time  that  the  food  was  being  rejected,  it  had  entered  the  air- 
passage.* 

An  ulcerated  opening  is  occasionally  effected  between  the  tra- 
chea and  oesophagus,  the  result  of  long-continued  disease  of  the 
latter  tube,  of  which  I  have  seen  two  instances.  In  cases  similar 
to  tliese,  foreign  bodies  have  passed  from  the  oesophagus  into  the 
trachea.  Foreign  bodies  may  enter  through  an  artificial  opening, 
as  in  wounds  of  the  throat,  and  suffocation  sometimes  takes  place 
from  the  introduction  of  blood  into  the  trachea  during  operations 
about  the  mouth  and  throat,  and  even  during  the  performance  of 
tracheotomy, — a  consequence  very  likely  to  ensue  if  the  patient  is 
rendered  insensible  by  the  administration  of  chloroform.  Cases 
are  mentioned  of  lumbrici  having  made  their  way  from  the  stomach 
into  the  pharjTix,  and,  entering  the  larynx,  produced  death  by  suffo- 
cation, numerous  instances  of  which  are  narrated  both  by  ancient 
and  modem  authors.      Perhaps  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in- 
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stances  of  the  source  from  which  a  foreign  body  may  l>e  derived  i« 
recorded  by  Mr.  Edwards  of  Wolverhampton,  in  the  thirty-seventh 
volume  oiihc  ifedicch-Chirurgical  Trdnsactions.  A  boy,  about  eight 
years  of  age,  was  playing  with  some  other  boys  of  his  own  age, 
when  it  was  said  that  he  was  offended,  or  struck  liy  one  of  hia 
playfellows :  he  ran  off  to  tell  his  mother;  and  just  as  he  got  home, 
a  distance  of  thirty  vards,  the  child  seemed  in  a  fit :  he  deniwl 
having  swallowed  any  thing,  struggled  violently,  tlie  head  being 
tlirown  forcibly  back ;  the  countenance  was  anxious,  the  face  dis- 
coloured, and  he  said  once  or  twice  that  he  should  die.  Trache- 
otomy was  performed  about  half  an  hour  from  the  commencement 
of  the  symptoms,  and  artificial  respiration  attempted,  but  without 
any  beneficial  effect  Fixed  in  the  rima  glottidis  was  a  bo<ly  about 
an  inch  in  length ;  on  further  examination,  it  was  evident  that  this 
body  was  a  bronchial  gland,  which  had  become  detached,  and  had 
made  its  way  by  ulceration  through  the  bronchus  into  the  air- 
passage,  for,  on  slitting  open  the  trachea,  the  ulcerated  openhig  was 
found  through  which  the  gland  had  passed.  Another  remarkable 
instance  of  a  foreign  body  getting  into  the  windpipe  without  pass- 
ing through  the  rima  glottidis  is  mentioned  by  De  la  Martiniere.* 
A  child,  nine  or  ten  years  of  age,  amusing  himself  with  cracking  a 
small  whip,  was  suddenly  seized  with  extreme  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, and  soon  exhibited  all  the  symptoms  of  approaching  suffoca- 
tion. He  complained  by  gesture  of  some  impediment  in  the  tra- 
chea. The  Surgeons  who  saw  him,  aware  that  he  had  never  been 
lefl  alone,  and  that  he  could  not  have  put  any  thing  into  his  mouth, 
did  not  suspect  the  existence  of  a  foreign  body  imj)eiling  respira- 
tion. He  was  bled,  the  tlu*oat  examined,  and  an  (rsophageal  bougie 
passed,  witliout  making  any  discovery.  Tlio  symptoms  became 
more  urgent,  and  De  la  Martiniere  saw  him  an  hour  afler.  On 
examining  the  neck  externally,  a  small  red  spot  was  found  on  its 
fore  part,  immediately  below  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  beneath  it 
was  felt,  deeply,  a  little  circmnscribed  ganglion,  as  large  as  a 
lentil.  It  was  at  once  determined  to  cut  through  the  skin  and  fat 
upon  this  spot.  On  laying  bare  the  trachea,  an  irregularity  Nvas 
felt  projecting  at  least  a  luie  above  its  convexity,  and,  after  vain 
endeavours  to  seize  it  with  the  dressing  forceps,  the  body  was 
finally  laid  hold  of  with  a  pair  of  hair-nippers,  and  on  drawing  it 
out  was  found  to  be  a  large  copper  pin,  without  a  head,  about  an 


*  "  Observations  siu*  un  corps  etranger,*'  &c.,  in  Mem,  de  TAcad.  de  Chir, 
il.  V.  p.  521. 
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inch  and  a  quarter  long,  which  had  heen  fixed  in  the  lash  of  the 
whip,  and  had  pierced  tlirough  the  windpipe  from  left  to  right 
Tlie  child  got  well  in  a  few  days. 

To  diagnose  with  certainty  the  existence  of  a  foreign  substance 
in  the  air-passages,  requires  the  utmost  cai-e  and  vigilance  on  the 
part  of  the  Surgeon,  as  the  symptoms  which  attend  this  accident 
are  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  those  of  other  affections.    A  most  careful 
examination  should  be  made  of  tlie  chest ;  any  derangement  of  the 
digestive  or  respiratory  systems  should  not  be  overlooked,  as  any  of 
these  causes — irritation  of  the  ner\'es  which  supply  the  larynx,  from 
the  pressure  of  a  tumour,  or  enlargement  of  the  cervical  glands — 
may  induce  a  train  of  sjTnptoms  closely  resembling  tliose  occasioned 
by  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body.     In  children  more  especially, 
among  whom  this  accident  frequently  occurs,  the  diagnosis  is  always 
obscure,  as  tliey  seldom  understand  the  nature  of  their  complaint, 
and  are  unable  to  give  any  accurate  account  of  it.     It  should  bo 
remembered  also  tliat  a  foreign  substance  may  be  impacted  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  pharj-nx  or  in  the  oisophagus,  and,  by  its  pressure 
on  the  larynx,  excite  a  spasmodic  action  of  the  laryngeal  muscles, 
and  produce  death  by  suffocation.     Stokes*  mentions  an  instance  in 
which  a  piece  of  money  lodging  in  the  oesophagus  produced  croupy 
breathing  and  laryngeal  symptoms,  and  another  case  in  which  such 
severe  symptoms  were  produced  by  a  plum-stone  in  the  oosophagus, 
tliat  his  first  impulse  was  to  perform  tracheotomy  with  his  penknife ; 
an  oesophageal  bougie  was,  however,  introduced,  and,  the  substance 
havuig  been  pushed  into  the  stomach,  the  symptoms  ceased,  and  a 
day  or  two  after  the  plum-stone  was  voided  by  stool.     Habicotf 
also  had  recourse  to  this  operation  on  a  lad,  fourteen  years  of  age, 
who  attempted  to  swallow  nine  pistoles  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of 
cloth.    Tlie  packet,  which  was  very  large,  could  not  pass  the  narrow 
part  of  die  pliarynx,  and  the  boy  was  on  the  point  of  being  suffo- 
cated by  the  pressure  which  the  foreign  body  made  on  the  trachea, 
when  bronchotomy  was  performed.     The  operation  was  successfiil, 
and  the  pieces  of  gold  were  subsequently  pushed  into  the  stomach 
with  a  leaden  probe,  and  were  discharged  from  the  anus  eight  or 
ten  days  aftenvards. 

Tlie  introduction  of  a  foreign  substance  into  the  air-passage  often 
occurs  to  persons  who  are  drunk,  and  at  the  same  time  engaged  in 


•  Stokes,  Wm.,  M.D.,  A  Treatise  on  the  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Dis- 
eases oj  the  Chest,  Dublin,  1827,  8to. 
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eating  a  meal ;  and  tJie  aymptoniB  produced  are  liable  to  be  mis* 
taken  for  an  apojilectic  seizura  Mr.  Porter  lias  examined  seven 
cases  in  which  death  had  been  produced  from  suffocation  in  thii 
■way;"  and  a  8iin!lar  case  is  recorded  by  Dr.  L.  Beale  in  the  Trant- 
ad.iona  nfOie  PaOtologkal  Socwlt/.f  Cases  occasionally  come  nnder 
the  notice  of  the  Surgeon,  in  which  the  presence  of  a  foreign  sub- 
stance in  the  air-passage  is  suspected,  whilst  the  attendant  symptonia 
may  depend  ui>on  laryngitis,  croup,  or  epasm  of  the  glottis,  con- 
nected with  ulceration  of  the  larynx  or  trachea,  or  upon  aneurism  of 
the  aorta  pressing  on  the  trachea  or  bronchial  tulies,  or  upon  pressure 
of  a  tumour  ou  the  laryngeal  nerves;  and  other  cases  occur  in  whidi 
a  foreign  substance  exists  in  the  trachea,  and  the  symptoms  an 
believed  to  be  dependent  upon  an  attack  of  croup,  or  other  inflam- 
matory affection  of  the  air-pasiiages. 

As  an  instance  of  the  former  class  of  cases,  I  may  mention  that 
of  a  boy,  let  tliree,  who  was  admitted  into  8t  George's  Hospital  ia 
the  year  1851.  On  tlie  5th  of  March,  while  playing  with  a  smaQ 
button,  he  put  it  in  his  mouth,  and  it  was  supposed  to  have  slippnl 
down  his  throat;  he  had  been  previously  in  good  health,  and  con- 
tinued so  for  tliree  days  after  the  occurrence.  On  the  JSth,  there  wai 
difficulty  of  breatliing,  at  intervals,  «*ith  eon^Tilaions,  foaming  at  tlid 
mouth,  lividity  of  the  countenance,  a  croupy  sound  during  inspira- 
tion, and  partial  loss  of  voice.  Emetics  had  boon  used  without  relief,' 
and  calomel,  with  Dover's  powder,  was  ordered,  which  produ< 
vomiting ;  but  no  button  was  expelled.  On  the  21st  of  March,  the 
symptoms  remaining  the  same,  the  larynx  was  examined  by  til 
finger,  but  no  foreign  body  was  felt ;  laryngotomy  was  afterwardi 
performed,  and  several  explorations  made  in  the  glottis  with  ^uriont 
instruments,  but  no  extraneous  substance  could  bo  found.  Thi 
dyspnoea  and  croupy  sound  continued  at  intervals ;  and  on  tlio  ful 
lowing  morning  a  sudden  fit  of  spasm  occurred,  which  ended  latally. 
No  foreign  substance  was  fomid  in  the  air-passage  aAer  death.  Tbert 
was  a  little  lymph  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  glottis ;  tli 
mucous  membrane  lining  the  trachea  and  bronchi  was  vcr}'  vasculari' 
and  the  bronchial  tul<es  contained  much  muco-purulent  fluid. 

But  a  foreign  substance  may  be  present  in  the  air-passage,  aiu 
the  attendant  8;}'mptoms  be  mist^cn  for  those  of  crou]>.  I  once  saf 
a  little  boy  .suffering  from  such  urgent  dyspncea  that  it  was  nooe»' 
aary  to  open  the  txachca.     The  sjinptoms  came  on,  according  to  hit 


•  ItuMin  Meilieal  Prtst,  Feb.  0,  18S9. 
t  I'Mh.  Tram.  1851-52,  p.  250. 
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mother's  account,  on  the  disappearance  of  a  cherry-stone,  with 
which  he  was  playing ;  but  they  simulated  those  of  croup  so  closely 
that  no  further  attempt  was  made  to  search  for  a  foreign  body. 
The  boy  died;  and,  after  death,  I  found  the  cherry-stone  in  the 
trachea.* 

A  foreign  substance  sometimes  enters  the  air-passage  at  the  same 
time  that  an  injury  is  received  in  the  neck  or  chest,  and  the  difficulty 
of  breathing  which  follows  may  be  supposed  to  result  from  the  in- 
jury, the  existence  of  the  foreign  substance  being  overlooked.  A 
child,  playing  in  the  street,  was  struck  with  the  shaft  of  a  gig  or 
jaunting-car,  and  the  bystanders  declared  that  the  wheel  had  passed 
over  her  breast.  When  taken  up,  she  recovered  in  a  few  minutes, 
so  far  as  to  be  able  to  walk  home  without  assistance ;  but  from  the 
instant  the  accident  occmred,  the  breathing  became  croupy.  She 
had  an  intermittent  cough,  suffered  from  incessant  restlessness,  and 
continued  in  this  state  about  thirty-eight  hours,  when  she  was  seized 
with  a  paroxysm  of  convulsive  cough,  flung  her  head  in  agony  upon 
the  pillow,  and  was  dead  in  an  instant  Not  a  trace  of  injury  to  the 
thorax  could  be  detected.  In  the  hrynx  was  foimd  part  of  an 
almond-shell,  its  rough  and  broken  edge  entangled  in  the  rima 
glottidis.  From  this  examination,  it  was  evident  that  the  child  had 
the  fragment  of  shell  in  her  mouth  at  the  time  she  was  struck,  and 
had  unconsciously  swallowed  it,  and  it  passed  into  the  trachea.  Mr. 
Porter  says,  "  In  this  case,  the  existence  of  a  foreign  body  in  the 
larynx  or  trachea  had  never  been  suspected,  nor  was  I  aware  that 
any  symptom  observed  could  have  warranted  such  a  supposition.  It 
was  considered  as  difficult  breathing,  resulting  from  injury  of  the 

neck  or  chest  "t 

The  cases  that  have  been  brought  forward  serve  to  show  the  ex- 
treme care  that  is  required  in  forming  an  accurate  diagnosis  of  this 
accident  Tlio  history  of  the  patient  should  first  be  inquired  into, 
in  order  to  ascertain  if  any  previous  pectoral  or  laryngeal  disease 
existed.  The  Surgeon  should  inquire  whether  any  foreign  substance 
was  in  the  mouth  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  and,  if  so,  its  size  and 
shape.  From  a  portion  of  food  or  other  foreign  body  lodged  in  the 
pharynx  or  oesophagus,  the  accident  may  be  known,  by  examining 
the  pharynx  with  the  finger,  by  the  facility  with  which  deglutition  is 
accomplished,  and  by  passing  a  probang  down  the  oesophagus ;  an 


*  A  somewhat  analogous  case  is  recorded  by  Dr.  CoDway  Evans  in  the 
Ed,  Med.  Journal,  I860,  p.  036. 
t  Op.  cii.,  p.  iU3. 
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operation  that  should  alwavs  be  performed  where  Uiere  is  anj" 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  tho  Surgeon  as  to  the  Dature  of  the  ease.  From 
croup  or  laryngitis  it  may  be  distinguislied  by  the  sudden  way  lu 
-which  tho  s;y-mptoms  make  their  appearance,  by  the  abseuco  >if 
pyrexia,  by  the  difReuIty  of  breathing  being  inttirmitt<>nt,  the 
paroxysms  comiug  on  at  intervals  of  an  hotu*  oritwo,  the  dyspno^ 
being  especially  great  during  expiration, — the  reverse  of  wliat  t 
observed  in  laryngitis. 

The  foreign  substanwB  that  have  been  found  in  tlie  air-passage 
are  of  very  various  kind:  portions  of  food,  plum-  and  chorv-stoncs, 
of  which  thei-O  are  a  great  many  instances,  [was,  acorns,  the  claw  of 
a  crab,  which  was  suddenly  dra%vn  into  the  windpipe  whilst  a  cliild 
was  sucking  it,  t«eth,  portions  of  bone,  pebbles,  a  small  arrow, 
pieces  of  money,  nut-shells,  buttons,  a  button-mould,  a  shot, 
musket-ball,  a  shell,  nails,  beans  of  every  description,  melon  an 
pumpkin  seeds,  ears  of  grass  or  com,  worms,  leeches,  a  detached, 
bronchial  gland,  besides  a  great  many  other  snbstauces,  animal,  va- 
getable,  and  mineral. 

Ill  the  generality  of  cases,  only  one  foreign  body  enters  tUa 
tube,  but  cases  have  occurred  in  whicli  "two,  tliree,  or  even  four 
foreign  substances  have  entered  the  air-tube,  either  simultaneously 
or  snccessively."*  This  probably  depends  upon  several  furciga 
bodies  being  contained  in  the  mouth  at  the  time  of  the  accident. 

Foreign  substances  of  a  vegetable  or  animal  nature,  such  i 
peas,  beaus,  portions  of  meat,  &c.  are  liable  to  become  enlarged  by 
ttie  imbibition  of  moistnre  when  retained  beyond  a  certain  period  in 
the  air-]>assages,  and  conseiguently  occlude  more  closely  the  part 
of  the  tube  in  which  they  may  be  lodged ;  and  all  foreign  substances 
are  liable  to  become  encrusted  with  inspissated  mucus  or  lymph 
afl^r  remaining  long  in  the  alr-passoge.  Tlieso  facts  are  of  o 
siderable  practical  interest,  as  they  show  how,  the  longer  a  foreign 
substance  is  retained,  the  greater  danger  there  is  of  increased  ob* 
fitniction  to  respiration. 

We  must  now  consider  the  different  situations  which  a  foreign 
Bubstance  may  occupy. 

It  may  become  impacted  in  the  superior  aperture  of  the  larjrnxi 
or  in  its  cavity,  or  in  one  of  the  ventricles  of  the  lar^-nx,  or  bee 
wedged  in  tlie  chink  of  the  glottis. 

Sometimes  it  becomes  arrested  in  the  cavi^  of  the  larynx  below 
tlie  glottis. 


sa,  I'raclk/U  Trcatiie  on  Foiciun  Bodiu  in  (A*  Airiia*ttigf»,  18&4 
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It  may  pass  into  tlio  trachea,  and  occasionally,  but  very  rarely, 
becomes  arrested  there,  generally  descending  into  one  of  the 
bronchi,  usuaUy  the  right  one.  The  foreign  substance,  instead  of 
being  fixed  in  some  part  of  the  trachea,  may  move  up  and  down 
this  canal  during  respiration,  passing  from  one  bronchial  tube  into 
the  other,  or  from  these  canals  into  the  trachea,  or  from  the  trachea 
into  the  larj-nx. 

Finally,  it  may  pass  into  one  of  the  second  or  third  divisions  of 
the  bronchi. 

In  twenty-one  cases  analysed  by  Dr.  Gross,  in  which  death 
took  place  without  operation,  and  without  expulsion  of  the  foreign 
body :  "  in  four,  the  foreign  substance  was  situated  in  the  larynx ; 
ill  one,  partly  in  the  trachea,  partly  in  the  larynx ;  in  three,  in  die 
trachea;  in  eleven,  in  the  right  bronchial  tube;  in  one,  in  the 
limg;  in  one,  in  the  right  pleural  cavity." 

"  In  forty-tw^o  cases  subjected  to  operation  or  general  treat- 
ment, the  extraneous  subst^mce  was  situated  twice  positively,  and 
eleven  times  probably,  in  the  right  bronchial  tube ;  four  times  cer- 
tainly, and  four  times  probably,  in  the  left  bronchial  tube ;  seven 
times  in  the  trachea,  and  fourteen  times  in  the  larvTix."  It  would 
thus  appear  tliat  the  larynx  and  the  right  bronchial  tube  are  the 
most  frequient  situations  in  which  foreign  substances  are  arrested. 

The  situation  of  the  foreign  body  is  frequently  influenced  by  its 
size,  weight,  and  shape.  A  small,  smooth,  heavy  body,  such  as  a 
shot,  j>ea,  bean,  or  pebble,  is  more  likely  to  descend  into  one  of  the 
broncliial  tubes  than  one  less  heavy,  and  more  rugged  and  uneven. 

When  a  foreign  body  has  passed  into  the  air-passage,  the  results 
tliat  may  happen  vary  much  in  different  cases.  The  foreign  sub- 
stance may  be  expelled  through  the  glottis  immediately  after  its 
entrance  during  a  violent  fit  of  coughing,  or  it  may  be  got  rid  of 
after  a  variable  period  of  time,  either  before  or  after  producing 
serious  structiiral  lesions  in  tlie  air-passages.  Death  may  occur 
almost  instantly  aftx)r  its  admission,  from  suffocation ;  and  this  is 
especially  the  case  where  the  foreign  substance  becomes  impacted 
in  the  superior  aperture  of  the  larynx  or  in  its  cavity,  or  is  wedged 
in  the  chink  of  the  glottis ;  or  suffocation  may  be  induced  more 
slowly  from  the  accumulation  of  mucus  around  the  impacted  sub- 
stance. Fatal  haemorrhage  may  occur,  as  in  Rokitansky's  case,* 
in  wliich  a  small  dart  had  been  sucked  into  the  trachea,  and  was 
forced  into  the   innominate  artery  during  a  fit  of  coughing.     A 


*  PatlMlo*jical  Anatomy,  voL  iv.  p.  87  (ti-anslated  by  Day). 
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foreign  siibstaiice  may  pruJuce  only  alight  niiscliiof ;  as,  for  in- 
Btanee,  when  it  lies  in  one  of  the  venti'icles  of  the  larynx;  mom 
frequently  it  produces  great  structural  changes,  conge&tion  ami 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  contact  with  which  it  is 
lying,  occasionally  followed  by  inflammation  of  the  larynx,  or  of 
the  trachea  and  bronchi,  egpecially  if  the  foreign  substance  is  large, 
produces  great  inconvenience,  or  is  retained  for  a  long  time ;  and 
the  danger  of  severe  inflammation  appears  to  be  much  greater  when 
the  foreign  body  is  lodged  in  the  bronchial  tubes  than  when  ar- 
rested in  the  larynx  or  trachea.  When  a  foreign  substance  ia 
retained  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  serious  structural  changes  ooeur 
the  lungs;  congestion,  followed  by  pneumonia,  may  involve  o 
lobe  only,  or  the  whole  lung,  or  it  may  attack  both  lungs  simul- 
tanoously,  the  affected  organ  becoming  hepatisod,  and,  if  the  dii- 
eased  action  continues,  infiltrated  with  pus,  abscess  forming,  whidi 
may  discharge  for  weeks,  months,  or  years.  In  more  clu^nic  v 
eoagulable  IjTnph  may  be  tlirown  out,  and  much  accumulatiou  of 
mucus  may  take  place  around  the  extraneous  substance,  the  mucous 
membrane  in  contact  with  it  becoming  thickened,  congested,  and 
in  some  cases  ulcerated,  and  the  foreign  substance  may  make  its 
way  from  the  trachea  or  bronchus  into  the  tissue  of  the  lung ; 
may  even  travel  from  the  substance  of  the  lung  into  the  cavity  of 
the  pleura,  i>roducing  empyema,  and  it  is  sometimes  discharged 
through  an  abscess,  ulcer,  or  fistula  in  the  walls  of  the  chest.  Vari- 
ous substjinccs,  as  bullets,  wadding,  and  splinters,  may  thus  be  got 
rid  of,  after  having  been  retained  for  an  indefinite  period  in  tliS 
bronchial  tubes  or  lung. 

In  some  cases,  Uie  foreign  substance,  when  retained,  appears  to 
serve  as  a  nucleus  for  tlie  deposition  of  tubercle,  whidi  accumulatet 
in  large  masses  around  it,  death  taking  place  from  symptoms  n 
bling  those  of  phthisis.  More  rarely,  the  foreign  body  becomes  eo* 
cysted,  and  so  may  remain  for  a  long  time  perfccily  harmleae.  Sudt 
a  termination  is,  however,  vcrj'  rare.  (Edema  of  the  larvnx,  pul- 
monary emphysema,  and  emphysema  of  the  oellidar  tissue  of  i 
neck ;  plem-isy,  with  effiision  of  lymph  and  serum  in  the  pleond 
cavity,  are  also  occasionally  found  after  the  retention  of  a  fur^git 
substance,  and  more  especially  if  it  is  situated  near  the  surface  of  tl 
lung,  or  when  it  has  passed  liy  ulceration  into  the  pleural  cunty. 

The  general  sjnnptoms  present  in  cases  where  a  foreign  suW 
stance  exists  in  tlie  air-]>assages  are,  pain  in  the  larynx,  trachea, 
chest;  cough,  alteration  of  the  voice,  expectoration,  altered  respira* 
tion,  as  e\'iuced  by  auficiJtation  and  percussion ;  emphysema,  in- 
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ability  to  lie  in  certain  positions,  and  impairment  of  the  general 
health.  Tliose  symptoms  vary  according  to  circumstances,  and 
cases  occasionally  occur  in  which  none  of  them  make  their  appear- 
ance for  a  very  considerable  period.  Louis  gives  an  instance  in 
which,  after  the  first  few  minutes,  the  patient  did  not  experience  a 
bad  symptom  for  a  year,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  coughed  up  a 
clierry-stone,  followed  by  such  a  copious  expectoration,  that  he  died 
exhausted  in  three  days. 

When  a  foreign  substance  is  impacted  in  the  superior  aperture 
of  the  larynx,  or  wedged  in  the  rima  glottidis,  the  symptoms  present 
depend  upon  the  extent  to  which  respiration  is  impeded,  and  the 
amount  of  mechanical  injury  which  the  foreign  substance  produces ; 
consequently,  the  symptoms  vary  according  to  the  size  and  nature 
of  the  extraneous  body.  When  the  foreign  body  is  large,  such  as  a 
fragment  of  food,  and  firmly  impacted,  almost  instant  death  takes 
place  fix)m  suffocation.  It  occasionally  happens  that  a  foreign  body, 
after  being  lodged  in  the  trachea  for  a  variable  period,  is  propelled, 
in  a  paroxysm  of  coughing,  into  the  chink  of  the  glottis,  where  it 
becomes  impacted,  when  instant  death  occurs.  In  the  case  of  a  child 
(already  related,  p.  299)  who  died  from  suffocation,  after  suffering  for 
thirty-eight  hours  from  dyspncca  and  convulsive  cough,  Mr.  Porter 
foiuid  a  portion  of  an  almond-shell  entangled  in  the  rima  glottidis. 
In  tliis  case  the  foreign  substance  had  been  lodged  in  the  trachea, 
until  a  paroxysm  of  cough  had  thrown  it  into  the  rima,  which  it 
had  completely  blocked  up. 

When  the  cavity  of  the  larynx  contains  a  foreign  substance,  the 
size  of  which  is  insufficient  to  totally  exclude  the  passage  of  air,  in- 
stant death  does  not  always  take  place,  and  the  symptoms  which  are 
then  produced  will  depend  much  upon  the  nature  of  the  extraneous 
substance.  If  it  is  sharp,  or  angular,  the  symptoms  are  usually  very 
severe.  Pain  is  complained  of  in  tlie  region  of  the  larynx ;  there  is 
a  constant  feeling  of  suffocation,  which  occasions  the  patient  the 
greatest  distress ;  violent  and  incessant  attacks  of  cough,  with 
croupy  respiration,  hoarseness,  more  or  less  change  or  total  loss  of 
voice,  are  the  symptoms  generally  present.  In  cases  of  this  kind 
there  is  seldom  any  intermission  of  the  symptoms,  and  this  circum- 
stance, together  with  tlie  history  of  the  case,  the  fixed  pain  in  the 
lar}^nx,  and  the  absence  of  morbid  sounds  on  auscultating  the  chest, 
would  show  tlie  larynx  to  be  the  seat  of  the  extraneous  substance. 
Unless  these  symptoms  are  relieved  by  the  expulsion  of  the  foreign 
body  during  a  convulsive  fit  of  coughing,  or  by  an  operation,  death 
occurs  in  a  short  period.      If,  however,  as  Mr.  Porter  observes. 
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le  botiv  be  round  and  polished  and  small,  it  aliall  create  no  symp- 
iH  of  diati'eaa,  excojit  the  cough  and  the  difficulty  of  breathing; 
,  and  tlie  patient  may  exist  for  a,  long  tinio  without  the  occurrenca 
[  of  those  morbid  actions  wliitrh  i-cuder  the  accident  cortaiiily  fiital." 

Foreign  substances  occasionally  become  lodged   in  one  of  Uio 

I  ventricles  of  the  larynx.     Tlie  effects  they  produce  wlien  retained 

in  this  situation  are  similar  to  those  noticed  in  the  preceding  cases; 

t  but  they  are  less  severe,  and  danger  to  life  is  less  imminent.     A 

L  young  man  was  admitted  into  the  Hfltel  Dieu,  having  suffered  for 

f  six  vreeks  from  a  severe  cough,  accompanied  by  frequent  attacks  of 

I  Buffoctttion,  and  great  uneasiness  experienced  in  the  region  of  toe 

I  larynx.      Upon  inquiry,  these  symptoms  were  ascertained  to  have 

arisen  from  a  button-mould  having  passed  into  the  larynx.     Tbo 

trachea  was  opened,  but  though  the  button  was  felt,  it  i-ould  not  be 

extracted  witli  tlie  finger.     Tlie  cricoid  cartilage  was  then  divided, 

and  the  foreign  body  extracted  from  the  left  ventricle  of  the  larj-nx.* 

I  But  patients  may  live  a  very  long  period  when  a  foreign   body 

f  occupies  this  situation.    DesauUf  reports  a  case,  in  whicli  a  cherry- 

l  Btone  was  lodged  in  one  of  the  ventricles  of  the  larynx ;  the  pati«at 

I  would  not  consent  to  an  operation,  and  died  in  two  years  of  lanrn- 

I  geal  disease :  and  Dr.  Watson|  states  that  there  is  one  instance  on 

I  record,  in  which  a  piece  of  gold  was  lodged  for  years  in  one  of  the 

[  vontrictea  of  the  larynx,  without  distressing  consequeneea. 

ITie  foreign  body  occasionally  passes  through  tlie  chink  of  tie 
I  glottis,  and  becomes  fixed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  larynx  or  in  the 
trachea  immediately  bol()W  the  cricoid  cartilage.  §  In  this  situation 
I  the  extraneous  substance  jtroduces,  comparatively,  little  distress,  after 
the  first  symptoms  indicating  its  introduction  have  passed  off.  Pun 
and  tenderness  are  c^omplainel^  of  eorresponding  to  the  point  where 
the  foreign  body  is  lodged ;  the  voice  is  unaffected,  a  wheezing,  wbist' 
ling,  or  croupy  sound  is  heard  in  inspiration  and  expiration ;  the 
patient,  a  child,  has  been  known  to  laugh,  ^ak,  and  eat,  as  if 
notliing  had  happened ;  and  occasionally  tliere  is  entire  absence  of 
oongh. 

The  foreign  substance  may  pass  beyond  tlie  larynx  into  the  tra- 
[  chea.     In  cases  of  tliis  kind,  the  patient,  who  has  probably  had 


•  Pelletan.  Clinigiu  ChirurgieaU,  tome  i.  p.  8. 
t  (EuvTf*  Chir.  t.  ii.  p.  208. 

;  Lccturr*  on  tke  Practice  of  Phytie.  4Tb  ed.,  vol.  ii.  p.  laa. 
;  See  eases  recorded   by  Mr.  Caeai  Hawhiiis  iu   MeiL-Chir.  TVau   vol 
Xxiii.  p.  89:  and  one  Uj*  Mr.  BulUick,  Mid.  Cutite,  vol.  xviii. 
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8oine  foreign  substance  in  the  moutli,  whicli  is  supposed  to  have  been 
swallowed,  is  seized  with  a  convulsive  cough,  threatening  suffocation, 
and  this  having  subsided,  the  symptoms  that  are  then  produced  vary 
aeconling  to  the  size,  weight,  and  figure  of  the  extraneous  substance, 
and  also  whether  it  is  fixed  or  movable.*  If  the  body  is  light,  of 
small  size,  with  no  great  irregularity  of  surface,  such  as  a  cheiTy-  or 
plum-stone,  it  may  shift  it^  situation  constantly,  and  thus  produce 
a  train  of  symptoms  vcrj'  indicative  of  the  natm'e  of  the  injury.  Pa- 
roxysms of  cough  occur,  especially  violent  when  the  foreign  body  is 
driven  up  against  the  glottis,  and  occasionally  succeeded  by  a  long 
and  sonorous  inspiration  like  hoojjing-cough.  The  cough  is  usually 
harsh,  dry,  and  hard ;  and  during  these  paroxysms  the  face  is  pur- 
ple, tlio  checks  swollen,  the  eyes  protruding,  and  a  quantity  of  saliva 
flows  from  the  patient's  month.  The  cough  is  succeeded  by  intervals 
of  eomparati\'e  quiet,  during  which  the  patient  suffers  little  incon- 
v<»nience;  and  this  absence  of  pennanency  in  the  symptoms  is  very 
h'able  to  niLslead  the  patient's  friends,  and  even  his  medical  attendant. 
Sometimes  the  foreign  substance  may  be  felt  by  tJie  patient  to  strike 
the  walls  of  the  trachea  during  its  movements  upwards  and  down- 
wards within  this  tube,  especially  during  a  forced  expiration,  when 
the  forei^  body  is  driven  up  to  the  laiynx. 

Tlie  situation  of  the  foreign  body  is  occasionally  indicated  by 
some  uneasiness  or  pain  referred  to  the  lower  part  of  the  larynx,  the 
front  of  the  neck,  or  just  behind  the  stemo-clavicular  articulation, 
and  this  is  more  severe  when  tlie  foreign  body  is  rough  and  jagged. 
Li  addition  to  these  symptoms,  M.  Louis  noticed  in  one  ease  well- 
marked  emphysema  on  both  sides  of  the  neck,  just  above  the  clavicle. 
If  the  foreign  substance  is  heavy,  it  will  not  be  driven  upwards  to- 
wards the  larMix  in  the  .act  of  coughing ;  consequently  the  incon- 
venience it  j)rodue«s,  and  the  immediate  danger,  is  less  tlian  where 
the  foreign  substance  is  light  and  freely  movable ;  but  tlio  ultimate 
danger  to  the  j>atient  is  quite  as  great  if  the  extraneous  substance  is 
allowtKl  to  remain ;  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  jmd  death,  ultimately 


in*. 


supervenni^. 

If  the  foreign  Ixxly  is  of  large  size  and  very  irregidar,  it  may  be 
impacted  in  the  trachea,  ])roducing  more  or  less  obstruction  to 
respiration  on  both  sides  of  the  chest;  and  this  may  become  aggra- 
vat^xl  by  the  ainnidant  secretion  of  mucus  and  coagulable  Ijinph 
wJiich  is  thrown  out  from  the  linin<j  membrane. 

If  of  small  size,  and  heavy,  it  will  descend  to  the  lower  part  of 


•  Sco  a  paper  by  Sir  1).  C.  Brodie,  Bai't.,  Med.-Cliir,  Tram,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  286. 
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uTie  of  the  bronchi  (usually  tlio  right),  or  into  one  of  its  subdivUions, 
obstructing  roBi»iration  to  a  less  oxteut, 

If  the  foreign  body  is  allowed  to  remdn,  the  progress  of  the 
syniptoms  presents  much  variety  in  different  cases,  Deiith  may 
cur  from  spasm  of  ttie  glottis,  or,  the  foreign  body  being  jtropelled  Up- 
wards into  Uie  rima,  death  may  take  place  by  ita  mechanically  pi»^ 
venting  the  passage  of  air,  or  rupture  of  one  of  the  cerebral  hloc)d- 
vessels  may  be  produced  diiring  one  of  the  fit«  of  coughing.  At  t 
later  period  the  lungs  may  become  congested  and  emphysematous, 
or  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  or  pleurisy,  may  supervene,  these  symp- 
toms occurring  in  some  instances  verj'  rapidly,  in  other  cases  at  » 
more  remote  period. 

When  a  forei^  substance  enters  one  of  tlie  bronchi,  the 
^Tnptoms  which  it  produces,  and  the  extent  to  which  respiration  ift 
obstructed,  will  depend  upon  whether  it  is  fixed  or  movable,  and 
also  upon  the  size  and  nature  of  tJie  intruding  substance. 

The  foreign  substanco  usually  passes  into  the  right  bronchos. 
This  probably  mainly  depends  on  the  fact  shown  by  Mr.  Goodall  of 
Dublin,  namely,  that  the  septum  at  the  lower  end  of  tile  trachea^' 
at  its  subdivision  into  the  bronehi,  is  placed  to  the  left  of  the  m&« 
dian  line;  so  that  any  solid  body  descending  the  trachea,  by  virtua 
of  tlie  laws  of  gravity,  would  naturally  be  directed  towards  the  right 
bronohus;  and  tliis  tendency  is  undoubtedly  aided  by  die  larger  size 
of  this  tube  as  compared  with  its  fellow.  Exceptions,  however,  do 
occasionally  occur  to  this,  which  have  been  recorded  by  Itokitiuisky,'' 
Dr.  Hughes,!  and  many  others. 


As  might  naturally  be  expected,  the  impaction  of  a  foreign  Bub^m 
stance  in  one  of  the  bronchi  will  prevent  the  passage  of  air  into  ll 
lung  of  that  side.     In   some  cases  there  is  entire  absence  of  tl 
respiratory  raurmnr  on  one  side ;  wliich  would  lead  to  the  conclosion 
that  the  bronchus  is  completely  obstructed.     In  other  cases  the  ob-| 


*  Pathoi.  Anal.  vvl.  i 


I  Dubliit  Quart,  Jour.  I8&&. 
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stniction  IS  inoro  partial ;  from  the  intruding  substance  being  lodged 
in  one  of  the  primary  divisions  of  the  bronchus,  the  vesicular  mur- 
mur is  then  absent  in  some  part  of  the  lung,  percussion  in  each  case 
affording  ib*  usual  clear  sound.  On  examining  the  chest,  it  will  be 
found,  during  inspiration,  to  rise  less  on  the  affected  side  than  on  the 
sound  side,  and  tlie  respiration  in  the  opposite  lung  will  generally 
bo  puerile.  Fixed  pain  is  occasionally  referred  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  chest,  when  the  substance  is  immovable,  and  the  constancy  of 
pain  on  one  or  the  other  side  may,  with  other  symptoms,  serve 
to  indicate  the  position  of  the  foreign  body.  The  voice  may  be 
hoarse,  and  the  respiratory  movements  accompanied  with  a  wheez- 
ing noise ;  cough  may  also  be  present,  aggravated  probably  by  a 
deep  inspiration,  and  accompanied  by  mucous  or  purulent  expecto- 
ration. Inflammation  of  the  lung,  sooner  or  later,  is  added  to  these 
symptoms,  which  is  revealed  by  its  usual  auscultatory  signs ;  and  if 
the  foreign  body  is  not  expelled  by  natiu^e,  or  removed  by  the  Sur- 
geon, the  expectoration  becomes  more  copious,  and  is  ultimately 
highly  offensive,  and  of  a  dark  colour ;  the  cough  is  more  trouble- 
some, and  aggravated  by  any  exertion  or  change  of  position ;  the 
patient  suffers  from  disturbed  nights,  daily  paroxysms  of  fever,  and 
night-sweats ;  general  depression  ensues,  and  the  unfortunate  suf- 
ferer dies  exliausted. 

In  all  cases  where  a  foreign  body  has  passed  into  the  air-pass- 
ages, measures  should  be  adopted  as  soon  as  possible  to  remove  it ; 
so  long  as  it  remains  there,  the  patient's  life  is  in  imminent  danger. 
Exi)erience  has  sho^\^l  that,  although  foreign  substances  have  occa- 
sionally been  expelled  by  the  spontaneous  efforts  of  tlie  patient,  and 
under  the  influence  of  certain  remedies,  as  emetics,  tlie  practitioner 
is  not  justified,  under  any  circumstances,  in  recommending  such 
remedies ;  too  frequently  they  only  increase  the  sufferings  of  the 
j)atient,  by  impelling  the  foreign  substance  against  the  larj-nx, 
wherebv  life  is  endangered. 

Liversion  of  the  body,  together  with  succussion,  has  been  attended 
in  some  few  cases  with  a  happy  result.  Dr.  James  Duncan  has 
recorded,  in  the  Northern  Journal  of  Medicine^  the  case  of  a  man 
who  was  amusing  himself  with  tossing  up  a  shilling  and  catching  it 
in  his  mouth.  Suddenly  it  fell  into  his  larynx,  and  produced  violent 
cough  and  severe  dyspnoea,  which  gradually  subsided.  The  diffi- 
culty of  breathing  returned  in  paroxysms  upon  liis  making  a  deep 
inspiration,  or  after  certain  movements  of  tlie  body.  When  the 
larynx  was  compressed  externally,  the  man  felt  that  the  coin  waa 
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lying  opposite  the  fricold  piirtilage.  He  ivaa  now  licltl  with  his 
head  Jownwards  by  three  strong  men,  was  shaken  once  or  twice  ' 
that  position^  and  his  larjiix  was  moved  from  side  to  aide,  when  tJui 
shilling  ro^ntored  liia  mouth  and  droppol  out  upon  Uie  floor.  Dur- 
ing this  process  lie  suffered  neither  eough  nor  dj'spnfea.  My  friend 
Dr.  G.  B.  Halford,  wlien  house-smgeon  at  the  M'oatniinator  Hos- 
pital, adoptt^^i  sucix<sslullr  a  similar  mode  of  treatment  in  the 
of  a  man  who,  on  the  evening  previous  to  his  admission,  had  aosa- 
dentally  lot  slip  a  shilling  into  his  windpipe, 

NotwithsU'inding  the  success  of  the  treatment  adopted  in  the^a 
and  a  few  similar  oases,  it  not  unfreipiently  produces  groat  disD-esa, 
and,  oeeasionaJly,  endangers  the  life  of  the  patient,  unless  tlw 
attempt  at  removal  Ja  preceded  by  making  an  artificial  opening 
the  windpipe.  By  adojrting  this  measure,  a  free  aperture  exists  for 
respiration,  sjiasm  of  the  glottis  disappears,  and  the  foreign  sub- 
stance is  either  expelled  through  tlie  artificial  opening,  or  fiills 
through  the  glottis  into  the  mouth. 

When  the  symptoms  indicate  with  certainty  the  existence  of  a 
foreign  body  in  tl]e  larynx,  laryngotomy  should  be  purfurmed 
unless  the  patient  is  very  young,  when  the  trachea  should  bo  openedl 
iusteafl.  Before  jiroceeding  to  either  operation,  chloroform  shouKI 
be  administered,  which,  by  quieting  tJio  patient,  and  allaying  irrit^ 
bility  of  the  respiratory  organs,  faiours  the  expulsion  of  the  foreign 
substance.  In  performing  laryngotomy  for  the  extraction  of  It 
foreign  body  from  tlio  lai^  iix,  tlie  opening  in  the  crico-thyroid  space 
should  be  as  large  as  possible.  As  soon  as  the  larynx  is  oj>ened, 
the  foreign  body  may  escape  from  the  wound  during  expiration  or 
in  a  fit  of  oowghiiig,  or  may  be  driven  up  tlu-ough  the  glottis  into, 
the  mouth,  and  either  at  once  be  ejected,  or  swallowe<l  by  tlie! 
patient  If,  however,  the  foreign  substance  cannot  bo  got  rid  of  byi 
these  means,  tJie  patient's  body  should  be  inverted,  and  the  laryni 
compressetl  externally,  or  suceussiou  may  be  tried.  If  theso  mean 
fait,  die  larynx  should  be  cai-efiilly  explored  with  a  probe,  and 
situation  of  the  substance  ascertained ;  when  It  should  bo  gent 
extracted  by  a  pair  of  forceps  through  the  wound.  Tliis  shonld  bi 
enlarged,  if  necessary,  by  carrying  the  incision  upwards  throng] 
tlie  ttijToid  cartitnge,  or  downwards  througli  tlie  cricoid,  when  Uv 
ibnjign  substance  may  be  pushed  up  by  a  bouglo,  or  the  Rngetj 
through  tlie  glottis,  into  the  mouth. 

When  the  foreign  body  is  lodged  in  the  trachea  or  bronoliOA^ 
tracheotomy  should  bo  performed ;  and  it  is  of  especial  imi<ort&nM 
to  make  the  opening  into  this  tube  of  large  size     I'be  opening 
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should  be  at  least  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length  in  tlie  adult, 
and  not  less  than  one  inch  in  the  child.  I  have,  in  more  than  one 
instance,  seen  much  difficulty  experienced  in  the  attempt  to  remove 
a  foreign  body  when  the  opening  in  the  trachea  was  small,  the 
substance  having  been  discliarged  easily  on  enlargement  of  the 
wound.  As  soon  as  tlie  windpipe  is  opened,  the  foreign  substance, 
if  loose  in  the  tulx;,  may  bo  exj>elled  tlu*ough  the  wound,  sometimes 
with  considerable  force,  and  to  some  distance ; — in  one  case  in  which 
I  saw  this  happen,  the  Surgeon  was  on  the  point  of  laying  open 
the  larj'nx,  with  the  intention  of  middng  a  more  complete  explora- 
tion, when  the  nurse  discovered  the  foreign  substance,  a  small 
pebble,  encased  in  mucus,  lying  on  the  bed-clothes;  it  had,  no 
doubt,  been  expelled  on  the  enlargement  of  the  tracheal  wound, 
without  the  Surgeon  being  aware  of  its  having  been  ejected.  Or  the 
foreign  substance  may  become  lodged  on  the  margins  or  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  wound,  when  it  should  be  removed  with  for- 
ceps; or  it  may  pass  along  the  natural  route,  through  the  gullet  into 
the  moutlu  If  this  result  should  not  occur,  which  is  not  unlikely 
if  the  substance  has  descended  into  the  bronchus,  the  body  of  the 
patient  should  be  inverted,  and  shaken  tln*ee  or  foiu:  times,  or  the 
upper  part  of  the  back  should  be  struck  smartly  two  or  tln*ee  times 
with  the  hand;  by  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  foreign  substance 
mav  be  dislodged.  If  this  mode  of  treatment  is  found  insufficient 
to  dislodge  the  foreign  substance  from  the  bronchus,  an  attempt 
hliould  bo  made  to  extract  it  by  means  of  forceps.  Although  several 
cases  are  recorded  in  which  the  extraction  of  a  foreign  substance 
from  tlie  bronchus  has  been  successfully  performed  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  forceps,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  a  difficult 
and  dangerous  proceeding,  and  shoidd  never  be  resorted  to  until 
other  milder  measures  have  failed.  The  introduction  of  anv  instru- 
nient  into  the  trachea  or  bronchus  usually  excites  violent  convulsive 
cough,  with  heaving  of  the  chest,  and  lividity  of  the  face.  Sir  B. 
Brodie  remarks  upon  this  point,  "  Li  the  dead  body,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  projKjr  forecj)S,  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  extracting  a 
sixi)enoe  or  a  half-sovereign  from  the  bronchus.  But  even  here  it 
18  not  always  accomplished  on  the  first  trial.  If  the  forceps  be,  as 
they  ought  to  be,  carefully  and  gently  handled,  the  blades  may 
actually  slide  over  the  surface  of  the  coin  without  any  sensation 
being  communicated  to  the  hand  of  the  Surgeon  which  will  make 
Lim  aware  of  the  circumstance ;  or  they  may  be  passed  downwards 
on  one  side  of  the  bronchus,  while  the  coin  lies  on  the  other.  Li 
the  attempt  to  seize  it,  the  forceps  sometimes  grasps  the  bifurcation 
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of  the  trachea,  or  one  of  tlio  Bubdivisions  of  the  bronehiM, 
of  the  foreign  hody.  Including  the  depth  oftlie  external  wound, 
the  inetrument  must  bo  iutroduL-ed  to  the  distance  of  from  four  and 
a  half  to  five  inches  before  it  roa«hes  to  the  upper  extremity  of  tin 
broDchus;  and  in  order  that  the  whole  of  the  bronehu.s  should  b» 
explored,  it  must  penetrate  still  otic  inch  and  a  Iialf  further.  But 
in  the  living  person  there  ore  difficidties  of  which  no  hnowtedgft 
can  be  obtained  from  experiments  on  the  dead  body.  Wo  foanii 
tliat  every  attempt  to  use  the  forceps  occ^ioned  a  convulsive  actioB 
of  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles,  and  violent  coughing." 
If,  however,  all  other  means  fail  to  remove  the  foreign  substance 
carefiil  exploration  should  be  made  in  the  bronchus  with  the  fom^ 
or  blunt  hook,  and  au  attempt  made  to  extract  it  It  is  hanlly 
necessary  to  aay  that  these  explorations  should  be  conducted  iu  tl 
most  gentle  manner,  and  should  never  be  continued  longer  than 
few  seconds  at  a  time. 

If  the  foreign  substance  resists  all  means  of  removal,  the  patita 
should  be  placed  in  bed,  the  edges  of  the  wound  in  the  CrachM 
kept  open,  and  the  front  of  the  neck  covered  with  a  piece  ofgau2e,ta 
prevent  the  iugress  of  any  additional  substuneo. 

Larynootomy  and  Tracheotomy. 

The  air-passage  may  be  opened  in  tliree  different  situations: 
through  the  crico-tliyroid  membrane  (larj-iigotomy),  tlirough  th« 
cricoid  cartUage  and  upper  rings  of  the  trachea  (laryngo-trache- 
otomy),  or  through  the  trachea  below  the  isthmus  of  tlie  thyroid 
gland  (tracheotomy). 

Laryugotomy.  The  crico-thyroid  space,  in  which  this  ojeratJoQ 
is  performed,  ia  very  superficial,  and  may  be  casUy  felt  beoeatll 
the  skin  as  a  depressed  spot,  about  an  inch  below  tlio  pomonc 
Adami ;  it  is  crossed  transversely  by  a  small  artery,  tho 
thyroid,  tho  division  of  which  is  seldom  accompanied  by 
hemorrhage.  Laryugotomy  is,  anatomically  considered,  a  very 
Bimple  o]>eratton,  can  moat  readily  be  performed,  and  should 
always  be  prefen-ed  when  particular  circumstances  do  not  render 
the  operation  of  tracheotomy  absolutely  necessary.  The  operation 
IB  performed  thus:  The  head  being  thn)wn  back,  and  steadied  by  an 
assistant,  the  finger  is  passed  over  the  front  of  the  neck,  and  tl» 
crioo-thyroid  depression  felt  for.  The  larynx  having  been  fixed, 
a  vertical  incision,  about  an  inch  in  length,  is  made  tlirough  the 
skin,  in  the  middhi  line,  over  ihia  spot;  and  when  all  bleeding 
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has  ceased,  the  erico-thyroid  membrane  is  divided  to  a  sufficient 
extent  to  allow  of  the  introduction  of  a  large  curved  tube.  If 
the  opening  in  the  membrane  is  not  sufficiently  krge,  it  may  be 
lengthened  by  continuing  the  incision  tlirough  the  cricoid  cartilage, 
Li  some  cases  the  introduction  of  the  tube  is  borne  very^  quietly ; 
in  others,  it  produces  much  iiTitation,  cough,  and  sense  of  choking. 
If  such  be  the  case,  tlic  tube  must  be  removed,  and  the  Surgeon 
may  then  adopt  tlie  plan,  suggested  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  of  cutting 
out  a  small  piece  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  and  the  neighbouring 
membrane.  Laryngotomy  is  more  suitable  in  adult  males  than 
in  females  or  children,  because  the  larynx  is  larger,  and  the  crico- 
tliyroid  apace  very  wide. 

This  apparently  simple  operation  requires  caution  in  its  per- 
formance. I  have  known  an  instance  in  which  a  Siu-geon,  called  on 
suddenly  to  perform  it,  cut  dovm  through  the  thyro-hyoid  space, 
inst^jad  of  through  the  crico-thjToid ;  and  in  another  case,  the  in- 
cision through  the  integument  was  made  in  the  usual  situation, 
and  the  crico-thyroid  membrane  divided,  but  the  tube  was  passed 
down  between  this  membrane  and  the  mucous  lining  of  the  air-tube, 
the  cavity  of  the  larynx  not  having  been  opened  into  at  all. 

Ttxii'heotomi/.  In  this  operation  the  trachea  is  usually  opened  be- 
low the  istlunus  of  the  thyroid  gland.  The  shoulders  should  be  well 
raised,  and  the  head  moderately  extended,  which  tlirows  the  windpipe 
ibrwards,  and  stretches  the  skin  of  the  neck ;  the  head  should  be 
supix)rted  by  an  assistant,  and,  if  the  patient  is  a  child,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  confine  the  limbs  by  means  of  a  towel  piimed  round 
the  body ;  an  incision,  about  two  inches  in  length,  is  made  tlirough 
the  skin  in  the  median  Une  of  the  neck,  from  a  little  below  the  cri- 
coid cartilage  to  the  top  of  the  sternum.  The  anterior  jugular  veins 
should  be  avoided  by  keeping  exactly  in  the  median  line ;  the  deep 
fascia  should  then  be  cut  through,  and  the  contiguous  borders  of 
the  stenio-hyoid  muscles  separated  from  each  other.  A  quantity 
of  loose  areolar  tissue,  containing  the  inferior  thyroid  veins,  must 
then  be  scparate<l  from  the  front  of  the  trachea  with  tlie  handle  of 
the  scali»el;  and  when  the  trachea  is  well  exposed,  it  should  be 
oj>ened  by  inserting  the  knife  into  it,  dividing  two  or  three  of  its 
rings  from  below  upwards.  Opening  the  trachea  may  be  facilitated 
by  directing  the  patient,  if  he  is  conscious,  to  swallow  ;  by  which 
tlie  larynx  is  raised,  and  the  windpipe  elongated  and  made  tense. 

One  of  the  chief  dangers  to  be  guarded  against  in  tliis  operation 
is  the  occurrence  of  lia^morrhage.  Tliis  may  arise  from  division  of 
the  isthmus  of  the  Uiyroid  gland,  or  from  a  wound  of  either  of  its 


lobes;  ft-om  wound  of  the  inferior  thjToid  veins  wlnVli  Up  in  front 
of  the  trachea ;  from  wound  of  the  carotid,  or  from  the  di^'ision  of 
some  anueunl  iirterial  branch.  The  anterior  jugulnr  veius  may  he 
avoided  by  niiiking  the  incisions  exactly  in  the  median  line.  If 
the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gLiod  is  likely  to  be  interfered  with,  it 
should  be  push<.>d  upwards;  for  iilthoiigh  complete  division  of  it  is 
not  alwaja  followed  by  hiemorrhage,  it  is  very  frequently  so, — ^this 
difFcrpnco  probably  depending  on  the  variation  in  the  thickncts  of 
the  isthmus  in  different  subjects.  If  much  ha>morrhiige  follows  tbo 
accidental  division  of  the  branches  of  tlie  inferior  thyroid  veim, 
the  bleeding  should  he  restrained  by  pressure,  or,  if  neee&sajy,  by 
ligature.  Deaault  mentions  that  the  carotid  was  opened  in  an  operas 
tion  for  tracheotomy,  in  consequence  of  the  trachea  not  being  firmly 
fixed,  and  the  patient  was  lost.  Caution  on  tlie  part  of  the  opera- 
tflr  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  aioid  this  vessel,  or  any  unuBunl 
arterial  branch  ascending  in  front  of  the  trachea,"  Under  all  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  use  the  knife  as  IJttls 
as  possible  during  the  latter  part  of  the  operation,  and  to  restrwn 
all  liagmorrhago  before  the  trachea  is  opened,  as  blood  may  other- 
wise  pass  int«  the  trachea  and  suffocate  the  patient ;  an  oeeurreoce 
which  has  not  unfrequontly  happonoil.  In  childreii  especially  the 
dissection  requires  great  caution,  on  account  of  their  extreme  rest- 
lessness ;  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  transKx  and  steady  the  trauhe* 
with  a  sliarp  hook,  before  opening  it.  It  frequently  hapiiens  that  i 
the  danger  of  suffocation  is  so  imminent  before  and  during  the ' 
operation,  that  it  becomes  of  essential  importance  to  open  the  traoheSf 
and  introduce  tlie  canula  as  rapidly  as  possible.  It  is  in  these  cases 
more  especially  that  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from  blood  raan- 
ing  into  the  windpipe,  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is  necessary  to. 
perform  tlio  operation  adding  to  tlie  risk  of  haemorrhage  occurring; 
If  Uie  amount  of  blood  which  passes  into  the  trachea  is  small,  a 
violent  fit  of  spasmodic  cough  will,  in  aU  probability,  expttl  it 
through  tlie  canula.  If  the  hiemorrhage  is  more  considerable,  and 
the  patient  a  eliild,  be  may  be  tumul  upon  Ills  face,  to  favour  the 
escape  of  the  blootl,  and  to  ]>reveiit  tlie  entrance  of  more.  Bat 
sometimes  the  amount  of  blood  which  gains  admission  into  the  tube 
is  so  great,  and  the  patient  is  so  debilitated,  that  he  has  not  strength 
to  expectorate;  under  these  circumstances,  the  Surgeon's  lips  edionld 

*  In  Maiiilwuin'*  Suri/ieal  Uhiematiotu,  ji.  33fl,  n  ease  ib  recorded  in 
which  the  artei-ia  jinioininuta  crossed  the  U-Acliea  in  the  situution  in  whirlt 
(iiis  tube  is  opened  in  tracheotomy,  so  tliBt  it  was  thought  itdvtsablu  not  to 
proceed  with  the  opei'Btiaa. 
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be  applied  to  the  wound,  or  to  a  catheter  introduced  into  tlie  tracliea, 
tlie  blood  removed  by  suction,  and  artificial  respiration  performed. 
The  haemorrhage  may  be  considerably  restrained  by  introducing  the 
canula  as  soon  as  jwssible,  so  as  to  allow  free  ingress  of  air ;  for  the 
obstructed  respiration,  together  with  the  struggles  of  the  patient, 
produce  groat  engorgement  of  all  the  veins  of  the  neck,  and  nothing 
tends  so  much  to  favour  a  return  of  venous  blood,  and  a  quiescent 
stiitc  of  the  parts,  as  a  free  passage  of  air  into  the  trachea.  As  soon 
as  the  trachea  is  divided,  thfe  cliin  should  be  approximated  towards 
the  che.st,  and  the  edges  of  the  wound  held  asmider  by  sharp  hooks ; 
by  these  means  tlie  escape  of  any  foreign  substance  will  be  facili- 
tated ;  or  in  those  cases  where  the  trachea  lies  very  deeply  beloAV 
the  surface,  as  in  thick,  short-necked  people,  the  difficulty  of  keep- 
ing the  edges  of  the  tracheal  wound  separated  may  be  obviated 
by  passing  a  ligature  through  the  edge  of  the  womid  on  each  side 
of  the  oi>cning,  when  the  operator  cim  at  will  open  or  close  the 
wound.  If  the  chief  object  of  the  operation  is  to  establish  an  arti- 
ficial opening  for  respiration,  an  aperture  sufficiently  large  should 
be  made  to  introduce  a  curved  silver  canula,  as  in  the  operation  of 
laryngotomy ;  or  the  Surgeon  may  remove  a  small  segment  of  some 
of  the  tracheal  rings :  but  tlio  latter  proceeduig  should  never  be 
adopted  miless  absolutely  necessary,  as  there  is  some  risk  of  the 
trachea  contracting  after  the  operation.  Tlie  canula  used  should 
vary  in  size  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient ;  as  a  general  rule, 
both  apertures  in  it  should  be  sufficiently  large  to  achnit  as  much 
air  as  would  pass  tlirough  the  rima  in  health  ;  the  tube  should  be 
of  nearly  unifomi  diameter  throughout,  slightly  curved,  and  should 
fit  pretty  accurately  in  the  oi)ening  in  the  trachea ;  this  prevents 
the  entrance  of  blootl  into  the  tube ;  if,  however,  too  much  pressure 
exists  either  on  the  margins  of  the  opening,  or  upon  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  trachea,  ulceration  may  be  produced.*  A  double 
canula  should  always  bo  used ;  the  hmer  one,  which  slightly  pro- 
jects at  its  lower  extremity,  should  be  withdrawn  from  time  to  time, 
to  clear  it  of  any  mucus  or  blood  that  may  accumulate  ui  it.  Tlie 
tube  is  retained  in  its  position  by  tapes  passed  through  a  ring  on 
each  si<lo  of  the  canula,  and  fastened  behind  the  neck.  Some  very 
practical  suggestions  upon   the  kind  of  canula  to  be  used  in  this 


•  Mr.  John  Wood  lias  recorded  a  case  of  ti-acheotomy,  in  wliich  "  the 
tracheotomy  tube  in  respiration  had  caused  an  ulceration  downward,  reach- 
ing at  length  the  coats  of  tlie  innominate  artery,  into  which  a  small  opening 
lia<i  formed,  producing  fatal  heBmon-hage."  Trans.  Path,  Soo.  Lond,  vol.  xi. 
p.  20. 
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operation  arc  made  by  Dr.  Fuller."     Tlic  mnulse  generally  eolil  ly 

iiifitriiinent-inakui's  are  not  lar^  enougli  tij  admit  ^utticient  air  for 

}  respiration :  it  must  be  obvious  that  as  uucb  air  should  pass  through 

[   tlio    artificial    opening  as    ordinarily  passc-s   tlirou^h    the    rinui  in 

I  healtli ;  but  this  cannot  take  place  by  means  of  the  tubes  in  ordinal^ 

I  use.  In  some  of  the  cantdfc  made,  the  shape  of  whieh,  being  conical, 

r  is  well  adapted  for  tlieir  paMage  into  the  trachea,  the  upper  opening 

\  is  sutScieut.ly  large,  but  the  lower  one  ia  contracted  to  at  lea«t  a 

I  third  of  the  size  of  tlie  upper  one,  and  conse<[uent]y  can  admit  of 

1  only  a  verj'  small  amount  of  nir.     In  the  curved  cylindrical  canuJa, 

'  also  in  (Ximnion  use,  it  is  true  Uiat  the  opening  is  of  Uio  Bame  siu 

at  both  ends  of  the  tube,  but  the  diameter  of  the  tube  of  tho  largect 

I  size  is  not  half  the  sixe  of  the  rima  during  inspiration.     One  of  the 

best  canula?  at  present  in  use  is  that  invented  by  Dr.  Fuller;  It  oou- 

eists  of  II  bivalve  tube,  so  made  that  it  may  be  introduced  closed,  tha 

blades  being  ex])anded  by  means  of  a  spring  as  soon  as  its  ioBcrtaon 

is  eifectcd.     The  shape  of  tlic  instrument  ia  such  as  to  readily  allow 

■  of  its  admission ;  its  size  when  opened,  large  enough  to  [jermit  a  free 

passage  of  air ;  and  it  is  so  consti-uctetl  as  to  prevent  obstruction 

from  innciis, — a  frequent  occunv?nce  with  those  in  common  use. 

The  dangers  attendant  upon  the  operation  of  tracheotomy  have 
led  Some  Surgeons  to  propose  other  situations  tor  its  performanoet 
and  instruments  of  various  kinds  have  been  devised  to  render  it 
more  easy  and  safe, 

Larynifo-tracheotomy  is  that  modification  of  the  operation  wbioh 
consists  in  opening  the  air-passage  between  the  cricoid  cartilage  and 
I  tlie  isthmus  of  tlie  thyroid  gland.  Anatomically  considered,  this 
>  operation  is  as  dangerous  as  that  of  tracheotomy,  on  account  of  tiw 
largo  transverse  communicating  branches  between  the  tlij-roid  veinfl 
covering  the  spot,  whilst  tlie  interspace  between  the  cricoid  carti- 
lage and  the  istlunus  of  tlie  tbjToid  glaud  is  so  small  tliat  lui  (qwn- 
ing  of  sufficient  size  cannot  be  made  eitlier  to  introduce  a  tube  anf- 
iiuiently  large,  or  to  allow  of  the  exit  of  any  foreign  substance  from 
the  trachea  ;  and  if  tho  aperture  is  enlarged  by  extending  the  wcond 
downwards,  tlie  isthmus  of  the  tlivniid  can  hardly  fail  to  be  divided^ 
by  which  great  hiemorrhage  may  be  produced. 

An  instnmient,  ciiUed  tlie  tracheotome,  has  beeu  invented,  lor  (he 
more  easy  jwrformanco  of  the  operation  of  tracheotomy,  luid  to 
obviate  the  danger  caused  by  the  passage  of  blood  into  tlic  trachea 


•  See  hia  valuable  paper  on  "  Tracheotomy  in  Croup,"  Htd.-CJiir,  Tratu. 
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during  this  operation.  It  consists  of  a  curved  trocar  and  canula, 
wliich  is  intended  to  be  tlirust  into  the  air-passage  at  the  point 
selected  by  the  operator,  after  tlie  usual  preliminary  incisions  have 
been  made  to  expose  the  trachea.  Besides  the  great  inconvenience  of 
the  instrument,  and  the  danger  attendant  on  its  use,  especially  in 
children,  it  is  quite  ina])plicable  in  cases  of  croup,  and  in  retention 
of  a  foreign  substance  in  the  air-passage,  and  does  not  in  all  cases 
prevent,  when  used,  the  occurrence  of  hajmorrhage  into  the  trachea. 
It  cannot,  therefore,  be  recommended  as  a  substitute  for  the  opera- 
tions aljovo  described.  Another  instrument  has  been  invented,  by 
Mr.  Henry  Tliompson,  consisting  of  two  blades  connected  together 
at  one  extremity  by  a  hinge,  .and  capable  of  being  accurately  closed 
or  separated  by  a  screw.  At  one  end  the  blades  are  bent  down 
at  an  angle,  provided  with  sharp  cutting  edges,  and  so  constructed 
tliat,  when  closed,  they  form  merely  a  single  edge.  When  the  instru- 
ment is  used,  the  blades  are  closed,  and  the  cutting  point  is  intro- 
duced transversely  into  the  windpipe,  between  the  first  and  second 
rings  of  the  trachea,  the  exact  position  of  tliis  part  ha\Tng  been  pre- 
viously ascertained  with  the  finger ;  then  the  blades  are  opened,  by 
a  screw,  a  sufficient  extent  to  admit  the  cauula.  When  this  lias  been 
introduoed,  tlie  blades  are  withdrawn.  I  have  never  seen  this  instru- 
ment used,  and  it  appears  quite  inapplicable  in  many  cases  in  which 
tracheotomy  is  necessary. 

Tlie  aflx3r-treatment  to  be  adopted,  after  opening  the  air-passage, 
is  of  even  greater  importance  than  the  operation  iteolf.  Tlie  patient 
should  be  placed  in  a  room  the  temperatui'e  of  which  is  warm  and 
equable,  and  every  means  should  be  adopted  to  ward  oif  inflam- 
mation of  the  air-passages ;  an  oc<jurrence  not  unlikely  to  be  pro- 
duced from  the  introduction  of  cold  air  into  the  trachea.  In  the 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  the  inhalation  of  the  vapour  of  steam  is 
used  with  much  benefit.  The  bed  is  surroimded  with  curtains  or 
bhinkets,  and  a  jet  of  steam  admitted  from  the  end  of  a  tube  con- 
nected with  a  tea-kettle.  The  general  treatment  must  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  injury  or  disease  for  which  the  opera- 
tion is  performed.  It  should  be  remembered,  tliat  in  all  cases  these 
t»perations  are  had  recourse  to  to  facilitate  respiration,  and  to  afford 
time  for  the  exliibition  of  the  remedies  most  calculated  to  promote 
reitovery.  An  exi)erienced  nurse,  or  assistant,  should  remain  con- 
stantly at  the  bedside  of  the  patient,  to  remove  any  mucus  or  blood 
that  may  from  time  to  time  obstruct  tlie  canula.  If  this  substance 
is  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  tube,  and  no  one  is  at  hand  to 
remove  it,  the  patient  runs  imminent  risk  of  suiibcation.     J£  a 
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L  (loubk  oarnilu  is  used  from  the  first,  tlic  inner  one  may  occaeion- 

I  ally  be  witlidrawD  odiI  oleened.     If  a  single  one  is  used,  it  may 

Ike  kept   ])orvious  by  passing  tliroiigh   it,  from  time  to  time,  a 

F'feather,  or  a  probe  armed  at  its  ostremity  witli  a  piece  of  lint  or 

sponge.     In  niof<t  cases,  atWr  the  o]>eration,  a  copious  socrett<« 

of  viscid  mucus  takes  place ;  tliia  accumulates  in  the  trachea,  aod^ 

I  the  patient  being  unable  to  expectorate  easily,  the  end  of  the  cuiuis 

may  at  any  moment  liccome  obstructed ;  and  tins  is  especially  liable 

to  occur  during  tlie  first  few  hours  after  tlio  ojieration ;   and  if  it 

bapjtens  when  the  patient  is  asleep,  and  carelessly  wntebeil,  he 

I  muy  die  suffocated.     When  the  patient  wislics  to  coiij;h  or  speak, 

ha  should  be  iiistmctcd  to  draw  in  a  full  breath,  and  then  close  Uie 

oriliee'  of  the  tube  witli  his  finger ;  expectoration  con  tlien  be  easily 

performed,  and  tlie  voice  may  be  heard,  though  not  very  audible. 

When  tlie  disease  or  injury  for  which  the  operation  is  itcrfonned 
is  cured,  and  when  &oe  respiration  is  established  through  the  natural 
channel,  the  tube  may  be  withdrawn,  and  the  wound  in  the  trachea 
closed.  But  it  occasionally  liappens  that  normal  respiration  can 
never  be  rc&tablished ;  it  tlien  becomes  necessary  to  wear  a  tulM 
for  the  remainder  of  life.  Tlie  tube  may  then  bo  provided  with  a 
valve,  opening  inwards,  which  admits  of  the  patient  brootliitig 
tlirough  the  tube,  and  expiring  by  the  glottis ;  by  this  means  be 
is  able  to  speak  as  well  as  before  tlie  operation.  It  is  necessary  to 
withdraw  the  tube  occasionally,  in  order  to  keep  it  clean,  or  it  may 
become  corroded,  and  fall  into  the  trachea.  A  case  is  nient!on«l 
by  Mr.  South,"  of  a  man  in  whom  a  tube  bad  been  introiluced  two 
years  and  a  half  previously;  the  tube  became  corroded,  the  part 
within  the  windpipe  falling  into  the  trachea,  and  nearly  suffocating 
the  patient.  It  was,  however,  ultimately  expelled  in  a  violent  fit  of 
expectoi'ation,  when  tliv  patient  experienced  immediate  relief. 

When  the  tube  has  been  worn  for  a  considerable  time,  the  cavity 
of  Uio  larynx  becomes  so  much  contracted,  Utat  it  is  necessary,  in 
many  cases,  if  not  in  all,  for  respiration  to  be  carried  on  tlunugh 
the  artificial  opening.  In  the  Museum  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital,f  may  he  seen  tlie  larynx  and  trachea  of  a  man  on  whom  tts 
o[>cratioii  of  tracheotomy  was  [wrformed  twelve  years  before  death ; 
the  patient  continuing  to  the  time  of  his  death  to  breathe  tlirough 
a  canula  passed  through  the  opening  made  in  the  operation.  The 
orifice  in  the  trachea  is  situated  immediately  below  the  cricoid  caiti- 
liig&  The  rima  glottidis  is  almost  closed  by  the  thiekcning  and  cou- 


•  CluUu*'$  Sargeiy,  vol.  iL  p.  40U. 
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traction  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  larynx.  The  chorcte 
vocales  are  also  so  much  shortened  that  the  aryt^enoid  cartilages  are 
within  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  angle  of  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

Opening  the  air-passage  may  be  required  in  any  case  of  disease 
or  injury  which  produces  mechanical  impediment  to  the  passage  of 
air  from  the  mouth  into  the  trachea ;  in  cases  of  foreign  substances 
in  the  air-passages;  and  in  some  cases  of  suspended  animation, 
where  artificial  inflation  of  the  lungs  cannot  be  performed  by  the 
ordinary  means. 

When  a  foreign  body  is  lodged  in  the  air-passages,  an  operation 
for  its  immediate  removal  is  imperatively  demanded.  Tlie  situation 
of  the  incisions  will  depend  upon  the  site  of  the  intruding  substance ; 
laiyngotomy  being  selected  if  it  is  impacted  in  the  glottis ;  tracheo- 
tomy, if  the  foreign  suT^stance  is  lodged  in  the  trachea  or  bronchus. 

In  spasm  of  the  glottis,  the  Surgeon  is  frequently  compelled  to 
open  the  air-passage,  and  larjTigotomy  may  be  selected  as  the  easier 
oi)eration.  Temporary  occlusion  of  the  glottis  from  spasm  may  be 
pnxluced  from  various  causes ;  it  frequently  follows  a  blow  upon 
the  larj'nx ;  it  may  be  induced  by  tlie  impaction  of  a  foreign  sub- 
stance in  the  pharjTix,  or  up|)er  part  of  the  oesophagus ;  or  from 
the  pressure  of  a  tumour  upon  the  nerves  of  the  larynx,  as  in  some 
cases  of  aortic  aneurism,  where  the  tiunoiu*  implicates  the  recurrent 
larjTigcal  nerve,  producing  violent  pjiroxysms  of  spasm,  and  threat- 
ening suffocation.  Tracheotomy  has  been  proposed  as  a  palliative 
in  cases  of  hydrophobia  attended  with  much  suffocative  spasm  of 
the  larj-ngeal  muscles.  It  has  also  been  performed  in  some  cases  to 
relieve  urgent  dysjmooa  and  suffocative  spasm,  occasionally  present 
in  cases  of  tetanus  ;  and  it  has  been  frequently  had  recourse  to  since 
first  recommended  by  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  in  the  severer  forms  of 
epile]>sy,  attended  with  spasmodic  closure  of  the  glottis,  and  immi- 
nent risk  to  the  patient's  life. 

In  cut  throat,  tracheotomy  is  not  unfrequently  imperatively 
demanded,  in  those  cases  whore  oedema  of  the  glottis  has  super- 
vened, or  where  infiltration  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  larynx  is 
Bo  great  as  to  tlu'eaton  sutfocjition. 

In  inflammation  with  oedema  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  larynx, 
produced  by  the  inhalation  of  flame,  or  from  the  atteini)t  to  swal- 
low boiling  water,  the  mineral  acids,  or  any  other  corrosive  poison, 
or  in  the  owlema  of  the  mouth,  fauces,  and  glottis,  which  occasionally 
attends  tlie  exhibition  of  mercury,  laryngotomy  is  often  necessary,  if 
other  means  fail  to  afford  relief. 

In  some  cases  of  fracture  of  the  hyoid  bone,  with  displacement 
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of  the  fragments,  and  in  eases  of  fraetore  or  wonnds  of  the  carti- 
lages of  the  laijnx,  opening  the  air-passage  is  frequently  absolately 
necessary. 

In  inflammation  of  the  tongue,  in  tonsillitis,  and  pharyngitis^ 
where  the  oedema  is  so  great  as  to  produce  s^-mptoms  of  suffocation, 
it  mav  be  necessarv  to  have  recourse  to  larvngotomv. 

In  acute  oedema  of  the  larynx,  if  other  remedies  fail,  and  the 
symptoms  of  suffocation  become  at  all  urgent,  lan'ugotomy  should 
be  performed. 

In  acute  laryngitis,  croup,  and  diphtheria,  tracheotomy  is  often 
necessary,  to  relieve  the  urgent  symptoms  of  suffocation ;  thus  afford- 
ing a  longer  time  for  the  exhibition  of  remedies  calculated  to  allay 
the  disease,  and,  at  the  same  time,  frunishing  a  ready  exit  for  flakes 
of  false  membrane^  that  could  not  pass  through  the  rima  glottidis. 

In  chronic  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  larynx,  whether 
from  syphilitic  disease  or  phthisis,  threatening  suffocation  may  be 
induced  at  any  moment,  from  acute  oedema,  or  fix)m  spasm  of  the 
glottis ;  or  life  may  be  exhausted  more  gradually  by  constant  dysp- 
noea, spasmodic  cough,  and  purulent  expectoration.  In  these  cases, 
whenever  the  difficulty  of  breathing  is  so  great  as  to  threaten  suffo- 
cation, tracheotomy  should  be  performed.  In  many  cases,  although 
the  ultimate  recovery  of  the  patient  is  hopeless,  this  operation  affords 
much  relief,  and  life  is  not  unfrequently  greatly  prolonged. 

In  necrosis  of  the  lanTigeal  cartilages,  accompanied  not  unfre- 
quently with  abscess  around  the  larjTix,  tracheotomy  is  occasionally 
required,  to  save  life  from  threatened  suffocation. 

Pressure  on  any  part  of  the  larjTix  or  trachea  may  induce 
threatened  suffocation,  either  by  directly  occluding  the  passage  for 
the  transmission  of  air,  or  by  exciting  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the 
glottis.  If  produced  by  an  abscess  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these 
parts,  the  abscess  should  be  opened ;  if  from  diffuse  inflammation 
of  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  neck,  relief  may  be  obtained  by  free  in- 
cisions ;  if  from  the  presence  of  a  tumoin:,  the  tumour  should,  if 
possible,  be  removed;  and  if  from  an  aneurism,  ligature  of  the  ar- 
terj'  may  be  had  recourse  to :  if,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  remove 
the  obstruction,  as,  for  instance,  where  compression  of  the  trachea 
exists  from  bronchocele,  tracheotomy  must  be  had  recourse  to,  if  it 
can  be  performed  below  the  part  where  the  obstruction  exists. 

In  tumours,  warty  growths,  and  epithelioma  of  the  larjTix, 
tracheotomy  mav  be  performed  with  considerable  benefit  to  the 
patient,  whenever  life  is  threatened  by  suffocation. 
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Foreign  bodies  of  various  kinds  are  frequently  impacted  in  some 
part,  of  the  pliar}Tix:  where  these  are  thin  and  pointed,  such  as  pins, 
needles,  fish-bones,  bristles,  &c.,  tliey  most  frequently  become  en- 
tangled between  the  folds  of  the  soft  palate,  or  in  the  mucous  folds 
connecting  the  base  of  the  tongue  with  the  epiglottis ;  where  the 
foreign  substance  is  more  bulky,  such  as  a  portion  of  food,  or  a 
piece  of  money,  it  becomes  an-ested  in  the  lowest,  because  tlie  nar- 
rowest, part  of  the  pharjTix. 

However  small  the  foreign  substance  may  be,  much  discomfort 
18  produced  mitil  it  is  removed.  If  the  body  is  small,  pointed,  and 
retained  between  the  folds  of  the  soft  palate,  the  patient  probably 
complains  of  a  local  painful  sensation,  accompanied  in  some  cases 
with  difficulty  in  swallowing,  disposition  to  vomit,  and  occasional 
spasmodic  contraction  of  the  pharjnix  and  oesophagus.  If  the  foreign 
substance  should  have  penetrated  the  mucous  membrane  at  the  root 
of  the  tongue,  near  the  upper  orifice  of  the  larjiix,  in  addition  to 
the  above  symptoms,  cough,  with  difficulty  of  breathing,  sooner  or 
later  supen^enes.  An  interesting  case  is  related  by  Mr.  South,* 
showing  the  severe  symptoms  produced  by  the  retention  of  a  foreign 
body  in  this  situation,  and  the  necessity  of  a  careful  examination  for 
its  detection.  A  lady,  in  swallowing  a  morsel  of  food,  felt  a  sharp 
substance  become  lodged  in  her  throat,  which  produced  a  constant 
pricking,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  cough,  and  repeated 
attempts  at  deglutition.  She  was  examined  shortly  after  by  a  medi- 
cal man,  who,  finding  nothing,  considered  it  merely  a  case  of  local 
irritation,  and  treated  it  accordingly.  In  t>venty-four  hours  the 
sjTnptoms  became  aggravated  to  such  an  extent  as  to  tlireaten  im- 
mediate suffocation ;  and  when  seen  by  Mr.  Tunaley,  it  was  neces- 
sary at  once  to  i>erform  tracheotomy.  Subsecjuently  an  examination 
of  the  mouth  was  made  with  the  finger,  when  there  could  be  felt, 
when  an  attempt  to  swallow  was  made,  the  point  of  what  was  taken 
for  a  pin.  A  pair  of  dressing  forceps,  bent  for  the  purpose,  and 
passed  into  the  throat,  removed  this,  and  it  proved  to  be  a  bristle, 
about  an  inch  in  length,  which  he  considers  had  penetrated  the 
mucous  membrane  at  the  root  of  the  epiglottis,  and,  by  its  continued 
irritati<m,  had  produced  spasm  of  the  glottis. 

Foreign  bodies  of  largo  size  are  generally  arrested  at  the  lowest 


•  C Julius  8  Surgery t  voL  ii.  p.  381. 
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I  part  of'lho  pi larjnx,  just  where  this  sac  hwMJUiee  contimions  with 
I  tlie  cesopliagus,  and  usually  give  rise  to  much  distress,  fnnn  pressing 
npon,  or  irritating,  the  upper  end  of  tlit;  hirmx,  producing  a  sPnw 
I  of  choking,  fits  of  suffocating  cough,  and  constant  disposition  to 
vomit.  Foi-cign  suhstanees  in  this  situation  may  prove  fetal  in  a 
t  very  short  time,  from  dpasm  of  the  glottis,  or  by  compressing  the 
I  windpipe;  their  long-continued  presence  may  produce  influtnmation 
I  and  suppuration  ;  or  their  extreme  pressure  may  give  rise  to  g«n- 
.  grene  and  perforation  of  the  part.  L]  some  cases  death  occnnt  n 
I   suddenly  tliat  the  patient  is  supposed  to  have  died  from  apoplexy. 

Mr.  South  iiarratee  a  case,  in  wln'ch  he  examinetl  the  liody  of  a  maa  > 
I  who  was  brought  to  the  hospital,  and  was  supposed  to  have  died  of 
,  apoplexy.  On  accidentally  renio>-ing  the  tongue,  pharynx,  and 
I  neighbouring  parts,  an  enormous  lump  of  beef  was  found  completely 
•  filling  np  the  whole  pharynx,  and  compressing  tlie  epiglottis.  It 
L  was  ascertained  that,  whilst  eating  sonp  for  his  snpper,  he  suddenly 
I  rose  from  the  table,  wont  out  of  doors,  and  shortly  after  was  foood 
I  doud  near  the  tlireshold.  A  remarkable  instance  of  the  arrest  of  a 
I  foreign  substance  in  the  pharynx  is  narrated  by  the  same  anthor, 
occurring  twice  in  the  same  person,  who,  had  ho  not  been  n  medical 
I  man,  would  probably  have  been  suffocated  before  assistance  oonid 
L  have  boon  obtained.  In  eating  his  breakfast  (juickly,  he  snddenly 
I  felt  choked,  could  not  swallow  the  morsel  in  his  throat,  and  could 
r  not  breathe ;  he  thrust  his  fingers  back  to  trv  and  pull  out  the  morsr] 
I  of  food,  in  which  he  succeeded,  and  found  that  the  small  portion  of 
■  meat  swallowed  was  attachotl  by  a  tJiread  of  cellular  tissue  to  an- 
I  other  portion,  which  had  become  entangled  in  Ms  teeth,  and  tlio 
I  throatl  had  pressed  down  the  epiglottis,  so  that  everj-  effort  to  ewnj- 
flow  made  him  still  worse.  The  same  aoeident  occurred  a  second 
I  time,  but  was  in  the  same  way  relieved. 

I       When  called  to  a  patient,  sutferijig  frwra  the  retention  of  a  (broign   , 
f  body  in  the  pharynx,  the  Sm-geon  should  place  liim  in  a  chair  op{iO' 
L  Bite  a  good  light,  with  the  mouth  wHdely  opened ;  the  finger  should 
[  be  passed  into  the  pharynx,  and  em-eful  search  made  for  the  foreign 
body.     If  the  latter  is  small  and  pointed,  the  tongne  should  be  de- 
pressed, and  the  patient  made  to  inspire  deeply,  by  which  tJio  pillars 
of  the  fiinces  arc  raiswl  and  widely  separated ;  when,  not  tuifre- 
quontly,  tlie  extraneous  substance  may  bo  detected  projecting  from 
between  the  folds  of  the  soft  palate,  and  it  may  be  removed  witb  the 
finger-nail,  or  with  a  pair  of  dressing  foreeps.     Violent  retching  is 
not  unlikely  to  bo  produced  by  these  measures,  but  this  is  of  little 
Ounsc^ueuee ;  and  if  the  foreign  substance  is  largo  and  fixed  in  the 
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lower  paii;  of  tlio  pliarynx,  this  act  may  assist  its  expulsion.  If 
ininniieiit  suffocation  is  present,  and  the  extraneous  substance  so 
ini])acted  as  to  bo  incapable  of  extraction,  laryngotomy  should  be 
at  once  perfc^nned.  Tliis  operation  was  successfully  had  recourse 
to  by  Habicot,*  as  detailed  in  a  case  previously  referred  to. 

It  frcquontly  happens  that  the  painful  sensation  of  a  foreign 
body  remains  after  the  substance  has  been  removed,  or  has  passed 
into  the  stomach  ;  but  cases  have  occurred  in  which  a  foreign  sub- 
stunce  has  been  extracted,  yet  the  symptoms  still  contiimed,  and 
were  not  relieved  until  the  removal  of  a  second  substance,  which  for 
a  time  had  esc^iped  notice. 

A  foreign  body  may  remain  impacted  in  the  pharynx  for  a  con- 
siderable jKjriod.  A  case  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Ogier  Ward,t  where  a 
lialfponny  was  impacteil  in  the  pharynx  of  a  child  for  eight  months. 
His  mother  stated  that  she  supposed  he  swallowed  a  halfpemiy  with 
which  he  was  playing,  as  he  began  to  choke  immediately,  and  the 
coin  could  not  1k)  foiuid,  and  from  that  moment  his  breathing  was 
stridulous.  He  constantly  dribbled  a  thick  mucus,  and  could  only 
8uck  one  mouthful  of  milk  at  a  time,  being  forced  to  withdraw  from 
the  breast  at  each  effort  of  swallowing.  Tliese  symptoms,  together 
with  cough,  continued  for  eight  montks,  when  one  morning  his 
mother  brought  him,  looking  comparatively  well,  and  produced  tlie 
half])eimy,  which  she  said  ho  had  taken  out  of  his  mouth,  and  put 
in  his  father's  hand,  after  a  severe  fit  of  coughing  the  day  before. 
The  lialf|)enny  was  much  worn  and  corroded,  and  covered  with 
a  thick  coating  of  dried  mucus  or  masticated  food.  From  tliis 
time  the  patient  gradually  improved.  Monro  mentions  a  case  in 
which  an  extraneous  substance,  detained  at  the  orighi  of  the  gullet, 
became  lodged  in  a  sac  of  some  length,  which  descended  beliind 
the  fesophagus ;  and  RokitanskyJ  remarks  that  "  sometimes  small 
liard  bodies,  such  as  cherry-stones,  give  rise  to  serious  occurrences, 
l)y  causing  at  different  parts  of  the  oesophagus,  but  chiefly  at  the 
lower  constrictor  of  the  jJiarynx,  the  formation  of  diverticida." 

Foreign  Bodies  in  the  (Esophagus. 

The  peculiiir  fimction  of  the  oesophagus  renders  it  extremely 
probable  that  a  solid  substance  may  be  retained  in  it  during  its 
passage  from  the  pharjTix  into  the  stomach ;  and  although  a  foreign 


*  Mem.  tie  I* Acad,  de  Chirurgie,  t.  xii.  p.  243. 
t  Path.  Trans,  Land.  1^48-49. 
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body  may  become  fixed  in  any  part  of  this  tube,  its  lodgment  is 
usually  effected  either  at  its  commencement,  opposite  the  cricoid 
cartilage,  or  at  the  lower  end,  just  above  the  diaphragm^  as  it  is 
in  these  situations  that  the  tube  is  narrowest. 

Tlio  substances  which  have  been  retained  in  this  tube  are  verv 
various :  articles  of  food,  such  as  pieces  of  crust  or  imperfectly 
chewed  meat,  portions  of  bone,  pieces  of  money,  stones,  pins,  needlef^, 
buttons,  knives,  forks,  scissors,  spoons,  keys,  a  chestnut,  a  small 
apple,  a  fish-hook,  artificial  teeth,  the  handle  of  a  punch-ladle. 

The  symptoms  and  ultimate  effects  produced  by  tlio  retention  of 
a  foreign  body  in  the  oesophagus  vary,  according  to  its  size,  shape, 
and  situation. 

If  the  foreign  body  is  small,  it  may  produce  simple  irritation, 
with  more  or  less  dysj)hagia.  Its  long-continued  presence  may  ex- 
cite inflammation  of  the  oesophagus,  which  may  gradually  advance 
to  suppuration  and  ulceration.  In  the  museum  of  St.  Greorge's 
Hospital  is  part  of  the  oesophagus  of  a  dog,  showing  a  largo  piece  of 
bone  impacted  in  its  walls,  which  had  produced  ulceration  and 
partial  sloughing,  and  subsequently  extensive  suppuration  in  the 
mediastinal,  and  the  jJeural  and  pericardial  cavities.  Tlie  bone  had 
apparently  been  swallowed  along  with  other  food,  and  had  become 
fixed  in  the  situation  above  mentioned.  In  the  same  museum  is  a 
specimen,  from  a  case  recorded  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Ogle,*  in  which  the 
arrest  of  a  portion  of  bone  in  the  oesophagus  was  followed  by  ulcera- 
tion of  an  intervertebral  substance,  and  disease  of  the  spinal  cord ; 
and  Dr.  Dmican  of  Edinburgh f  has  related  a  case  in  which  the 
sharp  points  of  the  metallic  setting  of  some  false  teeth,  arrested  in 
the  oesophagus,  caused  ulceration  of  the  tube,  which  opened  into 
the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  produced  fatal  lijemorrhage. 

A\Tien  the  foreign  substance  is  small,  pointed,  and  sharp,  such 
as  a  nail,  pin,  or  needle,  it  may  perforate  the  mucous  membrane, 
and  be  so  firmly  retained  there  as  to  be  incapable  of  removal ; 
or  it  may  pierce  the  oesophagus,  and  subsequently  approach  the 
aorta  or  trachea,  J  or  it  may  travel  to  different  parts  of  the  body, 
approaching  the  surface  in  a  remote  situation,  after  the  la})se  of 
montlis  or  years,  where  an  abscess  may  fonn,  out  of  wliich  it  is 
discharged.  In  some  cases  the  foreign  substance  becoines  loosened 
by  ulceration  of  tlie  adjoining  part  of  the  tube,  and  is  cither  got  rid 
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of  by  vomiting,  or  descends  into  the  stomach,  when  it  is  voided  witli 
tlio  fa?ces. 

If  the  forci^  body  is  of  large  size,  and  is  retained  in  the  upper 
part  of  tlie  tube,  its  pressui"o  on  the  trachea  may  endanger  life  by 
producing  suftbcation. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  danger  which  may  follow  the  retention 
of  foreign  substances  in  this  tube,  cases  have  occuiTod  in  which  they 
have  remained  a  considerable  time  without  producing  any  mischief! 
In  the  museum  of  the  College  of  Sm-geons*  is  the  whalebone  handle 
of  a  punch-ladle,  from  Mr.  Heaviside's  collection,  which  a  gentle- 
man, who  was  insane,  had  rammed  down  his  throat,  with  an  intent 
to  d(?stroy  himself.  It  was  extracted,  after  it  had  been  in  his  throat 
t*ixt}'-two  hours,  without  producing  any  mischief,  he  having  eat, 
<lnuik,  and  slept,  as  usual,  dm-ing  the  whole  time,  and  being  next 
day  free  from  complaint.  Monro  mentions  the  case  of  a  boy,  who 
ha*!  attemi)ted  to  swallow  a  half])enny ;  it  remained  in  his  ojsophagus 
three  years;  and  possibly  it  might  have  remained  there  a  much 
longer  j>eriod,  had  he  not  been  seized  with  consumption,  which 
]>roved  fatal.  Ujwn  examination,  the  gullet  was  found  closely  em- 
bracing the  halfi»enny,  and  considerably  expanded  by  it  Another 
case  is  also  related  by  the  same  author,  in  which  a  hal^enny  was 
iin])acted  in  the  gullet  for  six  montlis,  and  was  afterwards  extracted 
by  Monro's  father  with  a  blunt  hook. 

The  diagnosis  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  oesophagus  is  often 
attended  with  difficulty.  If  the  foreign  substance  is  of  large  size, 
and  remains  impacted  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube,  it  may  be  felt 
on  external  examination;  or  if  the  mouth  is  opened,  and  the 
tongue  depressed,  it  may  be  detected  by  exploruig  the  tube  witli 
the  finger,  or  on  attempting  to  j)ass  a  wlialebone  or  elastic  sound. 
Cases,  however,  have  occurred  in  which  a  foreign  substance,  although 
present,  could  not  be  detected,  after  rej>eated  and  careful  instru- 
mentid  examination ;  but  the  proof  of  its  existence  has  been  shown 
by  its  having  been  subsequently  got  rid  of  by  other  means;  and 
much  local  [)}iin  may  be  comj)lained  of,  deglutition  may  be  difficuU 
and  painful,  and  even  respiration  interfered  with,  without  a  foreign 
body  being  present ;  the  symptoms  being  the  result  of  swallowing 
a  body  of  large  size  and  irregular  surface,  which  in  its  descent  pro- 
duces abrasion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  tlie  tube,  and  subsequent 
inflammation. 

AVhen  a  foreign  body  is  impacted  in  the  oesophagus,  it  should  be 
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removed  as  speedily  as  possible ;  but  the  mode  in  which  this  must 
be  attempted  will  depend  a  good  deal  upon  the  nature  of  the  extra- 
neous substance,  its  size,  and  the  position  it  occupies  in  the  canal. 
If  it  is  a  small  piece  of  bone,  for  instance,  it  may  sometimes  bo 
got  rid  of  by  making  the  patient  swallow  a  good  mouthful  of  bread; 
and  this  easy  mode  of  treatment  is  sometimes  successfiil,  when  other 
means  have  failed.  In  the  museum  of  St  Greorge's  Hospital  is  a 
small  portion  of  bone,  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  swallowed 
by  a  man  about  tlu*ee  weeks  previous  to  his  admission,  and  was 
suspected,  from  his  sensations,  to  have  lodged  in  the  ajsophagos. 
A  probang  was  passed  the  day  after  he  had  swallowed  the  bone, 
but  without  relief,  and  again  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight.  Previous 
to  this  latter  exploration,  he  had  only  been  able  to  swallow  fluids, 
but  afterwards  he  could  eat  small  pieces  of  food.  On  his  admission, 
the  chief  pain  was  just  above  the  sternum,  where  an  imperfect 
sensation  of  the  bone  was  felt  Bougies  and  forceps  of  various  sizes 
were  introduced  two  days  after  his  admission,  but  they  passed 
beyond  the  bone  to  the  stomach.  On  the  evening  of  the  eleventh 
day  afler  his  admission,  whilst  taking  his  tea,  tlie  patient  endea- 
voured to  swallow  a  large  piece  of  crust,  and  in  tliis  effort  he  felt 
the  bone  dislodged  and  enter  the  stomach.  He  was  ordered  some 
castor  oil,  and  on  the  following  day  ho  produced  the  portion  of  bone, 
wliich  had  passed  per  rectum. 

If  the  extraneous  substance  is  of  moderate  size,  and  its  nature 
such  that  it  can  be  easily  digested,  or  is  not  likely  to  be  hurtful  to 
the  stomach  or  the  mtestinal  canal,  during  its  passage  tlux)ugh  it, 
it  may  bo  pushed  gently  into  the  stomach  with  a  flexible  probang, 
fifteen  or  sixteen  inches  long,  to  the  end  of  which  a  jwrtion  of 
sponge  should  be  carefully  fastened.  But  if  the  foreign  substance 
is  situated  at  the  upper  part  of  the  canal,  attempts  should  first  \ye 
made  to  remove  it  by  the  finger,  or  with  long  curved  forceps,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  risk  of  injiu*ing  the  mucous  lining  of  the  eeso- 
phagus,  which  a  probang  j)ressing  a  foreign  substance  in  front  of  it 
is  likely  to  do.  A  foreign  substance  also  in  this  situation  may 
sometimes  be  displaced,  and  subsequently  removed,  by  making 
gentle  pressure  with  the  finger  upon  the  side  of  the  neck  o]>posite 
the  impacted  substance. 

If  the  foreign  body  is  of  large  size  and  hard,  and  its  surfaces 
rough  and  angular,  such  as  pieces  of  glass,  stones,  pieces  of  bone 
of  large  size,  they  should  always  be  extracted,  if  possible.  The 
patient  should  be  seated  in  a  chair,  and  the  head  tlu^own  well  l)ack 
and  8up}K)rtod  in  that  ]X)sition  by  an  assistant;  the  tongue  being 
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depressed,  a  piiir  of  curved  forceps,  previously  oiled,  should  bo 
pa:>sod  into  the  buck  part  of  the  pharynx,  and  directed  gently  along 
the  (psophagus  until  the  foreign  body  is  approached.  Tlie  Surgeon 
should  then  seize  it  if  possible,  luid,  its  dislodgnient  being  efiFected 
by  cautious  movement  of  the  instrument,  it  should  be  extracted. 
The  forceps  used  in  this  operation  are  of  two  kinds:  in  one  the 
blades  open  in  the  lateral,  in  the  other  in  tlie  antero-posterior 
direction.  Tlio  edges  of  the  blades  should  be  rounded  off,  so  that 
when  closed  they  do  not  injui'c  the  neighbouring  soft  parts;  and  the 
joint  of  the  instrument  should  bo  cov;ered  by  a  sheath  of  elastic 
gum  or  gutta  percha.  Tlie  surfaces  of  the  blades  which  come  in 
contact  are  roughened,  and  well  adapted  to  securely  hold  foreign 
bodies  of  a  narrow  spiculated  form. 

Small  pointed  bodies,  such  as  pins,  needles,  fish-bones,  nails, 
&c.,  may  be  removed  occasionally  by  a  flexible  sound,  to  tlie  ex- 
tremity of  which  is  attached  a  skein  of  thread,  so  as  to  form  an 
infinite  number  of  nooses  in  wliich  the  foreign  substance  may  be- 
come entangled.  Or  a  probang,  to  which  a  piece  of  dry  sponge 
is  fastened,  has  sometimes  been  successfully  used  in  the  extraction 
of  similar  substances.  Flattened  bodies,  such  as  pieces  of  money, 
may  be  removed  by  a  flat  blimt  hook. 

Vomiting  may  be  produced  if  the  stomach  is  full,  and  no  other 
means  are  at  hand,  in  the  hope  that  when  the  contents  of  the  sto- 
mach are  ejected  the  foreign  substance  may  be  displaced,  and 
finally  expelled.  It  appears  that  this  treatment  is  rarely  successful : 
if  the  foreign  body  is  of  largo  size,  firmly  impacted,  and  its  sur- 
face rough  and  pointed,  continued  vomiting  is  not  unlikely  to  be 
attendetl  with  laceration  of  the  tube,  and  would  certainly  produce 
extreme  pain  and  subsequent  inflammation ;  and  if  tlie  body  is  small 
and  pointed,  vomiting  is  likely  to  make  it  more  firmly  fixed.  Two 
eases  have,  however,  been  recorded,  in  w^hich  large  portions  of 
tough  meat  impacted  in  the  phairjiix,  and  producing  urgent  sjnnp- 
toms  of  suffocation,  were  got  rid  of  by  injecting  a  solution  of  tiir- 
tarised  antimony  into  a  vein  of  the  arm.*  Two  other  cases  are 
noticed,  in  which  peach-stones  were  removed  from  the  pharynx  by 
making  the  patients  swallow  a  solution  of  tartarised  antimony  ;t  and 
one  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Bond  of  Philadelphia,  J  in  which  part  of  the 
clavicle  of  a  chicken  w  as  removed  by  exhibiting  sulphate  of  zinc. 

A  dilute  solution  of  one  of  tlie  mineral  acids  may  be  exhi- 

*.  Diet,  (les  Sciences  Med.  torn.  vii.  pp.  21,  22. 

+  Dorsey's  Surgery. 

I  Cooper's  Dictionary^  7th  ed.,  p.  1026. 
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biteJ  where  a  sninll  bone  is  Inilged  in  tbe  oesnphague,  mid  canncit 
bo  got  rid  of  by  other  means.  This  mode  of  treatment  was  first 
adopted  by  Professor  W,  HaU  of  Baltimiiro,  who  obser\'eB,  "  Whwi 
a  siitall  bono  is  lodged  in  the  faucos  or  a«sophagtia,  it  may  ba 
decomposed,  or  rendered  bo  flexible  that  it  wiU  pass  into  llis 
stomadi  by  the  patient  frequently  taking  dilntwl  mineral  acitU 
They  should  be  taken  through  a  tube,  to  prevent  their  action  upon 
the  teeth.  The  strength  of  the  aeid  should  be  accommodated  to  the 
sensibility  of  the  parts  over  wliich  it  must  pass.  By  this  means  I 
have  succeeded  in  removing  a  small  chioken-bone  from  Uie 
phagiis,  across  whicli  it  had  remained  firmly  fixed  for  several  boun) 
although  an  emetio  liad  been  administered,  and  the  curved  fiotiepft 
and  probang  had  been  fretjucntly  used,  witliout  success." 

When  a  foreign  body  is  lodged  in  the  cesophagus,  and  respira- 
tion 80  much  obstructctl  from  ita  pressure  on  the  trachea  that  that 
life  of  the  patient  is  endangered,  traeheotomy  must  be  perfonned| 
and  the  foreign  substaiico  auKsequently  removed. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  all  means  for  its  removal  fail  j  tbtf 
foreign  substance  can  neitlier  be  extracted,  nor  pushed  downwards^ 
nor  got  rid  of  by  vomiting,  or  other  means.  Under  these  circnm-^ 
stances,  if  it  is  situated  in  the  cervical  portion  of  the  tube,  it  sboulil 
be  at  once  extracted  by  operation.  Some  of  the  cases  here  related! 
certainly  show  that  extraneous  substances  may  remain  in  tlie  trto^ 
phagus  for  a  considerable  period  without  producing  much  distreM 
to  the  patient,  or  injnrj'  to  the  neighbouring  parts ;  but  the 
of  other  cases  has  shown  that  extensive  suppuration  and  ulceratioo 
of  the  tube  and  of  the  neighbouring  part*  does  occasionally  onsoo, 
and  is  fi-equently  attended  with  fatal  results.  Under  all  circtim- 
stances,  tlicn,  whore  the  foreign  body  remains  fixed  in  the  cervica 
part  of  the  tube,  and  cannot  bo  remtf\'ed  by  ordinary'  means,  ceso- 
phagotomy  is  justifiable.  Mr.  Amott's  obseni'ations  on  this  point 
are  of  groat  practical  value."  "The  rule  of  practice,"  he  saQT*) 
"  ought  to  bo,  when  a  solid  substance,  though  only  of  moderate  ni 
and  irregular  shape,  has  become  tixc<l  at  the  commencomeut  n(  OtB 
a«ophagns,  or  low  in  the  pharynx,  and  has  resisted  a  fair  trial  for 
its  extracljon  or  displacement,  tliat  its  removal  should  at  once 
cffijcted  by  incision,  although  no  urgent  sj-mptoms  may  be  present 
I  insist  the  moro  upon  tliis  point,  because  I  have  reason  to  liotiovft 
that  the  operation  has  been,  in  several  instances,  omitted  when  it 
ought  to  liai'C  been  performed,  ciiiefly  from  its  supjxiscd  danger 


♦  Mtd.Chir.  I'n 
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and  difficulty,  but  also  from  a  reliance  on  the  powers  of  nature. 
I  ha^'o  particularised  the  low  situation  of  the  substance  as  a  reason 
against  unnecessary  delay,  because  great  difficulty  is  experienced 
in  seizing  it  when  so  placed,  and  the  attempts  will,  I  believe, 
usually  fail."  Mr.  Cock*  considers  that  "  a  foreign  body  might  be 
extracted  from  any  portion  of  the  cervical  gullet,  includhig  a  range, 
conimencbig  above  from  that  point  of  the  pharynx  which  may  be 
inaccessible  from  the  mouth,  and  terminating  below  at  the  upper 
opening  of  the  chest  It  might  even  be  possible  to  extract  a  foreign 
body  from  the  early  thoracic  portion  of  the  oesophagus,  provided 
tliat  it  could  be  reached  with  the  finger,  and  thus  brought  under 
tlie  influence  of  a  pair  of  curved  forceps." 

(Esophagotomy.  The  side  of  the  neck  on  which  the  operation  is 
to  be  {)erformed,  and  the  exact  situation  of  the  incision,  will  dejxjnd 
upon  circumstances.  If  the  foreign  substance  should  project  ex- 
ternally, or  can  be  detected  with  the  finger  on  examining  the 
cesophagus  from  tlie  mouth,  the  incision  should  be  made  on  the 
corresponding  side,  and  directly  over  tlie  projection.  If,  however, 
it  cannot  be  decided  upon  which  side  the  foreign  substance  is  im- 
pacted, tlie  left  side  of  the  neck  should  be  chosen  to  perform  tlie 
operation,  as  the  ossophagus  in  its  descent  between  the  trachea  and 
the  spine  inclines  rather  to  the  left  side,  and  that  side  of  the  neck 
is  tlie  most  favourable  for  the  manipulation  of  the  Surgeon.  The 
patient  being  placed  upon  his  back,  with  the  head  and  shoulders 
slightly  elevated,  an  incision  about  four  inches  in  length  should 
be  made  in  the  depression  l)etween  the  stenio-mastoid  muscle  on 
the  outer,  and  the  larynx  and  trachea  on  the  inner  side ;  and  this 
incision  should  extend  from  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid  car- 
tilage do^vnwards,  the  skin,  platysma,  and  fasciae  only  being  di- 
vided. The  edges  of  the  wound  being  separated,  the  omo-hyoid 
muscle  should  be  drawn  hi  wards,  and  the  fibres  of  the  sterno- 
hyoid and  stemo-thyroid  muscles,  if  necessary,  divided  across.  Tlio 
glieath  of  the  carotid  vessels,  being  now  fully  exposed,  should  be 
drawn  outwards,  together  with  the  stemo-mastoid,  and  retained  in 
that  position  by  retractors.  The  thyroid  gland  must  be  drawn 
inwards  with  a  blunt  hook,  the  more  complete  separation  of  these 
parts  being  effected  with  the  handle  of  the  scalpel  and  the  fingers. 
Tlie  lar\Tix  should  now  be  turned  slightly  upon  its  axis,  and,  the 
finger  being  placed  behind  it,  careftd  search  may  be  made  to  detect 


*  Guys  Hospital  Meports,  vol.  iv.,  1858. 
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the  situation  of  the  foreign  body.  If  it  cannot  bo  folt,  a  male 
catheter  should  be  passed  from  the  mouth  into  the  pliarjiix,  and 
be  made  to  j)roject  into  the  wound,  the  wall  of  the  tube  being 
pressed  before  it.  The  a?soj)hagu8  liaving  l>een  divided  to  a  sni;ill 
extent,  a  i)air  of  common  dressing  or  polypus  forcej>s  may  be  intro- 
duced, and  the  blades  ojiened  tc^  a  sufficient  extent  to  allow  of  the 
introduction  of  the  fingtjr  through  the  wound  ;  by  this  moans  uf 
dilating  the  opening,  luemoiThage  is  avoided.  The  foreign  body 
having  been  detected,  it  should  be  seized  with  forceps  an<l  carefully 
withdrawn.  In  the  removal  of  a  foreign  substance  from  the  lower 
end  of  the  pharynx,  or  upjwr  part  of  the  oesophagus,  the  incision 
should  always  be  limited  above  to  the  upi>er  border  of  the  tluroid 
cartilage ;  otherwise  tlie  superior  laryngeal  nerve  and  vessels,  the 
hypoglossal  nene  and  lingual  vessels,  and  the  superior  thyroid  ves- 
sels, are  in  danger  of  being  wounded :  below,  the  incision  should  be 
limited  to  within  an  inch  and  a  half  of  tlie  stenio-clavicular  articu- 
lation, as  the  infenor  thyroid  vessels  may  be  othenvise  endangere«l. 
K  any  small  arteries  are  divided  during  the  ojxjration,  they  should 
be  tied  at  once,  otherwise  the  operator  may  be  embarrassed ;  and 
in  tlie  latter  part  of  the  oi)eration,  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid 
the  recurrent  larjTigeal  nerve,  which  ascends  in  the  interval  he- 
t\^^een  the  ti*achea  and  a\sophagus, — if  this  nerve  is  injured,  loss  of 
voice  may  be  permanent  In  a  case  recorded  by  Mr.  Cock,  the 
operation  was  followed  by  a  very  decided  pennanent  alteration  in 
the  voice,  the  patient  at  fii'st  speaking  in  a  hoarse,  hiLsky  wliisi)er ; 
and  a  yeiir  afterwards,  the  voice  had  not  regained  its  usual  charac- 
ter. Tliese  symptoms,  the  operator  infers,  were  owing  to  the  division 
of  those  filaments  of  tlie  recurrent  larjaigeal  nerve  which  suj)j>ly 
the  arytenoid  muscle,  and  which  correspond  with  tlie  track  of  the 
knife,  when  the  pharynx  was  opened.  After  the  operation,  an 
elastic  gum  catheter  should  be  passed  from  the  mouth  mto  the 
oesophagus,  and  all  food  or  medicines  may  be  directed  into  the 
stomach  through  it  In  a  few  days,  the  common  cesophagus- 
tube  may  be  used ;  by  tliis  meaiis  the  healing  of  the  wound  is  not 
retarded  In  Mr.  Cock's  case,  the  use  of  the  feeding-tube  was 
abandoned  three  weeks  after  the  operation,  tlio  patient  being  able 
to  swallow  w^ith  facihty. 

ffisoj)hagotomy  has  been  resorted  to  only  in  a  few  instances. 
Mr.  Cock  gives  the  records  of  seven  cases  in  which  the  gullet  has  been 
opened  to  extract  a  foreign  body ;  in  two  of  these  the  operation  was 
attended  with  a  fatal  result,  in  five  it  was  successful.  Tliese  cases, 
together  with  Mr.  Cock's,  are  appended  in  a  tabular  form. 
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Ikjtiry  of  the  Pharynx  and  (Esophagus  from  Drinking  the 
Concentrated  Acids  or  other  Irritant  Fluids. 

Tlie  immediate  effects  of  swallowing  the  concentrated  acids  or 
caustic  alkalies  is  to  produce,  either  entire  destruction  or  intense  in- 
flammation of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  pharjiix,  oesophagus,  and 
stomach.  In  most  of  these  cases  death  takes  place  in  from  eighteen 
to  twenty-four  hours  afterwards,  on  account  of  the  mischief  produced 
by  the  contact  of  the  iK)ison  with  the  neighbouring  parts,  or  more 
distant  organs;  and  if  the  patient  recovers  from  the  immediate 
effects  of  the  injury,  extensive  ulceration,  followed  by  contraction 
of  the  walls  of  the  oesophagus,  not  unfrequently  occurs ;  the  patient 
dying,  after  an  interval  of  several  weeks  or  months,  of  inanition. 
When  the  concentrated  mineral  acids  are  swallowed,  the  effects 
produced  on  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus  vary,  in  different  ca<es ; 
and  this  probably  dei)ends  upon  the  strength  of  the  fluid,  the  quan- 
tity swallowed,  and  the  condition  of  the  stomach,  as  to  its  being  fidl 
or  cmi)ty,  in  each  case.  In  some  cases,  the  destruction  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  tlie  gullet  and  stomach  is  so  complete,  that  the  patient 
dies  from  collapse  in  a  few  hours.  In  other  cases,  the  patient 
recovers  from  the  immediate  effects  of  the  injur}-,  suffers  for  a  long 
time  with  very  severe  and  protracted  sjTnptoms,  resembling  those 
of  stricture  of  the  oesophagus,  and  finally  recovers ;  whilst,  in 
other  cases,  the  hitter  symptoms  continue  im relieved,  and  lie  dies 
exhausted.  As  soon  as  the  poison  has  been  swallowed,  the  patient 
complains  of  a  violent  burning  pain  in  the  fauces,  oesophagus,  and 
stomach.  Tlie  lips  and  fauces  are  corroded,  and  much  roj)y  mucus 
exudes  from  the  mouth ;  vomiting  comes  on,  is  usually  incessant,  and 
is  reexcited  as  soon  as  any  thing  is  taken ;  the  ejected  matters  being 
viscid,  and  of  a  dark  coffee-ground  colour.  The  patient  is  generally 
unable  to  speak  or  swallow,  and  not  unfrequently  there  is  extreme 
difliculty  of  breathing,  from  swelling  of  the  fauces  and  larynx.  The 
pulse  is  almost  imperceptible,  the  extremities  cold,  there  is  great 
tliirst,  and  obstinate  constipation ;  and  if  any  evacuations  take  place, 
they  are  usually  of  a  verj*^  dark  brown  or  black  colour,  fi'om  admix- 
ture with  altered  bloocL  Tliese  sjanptoms  are  soon  followed  by  cx- 
liaustion.  After  death,  the  lips  are  found  excoriated,  and  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  mouth  wliite,  softened,  and  corroded;  the  mucous 
membrane  of  tlie  fauces  and  oesophagus  is  corroded,  and  of  a  brown- 
ish or  ash-gray  colour,  sometimes  black  and  charred  in  8jx)ts  and 
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patches.  The  stomach  is  not  unfrequently  covered  with  a  black 
pitch-like  substance,  which,  wlicn  removed,  shows  the  lining  mem- 
brane intensely  inflamed.  Sometimes  the  coats  of  the  stomach  are 
softened  and  perforated.  Li  the  Ciise  of  a  man,*  who  died  on  the 
fourth  day  after  swallowing  about  a  dessert-spoonful  of  oil  of  vitriol, 
the  walls  of  the  oesophagus  were  swollen  to  three  times  their  natural 
thickness.  Tliis  was  due  to  a  sero-albuminous  exudation  in  the  sub- 
mucous tissue.  Tlic  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  only 
affected  to  any  extent  at  the  pyloric  half  of  the  organ,  where  the 
interior  was  of  a  black  colour,  and  raised  up  in  large  projecting 
masses,  which  were  in  a  sloughing  condition ;  the  whole  coats  of 
the  stomach  were  soft,  and  readily  tore.  And  in  the  case  of  a 
woman, t  who  died  eleven  days  afl«r  drinking  nearly  three  ounces 
of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  oesophagus 
was  infliuned,  and  its  surface  covered  with  lymph;  the  mucous 
membrane  covering  the  greater  part  of  the  stomach  was  quite  de- 
tached, having  almost  entirely  sloughed  off.  In  a  fatal  case,  recorded 
by  Mr.  Porter,  of  a  girl  who  had  swallowed  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
^'  the  sufferings  of  the  patient  were  extreme,  and  very  protracted. 
After  the  violence  of  the  gastric  symptoms  had  somewhat  subsided, 
she  was  seized  with  sjTuptoms  resembling  stricture  of  the  oesophagus ; 
no  solid  material  could  be  swallowed,  the  attempt  causing  great 
pain;  fluids,  if  taken  cautiously,  seemed  to  stop  for  some  minutes  in 
the  OBvSophagus,  and  then  passed  the  obstruction  slowly ;  but  if  there 
was  any  unguarded  haste,  they  were  forcibly  ejected  through  the 
mouth  and  nose.  Tliese  symptoms  were  ultimately  removed,  but 
seven  months  elapsed  before  the  patient  could  leave  the  hospital." 
Dr.  Wilson  J  has  recorded  a  case  of  poisoning  by  sulphuric  acid,  in 
which  the  i)atient  liveil  forty-five  weeks  and  three  days.  Six  montlis 
after  swallowing  the  acid,  the  patient  ejected,  during  a  violent  fit  of 
coughing,  a  cylindrical  tube,  eight  or  nine  inches  in  length.  After 
death,  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  oesophagus  were  tliickened  and  • 
narrowed,  its  inner  surface  being  very  vascular,  irregular,  and 
softened;  the  u]>per  third  shining  like  an  old  cicatrix.  Tlie  chief 
Hvniptoms  in  this  case,  preceding  the  attack,  which  ended  fatally, 
were,  great  difficulty  in  swallowing,  pain  extending  from  the  pit 
of  the  stomach  to  the  shoulders,  expectoration,  at  intervals  very 
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copious,  as  much  as  two  pints  of  frothy  mucus  being  discharged  in 
twenty-four  hours. 

Strong  solutions  of  potash,  soda,  or  ammonia,  when  taken  in 
large  quantities,  may  destroy  life  m  a  short  time ;  but  if  the  patient 
recovers  from  the  immediate  effects  of  the  poison,  intense  inflam- 
mation of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  oesophagus  and  stomach  may 
ensue,  followed  by  ulceration  and  subseciuent  narrowing  of  the 
calibre  of  the  oesophagus,  the  patient  ultimately  dying  exhausted. 
Tlie  patient  complains,  immediately  after  swallowing  die  poison,  of 
an  acrid  caustic  taste ;  there  is  a  burning  sensation  in  the  fauces, 
oesophagus,  and  stomach ;  vomiting  sometimes  occurs,  the  ejected 
matters  bemg  of  a  dark-brown  colour,  and  mixed  with  blood ;  there 
is  severe  colicky  pain  in  the  abdomen;  tlie  surface  is  cold  and 
clammy,  the  pulse  quick  and  feeble;  death  occurs  in  a  few  hours, 
if  the  poison  is  taken  in  a  concentrated  form  and  in  great  quan- 
tity. In  the  case  of  a  child,  a  year  and  a  half  old,  wdio  died  about 
twelve  hours  after  having  drunk  about  a  mouthful  of  soap-lees,* 
"  the  faucx)s,  tonsils,  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx  and 
oesophagus  had  a  slightly  swollen  ai)pearance,  and  presented  a  yel- 
lowish brown  hue.  Tlie  membrane  was  changed  by  the  alkali,  but 
was  nowhere  destroyed.  Tlie  greatest  pernicious  effect  had  been 
produced  at  the  end  of  the  oesophagus,  where  the  interior  was  of  a 
dark-brown  colour ;  this  terminated  at  a  definite  line,  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  being  almost  unaffected,"  excepting  tliat 
it  was  more  than  usually  injected,  and  near  the  pylorus  were  a  few 
rugaj  of  a  very  dark-brown  colour.  Tlie  altered  membrane  could 
not  be  stripped  off,  and  had  a  hard  and  homy  feel.  Tlie  following 
cases  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  symptoms  produ^'cd  where  the 
patients  recover  from  the  immediate  effects  of  the  injury,  and  die 
from  the  secondary  effects  of  the  poison.  A  woman,  aet  44,  was 
admitted  into  St.  George's  Hosj)ital  on  May  2,- 1853,  about  six  hours 
and  a  half  after  swallowing  a  quantity  of  "  American  potash,"  pro- 
bably a  saturated  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash.  She  had  vomited 
directly  after  taking  it  Tlie  mouth  and  fauces  were  much  corroded ; 
and  on  introducing  the  stomacli-j)ump,  some  shreds  of  softened 
mucous  membrane  were  found  clinging  to  tlie  tube.  Tliere  was 
great  pain  in  the  fauces,  oesophagus,  and  at  the  epigastrium,  but  no 
tenderness  on  pressure,  and  there  was  a  little  vomiting  two  days 
after  her  admission ;  deglutition  was  difficult,  and  pain  w^as  felt  after 
tlie  passage  of  food  into  the  stomach.     At  the  beginning  of  June, 
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there  was  frequent  vomiting,  with  pain  in  the  abdomen,  tenderness 
on  pressure,  and  constipation.  After  a  time,  nothing  could  be 
retained  in  tlie  stomach ;  food  or  medicine,  after  causing  her  much 
j)ain,  was  soon  rejected,  the  patient,  for  a  short  time  before  death, 
being  sustained  only  by  nutritive  enemata.  She  died  of  inanition, 
July  8th,  about  two  months  aft;er  taking  the  alkali.  On  inspection, 
there  were  found  at  the  upper  part  of  the  oesophagus,  opposite  the  cri- 
coid cartilage,  three  dense  cicatrised  bands,  contracting  the  mucous 
Ihiing  in  that  situation,  apparently  the  result  of  previous  ulceration. 
The  lower  part  of  the  oesophagus  was  much  contracted,  the  lining 
membrane  entirely  destroyed,  and  the  muscular  coat  exposed.  The 
external  coats  were  much  tliickened.  The  cardiac  orifice  of  the 
stomach,  where  the  ulceration  ceased,  was  so  much  contracted  as 
liardly  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  a  director.  At  the  pyloric  end, 
the  mucous  lining  presented  a  large  and  dense  cicatrix,  obstructing 
all  communication  with  the  duodenum,  excepting  by  an  orifice  no 
larger  than  a  probe.  The  intervening  portion  of  the  stomach  was 
healthy — as  were  also  the  small  and  large  intestines.  Dr.  Bashaih* 
has  recorded  a  case  of  stricture  of  the  (Esophagus,  fatal,  two  years 
and  three  months  after  accidentally  swallowing  soap-lees.  This  pa- 
tient recovered  from  the  first  s3Tnptoms  of  irritation,  and  eleven 
months  aftcr^vards  suffered  from  urgent  dysphagia;  the  difficulty 
of  swallowing  having  been  felt  slightly  within  a  few  weeks  after 
taking  the  poison.     In  this  case  the  stomach  was  unaffected. 

A  strong  solution  of  ammonia,  when  swallowed,  produces  similar 
effects  to  those  noticed  above.  A  female,  set  19,  was  admitted  into 
Saint  George's  Hospital  on  September  2d,  1853,  who,  eight  weeks 
before  her  admission,  wliile  in  an  unconscious  state,  was  made  to 
swallow  a  quantity  of  hartshorn.  Immediately  afterwards  she  felt 
severe  j)ain  in  the  stomach,  and  in  an  hour  or  two  became  sick 
and  voiuited  some  blood ;  ha^matemesis  continuing  for  three  days. 
From  the  first  there  was  great  irritability  of  the  stomach,  and  con- 
stant rejection  of  food ;  the  bowels  were  constipated ;  there  was 
grert  emaciation  and  loss  of  strength.  Ultimately  she  died  of  star- 
vation, three  months  after  swallowing  the  poison.  On  inspection, 
tie  a»sophagus  was  healthy,  excepting  the  cardiac  orifice  of  this 
tube,  which  was  slightly  contracted.  On  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
stomach  was  a  dense  cicatrix  of  the  size  of  half-a-crown,  and  from 


*  Meil.-Chxr,  Trans,  vol.  xxxiii.,  where  the  author  gives  a  short  record  of 
nisi'8  by  Sir  0  Bell,  Mr.  Cumin,  and  Mr.  Dcwor.  iu  which  fatal  conse- 
queuces  ensued  from  swallowing  this  poUou. 
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Its  margins  fibrous  bands  diverged  in  various  directions.  TIio 
pyloric  orifice  wjls  contracted  to  tlie  size  of  a  crow-quill.  The 
otlier  parts  of  the  intestinal  canal  were  healthy. 

It  tliiLs  apjwars  that  the  concentratcnl  acids  and  caustic  alkalies, 
when  swallowed,  may  produce,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  similar  action 
upon  the  surfaces  with  which  they  come  in  conta(»t.  If  the  poison 
is  taken  in  a  large  quantity  and  in  a  concentrated  form,  comjdete 
destruction  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  j)harvnx,  a?soj>hagus,  and 
stomach  ensues,  and  the  latter  organ,  if  empty,  is  not  unfretjuently 
perforated.  If  the  poison  is  in  a  more  diluted  state,  v-iolcnt  intlani- 
mation  is  excited  in  the  fauces  and  a'soj)hagus,  followed  by  eftiisitm 
of  lymph  on  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  in  the  sub- 
mucous cellular  tissue,  j)r()ducing  much  j)ain  and  great  impediment 
to  deglutition.  Ulceration  follows,  with  increased  thickening  of 
the  walls  of  the  <esoj)hagus,  and  confirmed  stricture  of  this  tul)e ; 
finally  the  a'sophagus  is  completely  obstructed,  and  the  patient  dies 
ultimately  of  stan'ation. 

•  In  the  treatment  of  these  cases  the  primary  effects  of  the  p)ison 
should,  as  far  as  j)ossible,  be  j)revented,  by  diluting  the  contents  of 
the  stomach  and  drawing  them  off  by  means  of  the  stomach-pump, 
and  by  exhibiting  the  reagents  most  calculated  to  neutralise  the 
poison.  To  allay  infiammation  of  the  gidlet  and  stomach  by  the  ap- 
plicaticm  of  leeches,  and  by  the  exhibition  of  calomel  with  opium, — 
the  latter  remedy  in  largo  and  frequent  doses, — demulcent  drinks 
may  be  given,  with  milk  and  fiu'inaceous  diet,  and  the  bowels 
should  be  regulated  by  j)urgative  enemata.  When  infiiunmation 
becomes  more  chronic,  comiter-irritati(»n  should  be  used ;  and  when 
the  inflammatory  symptoms  are  to  a  certain  extent  controlle<l,  and 
even  before  any  signs  of  dysphagia  aj>]>ear,  the  a^sophagus  should 
be  kept  of  uniform  size  by  the  daily  introduction  of  an  oesojdiageal 
bougie ;  and  this  treatment  should  be  continued  for  several  months, 
and  long  iifter  there  is  any  apparent  necessity  for  it,  m  order  to 
prevent  the  i)ossibiIity  of  subsequent  contraction. 

In  a  ease  recorded  by  Mr.  Cumin,*  of  stricture  of  the  opsopbagus 
from  swallowing  a  strong  ley  of  American  potash,  mistaken  for 
treacle,  the  introduction  of  bougies  was  very  successful,  but  requii-ed 
unremitted  attention  for  ten  months,  to  restore  deglutition  to  its 
health V  condition.  But  cases  mav  occur  in  which  the  early  aire  of 
the  ])atient  would  be  an  almost  insurmountable  obstacle  to  tlie  daily 
introduction  of  a  bougie,  for  the  purpose  of  dilating  the  stricture; 
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or  the  patient  may,  for  various  reasons,  have  neglected  to  use  those 
remedies ;  the  stricture  then  becomes  impassable,  and  the  unfor- 
tunate sufteror  dies  literally  starv-ed,  sufferuig  for  a  long  time  before 
death  all  the  torments  of  hunger,  thirst,  and  exhaiLstion, — syinj)tom8 
which  are  only  very  slightly  alleviated  by  nutrient  enemata,  even 
if  frecjuently  administered.  Under  these  circumstances,  is  the  opera- 
tion of  gastrotomy  justifiable  ? 

A  case  has  been  recorded  by  Mr.  Cooj>er  Forster,*  of  contraction 
of  the  oesophagus  from  corrosive  poison,  in  which  the  operation  of 
gastrotomy  was  {performed.  A  young  child  was  admitted  into  Guy's 
Hosi>ital  on  February  2d,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Addison,  having 
swallowed,  seventeen  weeks  before  admission,  some  corrosive  poison, 
sup|)osed  to  be  a  solution  of  potash.  He  was  instantly  seized  with 
violent  vomiting,  and,  either  at  the  time  or  afterwards,  the  vomited 
matters  contained  two  or  three  tea-spoonfuls  of  blood.  Marked 
dysjihagia  came  on  fifteen  weeks  after  swallowing  the  poison,  which 
gradually  increased  in  severity.  The  child  complained,  on  admis- 
sion, of  much  pain  m  the  throat  and  ej)igastric  region  ;  he  was  then 
eniiiciated,  and  was  chiefly  supported  by  injections  of  beef-tea  and 
wine.  As  the  difficulty  of  deglutition  had  incrcjised,  and  he  was 
sinking  fiist,  gastrotomy  was  performed;  but  he  died  three  days 
aftenvards  from  peritonitis,  j)roduced  by  the  adhesions  between  the 
stomach  and  j)ariete8  giving  way  from  sloughing  of  the  external 
wound.  On  insf>ecti<m  it  was  found  that  a  large  part  of  the  a3S0- 
phagus  was  affected  by  tlie  poison,  but  especially  the  middle,  which 
was  much  constricted,  although  a  narrow  passage  still  existed 
tlirough  it.     The  stomach  was  found  healthy. 

It  is  evident  that  this  child  was  dying  from  the  result  of  a 
jK)werfid  cscbarotic  applied  to  the  oesophagus ;  this  tube  was  daily 
becoming  more  obstructed  from  contraction,  consequent  on  the 
injury ;  and  it  was  manifest  that,  if  no  plan  could  be  adopted  to 
dilate  it  by  mechanical  means,  the  patient  would  die  of  starv^ation. 
Under  circumstances  similar  to  the  above,  where  the  patient  is 
dying  of  starvation,  where  no  possibility  of  dilating  tlie  stricture 
exists,  cither  from  the  age  of  the  patient,  the  density  of  tlie  stric- 
ture, or  its  site  in  the  canal,  if  there  are  no  signs  of  disease  of  the 
stomach,  gastrotomy  may  prolong  life,  if  only  for  a  short  time,  or 
at  least  enable  the  patient  to  pass  with  greater  comfort  the  last  few 
days  of  his  existence ;  and  there  is  the  chance  of  cure  being  esta- 
blished by  the  formation  of  a  permanent  fistulous  opening,  although 
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up  to  the  present  time  the  results  of  this  operation  have  been  nearly 
all  unsuecossful.  There  is  one  point  of  importance  to  be  attended 
to  in  these  cases,  that  is,  the  necessity  of  ascertaining  with  certainty 
that  the  stomach  is  unaffected  by  the  action  of  the  escharotic,  before 
resorting  to  the  operation.  It  is  manifest  that,  in  a  very  liirgo 
number  of  cases  in  which  these  poisons  are  swallowed,  a  j>ortion, 
sometimes  a  considerable  amount,  finds  its  way  into  the  stomach, 
producing  destruction  of  the  mucous  membrane,  inflammation,  sub- 
sequent ulceration,  and  contraction,  and  occasionally  sti'icture  of  the 
pyloric  orifice. 

It  becomes,  then,  a  matter  of  great  moment  to  discriminate  be- 
tween those  cases  in  which  the  stomach  has  received  a  severe  lesion 
and  those  in  which  it  is  unaffected,  when  tlie  operation  of  gastrotomy 
is  considered ;  for  I  should  suppose  no  Surgeon  would  consider  it 
justifiable  to  open  the  stomach  when  that  organ  had  midergone  any 
severe  injury  from  the  action  of  an  escharotic  In  Mr.  Forst^rs 
case  the  stomach  was  healthy,  and,  beyond  pain  in  the  epigastric 
region,  no  symptom  existed  during  life  to  lead  to  the  opinion  that 
that  viscus  was  injured.  But  in  the  other  cases  already  alluded  to, 
where  the  stomach  was  found  after  death  to  be  extensively  diseased 
from  the  action  of  the  poison,  constant  pain  was  complained  of  in 
the  epigastric  region,  often  of  a  severe  character,  violent  retching, 
especially  after  taking  food,  besides  other  symptoms,  which  led  to 
tlie  opinion  that  that  organ,  as  wxU  as  the  oesophagus,  was  aflFected. 

Gastrotomy,  The  operation  of  gastrotomy  may  be  resorticd  to  in 
tliose  cases  where  a  foreign  body  exists  in  the  stomach  which  can- 
not pass  off  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  retention  of  wliich  in  this 
organ  is  likely  to  produce  great  danger  to  life ;  or  in  cases  of  im- 
permeable stricture  of  the  oesophagus,  produced  from  swallowing 
the  mmeral  acids,  caustic  alkalies,  or  any  other  cause.  In  both 
chusses  of  cases,  if  any  very  severe  gastric  sjnnptoms  exist,  the  result 
of  tlie  o})eration,  if  performed,  must  be  very  doubtful.  Tlie  follow- 
ing account  of  this  operation  is  abridged  from  Mr.  Cooper  Forster's 
"  Description  of  the  Operation  of  Gastrotomy."* 

Tlie  ]>atient  being  placed  upon  his  back  in  bed,  the  Surgeon  stand- 
ing on  his  right  side,  an  incision,  between  three  and  four  inches  in 
length,  should  be  made  in  the  course  of  the  left  linea  semilunaris, 
through  the  skin  and  fascia,  commencing  at  the  sternal  end  of  the 
intercostal  space  between  the  eighth  and  ninth  ribs,  and  extending 
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downwards.     The  aponeurosis  of  the  oblique   muscles  should  be 
divided,  when  the  outer  margin  of  the  rectus  will  be  exposed  ;  the 
transversalis  muscle  should  then  be  cut  through,  and  the  trans- 
versalis  fascia  and  peritonaeum  divided  on  a  director  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  external  wound.     The  stomach  will  then,  most  pro- 
bably, be  seen  projecting  below  the  margin  of  tlie  left  lobe  of  the 
liver ;  the  anterior  wall  of  the  organ  being  carefully  drawn  for- 
wards, an  opening,  about  an  inch  in  length,  should  be  made  into  it, 
and  tlie  mai'gins  of  this  aperture  sewed  to  the  skin  and  parietes  of 
tlie  abdomen.     A  good  portion  (about  a  third  of  an  inch)  of  the 
stomach  should  be  included  in  the  stitches,  and  the  aperture  con- 
nected to  the  parietes  by  an  luiinterrupted  suture.     The  opening  in 
the  stomach  being  much  less  than  the  external  wound,  the  remain- 
ing part  of  the  latter  should  be  brought  together  by  an  uninter- 
rupted suture,  leaving  untouched  the  divided  peritonaeum.     Cliloro- 
fomi  should  not  be  administered,  as  all  risk  of  vomiting  should  be 
avoided.     After  the  operation,  the  patient  may  be  fed  from  time 
to  time,  tlu'ough  an  elastic  tube  passed  through  the  oj)ening  into 
the  stomach ;  the  tube  should  be  retained  in  the  stomach  for  a  week 
or  ten  days  after  the  operation,  and  not  introduced  at  each  time 
nutriment  is  giv^en,  as  there  is  the  risk  of  the  adhesions  between  the 
stomach  and  parietes  giving  way  if  it  is  not  carefully  introduced. 

Tliis  operation  has  been  jxirformed  seven  times.  Once  by 
Shoval,  in  1635;*  twice  by  S&lillot;t  once  by  Dr.  E.  FengerJ  of 
Copenhagen ;  twice  by  Mr.  Cooper  Forstcr  ;§  and  once  by  Mr.  S. 
Jones.  II  These  cases  are  appended  in  a  tabular  form,  with  the  ex- 
ooption  of  one  of  M.  Sedillot's,  the  particulars  of  which  could  not 
be  ascertained. 


*  Chelius^s  Surgery j  vol.  ii!  p.  891. 
f  Traite  (U  Medecine  Oper,  torn.  ii.  p.  272. 
J  Archiv  fur  Path.  Anat.  b.  vi.  p.  350. 
§  Guys  Hospital  Reports  for  1858,  1859. 
Il  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  Feb.  1860. 
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INJURIES  OF  THE  CHEST. 


T?ROM  time  immemorial  these  injuries  have  been  described  under 
-^  two  distinct  heads,  viz.  those  affecting  the  parietes,  and  those 
involving  the  contents,  tlie  pleura  constituting  the  limit*  Although 
the  distinction  is  far  too  artificial,  still,  for  practical  purposes,  we  may 
adopt  it  on  tlie  present  occasion.  But  before  proceeding  with  our 
inquiries,  let  us  invite  the  serious  attention  of  the  Surgeon  to  the 
very  great  importance  of  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of 
the  parietes  of  the  chest,  and  the  organs  contained  therein ;  for  no 
one  can  j)08sibly  undertake  to  make  any  satisfactory  diagnosis  or 
prognosis,  unless  he  be  well  acquainted  with  the  fabric  of  the  walk, 
and  with  tlie  relative  position  and  adaptation  of  the  contents,  as  also 
with  the  varied  phenomena  of  inspiration  and  expiration, — not  for- 
getting the  actual  position  of  the  diajJiragm  and  its  extensive  en- 
croachment within  the  domains  of  the  chest,  carrying  along  witli  it, 
as  it  does,  many  of  the  important  abdominal  viscera,  such  as  the 
liver,  stomach,  &c.,  which  lie  under  its  expanded  and  protective 
walls.  Moreover,  the  Surgeon  should  be  thoroughly  able  to  aj)- 
preciate  and  detect  all  normal  sounds  of  the  lungs  emitted  tlirough 
the  parietes,  by  the  aid  of  percussion  and  auscultation,  as  well  as. 
the  natural  sounds  of  the  heai-t  and  its  valves :  for  without  this 
knowledge  he  could  not  possibly  undertake  to  interpret  the  abnormal 
signs  and  sounds  consequent  upon  disease  and  injury,  such  as  the 
crepitation  of  fracture  and  that  of  pnemnonia — the  dulness  on  [»or- 
cussion,  and  absence  of  respiratory  murmur  in  effusions  into  the 
j)Ieura  and  pericardium, — the  rubbing  somids  of  pleurisy  and  i)eri- 
carditis,  &c. 

The  arrangement  of  our  subject  will  be  as  follows :  firstly, 
womids  and  injmnes  of  the  surface  and  j)arietes  of  the  chest,  usu- 
ally denominated  non-penetrating  wounds ;  and  this  section  will 
include  fracture  of  the  ribs,  and  contusion :  secondly,  wounds  and 
injuries  of  the  interior  and  the  contents,  called  penetrating  wounds, 
and  to  this  section  will  be  added  the  rare  complication  of  injured 
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viscera  from  contusion,  unaccompanied  by  external  breach  of  sur- 
face. 

I.  Injuries  and  Wounds  of  the  Parietes. 

In  considering  these  lesions,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
wall  of  the  chest  is  built  up  of  twelve  pairs  of  more  or  less  mov- 
able, semicircular  hoops  of  bone,  the  ribs,  which  are  attached  to  the 
B}>ine  behind  by  strong  Inextensible  ligaments,  and  in  front  con- 
nected by  means  of  elastic  solid  substances,  the  costiil  cartilages, 
to  a  central  sliield  of  spongy  bone,  the  sternum ; — ^that  these  carti- 
lages often  become  ossified,  in  advanced  age; — ^that  between  the 
ribs  there  are  spaces  filled  up  by  muscles;  and  that  there  is  an 
arterj^,  vein,  and  nerve,  running  close  along  and  under  cover  of  the 
lower  border  of  each  rib,  in  the  upper  part  of  each  intercostal 
space; — ^that  the  chest  is  further  protected  on  its  surface  by  the 
large  and  j)owerful  muscles,  which  attach  the  upper  extremity  to  the 
trunk ; — and  lastly,  that,  from  its  exposed  position,  additional  secu- 
rity is  obtained  by  the  scapulae  and  vertebral  column  behind,  by 
the  protective  position  of  the  arms  depending  on  either  side,  by  the 
clavicle,  and  by  the  almost  instinctive  movements  of  the  upper 
extremity  in  warding  off  injury  in  front 

Contusions  of  the  surface  of  the  chest  may  be  of  a  simple, 
uncomplicated  character,  partaking  of  the  ordinary  forms  of  con- 
tusion, which  have  been  already  described  in  the  preceding  volume ; 
but  tliey  may  also  be  attended  with  lesions  to  structures  peculiar  to 
this  region,  and  will  require  special  notice.  Thus,  contusions  may 
be  complicated  with  rupture  of  tlie  superficial  and  thoracic  vessels, 
which  are  of  considerable  size,  and  pour  out  blood  freely.  This 
effusion  of  blood  may  be  confined  merely  to  a  certain  space ;  but 
at  other  times  it  may  be  so  very  extensive,  and  so  rapid,  as  to 
excite  alarm  lest  the  main  trunk  has  given  way.  When  seen  several 
days  after  the  injury,  it  is  liable  to  bo  mistaken  for  acute  suppura- 
tion ;  but  the  diagnosis  will  be  based  upon  the  sudden  and  rapid 
apj)earance  of  the  swelling  after  the  receipt  of  the  blow, — tlie  soft 
and  fluctuating  condition  of  the  enlargement, — the  absence  of  dis- 
coloration of  the  skin  in  the  first  instance, — and  the  absence  of 
any  inflammator}"  action  aftenvards.  Sometimes  the  effusion  may 
continue  so  as  to  cause  tension  by  over-accumulation,  but,  gener- 
ally speaking,  these  cases  are  by  no  means  serious,  provided  they 
be  not  meddled  with;  and  there  are  many  instances  recorded  where 
the  whole  of  the  front  of  the  chest  on  one  side  has  been  bathed  in 
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an  extensive  effusion  of  blood,  and  which  have  yet  done  well,  with- 
out causing  any  bad  results.  The  treatment,  therefore,  will  consist 
in  endeavouring,  firstly,  to  arrest  any  further  effusion  of  blood,  thus 
favouring  coagulation,  by  cold  applications  and  the  use  of  evapor- 
ating and  saturnine  lotions ;  and,  secondly,  to  promote  the  absorp- 
tion of  tlie  extravasated  blood,  when  nature's  efforts  are  sluggisli  and 
tedious,  by  the  application  of  stunulating  embrocations,  care  being 
taken  not  to  carry  this  to  so  great  an  extent  as  to  excite  inflammation. 
Sometimes  contusions  are  complicated  with  rupture  of  some 
fibres  of  tlie  powerful  muscles,  such  as  the  pectoral ;  these  acci- 
dents, however,  are  not  very  frequently  met  with  in  civil  prac- 
tice, but  are  by  no  means  uncommon  in  military  experience  firom 
the  effects  of  spent  balls,  i&c.  Rupture  of  a  muscle  has  been  likewise 
observed  in  cases  where  the  individual  has  fallen  across  a  projecting 
body,  or  wliilst  falling  firom  a  height  has  grasped  a  fixed  body 
during  his  descent.  The  accident  is  at  once  recognised  by  the  total 
or  partial  loss  of  the  use  of  the  muscle  thus  injured,  and  by  the 
sensible  gap  existing  between  the  torn  fibres.  The  treatment  con- 
sists in  the  relaxation  of  the  muscle  and  careful  approximation  of 
the  ruptured  ends  by  position;  and  this  is  to  be  maintained,  if  neces- 
sary, by  means  of  bandages. 

Contusions,  complicated  with  fracture  of  the  ribs^  are  injuries 
of  very  frequent,  almost  daily,  occurrence,  and  this  must  be  tlie 
case  when  they  form  one-ninth  or  one-tenth  part  of  all  fractures : 
thus,  of  2275  fractures  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital  during  a 
given  period,  there  were  222  fractures  of  the  ribs,  exclusive  of  a 
large  number  of  other  cases  of  such  injury,  treated  as  out-patients ; 
and  of  2358  fractures  admitted  into  the  Hotel  Dieu  at  Paris,  there 
were  263  fi*actures  of  the  ribs.  Both  sexes  are  liable,  but  not 
equally  so,  for  females  are  less  exposed  to  injury  and  accident; 
thus,  of  161  observations  at  Guy's,  25  were  females,  being  a  little 
more  than  a  sixth ;  and  of  263  observations  at  Hotel  Dieu,  48  only 
were  females,  being  nearly  a  fifth.  With  regard  to  the  age,  the 
accident  is  found  rarely  to  occur  in  the  young,  in  consequence  of 
the  great  elasticity  of  tiie  structures ;  it  is  more  firequently  met  with 
in  elderly  people,  when  the  ribs  have  become  more  firm  and  the  costal 
cartilages  more  dense,  rendering  them  less  capable  of  resisting  shock, 
in  consequence  of  some  loss  of  elasticity.  Of  161  cases  admitted 
into  Guy's  Hospital,  9  were  under  15  years  of  age,  the  youngest 
being  but  2  years  old ;  26  between  the  ages  of  15  and  30,  78  be- 
tween 30  and  50  years,  and  48  above  50  years  old,  of  whom  up- 
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wards  of  4  were  over  70 : — thus,  under  30  years  of  ago  there  were 
35  cases,  and  over  30  and  upwards  no  less  than  126  cases. 

The  causes  must  for  the  most  part  be  referred  to  external  in- 
jury, such  as  blows,  falls,  the  passage  of  wheels  over  the  chest, 
pressure  between  two  opposing  forces,  &c  &c. ;  but  in  some  vor}' 
rare  instances  the  ribs  have  been  proved  to  be  fractured  from  in- 
ternal causes,  viz.  during  the  severe  efforts  of  coughing.  In  these 
latter  instances,  the  ribs  have  generally  been  found  in  some  morbid 
condition ;  and  Malgaigne  has  collected  8  such  cases,  4  of  which 
occurred  in  males  and  4  in  females ;  their  ages  were  noticed  in 
l>  cases, — e*)  from  the  age  of  47  to  63,  and  1  in  a  young  man, — 
the  ribs  had  given  way  at  the  anterior  part,  near  the  cartilages. 
M.  Malgaigne  remarks,  that  probably  the  ribs  had  undergone  atro- 
phic thiiming,  and  that  the  fractures  were  the  result  of  muscular 
efforts. 

Respecting  the  condition  of  the  fracture,  the  ribs  may  be  broken 
in  one  of  two  ways :  either  at  the  seat  of  injury,  by  a  forcible  blow 
or  fall  on  some  projecting  body,  constituting  what  are  tonned  direct 
fractures,  and  in  such  cases  one  or  two  ribs  onlv  are  foimd  in- 
volved,  with  the  broken  ends  often  driven  inwards;  or,  secondly, 
the  fracture  may  take  place  at  some  distance  from  the  site  of  the 
external  violence,  hence  called  indirect  fractures ;  here  the  ribs 
generally  give  way  about  their  middle,  or  most  convex  part,  at  the 
point  intermediate  between  the  two  opposing  forces,  as  for  instance 
in  those  cases  where  the  chest  is  squeezed  against  a  wall  or  a  post, 
or  where  the  wheel  of  a  cart  or  vehicle  passes  over  the  chest : — ui 
such  fractures,  three  or  more  ribs  are  involved,  and  the  fractured 
ends  are  often  driven  outwards. 

Again,  the  fracture  may  be  incomplete;  that  is  to  say,  the  ribs 
are  only  fissured,  or,  the  j)eriosteum  being  probably  preserved  and 
remaining  untoni,  no  disj)lacement  or  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
fracture  is  found.  Comj>lete  fracture  is  where  the  rib  has  been 
broken  tlirough,  either  in  a  vertical  or  oblique  direction,  and  the 
two  ends  readily  grate  against  each  other  during  forced  respiration. 
In  general  there  is  no  shortening,  as  met  with  in  fractures  in  other 
parts  of  the  body,  and  this  is  readily  explained  by  the  fact  of  the 
ribs  being  firmly  fixed  both  in  front  and  behind ;  and  again,  there 
IS  little  or  no  vertical  displacement,  because  the  intercostal  muscles 
arc  so  placH^^l  above  and  below  the  injury  as  to  prevent  any  separa- 
tion in  this  direction. 

Fractures  are  generally  confined  to  one  side  of  the  chest,  but  in 
severe  and  complicated  accidents  both  sides  may  be  involved;  in 
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such  cases  the  injury  must  always  be  regarded  as  of  the  most  serious 
nature.  Sometimes  a  rib  may  be  broken  in  two  places,  or  may 
even  be  comminuted ;  these  cases  are,  however,  rare. 

Tlie  middle  ribs  are  the  most  frequently  injured,  and  least  of  all 
the  first,  second,  and  third ; — thus,  of  61  cases  recorded  at  Guy's 
Hospital  during  a  specified  time,  there  were  44  cases  involving  the 
fourth,  fiflh,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  ribs ;  13  cases  with  fracture 
of  the  last  four  ribs,  and  4  cases  in  which  the  firet  three  ribs  were 
injured ;  the  fracture  of  a  single  rib  was  observed  in  9  of  the  eases. 

Fractiu*e  of  tlie  ribs  may  be  uncomplicated  or  complicated.  By 
the  former  is  meant  such  fracture  as  occurs  without  any  external  or 
internal  lesion ;  a  mere  broken  bone  without  injiu'y  to  adjacent  soft 
structures.  Complicated  fractures  comprise,  firstly,  those  co-exist- 
ing witli  an  external  wound,  analogous  to  compound  fracture  of  the 
limbs ;  secondly,  those  where  the  rib  or  ribs  have  been  broken  into 
small  pieces,  as  observed  in  gun-shot  wounds,  and  called  comminuted ; 
thirdly,  where  the  broken  rib  has  pierced  the  pleura,  causing  pleu- 
risy, &c. ;  fourthly,  where  it  has  }x?netrated  the  tissue  of  tlie  lung, 
inducing  emphysema,  haemorrhage,  pneumonia,  &c. ;  fifthly,  where 
it  has  injiu'cd  the  pericardium  and  heart ;  sixthly,  where  it  has 
wounded  the  intercostal  vessels ;  and  seventlily,  where  it  has  involved 
the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  viscera.  All  these  complications  will 
be  referred  to  under  the  title  of  the  special  injury,  such  as  wounds 
of  the  lung,  emphysema,  &c.  &c.  Tlie  relative  proportion  of  uncom- 
plicated and  complicated  fractures  may  be  well  exemplified  by  the 
analysis  of  136  cases  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital  during  the  past 
five  years :  108  were  uncomphcated  fractures,  of  which  8  only  had 
secondary'  inflammation,  which  proved  fiital  in  2  instances  from  pre- 
vious old-standing  disease;  28  were  complicated,  16  with  emphysema, 
of  whom  4  had  symptoms  of  pneumonia,  but  all  recovered,  and  of  the 
remaining  12,  6  died  at  once  from  fatal  collapse,  and  6  recovered; 
of  these  latter  3  had  haemoptysis  and  emphysema,  and  3  extensive 
injury  and  severe  inflammatory  symptoms.* 

The  ordinary  symptoms  and  diagnosis  of  a  fractured  rib  pi*r  se 
will  consist  of,  firstly,  the  sensation  expressed  by  the  patient  of  his 
having  felt  something  snap  or  give  way :  secondly,  his  comj)laiiiing 
of  pain  at  the  seat  of  injury,  a  kind  of  severe  stit<jh  in  the  side,  or 
catching  of  the  breath  duruig  an  irregular  respiration,  wliile  he 
carefully  avoids  to  take  a  deep  inspiration  or  a  prolonged  ex})ira- 
tion ;  even  the  slightest  attempt  to  cough  distresses  the  patient  and 
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*  Ouys  Hospital  Reports,  toI.  vi.  1860. 
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disturbs  tlie  fracture,  giving  rise  to  the  sensation  of  grating :  thirdly, 
tlie  partial  arrest  of  the  movements  of  the  ribs  on  the  affected  side, 
Bs  well  as  of  those  on  the  sound  side,  in  consequence  of  their  con- 
sonance of  action ;  hence  the  respiration  is  carried  on  prmcipally  by 
the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles;  fourtlily,  the  detection  of 
crepitus,  owing  to  the  movements  of  the  fractured  ends  one  against 
the  other ;  and  this  is  to  be  ascertained  by  manipulative  measures, 
either  by  simply  phicing  one  hand  firmly  over  the  seat  of  mischief, 
whilst  the  otlier  hand  is  employed  in  making  counter-pressure  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  chest,  and  then  instructing  the  patient  to 
take  a  full  insj)iration ;  or  by  aj)plying  the  hands  one  on  either 
side  of  the  supposed  seat  of  fracture  and  making  alternate  pressure, 
so  as  to  cause  the  two  ends  to  rub  against  each  other ;  or  in  very 
thin  subjects,  by  taking  hold  of  the  rib  in  front  and  making  the 
necessary  movements;  or  lastly,  should  all  these  means  fail,  by 
having  recourse  to  auscultation,  which  will  oflen  assist  in  detecting 
the  crepitation  of  fracture,  notwithstanding  the  depreciation  of  its 
value  in  obscure  cases  by  some  Surgeons  of  excellent  authority.     It 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  that,  although  crejatus  is  an  essential  indi- 
cation of  fracture,  yet  in  some  rare  instances  it  may  escape  detoction, 
and  more  especially  when  one  bone  only  is  broken,  and  at  a  part 
where  it  is  thickly  covered  by  muscles  or  much  fat,  or  where  tho 
periosteum  has  remained  untom :  hence  caution  must  be  used  in 
denying  the  existence  of  fracture  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of 
crepitus. 

Tlie  prognosis  is  in  general  exceedingly  favoiu^able,  but  of  course 
it  will  be  modified  according  to  the  primary  and  secondary  compli- 
cations, more  especially  the  lesion  of  important  structures.  In  old 
and  elderly  persons,  who  happen  at  the  time  to  be  the  subjects  of 
bronchitis,  asthma,  or  other  form  of  chronic  disease,  a  guarded 
prognosis  must  always  be  given,  even  should  tlie  fracture  bo  un- 
comj)licated ;  for  these  individuals  oflen  succumb,  in  the  one  in- 
stance, to  shock  from  their  low  state  of  vitality,  and  in  the  other  to 
a  kind  of  asphyxia  from  inability  to  free  the  lungs  of  the  accumu- 
lated mucous  secretion. 

The  treatment  comprises  local  and  constitutional  measures.  Tlie 
local  consist  in  maintaining  the  ribs  in  as  perfect  a  state  of  rest  as 
possible,  and  this  is  to  be  accomplished  by  rendering  them  immov- 
able, by  any  of  the  following  plans :  firstly,  and  by  far  the  most 
preferable,  the  application  of  long  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  ex- 
tending from  the  spine  to  the  sternum  of  the  affected  side,  and  suc- 
cessively applied  to  some  distance  both  above  and  below.     These 
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possess  the  advantage  not  only  of  not  being  easily  displaced,  but  of 
affording  a  more  effectual  relief  by  confining  and  restraining  tliat 
side  of  the  chest  without  affecting  or  interfering  with  the  free 
action  of  the. opposite  side  in  the  acts  of  respiration.  Some  Sur- 
geons prefer  the  use  of  a  large  sheet  of  strapping,  instead  of  the 
long  strips,  but  its  application  is  not  so  uniform  or  so  satisfactor}\ 
Secondly,  the  use  of  a  flannel  roller,  about  one  hand's  breadth  and 
eight  to  ten  yards  long,  which  is  made  to  encircle  tlie  chest  by 
several  turns  and  with  a  moderate  degree  of  tightness.  It  is,  how- 
ever, liable  to  slip,  and  requires  a  re-application  every  second  or 
third  day.  Some  use  a  broad  sheet  of  linen,  which  is  passed  around 
the  chest  and  fixed  either  by  pins  or  needle  and  thread,  and  there 
maintained  in  this  position  by  a  kind  of  braces  carried  over  the 
shoulders,  similar  to  the  double  T  bandage  of  the  French ;  others 
again  prefer  a  simple  belt  and  scapulaiy,  which  is  merely  a  mecha- 
nical adaptation  of  this  latter.  Tliirdly,  the  use  of  compresses, 
pieces  of  pasteboard,  splints,  &c,,  which  are  sometimes  required, 
more  especially  in  tha<»c  cases  where  the  fractured  ends  are  driven 
inwards  ;  and  the  object  of  the  Surgeon  being  to  lever  out  the  dis- 
placed bones,  or  at  aU  events  to  prevent  the  ends  from  making 
fturther  pressure  on  the  internal  structures,  these  splints  or  com- 
presses are  placed  vertically  on  either  side  of  the  fracture  at  some 
little  distance,  and  maintained  there  by  strapping,  when  the  whole 
is  enclosed  by  encircling  the  chest  by  several  turns  of  a  broad 
flannel  or  linen  roller.  Fourthly,  the  recumbent  position  in  bed 
has  been  recommended,  and  even  adopted  by  some  Surgeons,  in- 
stead of  local  treatment,  and  without  any  application  whatever :  but 
this  plan  is  rarely  adopted,  except  in  those  cases  where  the  least 
pressure  or  confinement  of  the  chest  gives  pain  and  uneasiness.  It 
is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  for  in  the  majority  of  cases 
the  confinement  of  the  movements  of  the  ribs  is  described  as  being 
grateful,  giving  great  reUef,  and  allowing  a  gentle,  easy,  and  com- 
fortable respiration. 

Tlie  constitutional  treatment  will  comprise  the  administration  of 
the  ordinary  remedies,  acct>rding  to  the  general  principles  of  sur- 
geiy- ;  such  as  rest  and  quietude  for  several  days ;  a  careful  and 
judicious  diet,  al)stinenee  trom  stimulating  drinks;  where  much 
cough  and  bronchial  irritation  supervene,  expectorants,  diaphore- 
tics, and  demulcents,  may  be  usefidly  employed.  Where  there 
is  much  d\'spncra,  ^'c,  the  exhibition  of  anrimony  and  antiphlo- 
gistii*$  is  highly  important ;  tlie  antimonial  wine  being  the  most 
efiective  medicine  to  be  administered  in  firequent  doses,  and  varied 
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in  quantity,  according  to  the  age  and  powers  of  the  patient.  Where 
there  is  haemoptysis  or  subsequent  pleurisy  or  pneumonia,  in  addi- 
tion to  these  remedies  venesection  must  be  had  recourse  to;  but 
this  powerful  agent  must  be  judiciously  and  cautiously  wielded.  In 
properly-selected  cases  it  acts  as  a  charm,  and  often  snatches  the 
sulfcrer  from  impending  deatli :  its  chief  indications  are,  the  con- 
tinued and  distressing  dyHjmoea,  the  oppressed  circulation,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  labouring  i)ulse,  and  the  strength  and  powers  of  the 
individual.  In  former  years  it  was  too  much  tlie  fashion  to  employ 
the  lancet  in  cases  of  fractured  ribs ;  but  latterly  the  current  of 
practice  has  rather  flowed  towards  the  opposite  extreme,  perhaps 
too  much  so ;  however,  the  Surgeon  must  be  entirely  guided  by 
circumstances,  and  meet  the  difficidties  and  complications  as  they 
arise,  by  adopting  prompt  measures,  recollecting  that  the  young 
boar  active  treatment  better  than  old  people.  Of  the  136  cases 
already  alluded  to,  as  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital,  the  majority  of 
the  cases,  viz.  100,  required  little  or  no  constitutional  treatment, 
and  of  the  remainder  only  three  required  venesection.  In  appro- 
priate cases  of  internal  inflammation,  mercury  is  invaluable. 

Fractures  of  the  sternocostal  cartilages^  uncomplicated  with  other 
injuries,  are  exceedingly  rare,  although  recorded  as  early  as  the 
year  1()98,  by  Zwinger,  who  found  this  injurjr  when  examining  a 
dead  body,  and  in  1805  by  Lobstein.  Majendie  lias  written  a 
thesis  on  the  subject,  wherein  he  states,  that  he  had  seen  upwards  of 
five  examples  in  the  space  of  two  years.  Malgaigne,  in  his  recent 
work  on  fractures,  writes,  that  he  Jiad  only  seen  three  cases ;  and 
that  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  there  was  only  one  case  in  2328  cases  of 
fracture  generally.  He  attributes  this  paucity  to  the  probable 
omission  of  this  lesion  in  the  hosj)ital  returns.  The  causes  of  this 
injury  may  be,  like  those  of  the  ribs,  direct  or  indirect  The  eighth 
rib  is  said  to  be  the  one  most  liable,  then  those  immediately  above 
it :  generally  speaking,  one  end  overlaps  the  other,  which  renders 
the  diagnosis  easy,  and  these  ends  may  become  united  in  that  dis- 
placed condition  by  osseous  matter  without  any  subsequent  ill  ef- 
fects. The  treatment  will  be  the  same  as  for  fractured  ribs :  some, 
however,  have  recommended  that,  where  one  end  overlaps  the  other, 
pressure  should  be  made,  so  as  to  restore  them  to  position ;  but  in- 
asmuch as  great  force  must  necessarily  be  used,  which  may  cause 
injury  to  the  sofl  parts,  and  the  risk  of  inducing  sloughing  of  the  in- 
teguments, this  plan  is  generally  deprecated.  Malgaigne  states  that 
ho  has  used  with  success  a  modification  of  tlie  common  truss,  fur- 
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niahcd  with  well -protected  pads :  the  one  pad  is  placed  on  one  side 
of  the  fracture,  the  semicircular  spring  made  (o  encircle  the  chest, 
and  the  eouDtor-pad  made  to  press  u]>on  the  other  oiid  of  tlie  frac- 
ture. By  this  means  in  one  case,  after  twenty  days'  application, 
be  found  the  fractured  ends  in  situ,  and  a  perfect  cure  residtod. 

Fracture  of  the  sternum  \n  also  by  no  means  oommon,  for  during 
eleven  years  at  the  H6tel  Dieu  only  one  example  b  recoi-ded ;  tuid 
at  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  according  to  Mr.  Lonsdale,  two  cases 
weremet  with  in  1901  fractures.  At  Guy's  Hospital,  during  the  past 
five  years,  two  cases  have  occurred,  the  last  one  only  jiust  recently ; 
it  was  not  detected  diu*ing  life,  hut  was  associated  with  other  more 
severe  injuries ;  one  case  was  admitted  in  1843,  anotbcr  in  184.5,  and 
another  in  184*5.  It  is  pi-ohahle,  however,  that  the  rarity  of  this 
injury  has  been  exaggerated.  Fracture  of  the  stemnni  alone  ia, 
indeed,  an  extremely  uncommon  accident;  but  as  a  complication  of 
fractures  of  the  spine  or  ribs,  it  is  much  more  frequently  met  with : 
thus,  at  St,  George's  Hospital,  diu'ing  the  four  years  1857-1860 
inclusive,  nine  cases  of  fractured  sternum  were  dissected ;  of  tbc»e, 
three  were  associated  with  fractured  spine,  and  six  with  fractured 
ribs. 

Tliese  fractures  may  be  eitlier  transverse  or  longitudinal ;  the 
transverse  are  the  most  common,  but  are  by  no  means  alwaj's  tnia»- 
vei'se,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  ftrra ;  the  causes  are  generally  direct 
external  injiu-ies.  Tlie  fracture  is  often  associated  with  other  severo 
lesions,  such  as  fractured  spine,  ribs,  skull,  &.C. ;  or  it  may  be  pro- 
duced by  indirect  violence,  by  the  forcible  bending  of  the  Iwdy  back- 
wards in  falling  across  a  projecting  body,  thus  snapping  the  bone 
or  tearing  asunder  the  first  and  second  pieces  of  the  stenitim;  such 
cases  are  quoted  by  Sabatier,  Rolando,  and  Malgaigno,  Sonietimee 
tlie  oontnny  condition  will  cause  it,  viz.  tlie  forcible  flexiu^  of  tits 
trunk  forwards,  and  tlie  simultaneous  occurrence  of  a  oontre-coup, 
by  falling  either  on  the  feet  or  the  head.  Sometimes,  but  rarely, 
it  has  followed  excessive  muscular  action:  Cliaussier  relates  two 
examples  of  the  kind;  they  were  both  females,  of  the  ages  of  3-4 
and  'lb,  and  tlie  fracture  occurred  during  tlie  efforts  of  lal>our  with 
a  first  child ;  at  the  time  of  parturition  both  patients  threw  hack 
their  heads,  and  rested  at  times  on  their  arms  and  heels,  bowing  up 
theu-  bodies ;  there  was  only  slight  displacement  of  the  fi^cturo  in 
the  one  case,  and  none  in  the  other.  This  accident  has  happened  to 
a  cclebratetl  vaulter,  who,  whilst  bcnduig  his  body  backwards,  wag 
andeavouring  to  raise  a  heavy  weight  with  his  teeth. 
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Tlie  symptoms  are  the  following:  the  sensation  of  a  breaking 
or  cracking  at  the  time  of  the  accident ;  pain  at  the  seat  of  injury, 
aggravated  by  deep  inspiration  or  coughing ;  the  detection  of  the 
fracture  by  manipulation,  or  else  by  the  overlapping  of  the  bones,  if 
displaced.  Sometimes  there  is  no  displacement,  owing  to  the  fibrous 
and  fascial  investment  remaining  intact ;  but  generally  the  bones 
ride  over  each  other,  and,  in  nearly  all  the  recorded  cases,  it  is  the 
inferior  fragment  which  lies  in  front,  and  is  the  most  fixed  portion  ; 
notwithstanding  its  movement  during  respiration,  being  pushed 
forwards  in  inspiration,  and  backwards  in  expiration,  the  displace- 
ment causes  no  inconvenience. 

The  diagnosis  is  generally  easy,  except  where  there  is  much 
swelling  and  effusion. 

The  prognosis  is  favourable,  where  there  is  no  complication  nor 
other  severe  injury. 

The  treatment  will  be  the  same  as  for  fractured  ribs ;  sometimes 
the  bandage  or  strapping  cannot  be  borne,  so  that  the  patient  must 
bo  kept  in  the  recumbent  position :  sometimes,  though  rarely,  he 
cannot  oven  bear  this,  and  is  only  comfortable  when  in  the  sitting 
position,  with  an  inclination  of  the  body  forwards,  resting  the  head 
in  front ;  and  in  this  state  some  have  actually  remained  for  eight 
days.  Where  the  bones  have  been  much  displaced,  efforts  have  been 
made  by  some  Surgeons  to  reduce  the  fracture,  by  placing  a  cushion 
unilcr  the  chest,  and  throwing  the  shoulders  well  back,  and  pressing, 
at  the  same  time,  on  the  ribs  below,  thus  causing  an  increase  of  the 
arch,  and  so  bringing  the  edges  of  the  bones  into  apposition : 
many  other  plans  have  been  devised  for  the  same  object,  but  in 
general,  although  the  reduction  may  be  perhaps  readily  effected, 
the  difficulty  consists  in  retiiining  the  ends  in  situ.  Respecting 
the  suggestions  for  the  use  of  a  kind  of  corkscrew,  to  be  screwed  into 
the  depressed  portion,  so  as  to  draw  it  up,  and  for  the  employment 
of  elevators  and  trepans,  all  these  must  be  considered  as  not  only 
useless,  but  the  relics  of  the  old  cruel  and  barbarous  surgery. 

Longitudinal  fractures  of  the  sternum  are  very  rare,  so  that 
their  occurrence  has  been  denied  by  many  authors.  Two  cases  are 
mentioned  by  Ploucquet,  and  one  by  Barran.  The  latter  case  is 
quoted  by  Malgaigne,  as  follows :  a  mason,  aged  60,  fell  from  a  scaf- 
fold on  some  largo  stones ;  the  fracture  was  longitudinal,  and  the 
right  portion  depressed  about  eight  to  ten  lines ;  the  left  somewhat 
overlapping:  reduction  was  effected  by  drawing  the  arm  to  the 
side,  and  carrj'ing  it  backwards,  then  pressing  firmly  on  the  middle 
of  tlio  right  sternal  ribs^  making  alternate  movements  from  before 
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badtwaitls,  so  aa  to  (lisengage  tlic  bones,  whilst,  at  the  saine  time, 
geutle  preBsiiro  was  niiulo  on  the  loft  or  riding  portion,  so  as  to  keep 
it  on  its  on-n  level.  After  reduction,  a  L-omprese  was  apjilied,  and 
maintained  by  a  firm  bandage :  the  ease  waa  successful  at  tbo  end 
of  six  weeks,  and  no  deformity  resulted. 

Fractm'e  of  the  stemum  may  be  complicated  witb  otJier  injuriee, 
as  has  already  been  partially  alluded  to.  The  most  ordinary  eom- 
plication  of  this  fracture  is  its  occurrence  in  cases  of  tractorod 
spine;  but  sometimes  it  may  cause  injury  and  inflammation  of 
the  pericardium,  plenra,  lungs,  mediastinum,  heart,  &c.  Those  com- 
plications will  be  alluded  to  in  considering  the  injuries  of  those 
struotures. 

Contusions  of  the  parietes  are  sometimes  followed  by  inflamma- 
tion, suppuration,  and  the  development  of  tumours;  these  subjects 
have  been  treated  of  elsewhere.  In  the  female  the  mainma  is  pecu- 
liarly liable  to  injury;  a  subject  wliich  will  be  referred  to  under  the 
head  of  Diseases  of  tbe  Bh£Ast.  There  is  one  complication, 
however,  which  rc<)uires  special  allusion  in  tins  place ;  it  is  tliat 
of  subpectoral  abscess,  or  diftiised  sup])uration  under  the  jxtctoral 
muscles,  which  is  generally  the  consequence  of  injury.  It  is  at- 
tended with  severe  constitutional  symptoms,  but  the  local  signs  are 
very  obscure,  and  give  no  deflnite  indication  of  its  existence ;  tliere 
is  great  pain,  and  general  tumefaction  in  the  pectoral  region,  and 
no  evidence  of  fluctuation,  unless  the  pus  reaches  the  axilla,  when 
its  presence  may  be  detected.  Its  diagnosis  must  mainly  be  based 
upon  the  constitutional  symptoms,  viz.  severe  constitutional  irrita* 
t^on,  with  iebrile  disturbance  and  unmistakable  rigors ;  these,  with 
marked  tumefaction,  tnlly  warrant  the  Surgeon  in  making  an  ex- 
ploratory incision  through  the  ]}Cctoral  muscles,  in  the  direction  of 
their  fibres,  so  as  to  giva  an  exit  to  the  pus.  In  the  course  of  the 
last  ten  years  tlie  autlior  has  had  occasion  to  perform  this  ojioratJOQ 
on  foiur  several  occ-asions,  and  with  satisfactory  results.  Atltfr  the 
matter  is  evacuated,  it  is  essential  to  keep  the  wound  o|ien,  by  the 
intro<luction  of  a  tent,  or  else  the  muscular  Hbres  will  close  the 
opening  and  a  re-accumulation  ensue.  Tlic  tent  is  to  be  replaced 
oneo  or  twice  daily,  as  occasion  may  require.  Tonics  and  good 
diet  must  be  administered. 

Wounds  of  the  parietes  of  the  chest,  commonly  called  non- 
penetniting  wounds,  include  the  several  varieties  of  incised.  j>unc- 
tured,  luccruled,  and  gun-shot  wounds;  the  general  chai'acters  of 
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which  are  described  in  the  essays  on  Wounds  and  Gun-shot 
Wounds.  Here  we  shall  merely  refer  to  certain  special  compli- 
cations of  the  ordinary  incised,  punctured,  and  lacerated  wounds, 
as  they  affect  the  surface  and  tissues  of  the  chest  In  the  first 
place,  tlie  Surgeon  is  always  anxious  to  decide  whether  the  wound 
bo  superficial  or  penetrating : — are  there  any  signs  sufficiently  well- 
marked  to  indicate  that  the  wound  has  not  penetrated  the  chest? 
This  question  will  be  more  appropriately  considered  when  alluding 
to  ])enetrating  wounds,  for  it  will  be  found  tliat  the  only  reliable 
signs  are  those  of  a  negative  character,  viz.  the  absence  of  all  the 
symptoms  indicating  a  penetrating  womid. 

Wounds  involving  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue  of  the  chest 
require  no  comment,  otlierwise  than  in  the  punctured  variety;  where 
tliere  may  be  a  long  track  traversed  by  the  weapon,  which  may  give 
rise  to  the  formation  of  sinuses  and  local  abscesses,  and  be  difficult 
to  manage  in  consequence  of  the  movements  of  the  upper  extremity 
and  the  acts  of  respiration. 

M.  Vidal*  remarks  that  punctured  wounds,  even  of  the  slightest 
character,  may  be  attended  with  symptoms  simulating  those  of 
lesion  of  some  internal  organ  or  internal  ha;morrluige ;  such  as 
coldness  of  the  skin,  feeble  circulati(m,  a  sense  of  suffocation,  syn- 
cope, and  cough.  These  phenomena,  he  states,  are  chiefly  observed 
in  wounds  received  in  duels.  Whatever  may  be  the  courage  of  the 
champion,  at  the  moment  of  combat  the  blood  does  not  circulate 
normally,  and  the  innervation  is  not  regular,  and  he  is  not  with- 
out emotion ;  if  to  this  moral  state  there  is  superadded  a  wound  of 
the  chest,  the  wounded  person  regards  it  with  most  vivid  uneasiness, 
and  if  fear  has  not  already  set  in,  it  will  soon  take  place.  Thus  is 
readily  explained  the  occurrence  of  the  above  phenomena,  and  the 
salutary  effect  of  removing  these  impressions  by  moral  and  assuring 
means. 

Wounds  of  the  muscles  in  front  and  behind  the  chest,  when 
passing  across  their  fibres,  are  attended  with  very  great  separation, 
and  leave  a  large  gap,  in  consequence  of  the  power  and  extent  of  the 
individual  muscle  involved.  And  in  the  treatment  of  such  wounds, 
the  function  of  the  divided  muscle  nmst  be  borne  in  mind,  so  that  the 
edges  may  be  ai:)proximateil  as  closely  as  possible ;  thus,  in  wounds 
of  the  muscles  in  front  of  the  chest,  the  arm  must  be  drawn  for- 
wards, and  carried  inwards  towards  the  opposite,  and  maintained 
in  this  position  during  the  healing  of  the  wound  :  in  wounds  of  the 


•  Vidal  de  Cassis,  Traite  de  PaUiologie  exierne,  torn.  iv.  p.  06. 
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muscles  behind,  the  opix>site  course  is  to  be  pursued.  Li  a  case  of 
extensive  wound  of  the  latissiinus  dorsi  muscle,  and  in  a  case  of 
wound  of  tlie  i>ectoraIis  major,  M.  Petit  applied  several  points  of 
suture,  and  with  success :  but  sutiu-es  tlirough  muscular  tit»sue  are  in 
general  not  iidvisable,  unless  there  be  a  very  large  flap ;  and  when 
employcnl,  they  should  include  the  fascia  in  fix)nt  of  and  behind  tbc 
muscle,  else  the  suture  will  tear  away.  Transverse  wouiiiL*  of  the 
intercostal  muscles  weaken  the  chest,  and  sometimes  permit  the 
escape  of  the  lung,  to  which  we  shall  refer  fiirtlier  on. 

Wounds  of  the  thoracic  and  other  parietal  vessels  (excluding 
the  intercostal  and  internal  mammary')  partake  of  the  ordinary 
characters  of  wounded  vessels:  the  only  peculiarity  in  res}x?et  to 
tlie  chest  is  in  reference  to  punctured  wounds,  as  in  stabs  by  a 
sword,  bayonet,  foil,  &c.,  where  a  vessel  lias  been  involved,  and  the 
blooil,  not  being  able  to  esca|)e  externally,  has  diffused  itself  under 
the  muscles  in  the  loose  cellular  tissue,  and  sometimes  to  a  very 
great  extent.  Tliis  extravasation  may  coagulate,  and  fiirther  eflii- 
sion  cease,  when  subsd^uent  absorption  ensues,  with  sj)eedy  reco- 
very :  on  the  other  liand,  it  may  excite  inflammation,  suj>pui'ation, 
and  sloughing.  Ice,  or  carefully  a])plied  compression,  will  \)e  sufli- 
cient  to  arrest  the  luemoiThage,  if  not  of  verj-  considerable  extent; 
but  where  one  of  the  larger  trunks,  such  as  the  vessels  of  the  axilla, 
has  been  injured,  the  case  must  bo  treated  according  to  the  rules 
laid  do\\ni  in  the  essay  on  Wounds  of  Arteries. 

Wounds  involving  the  ribs,  costal  cartilages,  or  sternum,  re- 
quire immediate  closure  of  the  wound,  and  the  ordinary  treatment 
for  fractured  ribs.  Here,  however,  we  must  be  on  our  guard,  and 
ascertain  whether  or  not  a  portion  of  the  weapon  or  instrument  has 
been  broken  off  and  become  imbedded  in  the  rib,  or  cartilage ;  an 
event  which  has  happened  once  or  t\vice.  In  general  the  piece  is 
loose,  and  readily  removed,  but  in  some  instances  it  has  been  found 
fixed,  requiring  immense  force  to  extract  it ;  or  it  may  he  smooth 
and  convex  on  its  surface,  such  as  a  bullet,  when  difficulty  is  ex- 
perienced in  laying  hold  of  it  Sometimes  the  iK)inted  instrument 
may  traverse  the  rib  and  appear  on  its  inner  side,  causing  a  i>ene- 
trating  wound  of  the  chest ;  this  we  shall  refer  to  again. 

Non-penetrating  wounds  may  be  attended  with  emphysema; 
thus,  in  wounds  traversing  the  sofl  parts  obliquely  and  gliding 
under  the  large  muscles  of  the  chest  into  the  subjacent  loase  cellular 
tissue,  the  air  from  without  may  enter  into  tlio  wound,  being  drawn 
in  by  the  movements  of  the  ribs ;  and  this  air,  not  being  able  again 
to  esca2)e,  during  expiration  becomes  difliised,  causmg  emphysema^ 
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whicli  may  occupy  a  very  extensive  surface.  A  great  deal  of  this 
air  may  be  pressed  out  through  the  wound,  but  in  so  doing,  care 
must  be  taken  to  close  the  wound  at  each  inspiration,  so  as  to 
prevent  fresh  air  being  drawn  in. 

II.  Injuries  and  Wounds  op  the  Contents  of  the  Chest. 

These  will  be  treated  of  under  two  separate  heads :  first,  those 
produced  by  external  wounds,  commonly  called  penetrating;  and 
second,  those  caused  by  contusion,  without  any  breach  of  the  ex- 
ternal surface. 

Respecting  penetrating  wounds,  these  wiU  be  best  considered 
by  studying  them  according  to  the  organ  or  structure  involved,  in 
the  following  order.  1.  Wounds  of  the  pleura  and  lungs,  with 
their  attendant  complications ;  2.  Wounds  of  the  mediastina,  peri- 
cardium, and  heart ;  3.  Wounds  of  the  intercostal,  internal  mam- 
mary, and  large  vessels  of  the  chest ;  4.  Wounds  of  the  oeso- 
phagus. 

1.  Wounds  of  tJie  pleura  and  lunffy  and  their  complications.  In 
the  first  place,  there  may  bo  a  simple  penetrating  wound  of  the 
pleura,  without  injury  to  any  other  structure.  This  accident  is 
exceedingly  rare,  and  to  the  anatomist  might  appear  scarcely  pos- 
sible, in  consequence  of  tlie  close  adaptation  of  the  lung  and  its 
pleural  covering  to  the  wall  of  the  chest  and  its  pleura ;  tliere  are, 
however,  sufficient  facts  proving  that  this  injury  does  now  and 
tlicn  take  place,  more  especially  in  incised  wounds ;  although  its 
recognition  is  very  difficult  Where  the  wound  is  large  and  the 
lung  distinctly  visible,  and  air  is  freely  drawn  in  and  expelled 
from  the  pleural  cavity  during  respiration,  the  evidence  is  palpable 
enough ;  but  these  wounds  in  general  are  not  so  extensive,  owing 
to  tlie  protection  of  the  ribs,  hence  we  must  rely  upon  other  diag- 
nostic marks.  And  here  we  are  again  baffled,  because  the  chief 
signs  are  entirely  of  a  negative  character,  viz.  the  absence  of  all 
the  varied  indications  of  a  wound  of  the  thoracic  contents.  The  fol- 
lowing means  have  been  proposed  to  assist  in  the  diagnosis :  1st  De- 
ductions drawn  from  the  weapon  used,  with  its  attending  external 
circumstances ;  these  will  comprise  the  consideration  of  the  varied 
forms  of  penetrating  instruments,  the  extent  of  the  blood-stain  upon 
tlie  blade,  the  size  of  the  wound  compared  with  the  breadth  of 
tlie  blade,  the  respective  positions  of  the  injured  person  and  the 
aggressor  at  the  time  of  the  infliction  of  the  wound,  the  mode  and 
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direction  in  wbich  the  weapon  was  tlirust,  Ac,  Tliese  points  are  by 
no  means  decisive,  and  are  often  doubtful ;  for  the  blade  may  have 
two  cutting  edges,  and  then  the  wound  wfll  be  larger ;  the  bayonet  or 
sword-thmst  may  glance  oft*  the  ribs  and  pass  a  long  distance  under 
the  skin,  without  entering  the  chest, — thus  cases  are  related  in  which 
a  sword  has  passed  fi'om  the  right  to  the  left  of  tlie  chest,  without 
penetrating  the  cavity ;  again,  the  position  of  the  combatants  is  often 
inaccurately  stated.  2d,  Exploration  by  means  of  the  finger,  probe, 
sound,  or  other  instruments.  Were  this  to  be  permitted,  and 
a  careftd  and  minute  examination  made  by  the  introduction  of  the 
finger  into  the  wound,  an  easy  diagnosis  would  at  once  be  realised ; 
but  in  wounds  of  tlie  chest,  as  in  wounds  of  the  abdomen,  all  mani- 
pulative examination  is  to  be  denounced  as  perfectly  unwarrantable, 
being  attended  with  highly  dangerous  results,  by  disturbing  nature's 
efibrts  to  eflfect  a  repair,  disarranging  the  clot,  and  exciting  irrita- 
tion and  inflahnnation ;  a  proceeding  tending  only  to  gratify  curiosity, 
witliout  the  slightest  benefit  to  the  patient  Tlie  same  remarks 
apply  to  the  injecting  of  fluids  into  the  wound,  which  is  to  be 
considered  as  a  relic  of  barber-surger}-,  and  is  wisely  expunged  finjm 
all  modern  works.  3d.  Anotlier  mischievous  and  meddlesome  pro- 
position is  the  following,  viz.  the  closing  of  the  external  wound,  and 
then  directing  the  patient  to  take  a  deep  inspiration,  when  he  is  to 
hold  his  breath  so  as  to  close  his  glottis ;  and  then  to  make  an  eftbrt 
to  expire,  at  the  same  time  tliat  the  Surgeon  re-opens  the  wound 
and  holds  a  hghted  candle  close  to  it:  should  the  wound  have 
penetrated  the  lung,  air  will  be  driven  out  through  tlio  opening 
and  blow  the  flame  of  the  candle  to  one  side.  Tliis  must  alwavs 
be  regarded  as  a  dangerous  and  hazardous  experiment;  and  even 
if  justifiable,  it  is  not  conclusive  evidence,  for  in  many  eases  of 
penetrating  wounds  of  the  lungs,  there  are  several  circumstances 
which  may  prevent  the  escape  of  air  fi*om  the  organ.  4th,  Tlie 
absence  of  emphysema  is  no  indication  tliat  the  lung  has  not  been 
wounded ;  emphysema,  although  a  usual  symptom  of  injured  lung, 
may  occur  even  in  non-penetrating  wounds,  as  has  been  already  men- 
tioned ;  it  may  also  take  place  in  wounds  penetrating  the  pleiu^l 
cavity  only :  thus  air  may  be  drawn  in  through  the  external  wound 
dm'ing  inspiration,  and  on  expiration  this  air,  not  finding  a  ready 
exit,  may  be  ex^ielled  into  the  neighbouring  cellular  tissue ;  or  if 
tlie  incised  M^ound  be  very  largo,  the  air  will  enter  the  cavity  in  a 
large  volume,  and  sliouki  it  be  miable  to  escape,  it  will  cause  a 
pnouino- thorax-  5tli.  Tlio  absence  of  haemoptj'sis  is  by  no  means 
a  suflicieut  test  that  the  pleural  cavity  only  has  been  peneti'atod* 
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Haemoptysis,  although  usually  a  symptom  of  injured  lung,  may  take 
plac€  ill  non-penetrating  wounds,  and  even  in  injured  limg  it  may 
be  absent;  hence  the  Surgeon  must  be  very  cautious  in  relying  upon 
individual  s^iuptoms. 

Thus,  then,  there  are  no  absolute  signs  upon  which  we  can 
decide ;  we  must  await  the  issue,  and  maintain  a  strict  watch  for 
any  symptom  or  complication  which  may  set  in;  our  prognosis 
must  bo  guarded,  and  must  always  be  considered  unfavourable  for 
at  least  four  or  five  days,  before  the  patient  can  be  pronounced  to  be 
out  of  danger ;  and  in  expressing  any  opinion,  it  must  be  recollected 
that  the  Surgeon  is  not  bound  to  state  whether  a  wound  has  pene- 
trated the  chest  or  not. 

The  primary  complications  which  may  ensue  in  this  class  of 
injuries  are,  emphysema,  pneumo-thorax,  hernia  of  the  lung,  and 
the  presence  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  wound  or  cavity.  The  second- 
ary, or  subsequent,  complications  are,  pleurisy,  hydro-thorax,  em- 
pyema, fistulous  openings,  contraction  of  the  side  of  the  chest,  &a 
These  will  be  alluded  to  in  their  appropriate  place. 

Tlie  treatment  will  differ  but  little  from  that  laid  down  in  non- 
penetrating wounds,  viz.  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies,  the  arrest 
of  hajmorrhage,  the  immediate  closure  of  the  external  wound,  and 
strictly  enforcing  the  recumbent  position  until  the  period  of  danger 
has  passed  over.  The  patient  must  be  kept  on  low  diet,  and 
carefully  watched  in  the  interim,  and  the  sUghtest  indication  of 
any  untoward  symptom  is  to  be  treated  with  energy,  according  to 
the  instructions  given  further  on. 

A  curious  complication  of  a  penetrating  wound  without  lesion  of 
a  viscus  is  the  escape  of  an  uninjured  lung  tlirough  the  aperture, 
constituting  a  hernia  of  the  lung,  or  pneumocele.  There  are  two 
varieties,  botli  of  which  are  comparatively  nu-e ;  the  one  occurring 
at  the  time  of  the  infliction  of  the  wound,  and  called  immediate,  the 
other  taking  place  after  cicatrisation  of  the  external  wound,  and 
called  consecutive. 

The  immediate  variety  is  seldom  observed,  for  in  general  the 
escape  of  the  lung  is  difficult,  owing  to  the  tendency  of  the  external 
air  to  find  its  way  in  through  the  wound  during  respiration,  and 
thus  j^event  any  protrusion  by  pressing  the  Imig  away  from  the 
wound ;  the  hernia,  therefore,  must  take  place  before  the  air  has 
time  to  enter  the  chest ;  and  the  following  explanation  of  its  pro- 
duction has  been  offered.  If  there  be  a  large  wound,  and  the  chest 
be  at  the  time  suddenly  contracted  with  direct  closure  of  the  glottis, 
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the  air  in  the  lung,  not  being  able  to  e8ca])e  by  the  trachea,  be- 
comes pent  up  in  the  air-cells,  distending  and  forcing  the  organ 
against  the  parietes,  and  causing  its  escape  where  the  latter  are  de- 
ficient. The  most  firequent  situation  in  which  wounds  are  liable  to 
be  followed  by  hernia  of  the  lung,  appears  to  be  at  tlie  anterior  part 
of  the  chest,  on  a  level  with  the  nip])le ;  and  this  is  said  to  be  due  to 
the  greater  mobility  of  the  lungs  in  this  region,  the  rarity  of  any 
adhesions,  and  the  nearer  approach  of  the  wound  to  the  free  e<lge 
of  the  lungs,  which  would  more  readily  find  exit  The  size  of  the 
hernia  varies  from  that  of  a  small  marble  to  that  of  a  cricket-ball,  and 
it  forms  a  more  or  less  globular  mass,  consisting  of  the  lung-tissue, 
covered  by  its  own  pleura,  and  having  no  investing  sac ;  its  base  is 
constricted,  and  encircled  by  a  kind  of  neck,  formed  of  the  external 
wounded  integument  and  the  tissues  in  the  intercostal  space.  The 
protruded  lung  may  be  at  first  simply  congested ;  but  this  congestion 
may  increase  to  such  an  extent  that  the  lung  may  assume  a  verj'  deep 
black  colour,  without,  however,  any  loss  of  vitality ;  but  when  the 
constriction  continues,  and  the  congestion  and  exudation  increase, 
together  with  long  exposure,  gangrene  will  ensue,  and  sloughing 
ofi*  of  the  whole  mass  take  place,  constituting  a  natural  cure.  Tlie 
prognosis  of  these  cases  is  generally  favourable.  The  treatment 
will  depend  chiefly  on  the  state  of  the  lung,  and  the  length  of 
time  which  has  elapsed  since  its  prolapse : — if  the  prolapse  be  re- 
cent, and  the  lung  healthy  in  appearance,  it  may  be  reduced  by 
careful  and  moderate  manipulation,  care  being  taken  not  to  injure 
its  delicate  structure  in  so  doing;  should,  however,  this  be  imj)rac- 
ticable,  owing  to  the  very  great  constriction  of  tlie  neck,  the  latter, 
provided  it  be  formed  entirely  of  soft  structures,  may  be  cautiously 
divided,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  wounding  the  lung  or  the  in- 
tercostal vessels.  If  the  lung  be  in  a  gangrenous  condition,  it 
may  be  left  to  nature  to  throw  it  off  by  sloughing;  or  it  may  l>e 
surroimded  by  a  ligature,  and  tied ;  or  it  may  be  excised,  in  onler 
to  expedite  matters : — all  these  measures  have  been  severally  and 
successfully  tried.  Thus,  Rolando  cut  the  pnilapse  off,  and  pow- 
dere<l  the  surfjice  with  astringents;  and  with  success: — Tulpius 
tied  the  pedicle,  and  excised  the  remainder ;  the  patient  recovered 
in  fifteen  days,  having  had  only  a  slight  cough,  and  died  six  years 
after,  when,  on  examination,  the  lung  was  found  adhering  to  the 
pleura,  at  tlio  seat  of  injury,  but  without  notiible  alteration  in  its 
structure : — Fabricius  relates  a  case,  in  which  the  hernia  was  cau- 
terized with  the  hot  iron,  and  a  recovery  effected,  the  patient  living 
many  years : — Ruysch  detiils  a  case,  in  which  a  ligatui*e  was  ap- 
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plied,  and  the  mass  allowed  to  slough  off,  and  with  favourable 
results.  These  instances  are  introduced  here  as  showing  how  a  deli- 
cate organ,  like  tlie  lung,  may  resist  such  measures,  and  not  as 
examples  for  pursuing  tlie  same  line  of  treatment,  which  is  too 
hazardous,  risking  the  production  of  pnemnonia,  and  other  serious 
mischief.  It  is  certainly  more  rational  and  harmless  to  leave 
the  hernia  alone,  under  all  circmnstances,  where  we  are  unable  to 
reduce  it 

An  immediate  hernia  of  the  lung  may  occur  without  any  exter- 
nal womid,  as  observed  in  rare  cases  of  extensive  comminuted  frac- 
ture of  the  ribs ;  here  the  lung  is  generally  injured,  and  the  lesion 
itself  is  so  severe  as  to  be  attended  with  almost  immediately  fatal 
results.  It  has  also  been  described  as  having  taken  place  during 
violent  straining  in  the  efforts  of  parturition. 

The  consecutive  variety  is  when  the  protrusion  takes  place  after 
the  external  wound  has  closed :  thus  Yelpeau  records  the  case  of  a 
man,  aged  29,  who  received  a  sword-thrust  at  the  inner  side  of, 
and  a  little  below,  the  left  nipple ;  he  lost  much  blood,  but  had  no 
luemoptysis ;  the  woimd  healed  in  six  weeks,  and  in  three  months 
and  a  lialf  after  the  injury  he  was  admitted  into  the  hospital  with 
prolapse  of  the  lung;  the  latter  was  foimd  fixed  in  its  present  position, 
and  was  therefore  left  alone.  In  this  clas3  of  cases  the  lung  is 
covered  by  integument ;  the  development  and  progress  of  the  pro- 
trusion is  very  slow,  and  it  may  sometimes  attain  a  considerable 
size.  The  signs  of  tliis  occurrence  will  be,  the  appearance  of  a  soft 
tumour,  which  is  more  or  less  circumscribed,  elastic,  and  indolent ; 
the  integuments  covering  it  are  perfectly  natural,  and  without  any 
change  of  colour.  Tlie  swelling  moves  simultaneously  with  re- 
spiration, expanding  in  expiration  and  diminishing  in  inspiration ; 
it  enlarges  equally  at  all  points  during  coughing;  and  if  respira- 
tion bo  suspended  for  some  time,  the  tumour  disappears.  On 
manipulation  it  crepitates  and  imparts  an  impulse  on  coughing,  and 
the  depression  in  the  parietes  can  be  readily  felt.  On  auscultation, 
it  emits  numerous  vesicular  bruits;  the  respiratory  murmur  is 
normal,  but  is  louder  and  less  mellow  than  in  the  natural  situa- 
tions. 

The  treatment  will  consist  in  protecting  this  hernia  from  external 
injury,  and  in  preventing  the  further  protrusion  of  the  viscus :  this 
may  be  done  by  means  of  carefuUy  adjusted  pads  and  bandages : 
some  have  recommended  the  application  of  a  hollow-padded  truss, 
to  be  made  on  tlie  same  principle  as  that  of  the  umbilical  truss. 

Congenital  and  spontaneous  hernia  of  the  lung  are  exceedingly 
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rare ;  these  varieties  do  not  come  under  our  consideration  in  this 
work, 

A  wound  of  the  lung  may  be  superficial  or  deep ;  and  when  arising 
from  external  wound,  it  may  be  either  of  the  incised,  punctured, 
lacerated,  or  gun-shot  variety ;  but  when  produced  by  fractured  ribs, 
it  is  generally  of  the  lacerated  kind.  The  incised  wounds  are  the 
most  dangerous,  as  they  almost  always  give  rise  to  immediate 
haemorrhage  and  escape  of  air;  the  lacerated  wounds  are  next  in 
severity,  on  account  of  the  retractility  of  the  lung-tissue;  punctured 
wounds,  such  as  are  caused  by  a  stab,  are  the  simplest  form,  and 
oflFer  a  more  favourable  prognosis; — ^gun-shot  wounds  have  been 
specially  considered  in  a  previous  essay  (see  p.  57). 

Three  conditions  generally  take  place  when  tlie  lung  is  womided, 
— the  escape  of  blood  or  haemorrhage,  the  escape  of  air  from  division 
of  the  air- vesicles  or  tubes,  and  a  more  or  less  collapsed  state  of  the 
organ.  The  escape  of  blood  may  take  place  into  the  parenchyma  of 
the  lung,  causing  ecchymosis,  or  a  kind  of  pulmonary  apoplexy, 
and  this  is  generally  met  with  in  superficial  wounds,  and  in  the 
punctured  variety;  it  may  escape  into  the  air-tube,  and  be  coughed 
up  with  the  sputa,  constituting  haemoptysis;  it  may  pass  through  the 
parietal  wound  externally ;  or  it  may  flow  freely  into  the  cavity  of 
the  pleura,  producing  haemo-thorax.  The  escape  of  air  may  like- 
wise find  its  way  into  each  of  the  above  situations,  viz.  into  the 
lung-tissue,  causing  lobular  emphysema,  as  observed  in  punctured 
wounds ;  into  the  bronchi,  mixing  with  the  blood  and  sputa,  and 
forming  a  mixture  of  a  frothy  red  character ;  into  the  pleural  cavity, 
inducing  a  pneumo-thorax ;  or  it  may  escape  externally  through  the 
parietal  woimd,  but  more  generally  it  becomes  diffused  into  the  sub- 
cutaneous cellular  tissue,  producing  more  or  less  extensive  emphy- 
sema. The  collapse  of  the  lung  may  or  may  not  take  place,  and  this 
^vill  depend  a  good  deal  upon  the  antecedent  circumstances :  where 
a  lung  has  become  adherent  from  old  pleuritic  adhesions,  no  collapse 
will  ensue,  nor  any  escape  of  air  or  blood  into  the  pleura ;  hence  a 
favourable  issue  will  be  expected. 

Tlio  rei)air  of  a  wounded  lung  may  take  place  in  a  few  days ; 
slight  inflammation  and  exudation  of  plastic  material  ensues,  causing 
a  partial  hei)atisation,  then  organisation  of  the  thin  plastic  effusion, 
when  contraction  and  cicatrisation  follow ;  all  of  wliich  may  be  com- 
pleted in  from  ten  to  fifteen  days.  In  a  few  rare  instances,  imme- 
diate union  has  been  proved  to  have  taken  place. 

The  symptoms  diagnostic  of  a  wounded  lung,  excluding  the 
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primary  and  secondary  complications  (viz.  emphysema,  pneumo- 
thorax, liaemo-thorax,  pleurisy,  pneumonia,  Ac),  are  the  following : 
Ist,  The  escape  of  blood  and  air  tlirough  tlic  external  wound,  of 
a  pale  red  and  frothy  character ;  this  symptom  will  be  a  strong  pre- 
sumptive evidence,  but  its  absence  by  no  means  indicates  that  the 
lung  is  not  wounded :  there  may  be  an  influx  and  efllux  of  this 
frothy  blood  during  inspiration  and  expiration,  should  the  wound 
in  the  lung  be  opposed  to  the  external  one.  2d.  Tlie  issue  of 
blood  mixed  with  air  and  mucus  from  the  mouth  diu-ing  the  eftbrts 
of  coughing;  and  this  is  always  to  be  regarded  as  a  dangerous 
sign,  for  bleeding  is  generally  abundant  in  severe  wounds  of  the 
king,  and  in  such  wounds,  the  complete  expulsion  of  the  blood  being 
imj)ossible,  it  accumulates  in  the  tubes,  producing  a  choking  sensa- 
tion, and  may  suffocate  the  patient  3d.  A  deeply  fixed  pain  in  the 
chest,  and  a  considerable  degree  of  irritation  and  tickling  in  the 
larj-nx,  inducing  a  constant  desire  to  cough.  4tli.  Dyspnoea  and 
difficulty  in  respiration,  owing  to  partial  collapse  of  the  lung,  or 
pressure  upon  its  stinicture. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  are,  in  the  first  instance  on  receipt 
of  the  injury,  those  of  collapse,  arising  either  from  shock  or  great 
loss  of  blood:  this  symptom  need  not  excite  alarm,  unless  it  extend 
over  a  protracted  period.  After  a  short  time  reaction  ensues,  and  to 
this  condition  the  Surgeon  directs  his  chief  attention :  inflammation 
and  inflammatory  fever,  pleurisy  and  pneumonia,  are  next  to  be  ap- 
prehended, and  to  be  warded  oft' if  possible :  the  symptoms  and  treat- 
ment of  these  complications  do  not  come  within  the  province  of 
tliis  work. 

Tlie  ])rognosis  of  wounded  lung  must  generally  be  regarded  as 
unfavourable,  even  when  unattended  by  any  dangerous  complication. 

The  local  treatment  will  consist  in  arresting  any  haemorrhage 
from  the  8U|)erficial  vessels,  in  removing  all  extraneous  bodies,  and 
in  closing  the  external  wound  as  quickly  as  possible,  so  as  to  prevent 
air  being  drawn  into  the  chest ;  and  then  confining  the  chest  to  a 
state  of  repose  by  carefully-applied  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  extend- 
ing from  the  spine  to  the  sternum.  Tlie  external  a])plication  of  ice 
to  the  chest  has  been  used  in  severe  haemoptysis,  and  with  the  best 
effects.  The  constitutional  measures  will  comprise  the  adoption  of 
such  remedies  as  are  a]>propriate  for  the  particular  stage  in  which 
the  patient  is  found  :  thus  in  the  stage  of  collapse  it  is  not  desirable 
to  interfere,  for  collapse  is  the  means  by  which  haemorrhage  is  re- 
strained, by  allowing  coagulation  to  take  place  in  the  divided  vessels. 
The  patient  should  be  lefl  in  the  position  in  which  he  is  found,  or 
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be  carcfullv  carried  to  some  more  convenient  locality:  the  room  or 
place  should  be  cool,  and  even'  measure  tending  to  prevent  hivmor- 
rhage  should  be  adopted.  In  the  stage  of  reaction  much  energj-, 
disiTotion,  and  sound  judgment  must  be  displaveil  by  the  Surgeon, 
and  his  attention  must  be  mainlv  directed  to  the  defrree  and  j*a  e- 
rity  of  the  hannoptysis,  dyspna'a.  and  thoracic  complicatii»ns :  total 
abstinence  from  food  and  exciting  drinks  must  be  enjoined  for  the 
first  tew  davs:  the  internal  exhibition  of  ice  and  cold  diluents  is 
acceptable ;  the  judicious  and  prompt  use  of  the  lancet  will  cut  short 
a  severe  luenioptysis,  and'will  tend  to  prevent  the  subsequent  develop- 
ment of  inflammation.  Venesection  >hould  be  performed  in  the 
semi-erect  posture,  and  the  blo^xl  taken  pU^no  riro ;  and  we  shonU 
bear  in  mind  tliat  the  object  of  the  venesection  is  not  so  much  to 
take  away  bloixl  as  to  make  a  sudden  impression  on  the  general  sys- 
tem, so  as  to  induce  an  artiiici:d  colla{>se.  I^.  Macle^jd  remarked 
that  the  cases  of  gun-shot  wounds  of  the  lungs,  in  the  recent  Cri- 
mean camiKiign,  which  did  best,  were  those  in  which  early  active 
and  reiH.^ted  bleedings  were  had  ieo>urse  to.  The  employment  of 
the  remedies  prescribed  in  cases  of  ha*mi»ptysb  may  be  used  with 
effect,  such  as  sulphuric  acid  in  large  d«>ses,  acetate  of  lead.  <Si[c.  In 
the  stage  of  inflanmiation,  the  treatment  will  comprise  the  adaption 
of  the  measures  detailed  in  works  on  the  practice  of  medicine,  under 
the  headings  pleurisy,  pneiunonia,  «ic.  Jic. 

The  ioUowing  complications,  although  generally  associated  with 
voonds  of  the  lung,  may  occiur  from  other  causes^  We  have  had 
occasion  to  mention  these  complications  incidentally,  but  shall  now 
describe  each  separately. 

a.  Emphysema*  or  the  infiltration  of  air  into  the  subcutane^ims 
crilolar  tissue*  when  occurring  in  the  region  of  the  chest,  may  be 
doe  to  one  of  lour  conditions :  tlie  first,  and  by  tar  the  most  frequent 
ftnn  arises  from  fracture  of  the  ribs,  where  the  brv^ken  bone  has 
peneCKftted  the  pleora  and  <»tered  the  lung,  allowing  air  to  escajiC : 
the  second,  firom  penetrating  woun^ls  of  the  limgs  or  bronchi ; 
vhefe  on  inspintion  the  air  rei^iveJ  into  the  lung  esca^ies  fr\im  its 
voonded  psn  into  the  chest,  invl  on  ei^pirution  is  t«>r«.-ed  out 
thioagfa  the  external  wound,  di^ising  itself  in  the  cellular  tis^^ue ; 
if  the  external  opening  Iw  large  ar.d  dlrwtly  corresjx^n'ling  m  that 
in  the  limg,  no  emphi'sema  may  Mike  pliKv.  l^t  in  oblique  and  ]>unc- 
turvd  wounds  it  is  ai!nK>>t  alwavs  v«*>en;,  azki  increuLses  duriui:  evenr 
siKXVf^ve  acs  of  res|>inition :  the  thlri,  frocn  p^isetrating  wi>unas  of 
the  pieuTft  without  any  lesion  of  ;he  lung,  where  the  air  eriiers  from 
die  e\teriv>r  during  e;ftch  inspin;kva,  and  on  Wing  torced  out  again 
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at  expiration^  cannot  entirely  escape,  but  difliises  Itself  under  the 
integument :  the  fourth,  and  rarer,  form  proceeds  from  rupture  of 
the  air-cells  without  any  external  wound  or  fracture ;  this  latter  is 
generally  found  occurring  in  idiopathic  emphysema,  and  arising  from 
pathological  causes,  such  as  the  bursting  of  a  vomica;  but  it  may 
be  observed  in  traumatic  cases,  as  from  violent  eflbrts  while  holding 
the  breath  in  parturition,  and  in  the  rare  instances  of  rupture  of  the 
lung  from  external  violence  without  fracture  or  wound :  and  we  may 
here  include  those  cases  in  which  the  air  makes  its  way  into  the  pos- 
terior mediastinum,  travelling  up  through  the  superior  opening  of 
the  chest  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  neck,  and  then  diffusing  itself 
through  the  body. 

The  symptoms  of  emphysema  consist  of  a  swelling  of  the  in- 
tegument, commencing  at  the  seat  of  mischief,  and  gradually  and 
progressively  increasing  in  all  directions,  the  skin  remaining  of  a 
perfectly  natural  colour ;  this  swelling  has  a  peculiar  and  distinctive 
character,  which  renders  its  diagnosis  easy,  viz.  a  crepitating  and 
crackling  feel  under  pressure,  by  some  compared  to  the  feeling  of 
a  dry  bladder  half-filled  with  air, — it  is  elastic,  but  the  air  may 
be  made  to  cliange  its  situation  by  digital  pressure;  it  speedily 
returns,  however,  on  removal  of  the  finger,  and  is  thus  unlike 
oedema  and  anasarca,  which  pit  on  pressure,  and  remain  so  for  some 
time :  there  is  no  attending  pain.  In  some  cases,  where  the  wound 
of  the  lung  has  been  very  large,  it  may  extend  from  head  to  foot  in 
an  incredibly  short  time ;  the  patient  being,  as  it  were,  blown  out  to 
an  enormous  size.  The  constitutional  symptoms  will  depend  upon 
the  pressiu'e  exerted  by  this  diffused  air  upon  important  organs, 
such  as  the  trachea;  its  division  into  the  mediastinum  and  into 
the  pleural  cavity;  when  the  patient  will  complain  of  tightness 
of  breathing,  followed  by  increased  diflSculty,  which  will  become 
almost  insupportable,  so  that  he  cannot  lie  down :  impeded  aeration 
of  the  blood  and  obstruction  to  the  circulation  soon  show  them- 
selves, by  the  livid  red,  swollen,  and  suflused  countenance,  the 
weak,  contracted,  and  afterwards  irregular  pulse,  cold  extremities, 
and,  if  tins  condition  be  not  relieved,  death  by  suffocation. 

The  prognosis  is  in  general  very  &vourable,  except  in  cases  of 
extensive  woimds. 

The  local  treatment  will  in  some  measiu'c  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  the  cause :  thus  in  emphysema  from  fractured  ribs,  a 
question  arises  whether  or  not  a  bandage  or  strapping  should  be 
applied.     Abemethy*  speaks  in  favour  of  this  practice :  "  Pressure 

*  Surgical  Works,  voL  ii.  p.  179. 
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br  bandage  not  onlv  hinders  the  air  finom  diflnsing  itself  through 
the  cellular  substance,  but  senes  to  pre\'ent  it  from  escaping  out 
of  the  wounded  lung,  and  of  course  facilitates  the  healing  of  the 
wound,  which  would  be  prevented  hv  the  constant  transmission  of 
air.  Its  early  appHcation,  therefore,  will  often  prevent  a  very 
troublesome  s\'mptom,  whilst  at  the  same  time,  bv  keeping  the  frac- 
tured bones  from  motion,  it  greatly  lessens  the  sufferings  of  the 
patient"  Samuel  Cooper,*  on  the  other  hand,  remarks :  "  When 
emphysema  is  complicated  with  a  fi-actured  rib,  the  latter  injury  is 
unquestionably  a  reason  in  favour  of  a  bandage.  But  whether  the 
pressure  of  the  roller  will  be  useful  or  hurtfid  with  respect  to  the 
emphysema  itself,  or  the.  state  of  lungs  and  respiration,  may  be 
questionable.  As  for  its  tendency  to  resist  the  difiusion  of  air  in 
the  cellular  tissue,  this  circumstance  does  not  appear  to  me  import- 
ant, because  the  air  thus  diffascd,  much  as  it  disfigures  the  patient, 
is  nearly  harmless,  at  least  so  long  as  the  great  serous  caWties  and 
the  interlobular  texture  of  the  lungs  remain  uninflated ;  a  danger, 
also,  which  no  bandaging  has  any  tendency  to  prevent  Neither 
will  a  bandage  have  so  much  effect  in  hindering  the  difiusion  of  air 
as  scarifications,  with  this  important  additional  consideration,  that 
punctures,  or  small  incisions  made  over  the  broken  rib,  prevent  the 
spreading  of  the  air,  by  letting  it  escape,  while  a  bandage  can  only 
do  so  by  more  or  less  resisting  its  escape  from  the  ca>nt}'  of  tlie 
pleura,  which  mode  of  operation  in  some  cases  would  dangerously 
interfere  with  the  continuation  of  respiration  by  the  lung  of  the 
opposite  side."  It  appears  best  to  be  guided  in  this  respect  by  the 
patient^s  sensations.  If  moderately  firm  pressure  on  tlie  injured 
part  of  the  chest  with  the  hands  affords  relief  to  the  breathing,  it 
will  be  right  to  make  trial  of  the  bandage ;  but  if  this  appears  to  in- 
crease the  pain  or  the  dyspnoea,  its  use  must  be  abandoned.  Some 
Surgeons  are  great  advocates  for  making  punctures,  or  small  in- 
cisions, in  emphysema;  but  in  general  they  are  not  requisite,  and 
should  form  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  to  be  employed  when 
the  air  has  diffused  itself  over  a  great  extent  of  surface,  and  not  to  be 
performed  over  the  fi:^ctured  bone  if  it  can  be  avoided.  AMicre  em- 
physema is  due  to  the  external  air  being  drawn  in  through  a  wound 
during  respiration,  the  treatment  will  be  to  force  out  again  as  much 
air  as  possible,  and  to  close  the  wotmd.  Where  it  is  due  to  i)ene- 
trating  wounds  of  the  lung,  is  the  external  wound  to  be  closed  or 
left;  open  ?     Both  plans  are  liable  to  objection ;  thus,  if  the  wound 
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be  closed,  there  is  no  direct  vent  for  the  air  to  escape,  and  the 
eifusion  continues  to  extend  more  rapidly ;  and,  on  tlie  other  hand^ 
if  the  wound  be  left  open,  tlie  external  air  may  be  drawn  in  and 
increase  the  mischief.  Larrey*  gives  an  excellent  case  in  point: 
**  The  emphysema  arose  from  a  wound  of  the  lungs  by  a  lance* 
The  whole  body  was  prodigiously  swelled ;  the  integuments  so  dis- 
tended that  the  limbs  were  inflexible,  the  eyes  buried,  and  the  lips 
so  enlarged  that  nothing  could  be  introduced  into  the  mouth.  The 
pulse  and  respiration  were  scarcely  perceptible,  and  the  voice  feeble 
and  interrupted.  The  lance  had  entered  obliquely,  under  the  lower 
angle  of  the  scapula,  and  although  the  external  and  internal  orifices 
of  the  wound  were  not  parallel,  the  Surgeon  had  applied  adhesive 
straps,  and  closed  the  external  one.  Hence  the  air,  as  it  escaped 
from  the  lungs,  distended  the  cellular  tissue."  Larrey  immediately 
removed  the  dressings ;  and  with  a  bistoury  made  the  opening  in 
tlie  pleura  and  skin  parallel.  Cupping-glasses  were  then  applied 
over  the  wound,  and  quickly  filled  with  air  and  blood.  The  lips  of 
the  wound  were  now  brought  together,  and  kept  so  with  a  suitable 
bandage.  Cupping-glasses  and  scarificators  were  applied  to  various 
parts  of  the  body ;  and  in  others  incisions  were  made  with  a  scalpel. 
The  patient  recovered. 

The  constitutional  measures  will  be,  to  relieve  any  urgent 
dyspnoea,  to  diminish  the  violence  of  the  respiratory  efforts,  and 
to  lessen  tlie  heart's  action,  taking  care  not  to  depress  the  patient 
too  nmch.  Antimony  and  i]>ecacuanha  are  the  most  essential  reme- 
dies, given  in  fiill  and  repeated  doses.  Venesection  must  be  em- 
I)loyed  where  there  is  much  pulmonary  congestion  and  oppression 
of  the  circulation. 

b.  Pneumo-thorax  is  when  the  air  is  confined  to  the  cavity  of 
the  pleura,  and  is  generally  concomitant  with  emphysema,  so  that 
the  two  might  be  treated  of  together ;  however,  to  render  the  sub- 
ject less  complicated,  they  ai'c  described  separately.  The  causes  of 
this  accident  are  the  same  as  those  of  emphysema,  and  the  same 
remarks  api)ly  to  it  When  it  occurs  in  a  moderate  degree  and  in 
conjunction  with  emphysema,  it  does  not  attract  the  Surgeon's 
notice ;  but  his  attention  is  at  once  arrested  when  it  begins  to  inter- 
fere with  the  lungs,  and  compresses  them  towards  the  spine  and 
centre  of  the  thorax.  Pneumo-thorax  may  also  arise  from  disease 
of  tlie  lung,  especially  in  phtliisis ;  hence  its  study  is  more  appro- 
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priatoly  referred  to  in  works  on  meilicine.  In  this  place,  reference 
will  be  made  only  to  ita  ayinpbims  and  treatment  in  connexiou 
with  injarieB  and  wounds  of  tlie  cheat  The  sjinptoms  are,  argent 
and  distressing  dyspnoea,  tympanitic  resonance  of  the  cheat  on  per- 
cussion, amplioric  respiration,  and  a  kind  of  metallic  tinkling  or 
a  ringing  met&llic  resonance  on  auscultation,  if  the  lung  ifl  not 
too  much  compressed. 

The  treatment  will  consist,  when  tlie  sjTnptoms  are  urgent  and 
threatening,  in  allowing  the  air  to  eacajie  externally,  either  hy 
enlarging  the  wound,  or,  if  there  be  no  wound,  by  introducing  a 
trocar  and  canula,  as  in  paracentesis  thoracis,  described  a  few 
pages  further  on. 

c.  Haemo-thorax  is  hsemorrhage  into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura. 
This  b  so  remarkably  well  described  by  Jolui  Hunter,'  in  his  trea- 
tise on  *'  Gun-shot  Wounds,"  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting 
the  Allowing  remarks.  "  In  tlie  cases  of  stabs,  especially  if  with  a 
sharp  instrument,  tlie  vessels  will  bleed  freely,  but  the  external 
wound  will  collapse  and  cut  off  all  external  communication.  If  the 
lungs  are  wounded  in  the  same  manner,  we  must  expect  comuder- 
able  bleeding  from  them,  and  this  bleeding  will  be  into  the  general 
cavi^  of  the  thorax  (if  the  lungs  at  this  part  have  not  previously 
adhered  there),  and  likewise  into  the  cells  of  the  lungs  or  broiichiie, 
which  will  be  known  by  producing  a  cough,  and,  in  consequenco  of 
it,  a  bleeding  at  the  mouth ;  for  the  blood  that  is  extravasatod  into 
the  air-cells  of  the  lungs  will  bo  coughed  up  by  the  trachea,  and 
by  that  means  will  become  a  certain  symptom  of  the  lungs  being 
wounded  ;  but  that  whicli  gets  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  cannot 
escape,  and  therefore  must  remain  till  the  absorbents  take  it  up, 
which  they  will  do,  if  it  is  only  in  small  quantity;  but  if  in  largo 
quantity,  this  extravasafed  blood  will  produce  symptoms  of  another 
kind." 

The  sjTnptoms  will  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  quanti^ 

t  of  blood  jxiured  out  within  a  definite  jieriod.  WTiere  the  blood  is 
eSFiised  immediately  and  in  large  quantities,  there  will  be  all  thfl 
signs  of  internal  haemorrhage,  and  death  speedily  ensues,  owing 
to  the  immense  loss  of  blood,  and  suffocation  from  pressure  on  tha 
lungs.  Tliis  generally  takes  place  in  extensive  wounds  of  the  lung, 
but  may  also  occur  from  wound  of  the  large  vessels  in  tlie  chest, 
or  even  from  wound  of  the  intercostal  vessels.  The  signs  are,  great 
*  Uanttfr't  Work*,  hy  Palmer,  vol,  iiL  pp,  M7  et  Ecq. 
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oppression  and  uneasiness,  restlessness,  and  sitting  up  in  bed,  with 
the  body  bent  forwards;  the  countenance  and  surface  become  deadly 
pale  and  cold,  and  this  is  followed  soon  by  syncope  and  utter  prostra- 
tion, the  patient  lying  almost  motionless  in  bed,  with  the  legs  drawn 
up,  and  an  occasional  heaving  of  the  chest ;  with  dilated  pupils 
and  glassy  eye,  clammy  perspiration  and  weak  fluttering  pulse. 
Where  the  eflusion  of  blood  takes  place  slowly,  recovery  may  be 
anticipated,  and  the  symptoms  of  such  efiusion  may  be  well  illus- 
trated from  Hunter's  work :  he  says,  "  The  symptoms  of  these 
accidents  are,  first,  a  great  lowness,  which  proceeds  frx>m  the  nature 
of  the  parts  wounded,  and  perhaps  a  fainting  frx>m  the  quantity  of 
blood  lost  to  the  circulation ;  but  this  will  be  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  and  quickness  with  which  it  was  lost.  A  load  in  the 
breast  wiU  be  felt,  but  more  from  a  sensation  of  this  kind  than 
from  any  real  weight,  and  a  considerable  difficulty  in  breathing. 
This  difficulty  in  breathing  will  arise  frx>m  the  pain  the  patient  will 
have  in  expanding  the  lungs  in  inspiration,  and  will  also  proceed 
from  the  muscles  of  respiration  of  that  side  being  wounded ;  and 
this  wiU  continue  for  some  time,  from  the  succeeding  inflammation  : 
it  will  hinder  the  expansion  of  the  thorax  on  that  side,  and  of 
course  in  some  degree  of  the  other  side,  as  we  have  not  the  power 
of  raising  one  side  without  raising  the  other ;  and  if  wounded  by 
a  cutting  instrument,  the  lungs  of  that  side,  not  being  able  to  ex- 
pand fully,  by  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  being  in  part  filled  with 
bloo<I,  will  also  give  the  symptoms  of  difficulty  of  breathing.  The 
patient  will  not  be  able  to  lie  down,  but  must  sit  upright,  that  the 
position  may  allow  of  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm,  to  give  room 
in  the  chest." 

Tlio  diagnosis  will  depend  on  certain  rational  and  physical  signs: 
the  rational  are,  firstly,  the  symptoms  peculiar  to  all  abundant  hsB- 
morrhagcs,  such  as  syncope,  vertigo,  paleness,  Ac. ;  and,  secondly, 
the  functional  disturbance  of  respiration,  such  as  dyspnoea,  short 
and  hurried  breathing,  continual  agitation  and  change  of  position. 
These  symptoms  are  by  no  means  conclusive,  as  tliey  may  be  pre- 
sent without  any  effusion  in  the  chest;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
patients  may  die  of  efiusion  of  blood  in  the  chest,  without  any 
serious  impediment  to  the  respiration.  The  physical  signs  are 
more  to  be  dejKjnded  upon :  they  are  ascertained ;  1st,  by  mensu- 
ration, which  enables  us  to  detect  the  enlargement  of  the  chest  on 
one  side,  the  bulging  of  the  intercostal  spaces,  and  the  diminished 
mobility  of  the  ribs;  2(1,  by  percussion,  which  will  indicate  dullness, 
or  even  a  complete  absence  of  all  resonance ;  3d,  by  auscultation, 
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which  will  deieet  an  alj^i-nee  of  respiraxory  murmur,  and  Lv  careftJ 
watching  may  evc-n  enable  one  to  tracv  ihe  ed'usivn  a»  ii  increases 
upwanL^ :  -lih.  by  suoi'ussion.  either  l*:h  by  the  patient  or  pniJuee'l 
by  the  >uTge*jB :  where  f»re5<-nt,  it  is  a  pcoJ  test,  but  it  is  ulten  un- 
attamable ;  .>th,  by  the  appearance  of  eivhjiTnoi'L?'  in  the  luml«ar  re- 
gion at  the  has*  of  the  cht>t,  according  to  Valentin  and  other  Sur- 
geons, who  deMii-ribe  it  as  takinii  place  several  day?  after  tht-  injury, 
and  as  exteu'iin^  irom  the  angle  of  the  fal^^  rilA'  t«:'war<L'  the  quad- 
ratus  lumlxirum  mu?cle.  and  a$  being  of  a  deep  iri*'*let  «x*lour.  o>n- 
siatin^  of  a  transudation  of  the  b'^jd  Er>:»m  the  chtr?:  :  h^jwever.  this 
sign  is  not  always  present,  and  its  abs^rnee  may  decvive  the  bur- 
geon, as  happene«i  to  :^anc^i\*Ie.  who  declined  to  }.«fform  j <irac^D- 
tesi>  because  there  was  no  eLvh\Tn«:»sis.  and  ret.  on  examination 
after  death,  a  pint  of  b^^>i  was  iliund  in  the  chest. 

The  treatment  Cin^ilfrtu  to  be  m«>i  juiieious,  is  to  el':«s^  the 
extenial  wound,  and  w  allow  the  eduaed  bl»x»i  to  c«>aguLite  if  pc»s- 
frible,  and  tiius  f >rm  a  i'[:iz  a^^iinst  iiinher  ha-morrhage :  the  edFii- 
fiion  may  prove  to  be  ino.«nsi  Irrable.  and  pn.»viied  ni>  air  has  de- 
ocrmpi>se»l  the  bi^il.  an«i  there  be  unly  slight  sulr^uent  inxlam- 
mation.  the  wh«.»ie  mav  beo>me  abs^^rbed.  .Sh-i-tx^d.  hc'wevcr.  the 
enk^ion  inePE;a&e.  and  cause  the  al<ive-named  sympt4.ims.  para- 
eec^e^i?  musi  be  pertl-naeu.  S">me  recommend  that  the  external 
wouTid  sh/u^i  be  kept  ^•pen.  ani  the  patient  placed  in  such  a  jiosi- 
tion  as  to  enable  the  Suid  bio*:*!  to  dow  out.  and  to  p^n^evere  in 
this  measure ;  Ambrose  Pare  ment^^ns  several  sa«?h  casets  as  being 
eucki^essfuL  Others,  again,  prefer  enlarging  the  external  wound, 
io  as  to  allow  a  more  speedy  escape  xl*r  the  effused  bi*'<»i :  and  this 
mIso  has  l*en  anenitd  with  success  in  several  instances.  With 
R-zard  to  the  aaemj-n^  ax  its  re-mov&l  by  means  of  a  tube  and 
pcnp.  this  meth^~«i  is  attende>i  widi  t«»  gTvax  a  ri^k.  as  it  may 
injunc  the  pleura  and  lung :  and  in  res].«c^  :o  the  injection  of  dui<is 
into  the  irhfssi  to  aofien  d^*wn  and  bre^  up  :he  ciot>.  as  has  t^^en 
actually  propdeeiiL  this  would  W  i>nly  suttstiiciing  one  esu>ion  for 


<L  Peaaecraxing  wotmds  of  the  chesi.  cc-mpliciied  with  the  pre- 
sence of  rcrrrijH  I'MLe*^  are  always  to  l:«e  o.-nsi'dervd  danirertius.  inas- 
mueh  as  the^'  may  set  up  indammaxic*n  and  its  ev*ns«quences.  The 
ftrc-ign  budy  may  l«e  j<>dge*i  in  t2>e  jc&ri-e^etis.  or  it  may  enter  the 
pleoral  cavity  and  mH  tip«>n  the  diaphragm  :  ^t.  again,  it  may  pass 
into  the  j^r>:ar'iiimi :  g«ierally.  hc-wever.  foreign  b>J:es  en:er  the 
faings  or  heart:  in  raiv  instances.  e«£<v-L^y  if  tiie  suWiance  be 
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small,  such  as  a  bullet,  it  may  become  encysted,  and  remain  quies* 
csent  for  years.  When  the  foreign  body  is  lodged  in  the  parietes, 
it  must  be  extracted  forthwith ;  but  some  difficulty  may  be  experi- 
onced,  as  is  recorded  by  Sabatier,*  in  the  case  of  a  man  aged 
twenty-seven,  who  was  struck  very  violently  with  a  knife  on  the 
outer  part  of  the  fourth  true  rib ;  considerable  coughing  and 
spitting  of  blood  ensued,  and  the  symptoms  were  found  to  depend  on 
the  presence  of  a  piece  of  the  knife,  which  had  pierced  the  rib,  and 
was  projecting  some  way  into  the  thorax.  So  little  of  the  foreign 
body  was  on  the  outside  of  the  rib,  and  it  was  so  fixed  in  the  bone, 
tliat  it  could  neither  be  extracted  with  any  kind  of  forceps,  nor 
even  moved  in  the  least  with  a  leaden  mallet,  Ac  M.  Grerard 
conceived  tliat  an  attempt  might  be  made  to  extract  the  foreign 
body  by  pushing  it  from  within  outward.  For  this  purpose,  hav- 
ing put  a  steel  tliimble  on  his  index  finger,  he  introduced  it  into 
the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  and  thus  succee<led  in  pushing  out  the 
piece  of  the  knife.  The  patient  recovered.!  Where  the  foreign 
body  has  entered  the  pleural  cavity,  its  presence  is  rendered  very 
obscure  in  consequence  of  the  speedy  inflammation,  and  the  almost 
necessarily  ensuing  empyema.  Its  diagnosis  must  be  based  upon, 
1st,  the  penetration  of  a  body,  or  ball,  which  has  not  passed  out, 
and  which  is  followed  by  thoracic  s}nnptom8 ;  2d,  the  absence  of 
all  signs  of  wound  of  the  lung ;  3d,  irritation  and  inflammation  of 
the  diaphi'agm,  from  the  ball  or  foreign  substance  gravitating  to 
the  bottom  of  the  chest.  In  the  case  of  policeman  Thain,  who 
was  shot  wliilst  bringing  a  prisoner  from  Hamburg,  the  symptoms 
were  at  first  so  slight  that  the  wounds  were  regarded  as  being 
superficial ;  but  after  several  days,  sudden  s}Tnptoms  of  empyema 
set  in,  together  with  great  diaphragmatic  pains  and  dyspnoea, 
and  speedy  death.  On  examination,  one  ball  was  found  lodged  in 
the  intercostal  space,  another  in  the  diaphragm,  and  a  third  was 
rolling  about  loose  in  the  chest ;  but  the  lung  was  iminjured. 

Larrey  was  more  successftd,  for  in  one  of  his  cases  he  made  an 
incision  into  the  chest,  and,  after  evacuating  about  twelve  oimces  of 
pus,  he  succeaied  m  removing  the  ball  by  means  of  a  polypus  for- 
ceps, having  previously  ascertained  its  presence  by  the  introduction 


♦  Med.  Operaioire,  torn.  ii. 

t  M.  Vidul  tlirows  some  doubt  upon  the  propriety  of  ibis  proceeding: 
be  says,  "  It  is  not  easy  to  introduce  the  finger  armed  with  a  thimble  through 
an  intercostal  space ;  and  even  sbould  it  be  practicable,  great  risk  is  inin 
of  the  thimble  coming  off  and  falling  into  the  chest  on  withdrawal  of  the 


finger." 


a«n  lyjujiiEs  or  the  chi:.?t. 

i»l  (I  nouii'L     Tijf  ;z*fT\f^rhl  *f?^rL^  of  Ba^i  inrcries  ire  jilenrisy,  em- 

VVIm^/j  tl>«r  i'orej^  liviy  huf  ent^er^  the  lun^.  an  unfavonrable 
|froprh</^U  «ju»st  Ur  idv':*!]:  l*m  Hiime  remarkable  instance*  of  recovery 
ai«?  'i/i  r<5';'>rd  :  tbufr,  Mr.  .>:«mL*  inentif»na  the  ca=*e  ofst  sailor,  agexl 
liiiHrt>^ffi.  wh'jhfi  f-}i*>i  wa*  transfixed  bv  the  bolt  of  the  trrs^il-mast 
disi'.  i;i''b(^  and  a  lialf  lon^.  and  two  inches  and  a  half  wide).     It 
aii^nnA  f>nw<:*;fj  the  fourth  and  fifth  left  ribs.  fracturinjET  the  fourth 
al^/tit  Of  if?  iij^'h  and  a  lialf  firom  the  stemuni.  and  made  its  exit  be- 
lw<^;ij  iittt  iilifveiJih  and  twelfth  riljs,  four  inches  to  the  left  of  the 
iilfin*\     Tlifira  wa8  difficult  breatliing.  haemoptTsis,  and  threatening 
uM'tM'Mhm.     Tlje  wound  was  cUised  by  lint  and  strapping ;  he  was 
fi'<^?ly  hUitl  U;th  I'Kailly  and  generally,  and  put  under  the  influence 
of  JiMffciiry.    He  n.'fvjvered  and  went  to  sea,  was  shipwrecked  twice, 
ftfiil  havf^l  hJH  lifff  by  Kwimming  a  considerable  distance.     He  was 
mH'H  U*n  ya'dn  afterwards,  and  was  then  quite  welL      Velpeauf 
I'idfH  iliii  i'omi  mentioned  bv  Guillon,  that  of  a  convict  who  died  at 
|(4X'h(*ibri,  and  in  whose  chest  was  found  a  part  of  a  fencing  foil ; 
thiM  hiul  Lruversed  the  chest  from  one  part  to  the  other,  and  one  of 
i\w  <'x(r<*tiiitifM  was  implanted  in  the  rib,  while  the  other  end  was 
lihi^d  ill  (hf)Hpine ;  the  middle  part  was  in  the  centre  of  the  lung,  sur- 
MiuimIihI  by  (*4il<?areous  dejiosit     It  was  ascertained  that  the  woimd 
liMik  |»hu'ii  (iibsen  years  before,  and  there  was  no  suspicion  of  the  pre- 
iii«ii(*i«  of'tt  ibn*igii  body.     In  the  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of 
NiirK***"iM  of  Kngland  is  recorded  the  case  of  T.  T.,  aged  thirty-five: 
•-*<  ho  Nimil  of  a  chaise  was  forced  between  the  ribs  on  the  left  side, 
Uiroii^h  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  behind  the  sternum,  and  made  its 
uxii  iMftwcon  the  ribs  on  the  right  side,  without  injury  to  the  largo 
Vc«nhi)|n,  hings,  &C.    It  was  withdrawn,  and  ho  walked  up  two  flights 
ofHliurH  to  bed ;  he  had  difficulty  of  breathing,  pain  and  weight  in 
Ihn  c»ht»st,  vomiting  and  liiccough.     He  was  bled  very  largely  and 
MiNlrnHl.     Ho  recovered,  and  lived  for  five  years  without  inconve- 
niiMiiH\  whon  he  U^gnn  to  suffer  from  difficulty  of  breathing  and 
hTo^uliir  act  ion  <)f  the  heart.     He  dii^i  ten  years  after  the  accident. 
Ilio  hingj*  won*  ndhoroiit  to  the  parietes,  and  the  pericardium  en- 
f  lh»ly  wdhoivnt.  to  I  ho  hi»nrt,  whioh  latter  was  larger  than  usual. 

Tho  iM»ih»nil»irv  i^«inplio!iti«ms  or  the  consecutive  effects  of  pene- 
I nil  inn  ^^'»»'»d«  or  (ho  ohost  have  rtln\uly  lHH>n  cursorily  alluded  to; 

•  S.Hifh'n  <'A/7fM.*.  vol.  i.  p.  441. 
t   r*  r*$t  M€  i/fVtf //.  t oiu.  i.  p .  151. 
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VIZ.  pleurisy,  pneumonia,  and  empyema.  The  symptoms,  diagnosis, 
prognosis,  and  treatment  of  these  diseases  hardly  come  under  con- 
sideration in  this  place,  and  the  reader  must  therefore  be  referred 
on  these  points  to  the  standard  works  on  medicine ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  the  Surgeon  must  bear  in  mind  that  he  is  bound  to  possess  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  all  these  complications,  so  that  he  may  be 
enabled  to  anticipate  and  detect  the  coming  miscliief,  and  thus  check 
and  repel  it  by  suitable  treatment. 

However,  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  enter  into  some 
further  particulars  respecting  the  operation  for  the  relief  of  empy- 
ema and  other  effusions  in  the  chest.  This  operation  the  Surgeon 
is  sometimes  called  upon  to  perform,  and  it  behoves  him  well  to 
consider  the  general  sj^mptoms  necessitating  its  performance,  and 
the  local  manifestations  wliich  guarantee  its  probable  success. 

Tlie  operation  is  termed  paracentesis  thoracis  or  thoracentesis. 
Before  operating,  it  is  essentially  requisite  to  make  an  accurate 
examination  of  the  chest  by  means  of  auscultation  and  percussion, 
so  as  to  determine  the  existence  as  well  as  the  locality  of  the  fluid  or 
air  in  the  chest ;  and  then  to  select  a  proper  situation  for  its  evacu- 
ation, making  use  of  api)ropriate  instruments ;  as  well  as  to  guard 
against  all  difficulties  which  may  occur  during  the  operation. 

There  are  many  objections  raised  against  the  operation,  but 
these,  when  carefully  considered,  do  not  in  any  way  militate  against 
its  performance ;  the  following  are  the  chief  circumstances  urged 
against  it:  1st,  the  necessary  introduction  of  air  into  the  cavity  of 
the  chest;  2d,  the  impossibility  of  entirely  emptying  the  chest; 
3d,  the  danger  of  taking  away  too  great  a  quantity  of  fluid ;  4th, 
the  impossibility  of  breaking  down  old  adhesions ;  5th,  the  probable 
rupture  of  the  air-cells  and  vesicles ;  6th,  the  production  of  pleurisy 
and  pneumonia ;  7th,  the  more  rapid  reproduction  of  the  fluid, 
afler  the  operation;  8tli,  the  possibility  of  the  persistence  of  thoracic 
fistula. 

Tliese  objections  do  not  require  to  be  entered  into  seriatim  in  the 
present  essay ;  wo  shall  therefore  merely  give  the  result  of  twenty- 
five  crises,  taken  indiscriminately,  in  which  it  was  performed  at  Guy's 
Hospitil  during  a  given  period.  Dr.  Hughes  in  his  summary  re- 
marks that  "  the  operation  was  performed  in  twenty-five  cases,  in 
some  once,  and  in  others  several  times.  Of  these  cases,  thirteen  may 
be  fairly  stated  to  have  recovered,  so  far  as  regards  the  effusion  into 
the  pleural  cavity  :  two  may  be  justly  mentioned  as  having  at  least 
partially  recovered ;  one  of  these  has,  after  seven  years,  a  fistulous 
opening  into  the  pleura,  and  the  other  has  still  some,  though  com- 
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paratively  a  verj"  small  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  right  pleura,  but 
feels  80  much  better  as  to  be  actually  in  search  of  employment  in 
his  profession.  Ten  have  ultimately  died  of  other  diseases,  generally 
connected  with  that  for  which  the  operation  was  performed,  but  en- 
tirely indeiMjndent  of  its  performance.  Of  these  ten  cases  ultimately 
&tal,  six  have  died  of  phthisis ;  one  of  gangrenous  pulmonary 
abscess  of  the  opposite  side;  one  after  three  months  of  clironic 
pneumonia ;  one  rather  suddenly,  with  hydro-thorax  in  the  other 
pleura;  and  one,  a  case  of  pneumo-thorax  with  eflfusion,  of  pneu- 
monia and  pericarditis.''* 

With  regard  to  the  situation  in  which  the  operation  should  be 
performed,  the  place  of  election,  as  it  is  called,  three  conditions  have 
to  be  borne  in  view,  viz.  to  procure  a  suflSciently  depending  open- 
ing, to  avoid  wounding  the  diaphragm,  and  the  intercostal  vessels. 
Mr.  Cock,  in  his  remarks  appended  to  Dr.  Hughes's  paper  in  the 
GuxfB  Ho8j)ital  Reports^  observes,  "  In  the  great  majority  of  instances 
the  existence  of  the  fluid  would  be  most  clearly  indicated  at  the 
lateral  and  posterior  part  of  the  chest,  in  a  position  somewhat  central 
between  the  upper  and  lower  boundaries ;  and  in  every  case  which 
has  come  under  my  owa  hands  I  have  had  occasion  to  tap  below  the 
angle  of  the  scapula,  between  the  seventh  and  eighth  ribs,  or  the 
eighth  and  ninth  ribs,  and  at  a  point  distant  from  one  to  three  inches 
from  tlie  angles  of  the  bones.  Our  incapabiliiy  of  judging  of  the 
exact  positions  of  the  diaphragm,  and  the  alterations  which  are 
liable  to  occur  about  the  floor  of  the  chest  from  recent  or  old  ad- 
hesions between  the  muscle  and  the  base  of  the  lungs,  would  lead 
me  to  deprecate  the  practice  of  making  a  low  puncture.  Wlien  we 
have  the  choice  of  two  or  three  intercostal  spaces,  I  would  select 
the  upper  or,  at  any  rate,  the  middle  one,  as  the  safest,  and  least 
obnoxious  to  tliose  casualties  which  may  induce  a  failure  in  our  ob- 
ject :  any  advantage  supposed  to  result  from  a  depending  oi)ening 
can  readily  be  obtained  by  adapting  the  position  of  the  patient  to 
our  purpose." 

M.  Malgaigne'sf  instructions  are,  that,  "  to  avoid  the  arteries, 
the  middle  third  of  the  contour  of  the  chest,  midway  between  two 
ribs,  is  to  be  selected,  and,  in  order  to  avoid  the  diaphragm,  the  third 
or  fourth  intercostal  space,  counting  from  below  upwards,  should 
be  preferred ;  in  France  it  is  usual  to  select  the  third  space  on  the 
left  side,  and  the  fourth  one  on  the  right,  in  consequence  of  the 


i 


»  Ouyt  Hospital  Reports,  series  ii.  vol.  ii.  p.  366. 
t  Mid,  Operatoire,  p.  532,  3»*  edit. 
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liver."  He  also  states,  that  the  required  intercostal  space  can  al- 
ways be  found,  in  tliin  subjects,  by  counting  upwards  from  the  twelfth 
rib ;  but  in  fat  and  well-developed  persons  there  is  much  difficulty 
in  recognising  it ;  as  a  proximate  guide  it  will  be  about  six  fingers' 
breadth  below  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula;  the  best  method 
is  to  take  as  a  starting-point  tlie  last  rib  attached  to  the  sternum, 
wliich  is  the  seventh,  and,  on  tracing  it  round  the  chest,  it  will  give 
the  sixth  intercostal  space  above  it,  and  the  seventh  below  it. 

The  various  modes  of  opening  the  chest  are,  1st,  by  cauterisa- 
tion ;  2d,  by  incision ;  and  3d,  by  a  trocar  and  canula,  which  is 
teiined  tapping,  or  paracentesis. 

The  proceeding  by  cauterisation  is  obsolete ;  the  pain  and  great 
length  of  time  necessary  for  effecting  its  piuposo  have  rendered  it 
quite  inadmissible. 

The  operation  of  making  an  incision  into  the  chest  has  been 
confined  to  the  extraction  of  foreign  bodies ;  and  in  this  country  it 
is  seldom  had  recourse  to  for  evacuating  fluids  from  the  chest, 
although  it  is  preferred  by  some  of  the  Continental  Surgeons.  It, 
however,  sometimes  leads  to  mischievous  results,  as  liable  to  allow 
free  ingress  of  air  into  the  cavity.* 

The  operation  by  means  of  the  trocar  and  canula  is  the  one 
usually  recommended  and  adopted.  By  Mr.  Edward  Cock's  per- 
mission we  are  enabled  to  make  use  of  the  following  extracts  from 
his  excellent  paper  in  the  Gniy*8  Hospital  Reports^  where  the  whole 
subject  is  fully  discussed.  And,  firstly,  with  respect  to  exploration 
previous  to  performing  paracentesis.  "Notwithstanding  the  per- 
fection to  which  auscultatory  diagnosis  has  been  brought,  and  the 
exactness  with  wliich  a  practised  ear  is  enabled  to  appreciate  the 
deviations  from  natural  structure  and  function  within  the  thoracic 
ca\ity,  the  most  experienced  practitioner  will  sometimes  be  mis- 
taken in  his  opinion,  or,  at  any  rate,  puzzled  by  modifications  of 
disease  and  conflicting  evidence,  which  tend  to  obscure  the  clear 
signs  of  the  presence  of  fluid.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is 
always  advisable,  previously  to  tapping  the  chest,  to  explore  the 
part  in  such  a  manner  as  shall,  at  any  rate,  inflict  no  injury  on  the 


*  M.  Vidal  (Traits  de  Path,  ext,  1861,  torn,  iv.)  proposes  a  double  ope- 
ration ;  in  the  first  instance,  be  makes  an  incision  tbrougb  tbe  parietes  to 
tlie  pleura,  and  tbon  allows  tbe  wound  to  be  kept  open  until  suppuration 
sets  in,  wben  be  inserts  a  small  fragment  of  caustic  potasb,  so  as  to  cause  a 
slougb,  and  tbus  evacuate  tbe  contents  :  tliis  secondary  operation  may  be 
performed  by  a  bistoury  or  trocar  instead  of  tbe  caustic.  He  denominates 
it  the  operation  ** en  deux  tempi" 


patient,  although  its  result  may  convince  oa  of  the  inutility  of  a 
further  operation.  For  this  purpose,  the  grooved  needle  was  in- 
vented and  used ;  but,  altiiough  applicable  to  many  other  purposes, 
it  is  at  best  a  clumsy  and  inefficient  instrument  for  ex|>loring  the 
chest,  and  frequently  has  left  us  as  much  in  doubt  after  its  with- 
drawal as  previoua  to  its  Introduction.  The  groove  is  so  easily 
obstrncted  by  the  tissues  through  which  the  instrument  passes,  or  by 
small  particles  of  lymph,  as  to  render  the  escape  of  fluid,  which 
may  really  exist,  a  matter  of  great  uncertainty.  An  instrament 
admirably  adapted  for  exploration  has  been  contrived  by  Dr.  Bab- 
ington.  It  consists  of  a  needle  contained  in  the  small eat-slzed 
canula ;  this  is  passed  between  the  ribs  into  the  suspected  spot ;  the 
needle  is  withdrawn,  and  tlic  escape  of  fluid  from  the  tube  at  once 
indicates  the  existence  and  nature  of  the  abnormal  secretion,  A 
further  investigation,  as  to  the  size  and  direction  ofthe  cavity,  may 
also  be  obtained  by  introducing  a  fine  silver  probe  through  the 
canula." 

Secondly,  with  respect  to  the  operation  itself,  Mr.  Cock  ob- 
serves :  "  The  trocar  and  canula  which  I  have  found  best  adapted 
for  general  use  is  about  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
about  two  inches  in  length,  exclusive  of  the  handle.  I  ]trefer  n  cir- 
cular to  an  oral  instrument,  as  the  former  is  more  easily  introduced 
and  does  less  injury  to  the  intercostal  muscles,  whose  fibres  are  per- 
pendicular to  the  long  diameter  of  the  oval  canula.  Tlie  small 
canula  has  many  advantages ;  its  introduction  ia  easy,  and  attended 
with  little  friction;  it  gives  but  vety  slight  pain,  and  it  is  calculated 
to  etude  the  nerves  and  vessels:  on  its  withdrawal,  the  ojiening 
which  it  has  made  becomes  immediately  and  permanently  closed, 
thus  at  once  restoring  tlie  integrity  of  the  cavity  which  has  been 
entered ;  it  is  adapted  to  all  ages,  from  the  infant  to  the  adult,  and 
can  hardly  fail  to  find  its  way  between  the  ribs,  however  narrow 
the  intercostal  space  may  be:  again,  it  insures  a  slow  and  gradual 
evacuation  of  the  fluid,  and  enables  us  to  avoid  the  admission  of 
air ;  at  the  same  time  allowing  a  better  opportunity  for  the  lunga 
to  expand,  and  enable  ua  more  eflectually  to  empty  the  cavity." 
Mr.  Cock  tims  concludes :  "  It  now  only  remains  for  me  to  de- 
Horibe  the  operation  It^lf,  which,  as  regards  the  pain  it  Inflicts,  is  so 
trifling,  tliat,  by  avoiding  all  unnecessary  display  and  preparation, 
Um  patient  may  be  led  to  consider  it  as  little  more  than  the  sequel 
«f  the  discipline  to  which  he  is  occasionally  subjected  when  it  is 
CMisidered  essential  to  make  a  thorough  examination  of  his  chest; 
tW  Kune  position  of  the  body  being  alike  adapted  for  the  one  pro- 
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cess  as  for  iihe  otlier.  It  will  be  found  most  convenient  to  let  tlie 
patient  sit  across  the  bed,  so  as  to  admit  of  his  body  being  readily- 
lowered  and  supported  over  its  edge.  The  spot  having  been  deter- 
mined ui>on,  it  is  advisable  to  make  a  small  puncture  in  the  skin, 
just  at  the  upj>er  edge  of  the  rib,  with  a  narrow-bladed  lancet ; 
tlu^ough  which  opening  the  exploring  needle  and  subsequently  the 
trocar  may  be  inserted.  This  preliminary  step  is  not  absolutely 
necessary ;  but  as  the  skin  is  by  far  the  most  impenetrable  and 
resisting  of  the  tissues  to  be  traversed,  its  previous  division  will 
render  the  introduction  and  withdrawal  of  tlie  canula  more  easy, 
less  forcible,  and  attended  with  a  minor  degree  of  pain  and  alarm 
to  the  patient.  The  exploring  needle  having  been  first  introduced 
and  the  presence  of  fluid  ascertained,  the  trocar  and  canula  may 
then  be  carried  into  the  chest  through  the  same  track,  giving  the 
instrument  a  slight  obliquity  upwards,  which  will  enable  it  to  clear 
the  edge  of  the  rib.  The  depth  to  which  the  trocar  must  be 
passed  will  of  course  depend  much  on  the  thickness  of  the  parietes, 
the  presence  of  fat,  muscle,  or  oedema,  for  which  due  allowance 
should  be  made ;  and,  in  most  instances,  the  penetration  of  the 
pleiu'a  will  be  appreciated  by  the  sensation  conveyed  to  the  fingers 
of  the  operator,  esj^ecially  if  the  integument  has  been  previously 
incised  so  as  to  diminish  materially  the  friction. 

"  The  remainder  of  the  operation  consists  in  getting  rid  of  as 
much  fluid  as  tlie  strength  and  condition  of  tlie  patient  will  bear, 
and  carefully  avoiding  tlie  admission  of  air  into  the  cavity.     On 
withdrawing  the  trocar,  the  fluid  will  at  first  be  found  to  flow  in 
a  steatly  and  equable  stream,  slightly  augmented  in  force  at  each 
expiration.     After  the  lapse  of  a  shorter  or  longer  period,  the  flow 
will  become  checked  at  each  inspiration,  and  then  the  body  of  the 
patient  should  be  gently  lowered  into  a  horizontal  posture,  and 
turned  slightly  on  to  the  affected  side,  so  as  to  bring  the  ca^dty 
directly  over  the  opening ;  and  in  this  position  he  should  be  duly 
supi)orted  by  assistants.     The  fluid  will  now  recommence  flowing 
in  an  uninterrupted  stream ;  and  when  it  again  begins  to  flag,  a 
still  further  quantity  may  be  obtained,  if  the  state  of  the  patient 
permit  it,  by  directing  an  assistant  to  make  steady  and  continuous 
pressure  on  the  lower  part  of  the  chest,  by  grasping  it  on  either 
side  with  the  hand.     This  may  be  kept  up  for  a  period  varying 
from  a  few  seconds  to  a  minute,  until  a  continuous  stream  can  no 
longer  be  obtained,  when  the  canula  should  be  immediately  with- 
drawn.    The  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  remove  the  tube,  and 
thus  close  the  opening,  while  the  chest  of  the  patient  is  yet  in  the 
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gnsp  of  the  assistant ;  for,  if  be  relax  the  pressure  while  the  com- 
munication with  the  pleural  cavity  be  stiU  open^  air  will  in£sdlibir 
rush  in. 

<^  During  the  whole  process  of  evacuation  the  unremitted  atten- 
tion of  the  operator  should  be  directed  to  the  stream  of  fluid,  which 
he  should  never  allow  to  become  completely  interrupted  during  the 
effort  of  inspiration.  The  admission  of  the  slightest  quantity  of  air 
is  immediately  indicated  by  a  peculiar  sucking  noise,  which  cannot 
be  mistaken,  and  which  should  be  the  signal  for  the  prompt  with- 
drawal of  the  canula.  The  wound  requires  nothing  but  the  apf>li- 
cation  of  a  smaD  dossil  of  lint  and  a  strip  of  piaster ;  and  the 
patient  may  then  be  laid  down  in  bed.** 

Of  late  years  M.  Chassaignac  has  introduced  a  plan  of  treatment 
iSir  the  healing  of  sinuses,  and  cure  of  deep  waited  abscesses  and 
extensive  collections  of  matter,  by  what  he  terms  ^diainage-tiibes.'* 
His  plan  consists  in  procuring  an  india-rubber  tube,  having  a  dia- 
meter of  about  one-sixth  of  an  inch,  and  perforated  at  freqtient 
intervals  by  notching  it  with  scisscM^;  and  then  introducing  this 
into  the  abscess  or  sinus,  so  as  to  allow  the  matter  continuoo^lv 
and  iminterruptedly  to  exude  through  the  perforations 

This  method  has  nnxe  recently  been  employed  in  the  treatment 
of  empyema;  thus,  after  the  ordinary  operatioo  of  paracentesis,  a 
firm^  long  iron  probe,  somewhat  bent,  and  having  a  strong  piece  of 
silk  passed  through  its  eye.  is  introdoGed  into  the  i^^ening  and 
directed  towards  the  lower  and  hstA  part  of  the  cavity ;  the  end  of 
the  probe  is  then  made  to  pre^  against  the  sides  of  the  thonMJc  walls, 
so  that  it  may  be  teh  externally  between  the  intenTostal  spM^es, 
when  an  incision  is  to  be  made  upon  it.  and  the  probe  brought 
through  the  opening  thus  made.  Having  secured  the  draina^pe^ 
tnbe  to  one  end  of  the  slk,  it  is  to  be  drawn  through  and  brought 
out  externally,  and  the  two  ends  of  the  tube  tied  together  outside. 

The  plan  has  been  tried  in  this  country  on  several  occasions.* 
hot  has  not  foond  manv  advocates:  the  osial  method  as  above 
given  being  generally  pre&rred. 


£.  WiiTvmJ4  c/  Af  mffdioitima^  pfrieaFdamu  cad  ktari.  Wounds 
of  the  me.iiast£n^  g^neraDy  com^rani^e  the  ports  cootained  therein, 
SQch  as  the  large  vessels.  nerv>e$.  oesophagiKS.  Jkc ;  they  are«  there- 
fore. aiteoJeii  with  serious  results^  and  take  on  the  chanKiers  of 
the  major  lesion.     But  now  and  then  do  imporaoDt  scmemre  is  im- 
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plicated,  the  weapon  or  instrument  merely  entering  the  loose  eel- 
liiljir  tissue  of  wliich  the  space  is  composed :  a  circumstance  already 
alluded  to  when  treating  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  chest,  where  a 
case  was  related  of  the  anterior  mediastinum  being  traversed  from 
side  to  side  behind  the  sternum,  without  any  important  structure 
being  involved.  This  class  of  accidents  is  rare,  and  when  they 
occur  they  are  liable  to  be  followed  by  inflammation  of  a  diffused 
character,  which  is  exceedingly  prone  to  run  on  to  suppuration,  or 
may  by  contiguity  set  up  pleurisy  and  pericarditis.  In  any  case, 
a  guarded  prognosis  must  be  given.  The  symptoms  are  exceed- 
ingly obscure,  and  are  of  a  negative  character  only,  viz.  the  absence 
of  signs  of  pleurisy  and  pericarditis,  and  yet  the  presence  of  inflam- 
matory symptoms.  When  suppuration  takes  place,  it  will  often  in- 
duce pyajraia,  and  death,  without  giving  any  external  evidence  of 
its  existence.  Some  Surgeons  have  recommended  the  trephining 
of  the  sternum  in  cases  where  deep-seated  suppuration  is  antici- 
pated ;  but  this  measure  can  seldom  bo  had  recourse  to,  inasmuch 
as  there  is  so  much  obscurity  tliat  no  accurate  diagnosis  can  be 
made.  Where  wounds  of  the  mediastina  are  complicated  with  frac- 
tured sternum,  ribs,  and  wounds  of  the  lungs,  heart,  &c,  the  con- 
ditions are  rendered  much  more  serious. 

Wounds  of  the  pericardium  are  most  frequei^fly  associated  with 
other  severe  lesions,  and  seldom  occur  alone.  They  are  generally 
complicated  with  wounds  of  the  heart,  internal  mammary  artery, 
diaphragm,  cesophagus,  &c.,  to  which  individual  lesions  reference 
must  be  made.  But  when  the  pericardium  is  alone  involved,  the 
wound  will  give  rise  to  pericarditis;  the  symptoms,  diagnosis,  prog- 
nosis, and  treatment  of  wliich  must  be  learned  from  tlie  stand- 
ard medical  works.  Death  need  not  be  tlie  immediate  result  of 
a  woimd  of  the  pericardium,  as  proved  by  the  case  quoted  by 
Sir  A.  Cooper ;  viz.  that  of  a  man  who  was  wounded  by  a  reaping- 
hook  deeply  through  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs.  The  wound  was 
small ;  the  man  had  the  appearance  of  one  having  sustained  a 
dangerous  injury,  and  in  two  or  three  days  he  complained  of  much 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  and  a  quick,  small  pulse ;  he  shortly 
began  to  swell,  and  could  not  lie  down  in  bed :  he  lived  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  and  after  death  an  effusion  of  bloody  pus  was  found 
in  the  j)ericardium.  Hennen  relates  a  case,  where  there  was  a 
bayonet- wound  of  the  jKjricardium  and  diaphragm,  and  where  the 
patient  recovered  from  its  immediate  effects,  but  succumbed  to 
pneumonia  three  months  after.  The  heart,  in  this  case,  was  found 
adherent  by  long  fibrinous  bands  to  the  pericardium. 


INJTJHIES  OF  THE  CHEST. 

WounJs  of  llie  heart  are  for  the  most  part  met  witL  in  giin- 
fihot  wounds,  but  they  may  l>e  seen  in  the  other  forms,  namely,  in 
tlie  incised,  punctured,  or  lacerated  varieties. 

Some  authors  have  divided  them  into  penetrating  and  non- 
penetrating wounds,  according  as  they  involve  Uie  cavities  or  par!- 
etea  of  the  heart:  this  subdivision  is  of  little  practical  importance, 
for  both  are  attended  with  equally  fatal  results ;  death  either  taking 
place  immediately  &om  haemorrhage  or  consecutively  from  acute 
pericarditis. 

The  symptoms  are  exceedingly  oncertain,  bat  the  moat  impor- 
tant one  is  the  presence  of  a  lesion  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tlie  heart, 
with  externa!  bleeding,  followed  by  all  the  gigns  of  sudden  internal 
heemorrhage;  this  latter,  however,  is  by  no  means  so  frequent  or 
Ko  oonsiderable  as  is  generally  imagined,  for  the  blood  poored  oot 
into  the  pericardium  soon  coagulates,  and  thus  prevents  farther 
offiision :  again,  the  blood  may  make  its  way  into  the  metliastina 
or  pletu^,  and  complicate  matters.  I>\-spna?a  is  by  no  moans  a 
constant  accompaniment,  for  it  may  he  absent,  or  come  on  gra- 
dually, or  become  immediately  intense.  Dupuytren"  observed  a 
peculiar  tremor  about  the  heart,  with  weakening  of  the  arterial 
pulsation,  attended  with  an  undulous  crepitation  or  iweuliar  bruit. 
The  pulse  is  often  unequal,  small,  and  intermitting.  The  acute 
pain  in  the  sternal  region,  remarked  by  some,  is  neither  constant 
nor  certain.  The  jmaition  also  of  the  patient  is  by  no  means 
characteristic,  for  some  lie  on  the  left  side,  oUiers  on  the  iMU-k, 
without  inconvenience,  whilst  some  cannot  lie  down  at  all.  Aus- 
cultation is  of  but  little  assistance. 

These  wounds  are  generally  considered  mortal,  death  taking 
place  immediately,  or  in  a  few  days.  Immediate  death  is  generally 
caused  by  the  sudden  arrest  of  the  heart's  action,  induced  by  one  of 
two  causes, — either  by  the  accumulation  of  blood  into  the  pericar- 
dium, pressing  upon  tlie  heart  and  causing  cessation  of  it»  action, 
or  by  a  suddenly  deranged  cardiac  innervation  depriving  the  heart 
of  its  contractile  powers,  as  seen  in  those  cases  of  sudden  death 
where  little  or  no  blood  ia  found  in  the  pericardium.  Tliere  are, 
however,  some  instances  of  recovery.  Dupu^-tren,  indeed,  takes  a 
rather  favoinable  view  of  these  cases,  regarding  tliom  as  not  bemg 
always  mortal,  and  he  instances  the  fact  of  acupunctm-e  of  thja 
organ,  adopted  for  the  ctu^  of  cholera  at  Warsaw,  being  attended 
with  oomparaljve  imjmnify :  he  also  urges  the  possibilit}'  of  a  cure, 
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as  evidenoed  by  animals  killed  in  the  chase,  in  whose  hearts  balls 
and  cicatrices  of  former  wounds  have  been  found.  Considering 
the  ambiguity  and  uncertainty  of  the  signs  of  a  wound  of  the  heart, 
recovery  from  such  supposed  occurrence  can  only  be  confirmed  by 
the  subsequent  opportunity  of  post-mortem  examination  as  in  the 
case  cited  by  Sanson,*  that  of  a  medical  student  who  recovered 
completely  in  twenty-eight  days ;  he  was  wounded  on  the  left  side 
of  the  chest  immediately  below  the  nipple,  and  from  the  attending 
symptoms  it  was  conjectured  that  one  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart 
had  been  penetrated  ;  at  the  autopsy,  some  lengthened  period  after- 
wards, a  cicatrix  in  the  heart  was  visible.  The  case  cited  by  Vel- 
peauf  is  still  more  explicit ;  it  is  that  of  a  coalman,  aged  fifty,  who 
died  in  the  Hospital  of  the  Faculty ;  he  had,  nine  years  previously, 
received  a  woimd  in  the  left  side  of  the  chest  from  a  table-knife : 
the  pericardium  was  found  largely  opened  and  adherent  to  the 
parietal  cicatrix ;  fibrous  lines  traversed  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
right  aiu*icle,  at  a  point  corresponding  to  the  breach  of  surface  in 
the  pericardium. 

The  duration  of  life  after  such  wounds  is  variable ;  and  this 
variation  is  by  some  considered  to  be  due  to  the  part  of  the  heart 
which  is  involved :  thus,  Ollivier  d'AngersJ  gives  the  following 
summary  of  sixty-one  collected  cases : 

In  20  cases  the  wound  was  in  the  right  ventricle. 
12     „  „  left 

9    ..  „  both  ventricles. 


»t  »» 


t)     „  „  right  auricle. 

1     ,,  ,,  leit         „ 

7    „     the  wound  involved  either  the  base  or  apex  simply. 

Of  these  twenty-nine  cases  of  wounds  of  the  right  ventricle,  with 
the  exception  of  two,  all  lived  not  less  than  two  days ;  viz.  4,  5,  8, 
9,  13,  15,  20,  23,  and  even  24  days,  respectively. 

M.  Jamain  (T/iese  de  ConcourSy  Paris,  1857)  has  extended  this 
inquiry,  and  has  endeavoured  to  determine  the  relative  frequency 
of  wounds  of  the  diff*erent  regions  of  the  heart.  In  a  collection  of 
121  cases  there  were — of  wounds  of  tlie 


Right  ventricle  43 

Left           „  28 

Apex  and  baHO  of  heart  7 

Both  ventricles  0 


Right  auricle  8 

Left        „  2 

Interventricular  septa  2 

Doth  auricles  1 


*  See  Nelaton,  Pathol.  Chir,  torn.  iii.  p.  478. 

t  TraiU  (TAnatomie  Chir,  torn.  i.  p.  604,  2"«  edition. 

I  Dictionnaire  ds  Med,,  art.  '*  Coeur.** 
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I.N.HUIKS  OF  THE  CHE.ST. 

.  ,    .iiii  \i-iiiMi.'U*      1       I       Coronary  artery  2 

'■«>i  I       I       No  iiivi.'ino  iiidioation  I* 

i"!    -itst's,  instunt  or  very  rapid  death  was  ob»or\od  in 

lUi^  iiMrii)UU'd  : 


■  I  iiii  ii  !o  n 

•ti>  \  (11(1  ick'M  4 

N    ..  .V  liwi .1111114   ^^OUlul         1 


I/oft  fiide  of  heart  1 

Hrart  M-unlied  1 

Woiiiul  uf  heart  not  indicated  I 

C«»ruuary  artery  1 


' 'u     iiiiMii(iiu»niio  iliH»H  not  lM»nr  aiiv  proportion  to  the  extent 

•.  'lu-  Miiiithi  ;  lliiis  in  tlii^  well-known  ease  quotc<l  in  most  Frenrh 

*n'4ivN  i»i'  ihf  (vIehraliNl   first   «x**^MKidiiT  of  France,  wlio  receivi'd  a 

'luuA-  *»i»imil  Ih*iwi«*'ii  the  sixth  and  si»venth  rihs,  wliieh  iniplieated 

•  iu-  »nuu»»r  p.irii'li'H  ot' the  lelt  ventriele  of  the  heart,  it  eauH?<l 
■iuiiu'%ii.iii'  A\\\\]\ ;    :ind  on  examination  lialf  an  hour  afterwards, 

•  ii,'  iNnr.odiiim  piVMMiUnl  a  n'nt  i>f  four  to  five  centimetres,  and 
.^•iii  iioisl  Km  Iiiile  l»l»H»d  ;  the  wtnmd  in  the  heart  was  ven*  small 
iiul  \i*!  \  ■^iMs'rlirl.d.  Aijain,  in  the  year  172S,  one  of  the  ladies 
*•!  »Ik'  Soilnn.iii  K\n\v{  ran  a  lonj*  p»ld  niH^lle  into  the  chest  of  her 
till  .I1.111.I,  \\\uU{  ii^U\'\\  and  eausiHt  liis  sudden  death:  on  exami- 
ii.ihiMi,  till'  tixdii  \rniriele  wa^  found  pieniHl  throu«ih  and  tlu'ou^h. 
I'tu'  ilmiiir.i.s  I'lilie  |Mriele'*  of  the  aurieles  is  not  the  cause  of  a  moi*e 
i«4pid  ItMili,  ilniH  Ml  ilu'  VMM*  of  the  Pue  de  IWrri,  whose  right 
iuiulo  \\.».^  h.»\»'iM\l  h\  A  fiddler's  awl,  he  lival  eight  hours; 
Mill  Ml  till*  v'.tM*  vjiK»u\l  b\  IMai^tiy,*  where  the  right  auricle  was 
u^MHiiN'J    »l»*»  I'.e'v'Mi  x!!»\  J\^^l  ti\e  daxs 

I'k»  .Iiumioii  tit  \Jvk'o  jK*  \\ound  is  made  will  materiallv  affect 

» 

\Ux-  liiuM,^!  .•{  ''Uv  J»:ix,  ".'  Tna«le  iu  the  ^^rnrse  of  the  muscular 
u'»'v..  '.'ui*'  '11, i\  s-  '-I'-o  .♦»■  Mv»  i\vi«orrhagv»;  hut  if  the  heart  is  cut 
\  {%'    .    '»»'    0.0  *  **  ''    >i'»'.e*i'e  :e  ;i  c^^'-^t  extent,  and  sudden  death 

I  •!.   ■I'.ii'*^  li,^    ^vvS'-iX!  M.si'x  .»rv  ir^'itanv.vs  of  long  surxival  after 
v».-  '      K    !x\.:».     "•rv-^iut*  ;  note*  the  eas**  of  a  man  who  was 

,.i  ,  .         ,  •;..     »  «t  »l   ■»*     v  >!m'^  of  ;i  oart,  euu^in:;  fracture  of  the 

.^   .  ,  .,      \    ,» ».   i!i"»,   i'u\  ^\:h  ril's,  and  hkvration  of  the 

.^:...    ^  ••..:,».  :.\  ....vi'Jv.i    \vi'{j  of '.:v  vtt  ventriele  to  the  depth 
..  •.      .   :»  ,...v^..*.iK\*    "le  '"^^.x*.  !^u^^e  d-iv's:  on  examination, 
■  »...     :.     K'    vi'v.*'^'  i:*tt.  In::  Ji  Uir^:e  *.[uantity  of  hhuxl 
liK    V  »      V-    *.      >.»•«.>'  '^iu  v-x  .*v  ^^^M*  ef  Ji  :r.;ui  living  twenty 
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days  with  a  skewer  traversing  the  heart  from  side  to  side.  David 
and  Steward  found  a  pieee  of  wood,  three  inches  long,  in  the 
right  ventricle  of  a  boy,  who  lived  five  weeks  after  the  accident 
Dupuytren,  in  his  Legons  Orales^  records  in  full  three  cases  of 
wound  of  the  heart ;  one  living  nine  days,  the  second  three  weeks, 
and  the  third  three  days:  their  perusal  will  well  repay  tlie  attention 
of  those  interested  in  such  matters.  Tliere  is  a  remarkable  case  of 
sun'ival  for  twenty-four  hours,  related  by  Dr.  Babington  :*  a  marine 
fell  upon  his  bayonet,  which  entered  the  abdomen,  passed  through 
the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon,  through  the  stomach,  the  left  lobe 
of  the  liver,  the  diaphragm  and  pericardium,  and  traversed  the 
Iieart  near  the  tricuspid  valve ;  then  penetrated  the  lung,  and  made 
its  exit  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  chest  between  the  second  and 
third  ribs  on  the  right  side. 

Much  ftirther  detail  and  many  curious  cases  may  be  found  in 
works  on  Military  Surgery.  The  popular  notion  of  persons  spring- 
ing up  in  the  air,  when  shot  through  the  heart,  is  not  verified 
by  facts. 

The  treatment  will  be  mainly  directed  to  prevent  and  arrest  in- 
ternal luemorrliage,  by  absolute  repose,  local  and  general  employ- 
ment of  cold,  and  early  venesection  to  relieve  the  heart;  and  to 
allay  the  excited  action  of  the  heart  by  the  administration  of  bella- 
donna and  digitalis  internally.  Where  blood  has  become  eflnsed 
into  the  pericardium,  it  has  been  suggested  to  lay  open  the  peri- 
cardium, and  evacuate  the  blood  and  coagulated  mass,  and  thus 
relieve  the  oppression  of  tlie  heart;  but  altliough  this  has  been  re- 
commended, it  has  not  yet  been  put  in  practice,  probably  owing 
to  tlie  difliculty  of  distinguishing  internal  haemorrhage  into  the 
pericardium  from  haemorrhage  into  other  important  cavities. 

Paracentesis  of  the  pericardium  is  seldom  called  for ;  it  has 
been  performed  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  intercostal  spaces,  be- 
tween the  ensiform  cartilage  and  the  seventh  rib,  and  by  means  of 
trephining  tlie  sternum.  ^The  operation  is  best  performed  in  the 
fourth  or  fifth  intercostal  space,  either  by  direct  puncture  or  by 
incision  and  subsequent  puncture,  as  in  paracentesis  thoracis : 
tlie  precautions  and  mode  of  performance  are  the  same. 

3.  Wounds  of  the  vessels  of  the  thorax.  Wounds  of  the  intercostal 
artery  are  occasionally  met  with ;  thus  the  vessel  has  been  injured 


*  Medical  Records  and  Researches^  p.  69. 
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in  tlio  unskilful  jjerformance  of  paracentesis,  and  in  iLe  making  of 
incisions  into  the  chest  without  duo  anatomical  knowledge ;  it  lias 
likewise  been  wounded  in  cases  of  fractured  ribs,  and  in  ]>enetrsting 
wounds  of  the  chest.  The  efteets  will  be  eitlier  external  or  internal 
hsomorrhago.  The  symptoms  of  internal  htemorrhage  have  been 
already  detailed  at  pp.  364,  5,  to  wbioli  reference  must  be  nutde. 
This  occurs  generally  in  cnsos  of  punctured  wounds  or  stabs,  where 
the  blood,  nnt  being  able  to  escape  externally,  panses  into  tlie 
pleural  cavity.  Where  the  hjpmorrhago  takes  place  externally,  in 
consequence  of  a  large  and  direct  wound,  a  pulsating  jet  of  arterial 
blood  may  bo  obiserved,  which  will  immediately  apprise  one  of  tlie 
nature  of  the  injury;  but,  generally  speaking,  the  wound  is  small, 
and  the  blood  escapes  continuously,  and  not  per  naltum,  so  that  much 
is  lost  liefore  tlie  means  of  checking  it  can  bo  had  reoounse  to. 
Sometimes  tlie  blood,  instead  of  escaping  externally,  passes  into 
the  tissues  external  to  the  chest,  as  related  tn  a  case  by  Mr.  & 
Cooper.*  A  young  gentleman  had  been  wounded  by  a  penknife, 
severing  an  intercostal  artery  about  two  inches  from  the  vertebral 
column  ;  about  eight  oimees  of  blood  immediately  flowed  from  the 
external  wound,  followed  by  an  enormous  extravasation  of  blood 
under  the  muscles  of  the  back,  intense  pain,  and  high  symptomatic 
fever.  In  a  few  days,  in  consequence  of  suppuration  having  taken, 
place,  an  opening  was  made,  and  about  a  gallon  of  fluid  was  dis- 
charged, composed  partly  of  pus,  but  chiefly  of  putrid  blood.  The 
case  proved  tedious  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  deep  sinuses, 
and  frequently  life  was  in  great  danger ;  but  in  die  end  the  yonng 
gentleman  recovered.  It  has  been  suggested,  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  diagnosis,  to  introduce  into  the  wound  a  piece  of  canl,  winch 
will  allow  the  blood  to  flow  out  externally  along  its  surface,  if  the 
artery  bo  wounded  and  internal  haemorrhage  suspected. 

The  treatment  of  wounds  of  the  intercostal  artery  will  be  the  en- 
larging of  the  external  wound,  and  securing  the  divided  ends  of  the 
artery  by  ligature  ;  but  tliis  is  by  no  meana  easy.  Mr.  Harrison,  in 
his  well-known  work  On  the  Arlfru;»,  thus  alludes  to  this  point: 
"In  cases  of  wounds  of  the  thorax,  in  which  an  intercostal  artery 
has  been  opened,  tlie  patient  may  lose  a  considerable  qnantitv  of 
blood  before  the  Surgeon  can  stop  the  L-emorrhage ;  tlie  artery  lic« 
BO  deep,  and  tJie  intercostal  space  is  so  confined,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  hold  the  artery  with  the  tenaculum  or  forceps,  for  the 
purpose  of  applying  a  ligature  upon  it.    The  student  may  form  some 


►  Surgieal  Dictionary,  p.  UOl,  7lli  edition. 
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conception  oftlie  difBculty  of  this  operation  if  he  expose  an  inter- 
costal artery  in  the  dead  subject,  by  dissecting  from  the  surface. 
This  may  also  lead  him  to  reflect  upon  the  plans  which  have  been 
proposed  for  securing  this  vessel  where  a  ligature  cannot  be  directly 
applied;  he  may  endeavour  to  pass  a  small  cun^ed  needle  round 
the  artery,  directing  it  from  within  outwards ;  and  should  this  mea- 
sure be  attended  with  much  difficulty,  from  the  smallness  of  the 
incision,  he  may  observe  how  much  it  will  be  facilitated  by  enlarg- 
ing the  opening.  Suppose  it  were  impracticable  to  pass  a  ligature 
round  the  artery  in  the  living  subject,  he  may  learn  from  his  dis- 
section the  possibility  of  compressing  it  by  other  means ;  thus,  by 
placing  a  ligature  on  a  piece  of  sponge,  and  introducing  the  latter 
through  the  wound  into  the  chest,  dien  withdrawing  the  ligature 
so  as  to  cause  the  distended  sponge  to  make  pressure  of  the  vessel 
against  the  rib,  and  securing  the  thread  externally  over  a  compress 
placed  over  the  wound,  he  may  by  these  means  restrain  die 
bleeding." 

A  variety  of  methods  have  been  suggested,  such  as  the  passing 
of  a  ligature  or  wire  around  the  rib,  so  as  to  include,  not  only  the 
artery,  but  also  the  bone  an^  sofl  parts ;  the  introduction  of  metal 
or  ivory  plates  into  the  chest,  drawn  from  within  outwards  by 
means  of  riband  or  silk  thread,  so  as  to  compress  the  artery  against 
the  rib.  All  these  methods  are  unjustifiable,  as  they  are  liable  to 
excite  severe  inflammation  of  the  pleura  and  lung.  Assalini*  pre- 
fers simply  cuttmg  the  artery  across,  so  as  to  allow  it  to  retract ; 
and  if  this  plan  fails,  he  recommends  the  wound  to  be  closed; 
should  the  blood  find  its  way  into  the  chest,  it  is  true  the  conse- 
quences will  be  serious,  but  not  fatal ;  and  if  the  symptoms  require 
it,  the  operation  for  empyema  may  afterwards  be  performed.  A 
small  quantity  of  efiused  blood,  however,  may  be  absorbed,  and  no 
such  proceeding  be  requisite.  Dr.  Hennenf  says,  "  Unfortunately 
we  but  too  oflen  are  disappointed  in  finding  the  source  of  the  haemor- 
rhage, and  here  judicious  pressure  is  our  only  resource.  In  some 
very  slight  cases  I  have  used  the  graduated  compress  with  success  ; 
but  if  the  sloughing  is  extensive,  nothing  but  the  finger  of  an 
assistant,  relieved  as  occasion  may  require,  and  pressure  directed 
upon  a  compress  placed  along  the  course  of  the  vessel,  or  so 
disposed  as  to  oj>erate  upon  its  bleeding  orifice,  will  be  of  any 
avail." 


*  ManuaU  di  Chirurgia,  pp.  58,  50. 
f  Military  Surgery,  p.  377,  2d  edition. 
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Woundu  of  the  intemtd  vuzmmaTy  artery.  The  protcct«l  sitna'- 
tion  of  this  vessel  renders  ite  injury  exceedingly  raro ;  still  there  are 
Bnveral  cases  on  record,  M.  Tourdes  has  written  a  special  mono- 
graph on  this  accident  in  its  medico-legal  aspect :  tlio  result  he 
arrives  at  is,  that  the  lesinn  occurs  on  the  right  and  left  sidits  in 
equal  pro|K>rtinn ;  that  in  more  tiian  half  the  cases  it  is  accompanied 
with  section  of  the  cartilages,  and  that  this  section  always  exists 
when  the  vessel  is  wounded  below  the  fourth  rib  :  he  also  reninrks 
that  all  wounds  situated  at  the  sides  of  the  sternum  from  the  first  to 
the  seventh  ribs,  and  of  sufficient  depth,  should  always  engage  our 
attention,  and  be  regarded  as  auspicious. 

The  results  may  be:  1,  external  hEpmorrhage;  i.  luemor- 
rhage  into  the  anterior  mediastinum ;  3.  liiemorrhage  into  the  cavity 
of  the  pleura ;  4.  haemorrhage  into  the  cavity  of  the  pericardium ; 
heside-s,  it  is  not  unfrcquently  complicated  with  wound  of  tlie  lung, 
heart,  or  diaphragm. 

The  symptoms  will  be  those  of  hfcmorrhage,  in  addition  lo 
those  of  any  complication  which  may  exist, 

The  prognosis  is  always  unfavourable ;  much  internal  eSnsion 
of  blood  takes  place,  and  death  generally  ensues  from  tlie  he- 
morrhage. 

The  treatment  consists  in  compression  of  the  vessel  in  the  same 
way  as  above  prescribed  in  wounds  of  the  intercostal  artery,  an<i  in 
tlie  application  of  a  ligature  on  the  vessel ;  although  this  latter 
proceeding  is  exceedingly  difficult.  In  the  first  tliree  intercostal 
Bpaccs  the  arterj'  may  be  secured  with  ease ;  in  the  fourth  space 
it  becomes  difficult  to  reach;  the  operation  is  very  difficult  in  the 
fifth,  and  almost  impracticable  in  the  sixth  space.  It  is  performed 
by  making  an  incision  for  two  inches  along  the  side  of  tlie  ster- 
num, and  in  an  oblique  direction  frvm  above  downwards,  and  from 
without  inwards,  forming  with  the  axis  of  tlio  body  an  angle  of 
forty-five  degrees ;  the  centre  of  the  incision  to  bo  three  or  four 
lines  from  the  border  of  the  sternum.  Having  divided  the  ^kin, 
cellular  tissue,  and  origins  of  the  pectoralis  major  muscle,  the 
intercostal  spuee  is  brought  into  view ;  the  intercostal  muscle  is 
now  to  be  carefully  divided  uiwn  a  director,  and  the  edges  drawn 
apart  by  retractors,  when  Ilie  artery  becomes  exposed. 

Buron  Larrey"  says  that  he  has  seen  several  cases  of  wounda  of 
tliis  vessel,  and  ho  pro|)oscs  simply  to  close  the  external  wound  so 
as  to  allow  of  coagulation,  and  by  this  means  to  compress  the  vessel. 

•  COnique  Chlr.  t.  iv.  p.  101. 
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He  relates  three  cases  of  tliis  injury.  The  first  case  was  a  sabre- 
thrust,  wliich  entered  the  chest  for  an  inch  and  a  half,  dividing  the 
cartilage  of  the  seventh  rib  close  to  the  sternum ;  there  was  great 
effusion  of  blood,  and  very  severe  symptoms,  so  that  it  was  thcmght 
necessary  to  lay  open  the  wound  and  evacuate  the  blood ;  the  man 
made  a  good  recovery.  In  the  second  case,  a  knife  entered  above 
the  cartilage  of  the  fifth  rib  on  the  left  side ;  the  wound  was  closed, 
much  efiusion  of  blood  followed,  and  severe  symptoms  set  in, 
so  much  so,  that  a  puncture  was  obliged  to  be  made,  whereby  a 
pound  of  blood  and  clot  was  evacuated ;  but  the  patient  lived  only 
twenty-one  days.  In  tlie  third  case,  a  knife  entirely  divided  the 
cartilage  of  the  fourth  rib ;  this  was  followed  by  much  haemorrhage, 
which  ceased,  and  the  wound  was  closed ;  in  a  few  days  signs  of 
internal  hajmorrhage  ensued,  paracentesis  was  performed,  two  and 
a  half  pounds  of  blood  evacuated,  and  a  recovery  resulted. 

Woimds  of  the  larger  vessels  of  the  chest  are  for  the  most  part 
fatal,  and  are  attended  with  all  the  symptoms  of  a  rapid  internal 
haemorrhage,  death  almost  invariably  resulting  immediately,  or 
in  a  few  hours  afterwards.  Some  rare  cases  of  survival  after  such 
wounds  are,  however,  on  record ;  thus  Dr.  Heil*  details  a  case  in 
which  a  j)atient  recovered  and  lived  for  twelve  months  afl«r  re- 
ceiving a  stab  which  penetrated  the  ascending  aorta. 

Pelletanf  writes:  "  In  May  1802,  a  young  man  was  brought  to 
the  Hotel  Dieu,  who,  in  a  duel,  had  been  run  through  with  a  foil, 
which  entered  above  the  right  nipple  and  came  out  at  the  left  loin : 
the  most  alarming  symptoms  were  apprehended,  but  several  days 
ela{)sed  without  any  serious  complaints  taking  place.  The  patient 
was  bled  twice,  and  kept  on  very  low  regimen.  Every  thing  went 
on  quietly  for  a  fortnight,  when  he  began  to  complain  of  severe 
pain  in  the  loins,  which  was  relieved  by  the  warm  bath.  He  seemed 
to  be  recovering ;  he  got  uj),  and  went  to  walk  in  tlie  garden  allotted 
to  the  sick;  but  the  pain  in  the  loins  quickly  returned,  attended 
wiUi  difficulty  of  breathing,  with  constipation,  and  wakefulness.  He 
became  now  very  impatient  and  out  of  temper  for  not  being  re- 
lieved. On  the  15th  of  July,  two  months  after  the  accident,  there 
was  remarked  a  deformity  of  the  spine,  about  the  eighth  dorsal 
vertebra.  Tlie  patient  grew  rapidly  worse,  and  died  in  the  utmost 
agony,  saying  that  he  felt  suffocated ;  and  tore  off  his  shirt,  so  that 


*  Henhei  Zeitschrift,  1887,  t.  ii.  p.  469. 
f  Clin,  Chirurgic,  t.  i.  p.  02. 


Iiis  chest  migbt  be  free  from  presfiure  of  all  kind.  On  the  bcMly 
being  opened,  the  right  side  of  the  chest  was  found  fail  of  hlood, 
ooagidated  in  various  degrees ;  and  an  ojwning,  the  diameter  ol 
which  was  equal  to  that  of  a  quill-pen,  was  detected  in  the  aorta, 
above  the  crura  of  the  diaphragm.  All  tlie  adjacent  cellular  tiasoa 
was  injected  with  blood,  and  tliree  of  the  dorsal  vertebrse  were 
found  cai'ious.  Tliere  was  no  mark  of  injmy  perceptible  in  any  of 
the  thoracic  or  abdominal  viscera." 

Breschet'  relates  the  cose  of  a  wound  of  tJie  vena  nzygos,  a  little 
below  its  entrance  into  the  superior  cava,  which  vras  followed  by 
considerable  cfiiision  of  blood,  and  death  resulted  on  the  third  day 
from  compr^eion  of  the  lung  by  the  effused  blood. 

4.  Wounds  of  the  cesophaffut.  These  are,  for  the  most  part, 
complicated  with  other  injuries,  and  are  more  appropriately  con- 
sidered with  woimds  of  the  neck.  However,  it  lias  been  considered 
advisable  to  draw  attention  in  this  place  to  wounds  of  the  thoracic 
portion  of  the  cesophagus,  by  referring  Ui  the  following  case.f 

A  man,  aged  twenty-four,  was  stabbed  by  a  bayonet  in  the 
anterior  and  superior  part  of  the  chest ;  it  entered  between  the 
third  and  fourth  right  ribs,  one  inch  from  the  sternum.  He  fled 
from  his  assassin  fur  half  a.  mile,  without  feeling  any  pain  ;  on 
reaching  liome  he  had  cougliing  and  spitting  of  blood,  and  in  an 
hour  after  the  accident  experienced  inexpressible  anguish ;  he  was 
lying  on  liis  right  side,  suffering  from  the  least  movement,  and 
complaining  of  intense  pain  all  along  the  right  side  of  the  uhest,  as 
fai-  as  the  haunch.  At  each  inspiration  and  cough,  air  escaped 
tlu-ough  the  wound,  suflicient  to  blow  out  a  candle  seven  or  eight 
inches  distant.  On  the  second  day,  respiration  was  much  embar- 
rassed, but  the  spitting  of  blood  was  arrested  after  a  third  venesec- 
tion. On  the  tliird  day,  on  removing  the  dressings  there  escaped 
a  large  quantity  of  red  fluid,  of  less  consistence  than  blood ;  the 
respiration  was  more  itee.  Much  fluid  ran  out  during  the  day, 
and  at  each  time  of  dressing,  and  it  was  suspected  to  be  the  fluids 
swallowed.  Oily  and  coloured  drinks  were  given,  which  in  due 
time  stmned  the  dresshigs.  The  patient  was  now  prevented  taking 
any  thing  by  the  mouth,  and  was  fed  by  nutritious  euemata.  For 
four  days  nothing  escaped  through  the  wound,  and  he  made  a 
gradual  recovery.     Subsequently,  he  had  signs  of  a  large  etiuflion 

•  Oj).  cil. 
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in  the  chest,  when  on  the  thirtieth  day  he  vomited  and  rejected  a 
large  quantity  of  pus ;  this  flow  of  pus  lasted  for  another  fifteen 
days.     He  ultimately  recovered. 

Contusions  of  the  chesty  followed  hy  lesion  of  the  contents  with- 
out any  external  xcound^  may  be  associated  with  the  following 
effects :  firstly,  pleurisy,  and  in  rarer  instances  pneumonia,  which 
come  under  the  more  immediate  cognisance  of  the  jAysician : 
secondly,  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  mediastina, 
running  on  to  suppuration,  and  producing  dyspnoea  from  pressure 
on  the  lung,  or  causing  disease  of  the  sternum,  in  rare  instances 
assuming  the  form  of  a  pulsating  tumour,  owing  to  the  contiguity 
of  the  heart,  and  simulating  aneurism.* 

Thirdly,  such  contusions  may  be  attended  with  rupture  of  the 
lung ;  this  last  accident  is  rare,  but  several  well-authenticated  in- 
stances are  on  record.  The  symptoms,  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and 
treatment  will  be  the  same  as  detailed  in  wounds  of  the  lung,  but  in 
these  cases  there  will  be  an  additional  obscurity,  viz.  the  absence  of 
any  external  lesion,  or  fracture  of  the  ribs.  Watson,  in  his  work 
On  Homicide^  relates  tlie  case  of  a  carter,  who,  being  somewhat  in- 
toxicated, was  tlirown  off  his  cart,  and  the  wheel  passed  obliquely 
over  his  chest;  he  expired  shortly  after.  There  was  no  external 
woimd,  and  no  fracture  of  the  ribs ;  but  a  laceration  of  the  right 
lung  near  to  the  origin  of  its  vessels,  and  there  were  three  pounds 
of  blood  in  the  right  cavity  of  the  chest :  the  liver  was  also  lacer- 
ated, and  blood  effused  in  the  abdomen. 

M.  Grossclin,  in  Meni,  de  la  Soc.  de  Chir,  de  Paris ^  vol.  i.,  has  fully 
entered  into  this  subject,  and  adduces  two  cases  of  ruptured  lung 
from  external  violence  without  any  external  wound  or  fracture 
of  tlie  ribs,  both  of  which  recovered :  he  remarks,  that  when  a 
rupture  takes  place,  there  may  be  a  solution  of  continuity  of  the 
l)ulmoiiaiy  vesicles  without  wound  of  the  pleura  ;  or  there  may  bo 
a  tearing  of  the  lung-tissue,  as  well  as  of  the  pleural  envelope ; 
in  the  latter  instance,  air  and  blood  will  escape,  and  the  symptoms 
will  be  those  of  hydro-thorax ;  there  will  be  dullness  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  chest  and  sonority  at  the  upper  part,  a  mucous  rale  or 
gurgling  opi)osite  the  site  of  the  rent,  metallic  tinkling,  dyspnoea, 
frequent  respiration,  spitting  of  blood,  and  sometimes  cutaneous 
emphysema. 

*  Sir  A.  Cooper  mentions  Uie  case  of  a  medical  student  who  was  sup- 
posed to  have  aneurism,  but  matter  made  its  way  tlu'ough  the  sternum,  and 
a  thorough  recovery  was  eflectod. 

VOL.  11.  C  C 
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In  the  British  Medical  Journal  for  March  1859,  there  is  related 
the  case  of  a  boy,  aged  seven,  who  was  struck  down  by  a  cab,  the 
wheel  j)as8ing  over  his  chest  He  complained  of  great  pain  in  the 
belly  and  on  the  left  side  of  the  chest,  wliieh  was  dull  and  gave  no 
evidence  of  respiratory  murmur.  About  four  hours  after,  there 
was  considerable  distension  of  the  intercostal  spaces,  and  great 
dysj)n(L»a ;  he  died  on  the  following  day.  The  ribs  were  found  un- 
injiu^ed,  but  the  lung  was  extensively  lacerated,  and  the  pleural 
cavity  full  of  blood. 

A  similar  case  occurred  at  Guy's  Hospital,  but  death  ensued 
in  two  hours,  in  consequence  of  the  complication  of  ruptured  liver  ; 
the  lung  was  ruptured  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  middle  lobe  of  the 
right  side,  to  the  extent  of  tlu"ee  inches ;  the  pleural  cavity  was  filled 
with  air  and  some  ounces  of  blood,  and  the  lung  partially  collapsed. 

Pneumonia  or  pleurisy  may  supervene.  The  prognosis  is  un- 
fiivourable,  as  the  laceration  is  generally  extensive ;  still,  death  is 
not  always  the  result,  as  seen  by  the  recovery  of  the  cases  brought 
fonvard  by  M.  Gosselin. 

The  rupture  may  be  direct,  viz.  at  die  seat  of  injury,  or  indirect, 
at  some  distance  oif;  and  M.  Gosselin  asks,  how  are  we  to  explain 
the  rupture  of  the  lung  without  any  fracture  of  the  ribs  ?  Is  it 
from  shock,  as  is  observed  in  injuries  of  the  brain?  He  thinks 
not :  the  elasticity  and  mobility  of  the  ribs  are  too  great,  and  they 
resist  such  shock,  without  implicating  the  lung-tissue.  Again,  is 
it  from  extensive  and  long-continued  pressure  of  the  ribs  forcing 
the  lungs  against  the  spinal  column?  Tlie  lung  is  spongy,  soft, 
and  composed  of  cells  freely  communicating  with  the  bronchi  and 
trachea,  and,  when  compressed  at  one  part,  the  air  escajjes  into 
another ;  and  thus  the  lung  accommodates  itself  and  does  not  tear : 
on  the  other  hand,  in  order  to  press  the  lungs  against  the  spine, 
there  must  be  enormous  force  and  pressure ;  and  even  then  it  is  im- 
possible without  fracture  of  the  ribs. 

M.  Gosselin  offers  the  following  explanation  as  to  the  probaWe 
cause : — that  at  the  time  of  the  injury,  when  the  chest  receives  the 
violence,  the  lungs  are  suddenly  filled  and  distended  with  air  bv  a 
full  inspiration,  and  the  air,  prevented  from  escaping  by  ocolusiion 
of  the  larj-nx,  thus  becomes  jxjnt  up  in  the  lung-tissue,  and  the  lung 
not  being  able  to  recede  fi-om  the  superincumbent  pressure,  its 
tissue  necessarily  gives  way. 

Fourthh',  severe  contusions  of  the  chest  mav  be  followcvl  bv 
cerebral  congestion,  owing  to  derangement  of  the  cireulatory  and 
respiratory  fmictions ;  thus,  heavy  weights  falling  upon  the  ohe^c. 
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or  undue  and  prolonged  pressure  on  the  ribs,  preventing  their  free 
action,  as  in  the  fall  of  earth  whilst  excavating,  may  arrest  the 
respirator}'  functions  and  induce  venous  congestion  arid  asph3rxia. 
There  may  be  in  consequence  epistaxis,  ecchjTnosis  of  the  eyes, 
congestion  of  the  brain,  &c. 

Fifthly,  contusions  may  give  rise  to  pericarditis  and  carditis, 
as  evidenced  in  the  following  instances : 

A  child  received  a  blow  on  the  chest,  causing  great  pain  and 
very  violent  palpitation ;  he  had  repeated  attacks  of  haemoptysis, 
and  died  at  the  end  of  six  months.  Tliere  was  pericarditis  and 
carditis,  and  a  livid  sphacelated  spot  on  tlie  heart,  which  extended 
into  the  cavity  of  tlio  ventricle. 

Blancard*  relates  the  case  of  a  peasant  who  was  thrown  under 
a  cart ;  ho  had  immediate  pain  in  the  chest,  and  dyspnoea,  with  a 
feeling  of  compression  of  the  heart ;  afi«r  four  days  he  went  to  work, 
but  soon  after  had  violent  fever,  oppression,  and  deliriimi,  with  in- 
somnia, extreme  thirst,  and  frequent  syncope.  He  died  on  the 
eleventh  day.  The  pericardium  was  ftdl  of  sanious  pus,  and  the 
parietes  of  the  auricles,  here  and  there,  ulcerated  and  softened. 

Sixthly,  contusion  of  the  chest  may  be  complicated  with  injury  to 
the  heart,  causing  a  rupture  of  its  fibres  or  its  valves.  The  symptoms 
and  prognosis  will  be  the  same  as  those  detailed  in  Wounds  of  the 
Heart.  Death,  however,  in  these  cases,  is  almost  always  instanta- 
neous, although  some  have  lived  for  several  hours.  There  is  a  pre- 
paration of  a  lacerated  heart  of  a  child  in  the  museum  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh  ;f  in  the  description  of  which  it  is 
stated  that  a  cart-wheel  had  passed  over  the  chest  and  occasioned 
instant  death,  but  there  was  no  external  wound  or  fracture  of  the 
ribs.  Dr.  Christ ison  J  mentions  two  cases  from  \nolence,  the  one 
caused  by  a  fall,  the  other  owing  to  a  blow.  Mr.  Gamgee§  has 
collecte<l  27  published  cases  of  the  kind;  12  occurred  on  the  right 
side,  of  which  8  had  rupture  of  tlie  ventricle,  and  4  of  the  auricle; 
10  occurred  on  the  left  side,  of  which  3  were  of  the  ventricle,  and 
7  of  the  auricle.     Li  half  of  the  cases  the  pericardium  was  intact. 

ALFRED  POLAND. 
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INJURIES  OF  THE  ABDOMEN. 


INJURIES  of  the  abdomen  are  aoeidents  generally  of  a  grave 
character,  with  the  effects  of  which  the  Surgeon  has  fre- 
qaentlj,  but  too  often  hopelessly,  to  combat  In  order  that  a 
careftd,  and,  it  is  hoped,  a  comprehensive  examination  of  the  cha- 
racters and  the  results  of  these  injuries  may  be  laid  before  the 
reader,  it  is  intended  to  consider  the  following  points : 

a.  Contusion  of  the  parietes 

1.  Without  rupture  of  viscera. 

2.  With  rupture  of  viscera. 

b.  Wounds. 

1.  Wounds  of  the  parietes  without  protrusion  of  viscera. 

2.  Wounds  with  protrusion  of  viscera. 
I                3.  Wounds  of  viscera. 

4.  Fistulie ;  gastric  and  biliary. 

5.  Artificial  anus. 
c  Foreign  bodies  in 

1.  Tlio  stomach. 

2.  The  intestines. 

3.  The  cavity  ofthe  peritonaeum  and  in  the  abdominal  wall. 

Contusions. 

Contusion  of  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  without  rupture  of 
any  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  may  prove,  according  to  the  violence 
of  the  injury,  of  serious  importance,  or  trifling  in  effect  But  even 
a  slight  contusion  of  the  abdominal  wall  must  not  be  regarded  too 
lighdy.  A  very  slight  blow  on  any  portion  of  it  may  produce 
sjrmptoms  sufficient  to  excite  alarm,  or  demand  most  careful  consi- 
deration in  treatment ;  and  therefore,  in  any  case  of  a  blow  or  other 
violence  received  on  the  abdominal  wall,  the  examination  of  tlie 
patient  should  be  conducted  with  extreme  caution  and  judgment,  in 
order  that  the  utmost  amount  of  mischief  that  may  possibly  result 
from  such  an  accidental  cause  should  not  be  overlooked.  In  such 
an  examination  it  should  ever  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  previous 
general  condition  of  the  part  injured,  will,  to  a  certain  extent,  influ- 
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cncc  the  results ;  and  that  in  judging  of  these  results  we  must  look 
to  many  relative  circumstances :  whether  the  abdomen  be  thickly 
covered  with  fat,  or  rendered  small  by  general  emaciation ;  whether 
the  contents  of  tlie  stomach  and  intestines  be  considerable  in  quan- 
tity, or  whether  the  accident  has  occurred  many  hours  after  a  meal. 
These  and  other  circumstances  must  be  fully  inquired  into,  in  the 
first  instance,  before  we  can  decide  on  the  probability,  as  well  as  on 
the  extent,  of  deep-seated  mischief.  Nor  will  it  prove  a  small  satis- 
faction if  we  can  arrive  at  something  like  a  favourable  conclusion, 
that  the  bruise  of  the  integuments  is  not  attended  with  rupture  of 
any  viscus. 

Contusions  of  tlie  abdominal  wall  (by  which  term  are  intended 
merely  the  soft  tissues  surrounding  tlie  cavity  of  the  abdomen)  are 
various  in  their  primitive,  as  well  as  in  their  subsequent,  conditions. 
Such  contusions  are  usually  die  result  of  falls  or  blows  on  the 
abdomen ;  of  cart-wheels  passing  over  tlie  body ;  of  sliafls  of  carts 
or  carriages  forced  against  it ;  or  of  a  quoit  or  cricket-ball  striking 
it  Such  accidents  will  frequently  be  immediately  followed  by 
intense  pain,  faintness,  and  vomiting,  without  any  injury  of  the 
dee|)er  tissues  having  occurred.  A  quoit,  in  falling  towards  the 
ground,  accidentally  struck  a  boy  on  the  epigastrium.  The  pain 
immediately  experienced  was  agonising  for  some  seconds,  and  was 
attended  by  groat  difficulty  in  breatliing.  The  boy  was  very  faint 
subsequently,  liest  on  a  sofa  for  the  afternoon  was  the  only  treat- 
ment ad()])ted,  and  on  the  following  day  he  appeared  quite  well,  nor 
did  any  ill  effects  ensue. 

There  appears  to  be  a  prevalent  and  a  rather  popular  idea,  that 
sudden  death  may  result  from  a  blow  on  the  epigastrium  or  abdo- 
men, without  any  injury  of  structure,  external  or  internal,  being 
detected  on  examination  after  death.  It  is  tlierefore  very  desirable 
to  uKjuire  if  any  evidence  we  possess  justifies  us  in  accepting  the 
statement,  that  death  may  follow  immediately  upon  a  blow,  with- 
out any  actual  appreciable  alteration  or  injury  of  parts  contained 
within  the  cavities  of  the  abdomen  or  thorax.  No  one  will  dispute 
for  a  moment,  that  a  very  violent  concussion  of  the  abdominal 
viscera  may  bo  followed  by  sudden  death ;  but  a  very  violent  con- 
cussion would  act,  not  only  as  a  slioek  to  tlie  nervous  system,  but 
would  also,  without  doubt,  produce  marked  evidences  of  injured 
tissues,  readily  recognised  on  examination  after  death.  But  are 
there  not  cases  of  sudden  death  reported  to  have  followed  blows  on 
the  abdomen,  in  which  cases  no  evidence  of  altered  tissue  nor  any 
indications  of  bruise  could  be  found  ?    This  question  we  fear  we 
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cannot  anawtn- quite  Batis&ctorily.  *' There  is  no  medical  doubt 
that  a  person  may  die  from  what  is  termed  shock,"  says  Dr.  Taylor, 
"  without  any  marks  of  sevei-e  injurj-  being  discovered  on  the  body 
after  death.  We  have  examples  of  this  mode  of  death  in  aooid«aits 
from  lightning,  or  from  severe  bums  or  scalds,  ui  which  the  local 
iujury  is  often  far  from  sufficient  to  explain  the  rapidly  fatal  coii- 
sequences.  As  instances  of  this  fonn  of  death  from  violence,  may 
be  also  cited  those  cases  in  wliich  a  person  has  been  suddenly  killed 
by  a  blow  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen  or  on  tlio  pit  of  the 
stomach,  which  is  supposed  to  operate  by  producing  a  fiital  impreft- 
sion  on  the  cardiac  plexus.  Whether  tliis  be  or  be  not  tlje  tme 
explanation,  the  fact  itself  is  undisputed ;  it  is  certain  that  a  person 
may  die  fix>m  so  simple  a  cause  without  any  appearance  being  pro- 
duced, externally  or  internally,  to  account  for  doatli.  On  the  skin, 
there  may  l>e  some  marks  of  abrasion  or  slight  discoloration  ;  but, 
as  it  has  been  elsowhore  stated,  tliese  are  neither  constant  nor 
necessaiy  accompaniments  of  a  blow.  Convictions  for  manslaughter 
have  taken  place  whou  death  has  been  produced  under  tlicse  circum- 
stances."* In  eonfimiation  of  these  remarks,  Dr.  Taylor  refers  to  a 
case  reported  by  Mr.  AVood  of  Bury,  Lancashire,  in  vol.  xhv. 
p.  213  of  the  Medicfil  Gazette.  We  have  copied  the  general  parti- 
culars of  this  case,  that  our  readers  may  draw  their  own  conclusion* 
respecting  it  "On  the  evening  of  July  6th,  1849,"  WTites  Mr, 
Wood,  "I  was  called  to  see  David  Bates,  att.  31,  who  had 
BuddeiJy  fallen  in  the  street  wliilst  lighting.  I  found  him  dead,  and 
ascertained  that  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  had  elapsed  since  he 
fell  He  was  warm,  and  covered  «-ith  perspiration ;  his  face  pale 
and  cadaverons;  hia  eyes  closed,  the  pupils  widely  dilated." 

Nineteen  hours  after  death,  Mr.  Wood  made  an  examination  of 
tlie  I>ody,  of  which  the  following  are  the  notes. 

■"  E.Ttemal  appearanee.  Escape  of  bloody  serum  ^m  the  no»- 
trils;  black  ecchymosed  patch  on  the  bridge  of  the  nose;  contusion 
under  the  right  car ;  slight  lividity  on  the  upper  part  of  the  chest ; 
contusion  on  the  left  elbow.  On  turning  the  body  on  tho  fece, 
about  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  dark  grumous  blood  escaped  from 
the  nostrils. 

"  Abdomen.  Old  adliesions  of  the  omentum  in  the  right  iliac 
region ;  arch  of  tho  colon  rather  dark ;  stomach  contained  some 
half-digested  matter,  and  presented  numerous  ecehyniosetl  points 
in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  posterior  surface  at  the  cardiac 
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extremity ;   liver  rather  small,  and  presented  a  slightly  mottled 
ap})earaiiee  on  tlie  surface ;  kidneys,  spleen,  and  pancreas  healthy. 

"  Thonuc.  The  hmgs  collapsed  on  opening  the  chest;  were 
rather  darkly  mottled,  but  healthy ;  congested  posteriorly.  Old 
adhesions  between  tlieir  posterior  borders  and  pleura  on  each  side. 
Heart,  healthy ;  contiiined  very  little  blood,  which  was  fluid.  The 
blood  generally  in  a  fluid  condition. 

"  J  lead.  Dura  mater  slightly  congested.  Pia  mater  on  tlie 
surface  of  the  brain  and  in  tfie  mdci  between  the  convolutions  exceS" 
siirly  congested  with  dark  Jfuid  blood,*  No  fluid  in  the  ventricles. 
SubstaiKje  of  brain  healthy,  and  without  any  lesion. 

"  At  the  inquest,  three  witnesses  stated  that  Bates  was  intoxi- 
cated, though  not  so  much  so  but  that  he  could  walk  and  stand 
unsupported  by  others, — that  he  talked  a  good  deal  and  challenged 
liis  antagonist  to  fight ;  tliat  in  two  or  three  minutes,  tlie  comba- 
tants being  within  half  a  yard  of  each  other,  Bates  received  a 
left'fumded  bloir,  but  apparent  If/  not  a  severe  onCy  in  the  pit  of  tlie 
stomach ;  that  he  fell  on  his  face,  according  to  the  first  witness, 
within  half  a  minute;  according  to  the  second  witness,  in  a  mo- 
ment or  two  ;  according  to  the  third  witness,  instantly,  dea(L  The 
first  two  witnesses  also  swore  that,  in  their  opinion,  he  moved  liis 
arms  in  a  fighting  attitude  aflx^r  being  struck,  and  before  he  fell ;  as 
they  thought,  with  an  intention  of  continuing  the  fight.  Tlie  third 
witness,  however,  swore  that  there  was  no  action  of  this  kind.  On 
raising  him  from  the  ground,  which  was  done  immediately  by  the 
witnesses,  a  few  drops  of  blood  escaped  from  his  nostrils,  but  he 
was  dead ;  and  all  the  witnesses  agreed  that  no  indication  of  life 
was  observed  in  him  after  he  fell.  On  being  asked  to  give  my 
opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  death,  I  stated  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
j>ost-mortcm  ai)pearaiiccs  did  not  furnish  any  other  explanation,  I 
unhesitatingly  attributed  it  to  concussion  of  the  solar  plexus,  occa- 
sioned by  the  blow,  which,  according  to  the  evidence  of  the  wit- 
nesses. Bates  had  received  in  the  epigastrimn."  Mr.  Wood  fiu'ther 
states,  that  Mr.  P.,  a  medical  gentleman  associated  with  Mr.  Wood 
in  making  the  post-moi'tem  examination,  who  also  heard  the  general 
evidence,  stated,  "  The  condition  of  the  membranes  of  tlie  brain 
proved  a  great  amount  of  excitement,  and  that  this  alone  might 
have  been  the  cause  of  death."  Tlie  jury,  having  heard  conflicting 
mediwil  opinions,  gave  the  benefit  of  the  difference  to  the  prisoner, 
and  returned  as  their  verdict,  that  Bates  died  from  over-excitement. 
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Mr.  Wood  adds,  "  The  .opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  P.  appears  to  me 
inconsistont  with  all  medical  experience,  I  tliink  all  exj)erienced 
pathologists  admit  that,  in  cases  where  sudden  death  from  \'iolenee 
or  accident  occurs  to  an  intoxicated  person,  it  is  usual  to  find  the 
pia  mater  turgid  with  dark  fluid  blood,  as  was  obsened  in  this 
case.  Tins  at  once  disposes  of  the  only  appearance  existing  in  the 
body  on  which  Mr.  P.  could  ground  the  opinion  he  expressed. 
There  was  no  evidence  adduced  of  any  extraordinary  excitement 
in  Bates  previous  to  fighting ;  he  was  drunk  and  quarrelsome,  but 
showed  no  symptoms  of  oppression  of  the  brain.  He  fell  immedi- 
ately after  receiving  a  blow  in  the  epigastrium ;  and  the  manner  of 
his  death,  that  is,  the  instant  extinction  of  life,  does  not  accord 
with  our  experience  of  death  occasioned  by  any  form  of  apoplexy, 
an  attack  of  which  coincident  with  the  blow,  though  quite  within 
the  range  of  possibilitj',  might  fairly  be  considered  very  remark- 
able. I  regard  the  case  as  an  unequivocal  instance  of  death  from  a 
blow  on  the  ej)igastrlum." 

Before  exj)ressing  any  opinion  on  the  observations  of  Dr.  Taylor, 
or  uiKm  the  latter  case  and  Mr.  Wood's  remarks  upon  it,  the  au- 
thor must  first  draw  attention  to  the  following  extract  from  a  prize- 
essay  On  Wounds  and  Injuries  of  the  Abdomen^  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Poland,  to  whom  the  author  is  greatly  indebted  for  the  privilege 
of  having  been  allowed  to  make  use  of  tliis  valuable  manuscript : 

"  The  epigastric  and  upper  part  of  the  umbilical  regions  contain 
such  numerous  and  such  vital  structm*es,  and,  above  all,  the  solar 
plexus  and  its  numerous  branches,  of  such  liigh  organic  importance, 
covered  in  by  sofl  parietes  little  capable  of  resisting  and  transmitt- 
ing external  shocks,  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  death 
should  be  an  immetliate  result  of  a  blow  in  these  regions. 

"  On  iiiHpec^tion  of  such  cases,  no  appreciable  morbid  changes 
can  bo  detectetl,  not  even  the  trace  of  ecchymosis  about  tlio 
parts. 

"A  blow  on  the  pit  of  the  stomach — a  hit  in  the  wind,  as  it  is 
oalled^loes  not  act  so  much  on  the  diaphragm  as  it  does  upon  the 
nerves  :  occasionally,  Uiough  not  always,  there  is  intense  pain ;  but 
Boniotimes  the  shock  is  so  severe  as  at  once  to  arrest  the  action  of 
the  heart,  and  the  man  is  killed  as  it  were  with  a  blow  even  of  a 
trifling  kind.  Sir  A.  Cooper  used  to  state  a  case  which  came  to 
his  knowledge,  though  he  was  not  an  eye-witness  of  the  occurrence. 
Two  men  were  working  near  the  East  India  House,  one  of  whom 
^  had  a  heavy  load  which  ho  was  wheehng  along ;  his  comrade  said 
H|d  him,  ^  That  is  too  much  for  you ;  stand  aside,  and  let  me — a  better 
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man — take  it.'  He  accompanied  this  with  a  slight  blow  on  the 
scrobiculus  cordis,  and  the  man  immediately  lot  the  barrow  fall  from 
his  arms.  He  felt  a  severe  shock ;  the  sudden  impulse  made  so 
strong  an  impression  on  the  heart's  action  as  to  stop  it,  and,  without 
complaining  of  pain,  the  man  died  on  the  spot  On  examination, 
no  legion  was  discovered.  In  a  case  of  manslaughter  tried  at  the 
Central  Criminal  Coiurt  in  August  1841,  death  had  been  caused  in 
tliis  way  durhig  a  pugilistic  combat.  The  man  received  a  blow  on 
the  stomach,  and  fell  dead.  As  tliere  were  no  marks  of  external 
injury,  tlie  Surgeon  thought  the  man  liad  died  of  apoplexy.  In  tho 
latter  of  these  cases  there  is  no  detail  of  the  post-mortem  to  arrive 
at  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  Another  case,  somewhat  more  con- 
clusive, but  complicated  with  pregnancy,  occmTed  in  March  1835, 
on  tlie  NoHblk  Circuit,  at  Cambridge.  Jolm  Bond  was  indicted 
for  tlie  murder  of  his  wife  by  beating  her  with  a  codfish.  The 
prisoner,  who  was  intoxicated,  desired  his  wife  to  cook  the  fish, 
which  weighed  about  G  lbs.  She  refused  because  it  was  not  a  season- 
able houi*,  and  there  was  no  fire.  He  seized  the  fish,  and  then 
beat  her  over  the  abdomen  for  some  minutes  with  extreme  violence. 
She  died  in  a  short  time  afterwards ;  and  on  a  post-mortem  exami- 
nation the  marks  of  many  bruises  were  found  on  the  body.  The 
deceased  was  hi  the  last  montli  of  pregnancy,  and,  in  the  o{)inion  of 
tlic  practitioner,  her  death  was  occasioned  tlirough  the  shock  im- 
parted to  the  system  by  the  violence  of  the  prisoner."* 

The  cases  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Poland  to  illustrate  the  theory 
generally  received  as  to  the  nature  of  these  accidents,  are  only 
three  in  number.  No  one  acquainted  with  Mr.  Poland's  industry, 
can  suj^pose  that  he  would  have  overlooked  records  of  such  a  class 
of  interesting  ciises,  had  there  been  many  reported ;  and  all  who 
arc  acquainted  with  the  rich  stores  of  information  contained  within 
tho  case-books  and  museum  of  Guy's  Hospital,  as  well  as  the  im- 
mense practical  exj)erieiice  afibrded,  in  the  coiurse  of  years,  in  its 
wards,  will  feel  satisfied  that  had  such  accidents,  illustrating  the 
tlieory  advocated  heretofore,  been  of  even  occasional  occurrence, 
Mr.  Poland  would  have  had  opi>ortmiities  himself  of  recordbig 
several  such  facts.  The  case  related  by  Sir  A.  Cooper  proves 
nothing  in  illustration  of  the  theory:  tlie  blow  could  not  have 
been  of  a  scNcro  character ;  but  had  it  been  so,  it  does  not  follow 
tliat  the  blow,  independent  of  existing  disease,  occasioned  death. 


*  On  Wounds  and  Injuries  of  the  Abdomen,  prize-essuy,  by  Alfred  Poland, 
Esq. 
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It  IB  stated  tltat  "  the  sudden  impolEe  made  so  strong  an  iinpn»- 
sion  on  the  lioarfs  action  as  to  stop  it,  and,  without  compkiniog 
uf  pain,  the  niun  died  on  the  spot."  Tliia  statement,  it  ap)WArs 
to  the  author,  should  bo  received  with  some  degree  of  caution ;  for 
it  is  doubttii)  whether  the  poor  fellow  was  seen  by  any  mcdieal  man 
until  some  time  after  deatli ;  and  we  would  ask  whether  death  may 
not  equally  be  attributable  to  disease  of  the  heart,  and  that  tlw 
over-exertion  of  wheeling  a  baiTow  too  heavy  for  the  physical  powers 
of  the  man  immediately  produced  that  death  ?  Such  an  exertion 
would  be  more  likely  to  excite  imdue  action  of  the  heart,  and 
ffuntness,  than  the  blow  given  by  the  companion.  Tlie  partieulsrs 
of  the  case  are  by  no  means  satisfactoiy.  Nothing  certain  can  he 
deduced  from  tlie  short  note  relative  to  the  post-mortem  examina- 
tion. We  are  well  aware  that  in  such  examinations,  in  past  years, 
exact  pathological  conditions  were  not  appreciated  as  they  arc  now, 
and  that  many  times  deaths  were  apt  to  be  attributed  to  aocidents 
or  insufficient  causes,  which  in  our  days  are  known  to  depend  on 
actual  disease. 

In  the  second  oaso,  there  is  nothing  to  justify  an  inlnronoe  that 
the  blow  caused  death ;  and  the  cause  of  death,  as  describod  by 
the  mmlicftl  man  who  saw  the  ease,  in  no  way  confirms  such  infer- 
ence. Men  engaged  in  pugilistic  encounters  may  possibly  die  from 
exhanstion ;  and  death  in  such  instances  may  more  reasonably  be 
attributed  to  a  series  of  blows,  and  the  exlmustian  produced  by  the 
exertion  entailed  by  lighting,  than  ascribed  to  one  blow  unattended 
by  organic  lesion. 

The  last  case  mentioned  bj  Mr.  Poland  docs  not  at  all  l>ear  oo 
tliia  subject.  Many  bniises  were  found  on  the  body.  Many  blows 
received  from  any  heavy  weapon  or  instrument,  by  a  person  in  an 
advanced  state  of  pregnancy,  might  readily  produce  such  an  amount 
of  exhauiition  as  to  be  followed  by  death  in  a  very  short  period  j  but 
neither  this  case  nor  the  two  pi-ecoding  apj>car  to  tlie  autlior  to 
sufficiently  bear  on  the  point,  tJiat  a  blow  on  the  alxlonicn  or  epi- 
gastrium will  produce  sudden  death,  witliout  the  exialeuce  of  some 
severe  organic  lesion  to  be  found  after  death. 

In  Sir  A.  Cooper's  case,  tlie  evidence  of  the  amount  of  violence 
is  unsatisfnctor}' ;  the  minutes  of  the  post-mortem  examination  are 
wanting :  Sir  A.  Oooiier  himself  did  not  see  the  case ;  the  evidence 
on  his  part  is  second-liand,  and  would  not  be  admissible  in  ft 
court  of  justice,  nor  should  it  be  admissible  in  a  scientific  inquirj-. 

In  the  second  case,  the  exhaustion  ft-om  tighting  must  bo  con- 
sidered to  have  had  a  large  share  in  hastening  death,  and  thcroforo 
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tho  latter  cannot  be  attributed  to  one  blow :  but  if  so,  there  is  no 
proof  that  organic  lesion  of  the  abdominal  viscera  did  not  exist. 

Tlie  third  case  requires  no  recapitulation ;  wo  cannot  even  class 
it  among  the  hst  of  sudden  deatlis,  as  the  woman  is  said  to  liave 
"  died  in  a  short  time  after  "  she  received  tlie  uijuries. 

\{\\\\  rcsj^ct  to  the  evidence  adduced  in  favour  of  sudden  death 
in  Mr.  Wood's  case,  we  must  fairly  state,  that  such  evidence  is  en- 
titled to  great  consideration ;  but  there  are  circumstances  in  this  case 
which  should  be  weighed  carefully  before  a  satisfactory  conclusion 
can  be  arrived  at  fi'om  the  report  of  one  solitary  example.  Li  the 
first  place,  tlio  man  had  been  fighting  some  minutes ;  the  perspira- 
tion on  the  forehead  proved  much  exertion,  this  exertion  sui)er- 
vening  on  a  state  of  intoxication :  the  bnn'ses  on  the  body  proved 
tliat  the  man  had  been  ^' punished*^  previous  to  the  blow  on  tho 
epigastrium,  which,  in  addition  to  the  exertion  of  fighting,  and 
the  state  of  intoxication,  formed  tliree  elements  in  favoiu*  of  phy- 
sical exhaustion.  Tlien  tlie  post-mortem  examination  of  the  head 
rather  strengthens  the  supposition  tliat  the  condition  of  the  pia 
mater,  his  previously  intoxicated  condition,  the  various  blows  re- 
ceived in  fighting,  and  the  physical  exhaustion  from  the  mere 
exertion  of  fighting  in  an  inebriated  state,  with  a  consequently 
excited  brain,  all  combined  to  produce  death.  Tlie  state  of  tho 
stomach  rather  indicated  the  effects  of  alcohol.  In  death  from 
alcoholic  drinks.  Dr.  Taylor  states  that  "  the  brain  is  found  con- 
gestinl,  and  in  some  instances  there  is  effusion  of  blood  ;"*  and 
it  will  certainly  be  admitted  that  in  a  state  of  inebriety,  the  vio- 
lent physical  exertion  entailed  by  a  pugilistic  encounter  must 
greatly  add  to  the  already  congested  condition  of  the  brain,  and 
at  the  same  time  i)rodiice  a  more  rapid  exhaustion  of  the  vital 
powers,  than  in  a  condition  free  from  the  debilitating  effects  of 
si»irits. 

Still,  the  author  feels  it  due  to  Mr.  Wood  to  state,  that  the  case 
related  by  him  comes  near  to  a  fair  illustration  of  tho  statement 
and  belief,  that  sudden  death  is  produced  by  a  blow  on  the  epigas- 
trium without  evidence  of  organic  lesion ;  though  the  author 
himself  is  nevertheless  somewhat  sceptical  on  the  point,  that  death 
can  occur  without  any  organic  mischief  resulting  from  tho  blow  at 
the  time.  He  has  seen  nothing  to  justify  any  other  conclusion. 
After  more  than  twenty  years'  ex|)erience  of  vast  numlxjrs  of  acci- 
dents admitted  into  St.  George's  Hospital,  aft;er  ample  opportunities 


*  Taylor's  Med,  Jurisprudence^  p.  276. 
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of  examining  in  the  dead-house  an  immense  variety  of  cases,  after 
reference  to  all  the  post-mortem  note-books  accmnulated  for  many 
years,  and  after  inquirj'  among  many  trustworthy  observers,  he 
cannot  arrive  at  any  other  conclusion;  and  though  he  may  have 
erred  in  this  conclusion  in  the  abstract,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
as  a  general  rule,  sudden  death  attributable  to  blows  on  the  stomach 
or  epigastrium  must  be  a  rare  occurrence ;  and  that  medical  men 
should  be  extremely  guarded  in  ever  offering  an  opinion  as  to  the 
cause  of  death  in  such  supposed  injuries,  witliout  satisfying  them- 
selves, hi/  most  careful  and  minute  investigation^  as  to  the  fact  that 
no  violence  lias  been  done  to  the  viscera,  either  abdominal  or 
thoracic. 

But  a  very  slight  blow,  without  immediate  evidence  of  internal 
miscliief,  may  be  followed  by  very  severe  and  alarming  sj-mptoms. 
Tlie  following  case  is  a  well-marked  instance  of  such  an  occurrence. 
An  old  gentleman  received  a  slight  blow  on  the  abdomen,  accidentally, 
when  turning  in  bed.  He  thought  but  little  of  the  circumstance 
at  the  time,  but  a  few  days  afterwards  complained  of  pahi  on  the 
right  side  of  the  umbilicus,  accompanied  by  tenderness  on  pressure ; 
with  these  symi)toms  commenced  a  sluggishness  of  the  bowels ;  a 
few  days  subsequently,  tlie  pain  having  increased,  a  well-marked 
swelling  was  detected  at  the  part  to  which  pain  was  referred ;  and 
with  this  swelling  entire  stoppage  of  the  bowels  was  established. 
In  consultation  with  Dr.  Ormerod  and  Itr.  Wildbore  of  Brighton, 
the  author  saw  the  patient  a  fortnight  aft^er  all  action  fi'om  the 
bowels  had  ceased.  He  had  been  most  carefiilly  watched  by  Mr. 
Wildlxjre,  who  had  withheld  all  solid  food,  and  allowed  nothing  but 
fluid  nourishment.  Leeches  had  been  apphed,  and  constant  fomen- 
tation to  the  abdomen.  The  patient  had  taken  small  doses  of  blue 
pill,  at  inter\'als,  for  several  days.  The  tongue  was  moist  and 
rather  white ;  the  pulse  quiet,  skin  cool,  no  vomiting  or  nausea  had 
occurred.  To  the  right  of  tlie  umbilicus,  there  was  a  distinct  deep- 
seated  mass,  conveying  to  the  touch  the  impression  of  a  portion  of 
bowel  matted  together,  and  tliickened  by  deposit  of  fibrhie.  Gentle 
pressure  coidd  be  now  borne  better  than  a  few  days  previously,  but 
still  produced  some  pain.  On  pressing  tlie  part  alluded  to,  a  sen- 
sation was  conveyed  to  the  hand  as  if  flatus  was  moved  by  the 
pressure,  and  was  heard  apparently  passing  through  a  narrowed 
channeL  Beyond  these  symptoms  there  did  not  apixjar  to  be  any 
thing  really  urgent ;  for  although  the  bowels  had  not  acted  for  a 
^^jArtnight,  they  were  not  distended ;  in  consequence,  no  doubt,  of 
^^^■^very  judicious  treatment  that  had  been  pursued  shice  symp- 
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toms  of  constipation  had  set  in.  Examination  of  the  rectum  proved 
the  lower  bowel  to  be  empty.  It  was  now  decided  that  the  small 
doses  of  blue  pill  taken  twice  a  day  should  be  continued ;  and  that 
epithems  should  be  constantly  applied  to  tlie  abdomen ;  and  one- 
inata  used  occasionally.  The  patient  had  witliin  the  last  few  days 
been  unable  to  retain  injections.  All  kinds  of  solid  food  to  be 
strictly  avoided. 

Tlie  pain,  tenderness,  and  swelling  gradually  subsided.  A  few 
days  subsequently  to  this  visit,  the  patient  was  moved  to  Richmond, 
and  bore  the  journey  without  any  difficulty. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  the  constipation,  he  was  again  seen 
by  the  author,  in  consultation  with  Mr.  Hills  of  Richmond.  The 
patient  was  quite  cheerful,  liis  tongue  clean,  appetite  good,  and 
pulse  quiet.  The  abdomen  was  not  distended,  pain  had  subsided, 
and  the  thickening  about  the  right  of  the  umbilicus  had  almost 
entirely  disiipjwared.  On  examination  of  the  bowel  per  anum, 
two  or  three  small  portions  of  fa^culent  matter  were  felt  Mr. 
Hills  liad  observed  the  day  previous  that  a  very  small  thin  portion 
of  faeces,  about  the  thickness  of  a  clay-pipe  stem,  had  come  away 
after  the  administration  of  an  enema.  In  consequence  of  the  feeculent 
masses  felt  in  the  rectum,  it  was  decided  at  once  to  inject  a  large 
quantity  of  warm  water  into  the  bowel  As  soon  as  this  had  been 
done,  the  patient  was  made  to  sit  on  the  close-stool,  and  in  a  short 
time  afterwards  passed  some  two  ounces  of  fa^^ces,  with  the  water 
just  administered.  Tlie  latter  was  now  quite  tinged  with  fieculont 
matter, — the  first  occ^ision  on  which  tliis  was  observed  since  the 
constipation  had  set  in.  He  expressed  intense  mental  relief  at  the 
imi)roved  features  of  his  case,  and  fi^m  that  day  recovery  rapidly 
took  ])lace.  He  is  aHve  now — ^more  than  two  years  since  his  con- 
valescence. 

A  boy  was  admittxKl  into  St  George's  Hospital  late  one  evening. 
He  complained  of  great  pain  over  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen, 
but  no  clear  statement  of  sjTiiptoms  could  be  obtained  from  him. 
The  House  Surgeon,  concluding  tliat  the  bladder  might  not  have 
]ycon  emptied,  passed  a  catheter  and  drew  off  a  small  quantity  of 
urine.  When  seen  by  the  author  the  following  morning,  the  boy's 
face  was  indicative  of  suffering ;  the  brow  contracted,  the  pulse 
quick  and  sharp.  Tlie  muscles  of  the  abdomen  were  resistent  and 
tense  to  the  touch ;  slight  pressure  produced  considerable  pain  over 
the  lower  portion  of  the  abdomen,  esj)ecially  towards  the  right  side. 
Tlicre  was  evidently  jxiritoneal  inflammation,  from  some  cause. 
After  some  qucstionhig,  the  lad  confessed  to  having  been  kicked  on 
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the  abdomen  by  a  boy,  while  at  play,  the  afternoon  pre^'ious  to 
admission,  and  that  much  pain  was  experienced  after  the  kick.  Tlio 
lad  was  averse  to  mention  the  eireumstanee  when  he  got  home, 
but  the  pain  became  so  severe  the  following  day,  that  he  was  kept 
at  home  by  liis  parents,  and  lastly  brought  to  the  hospital.  Leeches 
were  applied  to  the  abdomen,  followed  by  constant  fomentations, 
and  he  was  ordered  small  doses  of  calomel  and  chalk  every  four 
hours.  The  next  day  the  pain  was  less,  but  the  pulse  quick,  and 
tongue  white  and  ratlier  dr}-.  The  leeches  were  repeated,  and  the 
calomel  continued.  He  steadily  improved  under  treatment,  and  in 
a  few  days  was  convalescent     He  soon  left  the  hospital,  recovered. 

Tliese  cases  of  injuries  to  the  abdomen  followed  by  inflammatory 
peritoneal  action  are  satisfactoiy  instances  of  favourable  termination. 

Tlie  following  case  illustrates  the  more  severe  effects  of  perito- 
nitis after  an  injuiy.  A  woman  was  admitted  into  St.  George's 
Hospital  hi  1859,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Jolmson.  She  had  been 
kicked  on  the  abdomen  by  her  husband,  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
left  side.  The  kick  was  followed  by  excessive  pain  and  general 
peritonitis.  There  was  great  and  constant  difficulty  in  procuring 
action  of  the  bowels.  The  s\'mptoms  were  treated  by  the  application 
of  leeches,  fomentations,  and  the  internal  administration  of  mercury; 
but  the  tenderness  and  distension  of  the  abdomen,  constipation,  and 
difficulty  in  passing  motions,  continued  for  some  six  months.  Tlie 
patient  was  greatly  reduced,  and  when  she  left  the  hospital  there 
was  much  distension  of  the  abdomen,  general  pain  on  pressure,  and 
an  inability  to  move  about  with  any  degree  of  activity.  The  diag- 
nosis was,  that  the  bowels  had  become  matted  together  to  a  groat 
extent  by  adhesion  of  their  peritoneal  surface. 

These  cases  prove  that  we  may  have  to  contend  with  severe 
symptoms  produced  by  a  comparatively  trifling  injury,  and  that 
we  may  And  but  slight  ultimate  mischief  remaining  subsequent  to 
most  alarming  conditions. 

Additional  cases  might  be  produced  to  illustrate  these  obser- 
vations, but  the  relation  of  a  greater  number  would  not  more  clearly 
explain  the  practical  results  of  such  injuries  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that 
the  slightest  blow  on  the  soft  walls  of  the  abdomen  must  always  ho 
considered  with  care,  and  treated  with  due  caution ;  but  that  we 
must  not  look  with  despair  on  what  may  at  first  appear,  from  the 
severity  of  the  symptoms,  a  most  formidable  injury. 

Let  us  inquire  what  are  the  pathological  conditions  and  conse- 
quences of  a  blow  or  other  injury  on  the  abdomen.  External  to 
the  peritonaeum,  we  may  find — 
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1.  Rupture  of  muscle. 

2.  Contusion  of  the  soft  tissues,  witli  extravasation  of  blood. 

3.  Without  the  former,  and  without  external  wound,  rupture 
of  the  peritonaeum,  and  consequent  extravasation  of  blood  into  the 
cavitjr  of  tlie  abdomen. 

1.  Rupture  of  muscle  is  not  often  detected  as  a  result  of  ex- 
ternal violence  to  the  abdominal  wall,  unless  the  accident  prove 
fatal.  Any  direct  blow  may  ruptm'e  the  fibres  of  a  muscle,  without 
producing  other  injury;  and  the  abdominal  muscles  are  not  ex- 
empt from  this  liability.  The  author  was  consulted  by  a  gentle- 
man suffering  from  an  apparent  rupture  of  tlie  inner  fibres  of  the 
recti  muscles,  about  midway  between  the  umbilicus  and  pubes. 
Tlie  injury  was  tlic  result  of  a  book  falling  directly  on  the  abdomen, 
one  comer  striking  the  part  affected.  There  were  no  severe  symp- 
toms immediately  subse(|uent  to  the  blow,  but,  after  recovering 
from  the  first  bruise,  there  remained  an  inability  to  perform  many 
of  tlie  movements  of  the  body,  especially  those  in  which  the  actions 
of  tlie  abdominal  recti  muscles  are  much  called  into  play.  In  the 
recumbent  posture  on  the  back,  the  patient  was  unable  to  raise 
himself,  nor  could  he  do  so  without  turning  on  one  side — and  with 
care  only  could  he  move ;  walking  to  any  extent  was  followed  by  dis- 
comfort, and  even  pain  in  the  region  injured.  Tlie  local  conditions 
presented  an  evident  separation,  or  want  of  muscular  fibres,  to  the 
extent  of  about  one  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.  The  patient  liad 
suffered  general  inconvenience  m  movement,  rather  than  any  con- 
stitutional disturbance;  and  at  the  termination  of  twelve  months  afler 
the  injury,  appeared  little  better  able  to  take  active  exercise  than  he 
could  a  few  weeks  after  the  blow.  It  was  not  considered  advisable 
to  recommend  more  than  caution  in  exercise,  and  a  support  to  the 
abdomen,  so  as  to  restrict  extension  of  tlio  body,  either  sudden  or 
beyond  the  upright  position. 

As  the  result  of  tetanic  spasm,  we  have  witnessed  rupture  of 
the  broad  muscles  of  the  abdominal  wall. 

Mr.  Poland,  Surgeon  to  Guy's  Hospital,  has  favoured  the  au- 
thor with  notes  of  two  cases,  in  persons  of  advanced  life,  in  both 
of  which  rupture  of  the  rectus  took  place  from  the  patients'  fall- 
ing against  their  iron  bedsteads  in  the  wards  of  the  hospital.  In 
each  instance,  the  patient  had  been  suffering  from  severe  illness; 
one  from  the  effects  of  fever,  the  otlier  from  disease  of  the  urinarv 
organs,  and  both  were  at  the  time  greatly  reduced  in  strength. 

Lagouest  reports  a  case  of  a  soldier,  aged  27,  who,  while  per- 
forming some  gymnastic  exercises,  was  attacked  with  severe  pain 
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in  the  aMomen,  wliieh  increasing  and  being  accompanied  by  swell- 
ing, ho  was  taken  to  tlio  Yal  do  Grace.  A  little  above  the  [nibeB,, 
a  hard,  well-defined  tumour  was  observed,  not  increased  by  cough- 
ing, and  which  follnwed  the  course  of  the  right  rectus,  increasing 
in  breadth  towards  tlio  umbilicus.  At  the  termination  of*  week, 
only  slight  bardnesa  remainccL  The  case  terminated  fHi'ourably, 
with  rest,  regimen,  and  cold  applications.* 

The  symptoms  of  ruptured  rectus  muscle  may  be  judged  of  from 
the  foregoing  cases:  pain,  sudden  in  character,  most  probably 
attended  with  swelling  from  effused  blood,  and  probably  indicated 
by  a  dent  in,  or  by  a  marked  separation  of,  tlie  torn  ends  uf  the 
muscle ;  pain,  increased  on  motion,  even  to  such  an  extent  that 
movements  of  the  body  may  be  almost  impossible  for  a  time. 

The  treatment  of  rupture  of  any  abdominal  muscle,  when  such 
is  suspected  to  exist,  must  chiefly  consist  in  rest,  and  nttendon  to 
position,  so  as  to  relax  the  injured  muscle.  The  results  are  gene- 
rally far  from  satisfactory,  after  the  patient  has  recovered  from  the 
immediate  effects  of  tho  accident ;  in  all  pn>hability  much  weak- 
ness will  bo  experienced  in  mo^'cments,  at  the  injured  part ;  and 
pain  will  most  frequently  persist,  as  a  lasting  evidence  of  perma- 
nently damaged  tissue. 

Another  evil  is  very  apt  to  follow  upon  the  rnpture  of  as 
abdomiual  muscle,  however  slight  the  injury  ma}'  be,  viz.  that  a 
hernia  may  present  itself  at  the  point  of  separation  of  the  mnsouUr 
fibres ;  and  in  most  cases  such  a  consequence  may  be  anticipated. 
The  coverings  of  anch  a  hernia  would  be  devoid  of  moscnlar 
fibres,  and  the  contents  would  be  little  liable  to  strangulation, 
from  the  fact  tliat  the  sac  is  devoid  of  a  constricted  neck.  A 
largo  pad,  with  a  bandage  or  truss,  will  be  necessary  in  aucb  oases 
for  life. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  there  is  any 
foundation  for  a  suggestion  of  Virchow,  viz.  that  abscesses  of  the 
abdonilnid  wall  are  frequently  dependent  for  their  cause  on  rup- 
tured muscle. 

Contusion  of  the  external  soft  parts  of  the  abdomen,  with  extra- 
vasation of  blood  into  the  ci^llular  tissue,  may  be  extensive;  and 
will  generallv  be  indicated,  more  particularly  a  few  days  after  the 
injury,  by  tho  usual  ugly-looking  patches  under  the  skin,  of  black- 
ish-red colour,  which  subsequently  shades  oft'  into  blue  and  green, 
and  roughly  marks  out  the  extent  to  wliich  blood  has  peroohUod 

*  OiitetU  dst  Hopittaue,  1B60,  no.  TO. 
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into  tho  surrounding  structures.  Associated  generally  with  sucli 
extravasations,  will  be  indications  of  bruised  muscle  to  some  ex- 
tent ;  tho  patient  will  complain  of  pain  in  movements ;  or  even 
while  resting  quietly  in  bed,  will  experience  a  soreness,  or  dis- 
comfort in  respiration.  Tliere  need  not  be  much  cause  for  ap- 
prehension mider  such  circumstances,  provided  no  indications  be 
present  ot peritoneal  injury. 

When  secondary  inconveniences  arise  in  cases  of  contusion  of 
die  soft  tissues,  they  occur  mostly  in  those  instances  in  which  large 
quantities  of  blood  have  been  extravasatod.  Blood  does  not  iheii 
become  readily  absorbed ;  and  suppuration  and  abscesses  may  be 
the  result.  The  fonner  will  often  become  extensive,  or  the  latter 
may  form  very  large  cavities ;  and  eitlicr  may  be  very  tedious  in  its 
process  towards  reparation.  The  progress,  however,  will  be  slow 
or  rapid,  for  good  or  for  evil,  according  to  the  state  of  the  patient's 
health.  In  an  unhealthy  condition  of  body,  suppurative  inflam- 
mation will  generally  be  attended  by  much  constitutional  suffering; 
the  integuments  become  inflamed,  and  often  slough;  or  matter 
burrows  in  various  directions,  and  requires  constant  watching,  and 
early  and  ample  exit :  all  which  may,  sooner  or  later,  terminate 
in  tlie  patient's  death,  without  having  produced  visceral  compli- 
cation. 

Tlie  qiuintity  of  the  blood  extravasated,  quite  as  much  as  the 
direct  injury  to  the  soft  parts,  must  weigh  in  the  balance  which 
determines  tlie  formation  of  an  adverse  or  favourable  opinion  re- 
garding the  patient's  ftiture.  Given  tlie  amount  of  the  extravasa- 
tion, we  may  almost  forctel  the  progress  of  the  case. 

But  a  direct  bruise  may  be  followed  by  a  slough  of  the  tissues. 
This  result,  as  a  general  rule,  is  not  a  common  feature  in  such  an 
injury  to  the  abdominal  walls.  Usually,  tlie  apparent  mischief  to 
these  soft  parts  is  rather  le.^^s  tlian  serious.  Tlieir  peculiar  atbich- 
mentSy  position,  and  relations  render  them  capable  of  receiving 
pretty  considerable  pressure,  without  offering  resistance,  and  tliey 
may  thus  yield  to  or  avoid  the  effects  of  compression,  which  would 
otherwise  be  sufficient  to  destroy  their  vitality  at  once,  or  materi- 
ally interfere  with  it  subsec^uently. 

It  is  not  common  to  witness  extensive  or  serious  contusion 
alone  of  the  muscles  and  external  soft  tissues  of  tlie  abdomen,  short 
*  of  more  serious  complications  of  some  of  the  viscera.  So  that  our 
attention  need  not  at  present  be  directed  to  such  contingencies,  as 
the  leaser  evil  would  succumb,  both  in  symptoms  and  in  treatment, 
to  the  greater. 

VOL.  IL  D  D 
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The  treatment  of  bruises  with  e^ctravasated  blood  in  the  walls 
of  the  abdomen  is  very  simple,  and  should  be  similar  in  all  essen- 
tials to  the  treatment  of  severe  bruises  of  other  i)ortions  of  the 
trunk  or  limbs.  Tlie  Surgeon  should  ascertain,  without  delay,  that 
the  ])aticnt  can  pass  water  readily,  and  that  there  be  no  tinge  of 
blixxl  in  the  urine.  The  presence  of  blood  generally  indicates  deep- 
seated  extravasation  and  visceral  injuiy. 

Itest  should  be  enforced  in  the  recumbent  posture,  or,  if  the 
bruise  be  very  severe,  or  the  extravasation  extensive,  strict  confine- 
ment to  bed  should  be  enjoined ;  fomentations  should  be  applied  con- 
stantly to  the  part,  to  relieve  i)ain,  and  to  soothe  the  stiiiness  and 
discomfort  of  the  bruised  integuments ;  the  diet  should  be  regulated 
according  to  the  patient's  powers  and  constitutional  state. 

In  extravasations  of  blood  from  contusion  of  the  parietes,  our 
watchiiilness  should  be  constant  whenever  the  extravasation  is  so 
great  in  amount  and  of  such  an  extent,  as  to  occasion  a  prosj^ect  of 
suppuration.  Tlie  circumstance  of  suppuration  following  upon  such 
extravasations  will  be  indicated  at  first  by  some,  more  or  less,  con- 
stitutional disturbance :  slight  blush  commencing  on  the  surface  of 
the  skin  over  the  injured  part ;  the  swelling  increasing  in  extent ; 
the  uiflamed  skin  becoming  shiny  and  tender  to  the  touch.  Should 
such  evidences  of  commencing  suppiuration  manifest  themselves, 
the  fomentations  should  be  changed  for  poultices  or  lint  and  wann 
water  mider  oiled  silk.  As  the  local  mischief  increases,  the  consti- 
tutional disturbance  becomes  aggravated ;  and  miless  the  s;\'mptoms 
are  relieved  by  the  exit  of  the  matter  collected,  they  may  become 
very  alarming  in  character.  The  earliest  opportunity  to  give 
escape  to  matter  must  be  sought  by  die  Surgeon.  A  free  incision, 
under  circumstances  indicated  by  the  above  severe  sjTnptoms,  is 
soon  followed  by  considerable  local  relief,  and  by  a  marked  amelio- 
ration in  the  condition  of  tlie  patient 

And  now  the  treatment  should  be  conducted  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples as  in  similar  injuries  of  other  parts.  Especial  care  should 
be  taken  to  prevent  matter  burrowing  deeply,  for  the  want  of  re.idy 
external  outlets ;  and  any  reluctance  in  the  wounds  to  heal  should 
bo  suspiciously  watched,  and  care  taken  tliat  if  any  sinuses  exist  or 
ensue,  they  be  laid  0{)en  to  the  extreme  extent  of  practicability  and 
safety. 

Abscess,  th6  result  of  extravasated  blood,  following  contusion  of 
the  abdomen,  may  prove  a  serious  as  well  as  a  tedious  matter,  when 
pus  collects  and  burrows  in  and  about  the  region  of  the  j)elvis :  nor 
can  the  Surgeon  be  too  circumspect  or  too  energetic  in  his  efforts 
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to  give  an  early  and  ample  vent  to  purulent  fluid,  whenever  a  sus- 
picion crosses  his  mind  that  matter  is  lodged  any  where  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  original  injury,  and  witliin  reach  of  the  knife. 
Montlis  of  suffering  may  result  from  any  want  of  early  care  or 
prompt  determination  in  the  treatment  of  such  a  case ;  and  it  is  no 
uncommon  result,  that  a  patient  sinks  after  a  long  period  of  pain 
and  suppuration,  exhausted  by  the  profuse  drain  on  the  system 
caused  by  the  secretion  of  numerous  and  tortuous  sinuses. 

When  suppuration  has  once  commenced,  and  a  free  outlet  is 
cstabHshed,  the  patient  should  be  supported  by  generous  diet  and  a 
liberal  allowance  of  stimulus.  Frequently  the  di'ain  on  the  system, 
when  such  accidents  give  rise  to  suppuration,  is  so  considerable  in 
amount  that  very  large  quantities  of  stimulating  fluids  may  not  only 
be  taken  with  impunity,  but  are  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  life 
during  recovery.  .» 

Our  next  point  for  consideration  is,  the  probability  and  the 
effects  of  rupture  of  the  parietal  peritonaeum,  from  a  blow  or  ex.temal 
violence,  without  injury  to  the  abdominal  viscera.  The  question 
which  msiy  naturally  be  asked,  is,  whether  such  an  injury  can  occur 
without  the  complication  of  visceral  miscliief  ? 

Experience  answers,  that  it  is  just  jx)ssible  occasionally;  but 
that  in  the  majority  of  accidents,  in  which  violence  is  applied  to 
any  portion  of  the  abdominal  region,  such  a  result  is  the  exception 
to  the  rule.  In  most  instances,  the  symptoms  which  present  them- 
selves barely  justify  a  certain  diagnosis,  and  in  very  few  instances 
a  difference  in  treatment  from  that  necessary  for  injured  viscera. 
That  the  peritonaeum  will  not  yield  to  sudden  stretcliing  as  readily 
as  some  of  the  tissues  which  lie  subjacent  to  it,  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  fact,  that  ruptiu'c  of  the  peritoneal  covering  of  the  uterus 
lias  taken  j>lace,  while  that  viscus  has  remained  entire :  also,  by 
tlie  fact  often  observed  in  cases  of  enormous  and  rapid  distension 
of  the  large  gut,  when  it  has  been  suddenly  blocked  by  a  twist,  a 
tumour,  or  other  mechanical  obstruction,  in  which  instances  we 
liave  fre(jucntly  foiuid  rents  in  the  ]>eritoneal  coat  alone,  without 
corresponding  rujiture  of  the  remaining  coats  of  the  bowel. 

Tlie  following  interesting  case  would  rather  fall  into  the  category 
of  rupture  of  the  peritonaeum,  with  subsequent  and  severe  haemor- 
rhage. Tlie  author  is  indebted  to  his  friend  Sir.  R.  Martin  for 
the  particulai's.  Two  men  were  run  away  with  in  a  gig,  and  one 
of  them — healthy,  and  about  25  years  of  age — was  thrown  out  with 
great  \  iolence,  and  fell  from  a  height  of  many  feet  on  a  quarter-staff, 
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which  he  had  retained  in  his  grasp, — the  one  end  of  the  staff  having 
become  fixed  in  the  ground,  wliile  the  other  received  the  falling 
man  upon  his  epigastric  region.  It  was  represented  that  the  man 
was  at  once  rendered  insensible,  and  remained  so  for  about  an 
hour ;  soon  after  which  he  was  seen  in  bed  by  Sir  R.  Martin.  "  Tlie 
countenance  and  general  ap])earance  had  all  the  characters  of  the 
most  fatal  collapse  of  remittent  fever,  with  tlie  addition  of  urgent 
terror.  There  was  the  concentrated  ei)igastric  anguish,  and  the 
body  was  fixed  and  inmiovable ;  the  abdomen  being  enormously 
tumid  and  hanl  as  a  barrel,  the  ej)igastric  region  intolerant  of  the 
weight  even  of  the  sheet.  The  pulse  was  not  to  be  counted,  and 
the  skin  was  cold  and  damp.  I  considered  the  symptoms  referable 
to  both  epigastric  shock  and  haemorrhage.  The  man  was  ordered 
difiusible  stimuli,  with  small  doses  of  calomel  and  opium,  which 
were  continued  until  the  system  was  brought  gently  under  mercurial 
influence.  The  patient  recovered  steadily  and  without  accident" 
Sir  R  Martin's  remarks  at  the  conclusion  of  the  case  are  worthy 
of  notice :  "  We  can  but  conjecture,"  he  sajns,  "  at  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  injury  in  tliis  case.  My  own  view  at  the  time  was,  that 
rupture  of  the  peritonaeum,  with  liaemorrhage,  had  occurred;  cer- 
tainly, I  have  seen  men  killed  by  blows,  on  the  abdomen,  of  less 
violence  than  took  place  here.  The  anguish  of  boUi  mind  and  body 
was  greater  than  I  remember  ever  to  have  seen,  either  in  the  collapse 
of  remittent  fever,  or  fi'om  wounds  or  accidents. 

"  A  young  oflScer  of  dragoons,  who  was  shot  in  a  duel,  the  Iwdl 
passing  right  through  the  liver  and  spleen,  suffered  much  anguish 
during  two-and-thirty  hours  that  he  lived;  but  his  sufferings  were 
nothing  as  compared  to  those  in  the  case  above  described.  Indeed, 
I  have  never  witnessed  any  thing  like  them  in  severity,  the  patient 
recovering  from  the  injury." 

It  may,  however,  be  objected  that  rupture  of  the  peritonaeum 
by  sudden  force  can  rarely,  verj'  rarely,  occur  without  some  lace- 
ration of  the  part  which  the  injured  membrane  covered.  And  this 
is  no  doubt  the  fact  in  very  many  instances ;  but  as  the  consider- 
ation of  ruptured  viscera  will  form  a  subsequent  portion  of  this 
essay,  the  complications  of  visceral  injiuy  will  not  now  be  entered 
upon,  in  connexion  with  simple  rupture  of  the  peritonaeum. 

In  the  museum  of  St  George's  Hospital  is  a  preparation*  in  which 
may  be  seen  a  laceration  of  the  peritonaeum  covering  the  mesenterj^, 
the  latter  also  being  implicated  in  the  laceration  to  the  extent  of 


*  Series  2)3,  sub-series  1,  preparation  1. 
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about  an  inch ;  there  were  also  to  be  seen  several  small  aocamtil&- 
tions  of  extravasated  blood  around  the  lacerated  part.  The  injury 
occurred  in  a  man  who  was  kicked  on  an  inguinal  hernia ;  the  pro- 
truded intestine  was  also  ruptured  at  a  point  distant  from  the  lace- 
rated peritonasum  and  mesentery. 

Our  diagnosis  of  the  injuries  already  considered  will  depend  on 
symptoms  which,  in  some  cases,  will  be  immediate  upon  the  injuries ; 
and  in  others  will  not  be  evident  until  some  time  has  elapsed.  A 
blow  upon  the  abdomen,  though  followed  by  much  faintness,  need 
not  be  necessarily  otherwise  than  harmless  in  its  effects;  and  it 
may  be  pronounced  to  be  harmless,  if  the  faintness  be  not  lasting, 
nor  followed  by  vomiting,  or  pain,  or  great  anxiety,  with  disinclina- 
tion to  movement. 

Provided  there  be  no  visceral  complication  in  any  instance  of 
rupture  of  the  parietal  or  visceral  layers  of  the  peritonaeum,  they?r«^ 
and  chit'/ danger  to  be  apprehended  from  such  an  injury  is  haemor- 
rhage. If  the  ruptiu-e  of  tlie  peritonaeum  be  confined  to  any  por- 
tion attAched  to  the  abdominal  wall  or  diaphragm,  the  probability  is, 
tliat  there  will  not  be  liaemorrhage  to  any  alarming  extent  But  if 
the  rent  occur  in  a  portion  attached  to  a  pregnant  uterus,  to  the 
omentum,  or  to  the  mesentery',  the  probability  is,  that  liaemorrhage 
will  be  excessive,  and  it  may  prove  fatal  Under  these  circum- 
stances, there  will  be  general  blanching  of  the  surface  of  the  body, 
anxiety  of  countenance,  constant  yawning,  sensations  of  great  dis- 
tress and  sinking,  rapid  pulse,  and  great  restlessness  in  bed.  In 
this  latter  respect  there  is  a  most  marked  difference  in  a  patient 
suffering  from  ruptured  viscera.  He  lies  in  a  constrained,  quiet 
posture,  usually  on  his  back ;  the  muscles  of  his  abdomen  are  tensely 
contracted.  The  patient  with  ruptured  intestine  complains  of  severe 
continued  pain,  always  accompanied  by  vomiting,  which  is  persistent 
and  constant,  and  which  nothing  relieves ;  but  with  rupture  of  the 
peritonaeum  alone,  followed  by  excessive  haemorrhage,  whatever  the 
amount  of  pain,  vomituig  may  and  will  generally  be  entirely  ab- 
sent; and  in  the  absence  of  pain,  the  patient's  anxiety  is  solely 
referred  to  the  extreme  collapse,  and  he  often  expresses  himself  to 
be  dying. 

Tlie  course  of  such  a  case  is  run  more  rapidly  than  that  of 
one  with  ruptured  intestine  without  liaemorrhage.  A  few  hours 
may  terminate  life,  before  any  secondary  action  has  had  time  to 
commence.  It  is  the  extent  of  extravasation,  rather  than  the 
extent  of  laceration,  which  settles  the  rapidity  of  the  case ; — it  is 
thai  alone,  we  may  almost  say,  if  the  viscera  be  not  ruptiured,  wliioh 
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calls  for  our  utmost  care,  and  aggravates  our  anxiety.  Short  of 
haemorrhage,  and  sliort  of  ruptured  intestine,  a  laceration  of  the 
peritonaeum  fieed  not  alone  he  fatal — probably  will  not  be  fatal. 
The  conditions  generally  found  after  death,  when  haemorrhage  has 
been  the  fatal  cause,  are  either  rupture  of  tlio  mesenteric  vessels,  or 
of  the  vena  cava,  or  other  large  veins  or  arteries.  Tlie  niptiu-e  of 
the  larger  vessels  seldom  is  the  result  of  a  blow,  but  rather  that  of 
Iiea\y  weights  passing  over  the  body.  Tlie  portal  vein  has  been 
found  ruptured  previous  to  entering  the  transverse  fissure  of  the 
liver,  and  without  laceration  of  this  viscus. 

In  the  treatment  of  such  injuries,  no  general  law  can  be  laid 
down,  no  canon  can  dictate  our  practice.  Passing  over  those  cases 
in  which  excessive  luemorrhage  rapidly  destroys  life,  and  which 
admit  of  no  beneficial  or  mitigatory  treatment,  let  us  look  at  such 
as  may  require  the  Surgeon's  care,  and  may  be  successfully  man- 
aged. The  causes  which  will  demand,  and  will  repay,  the  most  careful 
watching — i)erhai>s  much  active  and  assiduous*  attention — ai*e  those 
in  which  the  injury  is  followed  by  peritonitis,  either  of  a  clu-onic  or 
of  an  acute  character.  Such  cases  must  be  constantly,  frequently, 
and  most  carefully  watched  during  the  early  days  after  tlie  accident; 
for  it  may  well  be  laid  down  as  a  maxim,  the  truth  of  which  we 
have  already  illustrated,  that  the  most  trifling  blow  on  the  abdomen 
may  be  followed  by  symptoms  sufficiently  serious  and  alarming,  and 
require  our  utmost  skill  and  attention. 

In  most  eases,  should  symptoms  of  peritonitis  supenene,  we 
may  safely  resort  to  the  free  apphcation  of  leeches  to  the  abdomen, 
over  the  part  chiefly  in  pain  ;  and  these  should  be  followed  by  large 
and  hot  fomentations  of  moist  flannels,  or  flannel-bags  of  bran  or 
camomile  wrung  out  of  hot  water,  or  large  linseed-meal  and  bran 
poultices.  Sometimes  the  relief  to  pain  and  the  personal  and  local 
comfort  afforded  by  leeches  and  subsequent  warm  applications,  is 
most  marked  in  these  cases,  and  ofl^n  highly  satisfactory  to  the 
patient  and  beneficial  in  treatment.  Opium,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  peritonitis  supervening,  is  the  sheet-anchor  of  the  vessel 
riding  in  a  gale  of  wind.  Opium  should  be  given  freely,  fully,  and 
frequently.  The  index  to  its  limit  is  the  effect  on  tlie  system.  We 
should  only  allow  it  to  be  diminished  or  withdrawn  when  ntu'cotism 
is  indicated  by  the  manner  of  the  patient,  or  the  effect  observed 
on  tlie  irides,  or  an  abatement  marked  in  the  severity  of  the  local 
symptoms,  for  the  relief  of  wliich  it  was  ordered  Calomel,  in  our 
opinion,  shoidd  also  be  combined  with  opium,  in  tliese  peritoneal 
affections^  though  only  in  small  doses  oft;eu  repeated.      It  should  be 
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withheld  on  tlie  first  evideuco  of  its  specific  action  on  the  mouth 
and  tongue. 

Purgation  should  be  avoided  as  a  provocative  of  inflammation 
in  these,  as  in  all  inflammatory  affections  witliin  tlie  region  of  the 
abdomen  resulting  from  injury.  If  rest  be  desirable  to  the  broken 
limb,  equally  is  quiescence  necessary  to  the  recovery  of  the  patient 
with  lacerated  tissues  within  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen ;  and  any 
purgative  may  be  looked  uj)on  as  a  poison  in  such  instances.  To 
allow  an  inflamed  eye  or  any  injured  organ  to  recover,  we  advocate 
rest,  that  Nature  may  exercise  her  share,  not  a  small  one,  in  the 
restoration  of  each  to  health.  It  is  the  well-judging  Surgeon  who, 
talking  a  hint  from  Nature's  teaching,  leaves  to  rest  and  quietness 
that  which  by  active  treatment  might  have  been  seriously  injured. 
And  yet  how  often  we  have  seen  jmrgatives  of  an  irritating  cha- 
racter recklessly  advocated  in  the  early  stages  of  such  cases;  a 
treatment  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned,  and  a  practice 
which  only  appears  adapted  to  accelerate  a  fatal  termination.  If 
constipation  supervenes,  the  merciu'ial  treatment  should  be  steadily 
jjersevered  in,  short  of  salivation  to  the  sliglitest  degree ;  and  trust 
should  be  placed  in  the  natural  action  of  the  intestine,  subsequent 
to  the  reduction  of  inflammation,  rather  than  in  any  efforts  made 
to  hasten  the  action  by  other  aids,  with  the  expectation  that  pur- 
gatives can  lessen  the  local  mischief. 

Rupture  of  the  diaphragm  is  not  a  very  common  injury,  and 
when  it  does  occur  is  usually  the  result  of  much  external  violence. 
In  such  a  case,  it  generally  happens  that  some  serious  visceral  mis- 
chief is  associated  with  the  laceration  of  the  muscle.  But  a  rupture 
of  the  diaphragm  may  take  place  without  lesion  of  the  adjacent 
viscera ;  and  in  such  an  instance  haemorrhage  will  in  all  probability 
be  small  in  quantity. 

A  wound  of  the  diaphragm  may  readily  occur ;  the  muscle  is 
often  transfixed  by  a  knife,  or  bayonet,  or  other  sharp-pointed 
weapon  thrust  into  the  lower  portion  of  the  thorax,  or  through  the 
upper  portion  of  the  abdominal  wall.  A  wound  of  this  muscle  pro- 
duced by  a  penetrating  instrument  will,  most  probably,  be  compli- 
eatoil  with  wounds  of  some  of  the  adjacent  viscera;  and  in  such  a 
case  ha^MTiorrhage  will  generally  be  rather  severe. 

A  rupture  or  wound  of  the  diaphragm,  if  not  complicated  with 
visceral  injury,  and  if  not  considerable  in  extent,  is  by  no  means 
necessarily,  of  itself,  immediately  or  ultimately  fatal  Even  with  a 
large  laceration  of  this  muscle  a  person  may  Uve  for  some  months. 
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Tho  case  recorded  at  page  420  is  a  well-marked  instance  of  a  se\-crp 
liLCoration  of  (.lie  diapliragm :  iti  tliis  ease  the  patient  sur\'ive<i  eleven 
weeks,  although  the  laceration  was  complicated  with  rupture  of  the 
HploQii. 

There  is  un  limitation  to  the  part  of  the  diaphra^^  which 
may  ho  t}ie  Bent  of  a  vsntnd,  but  in  tho  greater  nunil>cr  of  caM« 
of  Ulceration  it  has  been  observed  that  the  injury  has  Ixien  con- 
finod  to  tho  left  side.  Devergie  has  congrmed  this  obeervatioD, 
whifh  in  supported  by  the  case  on  p.  420,  and  by  tho  following 
instanras : 

Thomas  A.,  set.  20,  was  admitted  into  St.  Mary's  Hospital, 
"  suftering  from  pnoumo-tliorax  and  diaphragmatic  hernia,"  of  which 
he  died  alwut  thirty-two  hoiu^  after  admission.  "  ITie  opening  in 
the  (Uapliragm  was  in  tho  left  [Kirtion  of  the  tendon,  near  its  pos- 
terior part,  and  was  large  enough  to  admit  the  hand."" 

E.  L.,  set  40,  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Uospitjil,  having  fallen 
from  a  great  height  on  to  the  deek  of  a  vessel.  Uc  dictl  iibout 
three  montlis  after  the  acoideut  An  opeuing  was  difcoverod  in 
the  diaphragm  a  little  to  tho  left  of  the  ooso|)hageal  opening,  about 
two  aud  a  half  inohes  in  extent-t 

Tlie  symptoms  of  laceration  of  tho  diaphragm,  we  may  conclude, 
will  be  generally  of  an  obscure  character ;  and  it  will  very  much 
depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  accident  ocourred,  wlieUier 
sufficient  symptoms  will  be  referred  directly  to  tho  seat  of  injury  to 
enable  tho  Surgeon  to  arrive  at  a  correct  diagnosis.  If  tho  rupture 
be  tho  result  of  a  fall  from  a  height,  or  of  a  heavy  weight  having 
passed  over  the  abdomen,  there  will  be  so  much  general  bruising, 
or  visceral  laceration,  that  any  symptoms  of  rupture  of  the  dia- 
phragm will  escape  detection  in  the  more  severe  and  urgent  con- 
dition of  the  patient.  But  the  muscle  may  l»e  ruptured  by  sudden 
spasm  or  action  caused  by  a  slight  fall  or  slip.  Tlie  patient  would, 
under  such  circumstances,  be  cognisant  of  an  instantaneous  snap  or 
darting  sensation  in  tlic  part,  followed  by  intense  pain.  There 
would  also  be  more  or  less  difficulty  in  walking;  inability  to  uao 
much  muscular  power ;  and  most  probably  some  disturbance  or 
difficulty  in  the  respiratory  movements. 

Thomas  A.  (tho  case  already  quotod)  "  sHppod  while  walking 
in  his  own  house ;  and  in  trying  to  save  liimself  trom  felling,  gave 
himself  a  severe  twist,  when  ho  felt  something  snap  at  the  lower 


rft  Medital  Journal.  1858.  p.  022. 

PriMt-Eiiay.  p.  33U ;  ulso  Ouy't  Jlogiilal  Rtfortt,  1838,  p.  SM. 
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ribs  on  tlio  left  side,  followed  by  great  pain,  to  such  an  extent  that 
he  could  hardly  breathe  for  some  minutes." 

A  laceration  or  wound  of  the  diapliragm  'per  se  is  not  necessarily 
fatal.  But  the  aperture  in  tlie  muscular  septum  is  generally  pro- 
ductive, sooner  or  later,  of  serious  results.  These  serious  conse- 
quences arise  from  the  escape  of  some  of  the  contents  of  the  abdo- 
men, through  the  laceration,  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  ;  such  a 
protrusion  constituting  that  variety  of  hernia  termed  phrenic  or  dia- 
phragmatic "  A  imiform  effect  of  these  ruptures  when  extensive," 
writes  Dr.  Alfred  Taylor,  "  is  a  protrusion  of  the  stomach  into  the 
chest,  with  sometimes  a  rupture  of  the  coats  of  that  organ,  and  ex- 
travasation of  its  contents."*  But  portions  of  the  small  intestine, 
transverse  colon,  omentum,  and  spleen  have  been  found  in  the  cavity 
of  the  pleura  subsequent  to  an  extensive  laceration  of  the  muscle. 

The  symptoms  of  such  protrusion  into  tlie  cavity  of  either  pleura 
would  bo  generally  well  marked.  The  side  of  the  chest  implicated 
will  be  somewhat  prominent,  and  the  heart  will,  to  a  corresponding 
extent,  be  pushed  over  in  the  opposite  direction.  On  percussion 
the  sounds  may  vary.  If  the  protrusion  be  stomach  or  intestine 
distended  with  air,  tlie  resonance  will  be  most  evident ;  but  should 
solid  viscera  have  passed  through  the  laceration,  the  sounds  will, 
to  a  corresponding  extent,  be  dull.  No  respiratory  sounds  will 
bo  hoard,  under  either  condition,  over  the  part  in  which  lie  the 
escai)ed  viscera.  Constant  vomiting  will  also  be  generally  present. 
With  the  escape  of  portions  of  the  viscera  into  the  cavity  of  the 
chest,  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  their  contents  usually  occurs, 
and  the  patient's  life  is  soon  sacrificed.  Or  death  may  follow  an 
attack  of  pleuritis  set  up  either  immediately  by  the  rupture,  or 
subsequently  produced  by  the  irritation  of  Uie  foreign  viscera  in  the 
cavity  of  the  thorax. 

We  are  silent  on  the  subject  of  treatment  in  this  accident.  As 
long  as  the  opening  in  the  diaphragm  exists,  there  is  the  prospect  of 
protrusion  of  viscera  through  it,  and  consequent  obstruction.  We 
cannot  hojxj  to  close  the  aperture  by  any  measures  which  science  or 
uiechnnical  surgorj'  would  justify ;  and  therefore,  could  we  most 
ac<;uratcly  detect  the  existence  of  a  protrusion  of  viscera  through 
the  aperture,  it  were  vain  to  attemj)t  its  reduction  with  any  pro- 
spect of  benefit  to  the  patient  or  credit  to  ourselves. 

Contusion  of  the  parietos  of  the  abdomen,  complicated  with  rup- 

*  Medical  Jurisprudence,  p.  302. 
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hire  of  viscera,  is  a  subject  replete  with  interest,  and  an  injury 
more  fbrmidable  in  its  character,  and  more  fatal  in  its  results,  than 
moat  of  those  alluded  to  in  this  essay. 

In  their  respective  order,  we  must  consider  individually  rupture 
of  tlie  food-tube  and  its  accessories :  viz.  (1)  the  stomach  and  iu- 
testiiies,  (2)  tlie  liver  and  the  spleen. 

As  the  result  of  accidental  violence,  rupture  of  the  stomach 
in  a  state  of  health  is  a  very  rare  occiurence.  In  its  results,  ns 
a  rule,  it  may  be  considered  as  surely  tutnl.  Ru[iture  of  tho 
ttcmaeh,  or  ratlior  perforation,  the  result  of  ulcer,  is  not  an  nn- 
oommon  lesion;  but  is  one  rapidly  fatal,  and  consequent  on  a 
long-standing  and  troublesome  affection.  Such  an  occurrence  is 
charactoriseti  by  sudden,  sometimes  excessive,  pain,  great  depre^ 
sion  and  intense  anxiety,  rapid  pulse,  and  every  indication  of  im- 
mediately approaching  death.  A  few  hours  suffice  to  terminate 
the  sufferings  of  the  unfortunate  victim  of  this  disease.  It  would 
be  useJcsg,  were  it  our  province,  to  offer  any  remarks  on  the  treat- 
ment of  such  a  case, 

The  blow  or  compression  which  would  in  a  state  of  repletion 
1)0  sufficient  to  produce  a  large  rent  in  the  stomach,  would  o<v 
casion  but  a  very  small  opening  if  little  food  were  contained  in 
it;  but  however  small  in  quantity  this  might  be,  the  escape  of 
tho  smallest  portion  into  the  puritoneal  sac  would  bo  stiHicient 
to  originate  violent  inflammation,  and  that  of  a  rapidly  fatal  chsr- 
aoter. 

Under  any  circumstances,  can  we  entertain  a  hope  that  ruptore 
of  the  stomach  may  not  prove  rapidly  fatal  ?  It  is  just  possible.  If 
the  laceration  of  the  coats  were  confined  to  those  portions  which  are 
attached  to  the  omentum,  aljovo  or  below,  extravasation  of  tho  con- 
tents might  be  limited  in  quantity,  and  confined  to  parts  external  to 
Uie  cavity  of  the  poritonajum ;  though  such  a  condition  would  probo- 
bly  be  but  a  temjiorary  stay  to  future  mischief;  for  tho  extravasation 
would  sooner  or  later  terminate  in  suppuration,  and  the  secondary 
miitchief  set  uji  prove  equaUy  fhtal,  as  a  rule,  as  when  it  follows  at 
once  ujioii  the  escape  of  the  stomach-contents  into  the  cavity  of  the 
jjoritonreum.  It  is  probable  thtit  the  following  case  may  bear  the 
above  explanation.  A  woman  received  an  injury  on  tho  abdomen, 
followed  by  an  indolent  swelling  over  the  left  part  of  the  epigHS- 
trium, — which  swelling,  supjnu'ating,  and  ulcerating  externally, 
formed  a  fistulous  communication  with  the  cavity  of  the  stomach. 
Tlie  woman  lived  some  montlis  after  tlie  formation  of  the  fistula 
On  the  examiaation  after  death,  tho  oj>eniug  in  the  stomach  waa 
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found  towards  tlie  pyloric  extremity,  and  was  intiuiately  adherent 
to  the  abdominal  parietes.* 

In  the  firat  Number  of  tlie  Lotidon  Medical  Review^  July  1860, 
is  recorded  a  case  of  rupture  of  the  stomach,  in  a  man  aged  twenty- 
four,  who  fell  from  a  ladder  on  to  some  iron  railings.  He  died 
about  eight  hours  after  the  accident  When  admitted  into  the  Mid- 
dlesex Hospital,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Moore,  the  patient  was  per- 
fectly sensible,  but  in  a  state  of  great  prostration — ^pulse  very  small 
and  feeble.  Brandy  was  administered.  Tliis  he  took  with  great 
reluctance,  and  at  his  earnest  request  it  was  not  persisted  in.  He 
stated  that  it  increased  his  sufferings. 

Poat-ynortem  ejcamination.  "  The  caviiy  of  the  peritonseum 
contained  about  twenty-six  ounces  of  fluid,  resembling  coffee- 
grounds.  On  tlie  anterior  asj>ect  of  the  stomadi,  just  below  and  to 
the  left  of  the  i)ylorus,  was  an  abrasion  of  the  peritoneal  coat  two 
inches  in  length.  Immediately  beneath  the  pylorus,  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  stomach  was  completely  ruptured,  in  a  horizontal  direc- 
tion, for  the  spjice  of  three  inches.  The  mucous  membrane  of  tlie 
stomach,  just  above  and  just  below  the  rupture,  presented  tv^-o  clean 
cuts,  exposing  the  submucous  tissue,  which  was  intensely  injected. 
The  upper  of  these  cuts  measured  tliree  inches,  the  lower  one,  an 
inch  and  a  half."  Most  of  the  ribs  on  the  left  side  were  fractured, 
and  there  was  ruj)ture  of  the  spleen.  "  There  was  a  superficial  abra- 
sion of  the  liver,  an  inch  long,  on  its  inferior  surface.  Close  to  tlie 
internal  abdominal  ring,  on  the  right  side,  was  a  rupture  of  the 
peritonajum,  large  enough  to  admit  the  thumb.  There  were  also 
numerous  abrasions  of  the  peritoneal  coat  of  the  transverse  colon.*' 

Perforation  of  the  intestine^  that  is,  rupture  of  the  intestinal 
coats,  tlie  result  of  external  violence,  without  any  external  wound, 
is  by  far  the  most  frequently  formidable  injury  of  the  abdominal 
viscera  with  which  the  Surgeon  has  to  contend  in  practice.  From 
the  commencement  of  the  duodenum  to  the  termination  of  the  sig- 
moid flexure  of  the  colon,  in  any  part  of  the  whole  length  of  the 
intestine,  rupture  of  the  entire  wall  does  constantly  occur  from  vio- 
lent, sudden,  or  passive  forces  applied  to  the  front  or  sides  of  tlie 
abdomen.  We  propose  to  consider  the  various  forces  which  pro- 
duce such  accidents,  and  the  various  situations  in  which  the  injury 
mav  occur. 

Rupture  of  intestine  is  a  very  common  result  of  a  kick  from  a 

*    llichei-and,  FhysioL  torn.  i.  p.  282. 
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horse ;  in  veiy  many  cases  with  rapture  of  the  bowel  admitted  into 
St  George's  Hospital,  the  injury  could  bo  attributed  to  this  cause. 
In  such  cases,  the  aperture  in  the  bowel  is  generally  small;  whereas 
more  extensive  lacerations  are  found  when  the  injury  has  been 
caused  by  hea>y  weights  passing  over  tlie  body.  In  tlie  latter 
instances,  the  intestine  may  almost  be  severed  transversely.  Every 
variety,  from  a  small  pin-hole  perforation  to  an  entire  transverse 
division  of  the  walls  of  intestine,  may  occur  from  a  variety  of  forces 
acting  on  the  abdominal  walls ;  but  into  these  {X>int8  it  is  not  ueces- 
Bary  to  enter  more  minutely.  It  may  fiiirly  be  asked,  whether  a 
rupture  of  the  intestine  is  to  be  considered  a  fatal  accident?  It 
can,  wo  fear,  rarely  happen  that  recoverj'  should  take  place,  if  tlie 
lesion  be  sufficient  to  permit  the  escape  of  fsBcal  matter  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  and  the  rupture  be  not  accompanied  by  an 
external  wound.  Tlie  efTects  of  such  a  lesion  are  so  formidable, 
that  we  may  certainly,  as  a  rule,  pronounce  all  such  cases  to  be 
utterlv  beyond  the  boundaries  of  relief  and  recovery. 

A  man  was  admitted  into  St  George's  Hospital  in  December 
1841,  having  been  rolled  upon  by  a  horse  that  fell  with  him.  Tlie 
patient  complained  of  severe  pain  across  the  abdomen  ;  comitenance 
very  pale ;  pulse  very  weak ;  not  much  tenderness  on  pressure ; 
vomiting  soon  commenced  after  admission.  The  following  day  all 
the  symptoms  were  aggravated ;  the  pulse  became  very  quick  and 
small ;  countenance  very  anxious.  He  died  thirty-four  hours  after 
admission.  Tliero  were  general  adhesions  of  the  peritonaBum  to  tlie 
great  omentum,  and  also  of  the  convolutions  of  intestine  to  each 
other ;  the  lymph  being  of  dark  grumous  colour.  The  cavity  of  tlio 
peritomeum  contained  a  large  quantity  of  bloody  fluid,  quite  free 
from  fsecal  taint  About  the  middle  third  of  the  jejunum,  the  bowel 
was  formed  into  a  kind  of  loop  Grom  adhesion  to  the  transverse 
colon,  and  presented  a  very  dark  and  congested  condition  ;  on 
separating  the  adhesions,  a  small  rupture  of  the  jejunum  was  seen ; 
escape  of  the  contents  of  the  bowel  had  been  prevented  by  finn 
adhesions,  and  also  by  a  large  coagulum  formed  in  the  immediate 
situation  of,  and  fairly  surrounding  the  rupture.  Some  portions 
of  the  intestine  presented  a  dark  appearance,  as  if  bruised. 

Such  a  case  as  the  above  marks  the  possibility  of  ruptiure  of  in- 
testine vrithout  escape  of  fsecal  matter.     Tliis  patient  probably  died 
k      as  much  fi^m  the  effects  of  inflammation,  set  up  by  the  bruised 
^    intestine,  as  from  the  effects  of  the  rupture.      The  post-mortem 
Y  Appearances  in  this  instance  are  a  fair  index  of  the  pathological 
>A|Oonditions  generally  foimd  aft»r  similar  injuries. 
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The  immediate  efFecta  of  such  a  lesion  as  rupture  of  bowel  from 
external  violence  are  most  characteristic.  The  pain  following  the 
blow  is  rapidly  merged  into  that  which  is  often  excessive,  and  is  ap- 
parently the  result  of  the  escape  of  fa>culent  fluid  into  the  peritoneal 
sac  Pain  is  much  increase<l  by  pressure,  and  sometimes  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  patient  cannot  bear  the  weight  of  the  bed-clothes. 
Tlie  anterior  abdominal  muscles  become  rigid  and  unyielding  to  the 
touch ;  tense,  hard,  and  resistant  to  any  examination  by  the  hand ; 
and  almost  convey  the  sensation  of  a  board,  rather  than  that  of 
animal  tissue,  laid  over  the  surface  of  the  bowels.  The  countenance 
rapidly  assumes  the  most  anxious  and  restless  aspect ;  vomiting  sets 
in  early,  and  is  more  or  less  constant  and  distressing  to  the  end ; 
the  fluid  vomited  being  at  first  the  remains  of  the  last  undigested 
meal,  and  then  porraceous,  and  latterly  dark-coloured,  slightly 
tainted  by  faeculent  smell.  Tlie  tongue  varies  in  ap]>earance,  but 
generally  is  coated  and  dry,  and  red  at  its  edges ;  great  tliirst  is 
often  a  marked  symptom.  A  symptom  spoken  of  as  a  sure  indica- 
tion of  ruptured  bowel,  is  early  and  excessive  collapse ;  but  collapse, 
though  generally  present  to  a  great  extent,  will  sometimes  be  want- 
ing to  such  a  degree,  that  if,  as  a  s}Tnj)tom,  it  be  much  depended 
on,  an  incorrect  conclusion  might  be  arrived  at  respecting  the  ex- 
tent of  the  injury. 

The  coachman  of  my  friend  and  colleague  Dr.  Fuller  was 
kicked  on  the  abdomen  by  a  horse,  early  in  the  morning.  The 
man  experienced  gi'cat  pain  immediately  after  the  accident,  but 
was  able  to  walk  some  little  distance  from  the  stable  to  liis  lodgings, 
and  then  upstairs  to  his  bedroom,  without  any  indication  of  collapse. 

^V'hen  I  saw  him  with  Dr.  Fuller,  about  an  hour  after  the  accident, 

'  •  ' 

there  was  no  collapse,  and  the  pulse  gave  very  little  indication  of 
serious  mischief;  but  the  pain,  the  tense  state  of  the  abdominal 
muscles,  the  anxiety  of  countenance,  and  the  vomiting  then  i)rasent, 
pretty  surely  indieatod  rupture  of  the  gut  Tlie  post-mortem  ex- 
amination displayed  a  lacerated  opening  in  the  small  intestine. 

It  may  apj)ear  superfluous  to  spejik  of  treatment,  when  we  start 
with  the  conviction  that  rupture  of  bowel  is  necessarily  fatal.  But 
in  these  serious  injuries,  if  treatment  is  to  be  of  avail,  it  certainly 
ap{)ear8  absolutely  necessary  that  all  our  efforts  should  be  directed 
to  the  maintenance  of  rest  in  the  injured  part.  It  will  be  found 
tliat  vomiting  and  costivoness  are  the  invariable  accompanying  con- 
ditions of  ini})tured  intestine.  Nature's  indication,  as  well  as  Na- 
tiu-e's  eflToi-t,  apj)ear  to  be,  to  avoid  all  disturbance,  and  preserve 
atrict  rest  of  the  injured  part,  by  emptj4ng  the  tube  above,  and  ar- 
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resting  its  action  below ;  and  tlie  lesson  she  teaclics  ub  we  should 
be  ready  to  appreciate  and  enforce.  Opium  adminiBtttred  intemBlly 
from  the  first,  is  one  great  indication,  marked  by  her  teaching.  We 
learn  the  advantages  of  opium  adraiiiiaterod  in  instances  of  bntiaed 
or  inflamed  intestine  reduced  after  strangulated  hernia ;  equally 
important,  if  not  more  so,  Is  the  action  of  this  dreg  in  cases  of  rap- 
tured bowel.  The  dose  is  only  to  be  suspended  when  narcotic  efTeotA 
are  ovidentj  but  otherwise  should  be  repeated  and  increased  until 
some  beneficial  or  s|>ecific  action  is  observed.  Leeches  to  tlie  ab- 
domen, fomentations,  sinapism,  and  tuj-]ientine  on  flanuel,  should  bo 
applied  much  in  the  order  stated ;  and  the  leeches  repeated,  il'  re- 
quisite to  relieve  pain,  &c  In  such  cases  depletion  cannot  he  had 
recourse  to  often,  or  carried  very  far  with  benefit.  The  pulse  soon 
begiuB  t«  fail.  It  must  ever  be  borne  in  mind  with  resjiect  to  treat- 
ment, that  the  inflammatory  action  is  the  result  of  local  extravusa- 
tion,  and  nut  of  idiopathic  or  constitutional  causes,  and  tlierefore 
less  under  tlio  influence  of  general  measures.  It  is  a  question  huw 
£ir  mercury  should  be  administered  in  these  injunos.  I  believe  it 
to  be  occasionally  a  beneficial,  and  therefore  justifiable,  therapeutic 
agent,  but  only  in  combination  with  opiiun ;  and  with  opium  it  ehould 
be  administered  in  the  early  stnges  of  the  sjiaptoms,  in  small  and 
oft-rc])eated  doses.  One  grain  of  each  drug  may  be  given  every 
tlirce  or  four  hoiu^.  Tlie  repeated  doses  of  opium  will  often  bo 
borne  for  many  hours,  and  the  patient  in  no  way  injuriously  af- 
fected by  it. 

A  few  hours  to  three  or  four  days  will  be  the  extremes  of  time 
that  a  |intient  may  survive  after  tlie  occurrence  of  a  rupture  of  the 
bowel.  Upon  examination  aft«r  death,  marked  evidences  of  the 
escape  of  the  contents  will  be  present:  general  peritonitis,  the 
edges  oftiio  convolutions  being  glued  together;  discoloured  and 
purulent  fiutd  confined  between  the  folds  of  tlie  iDteetuie,  and  espe- 
taally  in  the  lower  portion  of  tlie  peritoneal  cavity.  According  to 
tlie  size  of  the  ruptui-e,  so  in  a  groat  measure  will  ho  tlie  amount  of 
ofFiision,  as  also  the  rapidity  of  the  termination  of  the  case ;  for 
the  symptoms  will  be  more  acute,  and  the  progress  more  rapid,  the 
larger  the  escape  of  feculent  fluid.  The  wound  in  the  iutetitine 
will  often  be  hidden  by  adhesions,  and  care  is  sometimes  required 
to  ascertJiin  ita  situation.  It  will  probably  have  early  become 
adherent  to  tlie  adjacent  surface  of  bowel,  or  omentum,  or  any 
neighbouring  viseus,  and,  as  a  consequence,  before  the  period  of 
death  escape  of  the  contents  of  tlie  gut  will  have  ceased.  Tlie  edges 
ofllie  wound  are  always  found  everted,  and  the  mucous  coat  projectr 
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^"g>  p'^gg'^g  ^P  ^^®  aperture  when  not  of  a  very  considerable 
size. 

In  an  injury  such  as  we  have  now  considered,  what  prospect 
has  a  patient  of  recover}-  ? 

It  would  be  mere  conjecture  to  suppose  a  case  of  recovery  pro- 
bable after  escape  of  faecal  fluid  into  the  peritoneal  sac  It  only 
appears  possible  that  a  patient  should  even  survive  for  a  time,  L  e, 
beyond  a  few  days,  if  the  rupture  were  situated  at  the  attached 
margin  of  the  bowel,  and  the  escaped  ficculent  fluid  were  confined 
between  the  layers  of  the  mesentery.  In  such  an  exceptional  case 
we  nmst  expect  subsequent  serious  mischief.  Abscess  and  chronic 
peritonitis,  and  more  or  less  adhesion  of  the  surfaces  of  the  intes- 
tines and  viscera,  would  be  the  chief  features  of  the  case ;  matter 
might  approach  the  surface,  and  be  detected  in  time  for  evacuation, 
before  discharging  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Such  a  case  would 
be  long  in  recovering,  and  would  call  forth  all  the  attention  and 
skill  tliat  the  experienced  practitioner  could  bestow  upon  it.  An 
early  exit  for  the  pus  would  be  most  important,  and  great  care 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  burrowing  sinuses,  and  confinement  of 
matter. 

Lacerations  of  the  substance  of  the  liver  will  be  frequently  met 
with  in  post-mortem  examinations  of  persons  whose  deatlis  have 
been  occasioned  by  injuries  to  the  abdomen ;  but  though  such  lace- 
rations are  not  uncommon  results  of  accidents,  the  termination  need 
not  necessarilv  be  fatal. 

If  the  laceration  be  not  extensive, — if  it  be  limited  to  the  surface 
of  the  liver,  merely  a  slight  superficial  crack, — the  patient  may  re- 
cover without  much  suffering,  and  without  any  particularly  marked 
indication  of  the  existence  of  the  injury.  If  the  laceration  be  at  all 
ext<;nsive  or  deep,  the  patient  soon  dies  from  the  effects  of  haemor- 
rhage into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Post-mortem  examinations  bring 
before  us  ever}-  condition  of  rupture,  from  the  slightest  rent  running 
through  the  peritoneal  covering,  and  barely  tearing  more  than  the 
most  superficial  siu'faco  of  the  liver,  to  the  most  complete  smashing 
up  of  the  organ.  Only  in  the  shghter  injuries  can  we  anticipate 
a  fiivourable  result.  Death  rapidly  steps  in,  and  appropriates  the 
more  serious.- 

A  man,  a?t.  33,  was  admitted  into  St.  Greorge's  Hospital,  Nov. 
25, 1847,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Cutler.  The  patient  was  blanched, 
and  in  a  cold  sweat.  He  had  been  shortly  before  kicked  on  the 
epigastrium  by  a  horse.     The  man  was  in  great  pain,  and  exces- 
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sively  faint,  and  became  rapidly  more  exhausted.  He  died  an  hour 
and  a  half  after  admission.  There  were  marks  of  recent  ccch^Tnosis 
over  the  epigastrium,  and  in  the  substance  of  the  muscles,  especially 
of  the  left  side.  Tlie  csLvity  of  the  peritonseum  contained  much 
fluid  blood.  There  was  a  very  extensive  laceration  of  the  liver, 
nearly  separating  it  into  two  iK)rtions,  these  being  held  togetlier  by 
ner\'es,  vessels,  and  some  slu'eds  of  bruised  liver-tissue.  There 
were  also  some  lacerated  spots  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  left 
lobe.     Tlie  other  viscera  were  healthy. 

Rupture  of  the  liver  may  occur  without  rupture  of  the  peritoneal 
coat,  and  without  haemorrhage  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  A  man, 
8Bt.  25,  was  admitted  into  St  (Jeorge's  Hospital,  May  26,  1847. 
He  was  pale,  cold,  and  gasping  for  breatL  He  died  in  two  hours. 
The  wheel  of  a  heavily-laden  cart  had  passed  over  him.  The  peri- 
tomeimi  covering  the  upper  surface  of  the  liver  appeared  slightly 
bruised.  On  cutting  into  the  upper  part  of  the  right  lobe,  consider- 
able laceration  of  the  substance  was  found,  though  the  peritonaBimi 
was  entire. 

In  this  instance  there  was  also  extensive  laceration  of  one  Imig, 
and  fracture  of  several  ribs;  but,  irrespective  of  such  complications, 
the  injury  to  the  liver  might  fairly  be  considered  as  one  favourable 
to  recovery ; — an  instance  of  laceration  of  the  liver  unattended  with 
hemorrhage  into  the  peritoneal  caWty. 

We  cannot  mention  any  definite  symptom  by  which,  during  life, 
a  rupture  of  the  liver  may  be  immistakably  detected.  If  the  rup- 
ture be  slight,  there  is  but  little  beyond  tlie  usual  symptoms  attend- 
ant upon  an  injury  of  the  abdomen,  not  of  a  severe  character. 
Greater  tenderness  may  be  experienced  over  the  region  of  the  liver 
than  elsewhere;  but  such  a  symptom  cannot  be  assumed  to  be 
positively  demonstrative  of  laceration ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
tenderness  may  exist  after  a  direct  blow  without  rupture,  or,  on  the 
otlier  hand,  the  liver  may  be  lacerated  from  violent  concussion  of 
the  organ,  and  there  be  no  marked  or  defined  local  pain. 

When  the  laceration  is  extensive,  it  may  be  suspected  more 
surely  than  when  slight,  from  the  rapid  collapse  of  the  patient ;  loss 
of  pulse,  extreme  faintness,  pallor,  and  great  distension  of  the 
abdomen, — all  indicative  of  excessive  internal  liasmorrhage. 

Injuries  of  the  abdomen  productive  of  laceration  of  the  liver, 
and  attended  by  such  luemorrhage,  are  perhaps  the  most  rapidly 
fisital  of  all :  and  patients  will  expire  in  periods  shorter  or  longer, 
proportionate  to  the  amotmt  of  the  bleeding. 

It  would  be  useless  to  talk  of  treatment  in  such  cases.     Death 
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steps  in  and  removes  the  patient  from  suffering,  often  ere  the  ques- 
tion of  restorative  treatment  can  barely  be  entertiiined.  But  in 
minor  lacerations  every  precaution  requisite  in  the  treatment  of 
other  injuries  of  the  abdomen  must  be  strictly  observed.  Absolute 
rest  is  one  most  essential  condition  to  be  insisted  on.  Tlie  patient 
should  not  even  be  alloiced  to  raise  himself  or  he  raised  in  hed^  if  it  be 
susjKJcted  that  much  blood  has  escaped  into  the  cavity  of  the  peri- 
tonaeum or  elsewhere.  For  under  such  circumstances,  tliough  the 
patient  may  apj)ear  to  be  going  on  well,  death  may  occur  with  the 
slightest  exertion.  If  j)ain  supervene,  and  the  pulse  indicate  in- 
creased action,  leeches  may  be  applied  wuth  caution.  But  opium 
should  be  achninistered,  jilone,  to  quiet  the  nervous  system,  or 
C4)mbined  with  calomel  in  small  doses,  shoidd  peritonitis  be  evi- 
dently commencing.  Fomentations,  or  large  wann  poultices  applied 
over  the  whole  of  the  abdomen,  frequently  procure  considerable 
relief  to  pain,  and  afford  great  comfort  to  the  patient  under  such 
eircumstiinces.  The  treatment  must,  however,  be  guided  by  symp- 
toms, and  no  verj^  general  law  can  be  laid  down  as  to  its  adoption. 

Pain  is  frequently  felt  over  the  region  of  the  injured  part  for 
some  time  subsequent  to  recovery  :  such  pain  indicates  the  necessity 
for  care  on  the  part  of  the  patient;  for  secondary  inflammation  may 
be  set  up  by  any  ])rolonged  or  reckless  indulgence  in  exercise  or 
violent  exertion.  Jt  is  always  impossible  to  estimate  the  amount  of 
injury  in  the  most  firouralfle  cases j  or  to  calculate  tlie  amount  of  blood 
extrarasated.  With  judicious  treatment  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
injury,  the  rupture  of  the  liver  may  have  united,  and  die  effused 
bloiKl  may  have  commenced  to  disapjiear,  but  adliesions  of  the  peri- 
toneal surfaces  about  the  injury  probably  exist  to  some  extent ;  if  by 
too  active  movements  on  the  part  of  the  patient  these  adhesions 
become  disturbed  or  destroyed,  all  previous  benefit  may  be  entirely 
lost,  and  a  fatal  termination  be  the  result. 

The  following  case  indicates  the  extreme  importance  of  strictly 
maintaining  the  recumbent  posture  after  severe  collapse. 

A  man,  a't.  40,  was  admitted  into  St  George's  Hospital  in  May 
1845,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Cutler.  Tlie  patient  was  in  a  state 
of  collapse,  and  complained  of  hitense  pain  over  the  abdomen,  which 
was  considerably  distended ;  some  of  the  ribs  on  the  right  side 
were  fractured.  Tlie  i)ain  gradually  subsided,  though  the  patient  re- 
mained xGvy  exsanguine.  He  appeared  to  be  gaining  some  strength, 
when  he  died  suddenly,  three  days  after  the  accident,  on  attempt- 
ing to  raise  himself  up  to  get  upon  the  bed-pan.  Tlie  cavity  of  the 
j)critona»uin  contained  a  large  quantity  of  blood.     Tlie  convolutions 
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of  intestines  were  glaed  together  by  the  fibrin  of  the  cxtravasntcd 
blood,  wluuh  had  partially  lost  its  colour,  and  formed  sleinler  adhe- 
sions, TliiT«  was  an  extensive  rupture  of  t!ie  liver.  The  ruptured 
parts  woro  well  adapted  to  each  otlier,  and  pretty  firmly  united  by 
tlic  fibrin  of  tJie  extravasated  blood. 

Tlint,  a  rupture  of  the  liter  may  unite,  and  that  a  patient  need 
not  die  from  the  effects  of  such  an  injury,  there  can  be  no  doubt : 
the  following  csme  is  an  Illustration, 

A  man,  mt  3S,  was  admitted  into  St.  G«>rge's  Hoapltalj  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  C^sar  Hawkins.  The  patient  had  fallen  fi'om  a  hay- 
riek,  and  struck  his  back  against  a  log  of  wood.  Tliere  was  eom- 
plet«  luas  of  volimtary  motion  and  sensation  in  tho  parts  below  tlie 
nipples.  Tliere  was  considerable  collapse,  which  continued  for 
several  hours.  Tlie  urine  drawii  off  contained  a  large  projmrtion  of 
blood.  Sloughs  forme<l  upon  the  back,  &c..,  and  death  occurred 
exactly  three  weeks  afler  tiie  accident.  Tlie  body  of  tlie  seventh 
eor\-icaI  vertebra  was  broken  into  fragments,  and  the  xpinal  cord 
corresponding  to  this  vertebra  was  softened  and  diffluent.  Tlie 
oavitj'  of  the  peritonaeum  contained  a  little  bloody  serum.  An  exten- 
sive rupture  was  found  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  right  lobe  of  tlie 
livor ;  thiB  rupture,  which  measured  five  inches  in  length,  was  jier- 
fcctly  united,  with  tho  exception  of  some  few  points,  where  the  peri- 
toneal coat  still  remained  broken ;  but  no  Ij-niph  was  fonnd  on  tho 
BorouB  membrane,  which  retained  its  ixilished  surface.  ITie  rapture 
did  not  extetul  very  derphj  into  the  ori/ati.' 

8uch  a  rupture  as  the  above,  occurring  without  other  mischief 
to  tho  body,  may  reasonably  be  considered  as  by  no  moans  fatal  in 
its  character,  nor  in  this  instance  can  the  injury  to  the  liver  be 
looked  upon  as  at  all  Implicated  in  tlie  cause  of  death. 

In  conclusion,  from  tlie  results  of  the  cases  quoted,  and  for  tLe 
reasons  adduced,  wo  may  fairly  state,  that  the  treatment  of  the 
convaUgcent  is  a  matter  of  as  gre.at  importjinec  as  that  of  the  pa- 
tient in  tlie  early  days  of  an  injury  suspected  to  bo  laceration  of 
the  livor. 

Ilupturo  of  the  r/all-Hmliltr,  or  of  the  common  duet,  may  occnr 
witliout  rupture  of  the  liver.  The  symptoms  are  generally  marked 
— eonsiderabic  pain  in  tho  region  of  the  Injury,  uxoessivc  collapse, 
and  great  anxiety.     Death  Is  generally  rapid ;  and  post-mortem  ex- 
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aminations  have  detected  the  escape  of  the  bile  into  the  cavity  of  the 
peritonaeum. 

Mr.  Poland  relates  the  following  case.  "A  boy  received  a 
blow  on  the  abdomen,  followed  by  great  pain,  and  speedy  death. 
There  was  fomid  extravasation  of  bile,  and  rupture  of  the  ductus 
commimis  choledochus,  with  lymph  thrown  out  in  the  neighbour- 
hood."* 

Dr.  Fergus  has  recorded  an  interesting  case  of  rupture  of  the 
gall-bladder,  in  the  thirty-first  volume  of  the  Med,-Chir.  Trans.  A 
boy,  sdt  17,  fell  off  the  shaft  of  a  cart,  the  wheel  of  which  passed 
over  tlie  abdomen,  just  below  the  false  ribs.  The  boy  complained 
of  pain  in  the  abdomen,  but  not  of  a  severe  character;  the  amount 
of  shoc^k'Was  trifling.  In  the  night  following  the  accident,  severe 
pain  commenced  in  the  abdomen — the  countenance  became  anxious, 
and  the  pulse  small  and  rapid.  These  symptoms  were  actively 
treated ;  and  he  improved  so  much,  that  on  the  fifth  day  after  the 
receipt  of  the  injury  he  was  considered  convalescent,  and  was 
allowed  to  get  up.  Two  days  subsequently,  he  was  so  far  recovered, 
that  the  question  of  his  quitting  the  hospital  was  entertained,  when 
about  noon  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  extreme  pain  and  a  sense 
of  tightness  in  the  abdomen :  in  an  hour  the  pain  had  extended  all 
over  the  abdomen,  and  was  increased  by  pressure ;  the  countenance 
was  full  of  anxiety,  and  the  pulse  small  and  rapid ;  the  symptoms 
present  were  those  of  acute  peritonitis,  from  effusion  of  foreign 
matter  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  Notwithstanding  the  most 
judicious  treatment,  the  symptoms  increased  in  severity,  and  the 
patient  died  on  the  ninth  day  after  the  first  receipt  of  injury. 

On  opening  the  ea,vity  of  the  peritonaeum,  an  immense  gush  took 
place  of  a  dark  liquor,  having  precisely  the  colour  and  odour  of  bile. 
Tlie  intestines  were  roughened  from  the  effects  of  peritonitis,  and 
shreds  of  lymph  were  floating  in  the  dark  fluid.  "  The  liver  was  lace- 
rated in  the  direction  taken  by  the  broad  ligament,  quite  through  its 
substance,  and  to  a  depth  from  the  thin  edge  of  two  inches  and  a 
half;  another  laceration  extended  about  two-tliirds  of  the  length  of  the 
convex  surface,  in  a  transverse  direction.  The  omentum  was  found 
rolled  up  in  a  mass  underneath  the  liver,  and  slightly  adherent  to  it, 
of  a  dusky  dark  colour,  and  gave  way  under  the  least  pressure. 
The  neighbouring  portion  of  the  transverse  colon  was  of  the  same 
colour,  and  nearly  as  fragile.  The  gall-bladder  was  ruptured  above, 
near  the  junction  of  the  hepatic  with  the  cystic  duct,  at  a  spot  in 
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immccliato  relation  and  in  contact  with  the  mass  of  omentum  above 
descrilxxl ;  the  gall-bla<lder  was  quite  empty  and  contracted/' 

Tlie  question  arising  from  the  history  of  tliis  case  is,  whether 
the  secondary  and  sudden  attack  of  inflammation  miglit  not  have 
been  dependent  on  the  extravasation  of  bile,  just  previous  to  the 
attack  of  pain — this  extravasation  being  the  result  of  some  of  the 
adliesions,  between  tlie  omentum  and  the  gall-bladder,  becoming 
broken  up  by  accidental  causes.  The  case  points  out,  in  its  progress 
and  by  its  result,  the  very  great  importance  of  enforcing  rest  and 
quietude  in  all  injuries  of  the  abdomen,  such  as  this  boy  had  sutfered. 
We  may  consider  that,  after  an  injury  to  the  alxlomen,  a  patient  is 
not  safe  under  the  period  of  a  fortnight,  even  if  he  be  entirely 
free  from  all  symptoms. 

The  spleen  is  frequently  ruptured  in  injuries  of  the  abdomen. 
Such  lacerations  generally  occasion  considerable  internal  haemor- 
rhage. The  symptoms  attendant  on  any  rupture  of  the  spleen  wiU 
barely  justify  an  opinion  being  hazarded,  whether  the  laceration  be 
in  the  spleen  or  in  the  liver.  Tlie  symptoms  do  not  vary  much  in 
either  injury ;  the  only  points  which  can  in  any  degree  guide  our 
diagnosis  are,  the  nature  of  the  blow,  and  the  situation  of  the 
injury.  K  the  laceration  of  the  spleen  be  more  than  very  super- 
ficial, haemorrhage  will  probably  be  more  considerable  than  it 
would  bo  in  a  similar  extent  of  laceration  of  the  liver,  and  death 
will  rapidly  follow. 

Though  rupture  of  the  spleen  need  not  prove  immediately  fatal, 
secondary  mischief  may  supervene,  and  ultimately  produce  death. 

A  man  aged  24  was  admitted  into  St  Greorge's  Hospital,  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Caesar  Hawkins,  August  29,  1845,  having  fallen 
from  a  scaffold  the  height  of  about  twenty  feet  On  admissum,  the 
patient  did  not  appear  to  suffer  more  than  from  a  serious  shake ; 
but  about  three  hours  afterwards  he  became  collapsed  almost  like 
death,  and  was  scarcely  conscious  for  a  short  time.  He  gradually 
recovered  from  this  condition,  and  then  complained  of  pain  in  the 
left  lumbar  region.  During  the  following  nine  days  he  had  repeat^ 
fainting-fits ;  but  these  disappeared  subsequently,  and  he  appeared  to 
be  gaining  strength  slowly.  In  October,  he  was  sufliciently  recovered 
to  sit  up,  and  even  walked  one  day  from  his  bed  to  the  fire-place  in 
the  accident-ward,  a  distance  of  about  20  feet  Subsequent  to  this 
exertion,  he  was  again  attacked  with  faintings,  increased  pain,  cough, 
&C.,  and  he  died  November  15,  about  eleven  weeks  afler  the  acci- 
dent. 
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Tlie  cavity  of  the  left  pleura  was  divided  by  adhesions :  the 
upper  half  containeil  serum  and  flakes  of  lymph ;  the  lower  half 
was  filled  with  sero-purulent  fluid  and  lymph.  The  pleura  corre- 
sponding to  the  latter  surface  was  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of 
.lymph.  Tlie  sm'face  of  the  left  limg,  corresponding  to  the  diaphragm, 
was  adherent  to  the  latter.  A  large  foul  abscess  occupied  the  lower 
portion  of  this  lung ;  and  this  abscess  conmiunicated  with  a  large 
cjivity  containing  pus,  between  the  lung  and  tlie  diaphragm.  Corre- 
siK)nding  to  the  lower  surface  of  this  cavity,  was  a  ragged  opening 
in  the  diapliragm,  about  an  inch  in  length,  through  which  the  abscess 
in  the  pleural  cavity  and  lung  communicated  with  one  in  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen,  behind  and  to  the  left  of  the  stomach. 

Tlie  surface  of  the  peritonaium  was  throughout  of  a  black 
colour,  as  if  washed  over  with  ink.  There  were  numerous  adhe- 
sions of  the  peritonaium.  The  posterior  surface  of  the  left  extremity 
of  the  stomach  was  fastened  down  by  adhesions,  in  separating 
which,  an  abscess  containing  half-a-pint  of  pus  was  fomid;  the 
walls  of  tliis  abscess  were  formed  by  the  stomach  and  transverse 
colon,  the  diapliragm,  and  the  upjxjr  surface  of  the  left  kidney. 
Tlie  spleen  was  found  ruptured  into  two  portions ; — one,  the  upper 
portion,  being  siu-roimded  by  pus,  and,  as  it  were,  in  the  abscess ; 
the  other,  tlie  lower  portion,  being  situated  in  front  of  the  abscess. 
Tlie  inferior  surface  of  the  diapliragm  corresponding  to  the  abscess 
was  lacerated,  from  the  median  line  to  the  extent  of  six  inches  to 
the  left  side. 

Bupture  of  the  kidney  is  a  lesion  oft«n  met  with  in  post- 
mortem examinations  of  individuals  whose  death  has  been  occa- 
sioned by  violence.  Tliis  lesion  may,  however,  occur  independent 
of  injury  to  any  other  viseus ;  and  tlie  termination  may  be  rapidly 
fatal.  A  bruise  of  the  kidney  may  occur  without  rupture  of  the 
siu-face;  and  subsequent  inflammation,  the  result  of  the  bruise, 
produce  abscess,  and  other  more  serious  mischief. 

A  gentleman  was  bruised  over  tlie  left  loin  by  a  fall  in  hunting, 
and  experienced  severe  pain  in  the  back  on  arriving  home.  He  was 
very  judiciously  treated  for  some  weeks  after  the  accident,  and 
came  under  the  notice  of  tlje  author  some  months  subsequently. 
The  bladder  was  now  very  irritable;  and  highly  offensive  urine, 
mixed  with  pus,  was  constantly  passed.  There  was  every  evidence 
of  abscess  .of  the  kidney :  the  quantity  of  pus  was  sometimes  very 
considerable.  Tlie  healtli  became  gradually  deteriorated,  and  death 
occurred  about  two  years  subsequent  to  the  accident 
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The  loft  kidney  was  entirely  destroyed;  and  in  its  situatinn  was 
found  a  large  irregular  abaeeas,  with  its  walls  adhere  it  to  the  sur- 
rounding soft  tisauea,  and  its  cavity  contuiiiuui)  with  the  ureter. 

Without  much  more  external  evidence  of  bruise  Uiau  in  the  pre- 
vious case,  very  extensive  laceration  of  tbo  kidney  may  result  &om 
a  blow  over  the  lumbar  re^on.  A  boy  was  struck,  over  and  rather 
in  front  of  the  right  lumbar  region,  by  the  handle  of  a  truck,  in 
consequoni^o  of  tlie  truck  coming  in  collision  with  a  wagon.  From 
the  violence  of  the  blow,  the  boy  was  forced  against  a  post  of  a  gate- 
way. He  immediately  fell,  and  though  able  to  rise  and  walk  a  few 
steps,  he  again  fell,  aud  was  then  carried  to  Guy's  Hospital.  He 
was  in  a  stat«  of  extreme  cullapHC,  with  some  pain  la  the  abdomen. 
He  diod  wltliiu  an  hour  and  a  half  of  tlie  accideut. 

Externally  there  was  slight  eccliymosis  over  the  extremities  of  se- 
venth and  eighth  ribs  on  the  right,  aud  the  last  two  ribs  on  tlin  loft 
side.  The  cavity  of  the  i>eriton»um  contained  a  large  quantl^  of 
coagulated  and  fluid  blood.  All  that  portion  of  the  left  kidney  above 
the  entrance  of  lis  vessels  was  torn  from  the  lower  portion,  and 
was  separated  from  the  natural  surrounding  attachments.  Tlie  lower 
jwrtion  was  not  disturbed  in  its  position.  There  was  some  eochy- 
mosis  on  the  surface  of  the  liver,  opposite  to  tlmt  on  the  chest," 

In  proportion  to  the  severity  of  tlie  injury,  must  we  anticipate  dif- 
ferent features  in  the  symptcms  which  accompany  laceration  of  the 
kidney.  Generally  there  will  bo  exceasive  collapse,  attended  with 
early  vomiting ;  pain  referred  to  the  course  of  the  ureter,  as  well  as  to 
the  lumbar  region ;  retraction  of  the  testicle,  and  frequently  great  pain 
referred  to  the  testicle  itself  and  to  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen ; 
and  numbness  of  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh.  All  these  symptoms 
will  probably  Increase  in  severity,  should  the  patient  survive,  and 
infiltration  of  urine  occur.  Tbe  urine  drawn  off  will  1m  high- 
noloured  and  scanty,  and  will  generally  be  much  tinged  with  blood, 
often  containing  a  very  large  proportion  of  blodd.  There  will  fre- 
quently be  observed,  passed  tluvsugh  the  catheter,  long,  thin  coa- 
gula,  tlie  casts  of  the  ureter,  taken  by  the  blood,  as  it  coagulates 
in  its  passage  to  the  bladder. 

Should  the  rujrturo  of  the  kidney  be  confined  to  the  anterior 
surface,  and  any  esca]>o  of  urine  occur  through  the  lacerated  part, 
acute  peritonitis  will  rapidly  follow.  If  the  rupture  be  cimfined  to 
the  posterior  surfiice,  and  urine  be  oxtravasatod  into  the  sub-serous 
cellular  tisane,  though  the  sjTnptoma  may,  in  the  first  instouoe,  bo 
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less  indicative  of  peritonitis  than  in  the  former  condition,  suppura- 
tive inflammation  will  soon  be  marked  by  its  characteristic  symp- 
toms ;  and  rigors,  high  fever,  tj^hoid  tongue,  and  oedema  of  the 
parts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  injured  organ  will  telegraph  the 
mischief  inmiediately  threatening  life. 

Tliere  is  no  question,  however,  that  a  rupture  of  the  kidney 
need  not  bo  necessarily  fatal.  Tlie  following  case  is  a  fiiir  illustra- 
tion of  recovery  from  such  an  accident.  A  man,  aged  thirty-seven, 
iH  June  1858,  was  taken  to  St  George's  Hospital,  having  been 
kicked  by  a  horse.  The  patient  was  very  faint  on  admission,  and 
became  so  much  worse  after  a  very  short  time,  that  it  was  supi)osed 
he  was  dying.  However,  he  rallied  by  degrees.  After  a  short 
period,  a  swelling  was  observed  in  the  region  of  the  liver.  The 
belly  commenced  to  swell,  and  continued  to  do  so  for  some  time. 
The  urine  at  first  passed  was  mixed  with  blood;  on  tlie  day  fol- 
lowing the  injur}',  there  was  less  appearance  of  blood;  and,  subse- 
quently, the  urine  was  free  from  blood.  He  gradually  recovered 
under  careful  treatment,  so  as  to  leave  the  hospital,  July  20th, 
about  six  weeks  after  the  accident,  in  a  pretty  good  state  of  health 
and  comfort.  On  the  14tli  Dec.  1859,  he  was  readmitted,  suffer- 
ing severely  from  anasarca,  oppressed  breathing,  and  urine  loaded 
with  albumen.     He  died  on  the  22d  Dec. 

Tliere  were  numerous  adhesions  uniting  the  right  lobe  of  the 
liver  to  the  diaphragm,  but  there  were  no  absolute  marks  of  recent 
rupture.  Both  kidneys  were  small,  granular,  and  full  of  cysts.  The 
cellular  tissue  around  the  right  kidney  was  much  consolidated.  A 
large  clot  of  blood  occupied  the  pelvis  and  the  interior  of  tliis  kidney, 
and  communicated  also  with  the  exterior  of  the  organ,  where  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  coagulum  lay  in  the  sub-peritoneal  substance 
around  the  gland.  Tlie  line  of  rupture  of  the  kidney  could  be  faintly 
traced  tlu*ough  the  substance  of  the  gland.  Tlie  blood  was  solid, 
and  only  partly  decolorised.  The  ureter  was  completely  imper- 
vious with  coagula.* 

We  may  conclude  that  recovery  is  a  result  almost  entirely  de- 
pendent on  the  extent  of  rupture ;  if  the  latter  be  slight,  recovery 
may  readily  occur, — if  extensive,  treatment  is  hopeless,  and  death 
certain. 

Absolute  rest  is  the  first  consideration  in  treatment.  Should 
vomiting  or  pain  set  in,  opium  should  be  administered  freely,  care 
being  taken  to  relieve  tlie  bowels  moderately.     Tlie  urine  should  bo 
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drawTi  off,  in  onlcr  to  ascertain  wliethcr  blood  Ix?  CNjntained  in  tlie 
bladtlor  ;  and  Hlionid  tin's  be  the  ease,  the  use  of  the  catheter  should 
be  had  recourse  to  daily,  until  the  urine  becomes  clear.  Sup- 
posing the  mischief  to  have  been  confined  to  the  posterior  Hurface 
of  the  kidney,  and  we  have  reason  to  susfiect  extravasation  of  urine 
through  the  wound,  we  must  Ixj  j)repared  for  su])puration.  Fre- 
quent nnd  careful  examinations  should  be  made,  in  order  that  an 
exit  mav  be  secured  for  the  matter,  as  soon  as  its  existence  is 
8as]X)cted ;  we  would  stnmgly  urge  the  advantage  of  a  premature 
opening,  in  anticipation  of  the  formation  of  matter,  rather  than  that 
any  delay  should  occur  in  giving  it  vent,  when  once  established. 
Suppuration  in  the  lumbar  region  spreads  ra])idly,  and  produces 
intense  constitutional  irritation,  and  will  prove  in  most  instances 
rapidly  fatal.  But  should  matter  extend  downwards  and  forwards, 
free  incisions  are  the  onlv  means  which  ofter  a  chance  for  life. 

In  the  27th  vol.  of  the  Medical  and  Chirunjical  Tranmctions^ 
Mr.  Stanley  has  rei)orted  two  cases  of  ruptured  ureter.      A  boy, 
aged  nine,  had  the  lower  part  of  his  body  squeezed  between  a 
wheel  and  the  curb-stone.     Severe  contusion  of  the  soft  parts  around 
the  pelvis  was  the  result,  with  inability  to  walk,  and  great  j>ain 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen.     Much  ecchymosis  ensued,  and 
extensive  suppuration  in  the  subcutaneous  tissues  round  the  ])elvis  ; 
and  several  ounces  of  matter  were  discharged  tlirough  a  puncture 
near  the  left  sacro-iliac  sjTnphysis.     By  the  end  of  the  sixth  week, 
recovery  of  the  injured  soft  parts  round  the  pelvis  had  considerably 
advanced,  when  attention  was  drawn  to  a  fullness  on  the  right  side 
of  the  alxlomen — a  circumscribed  oblong  swelling,  extending  from 
the  base  of  the  chest  to  within  a  short  distance  of  Poupart's  liga- 
ment ;  anteriorly  terminating  .abruptly  at  the  linea  alba,  posteriorly 
extending  into  the  lumbar  region,  but  without  a  distinct  boundary. 
Pressure  produced  no  pain,  but  fluctuation  could  be  recognised. 
The  urine  passed  naturally,  as  it  had  done  tliroughout,  and  the 
passage  of  the   catheter   proved   that  none  was   retained   in   the 
bladder.     A  small  puncture  was  made  in  the  swelling,  and  a  little 
clear  yellow  fluid  escaped.      Tlie  fluid  was  situated  immeiliately 
beneath  the  abdominal  muscles.     Three  weeks  subsequent  to  the 
first  puncture,  the  swelling  being  more  tense  and  pointed,  a  trocar 
introduced  midway  between  the  last  rib  and  crista  ilii,  drew  oft' 
51  oz.  of  clear  yellow  fluid.     Eleven  days  afterwards,  5S  oz.  of  clear 
yellow   fluid  was   drawn  off" ;   sixteen  days  subsequently,   64  oz.  ; 
nearly  three  months  afterwards,  72  oz.      Tliree  weeks  after  this, 
ly  6  oz.  was  removed.     "  From  this  period  the  swelling  was 
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without  inorease,  or  obvious  diminution ;  it  still  extended  from  the 
linea  alba  into  the  right  lumbar  region."  At  several  subsequent 
perirxls  Mr.  Stanley  saw  the  boy  in  good  health,  the  abdominal 
swelling  still  distinct,  but  slowly  diminishing.  Tlie  fluid  drawn  off 
was  slightly  alkaline,  highly  albuminous,  specific  gravity  1006, 
depositing  no  precipitate,  and  destitute  of  phosj)hates  and  lithic 
acid.  In  some  of  the  fluid  taken  away  at  the  later  operations, 
there  were  most  unequivocjJ  evidences  of  urea.  "  The  analysis  of 
tliejtuld  seeined  to  justify  the  conclus^iofi  that  thejtuid  iras  wine  J*'' 

The  second  case  was  that  of  a  woman  who  was  knocked  down 
by,  and  pushed  some  way  before  the  wheel  of  a  cart  She  was- 
much  hurt  in  the  right  hypochondrium,  where  pressure  gave  con- 
siderable pain.  In  a  few  days  the  general  distension  and  pain  of 
the  abdomen  had  subsided,  but  there  remained  a  circumscribed 
swelling  in  the  right  hy^KKihondrium.  This  swelling  increased,  and 
after  some  days  a  feeling  of  deep  fluctuation  was  discovered.  The 
fluid  advancing  nearer  to  the  surface,  and  the  constitutional  symp- 
toms indicating  the  occurrence  of  suppuration,  the  swelling  was 
punctured  with  a  small  trocar,  and  between  two  and  tliree  pints 
of  straw-coloured  urinous-smelling  fluid  drawn  off.  The  urine  from 
the  bladder  had  throughout  passed  freely  and  in  full  quantity.  In 
ten  days  subsequent  to  the  first  puncture,  a  trocar  was  again 
passed  in,  and  about  six  joints  of  fluid  drawn  off.  Much  relief  was 
at  first  afforded,  but  subsequently  the  patient  sank,  and  died  in  the 
tenth  week  after  the  accident. 

"  A  large  c^yst  was  found  on  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen,  be- 
hind the  peritonauim,  extending  upwards  to  the  diaphragm,  and 
downwards  to  the  pelvis.  The  boundaries  of  this  cyst  were  formed 
by  lymph  and  thickened  cellular  tissue ;  within  it  was  a  large  quan- 
tity of  fluid,  presenting  the  characters  of  a  mixture  of  pus  and  foetid 
urine.  A  passage  was  foimd  extending  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
cyst  into  the  pelvis  of  the  right  kidney.  The  aperture  in  the  pelvis 
of  the  kidney  was  large  and  irregular ;  the  a])i)earances  were  such 
as  might  be  ex])octed  to  result  from  laceration  of  the  membranous 
structure  composing  the  pelvis.  The  liver  presented  in  its  anterior 
surface  the  marks  of  a  slight  laceration  of  its  tissue,  which  was  in 
progress  of  healing." 

Mr.  Stanley  adds :  "It  will,  I  presume,  scarcely  be  doubted, 
that  the  case  first  stated  was  an  instance  of  lesion  of  the  urinary 
apparatus,  probably  a  slight  laceration  of  the  ureter;  permitting  the 
osca[)e  of  urine  slowly  into  the  cellular  tissue  behind  the  jx^ritonaeum. 
Both  cases  illustrate  the  difficulties  that  may  arise  in  the  diagnosis 
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of  such  injuries.  Tliey  show,  moreover,  that  the  rupture  of  the 
ureter,  or  pelvis  of  tlie  kidney,  may  present  this  remarkable  feature, 
when  contrasted  with  the  consequences  of  a  rupture  of  the  bladder, 
— ^that,  whilst  in  cases  of  the  latter  injury,  symptoms  immediately 
arise,  directly  pointing  to  the  organ  which  has  suftered,  in  cases  of 
the  former  kind  (the  lesion  of  tlie  lu^ter  or  pelvis  of  the  kidney), 
no  symptoms  may  immediately  arise  leading  to  a  suspicion  of  in- 
jury to  any  part  of  the  urinary  apparatus." 

We  liave  already  alluded  to  the  possibility  of  recover}"  after 
laceration  of  a  kidney  on  its  posterior  surface.  The  cases  recorded 
by  Mr.  Stanley  tend  to  confirm  this  view ;  and  they  also  indicate 
the  advantages  of  an  early  exit  being  given  to  the  contents  of  any 
abscess,  or  cyst,  the  result  of  extravasation  of  urine.  Regarding 
this  point  of  treatment,  Mr.  Stanley  observes  :  "  It  may,  however, 
be  a  question,  whether  the  best  proceeding  would  be  gradually  to 
withdraw  the  fluid  by  repeated  punctures  of  the  cyst,  and  thus  to 
favour  the  collapse  and  adhesion  of  its  sides,  or  whether  the  urinary 
cyst  should  be  punctured  at  its  lowest  part,  in  the  view  of  maintain- 
ing the  aperture  free  for  some  time,  tliat  the  fluid  may  drain  from 
it."  Provided  tlie  fluid  be  at  all  purulent,  the  latter  method  of 
treatment  would  no  doubt  be  most  judicious. 

Wounds. 

1.  Wounds  of  the  parietes  without  protrusion  o/viacera.  We  now 
enter  upon  that  division  of  our  subject  which  treats  of  wounds  of 
the  abdominal  wall,  occasioned  by  a  variety  of  weapons  or  instru- 
ments, without  injury  to,  or  protrusion  of  the  viscera.  Wounds  of 
the  walls  of  the  abdomen  are  very  common,  and  occur  from  a  great 
variety  of  sharp  or  pointed  substances,  intentionally  or  accidentally 
Uirust  against,  or  that  suddenly  come  in  contact  witli  Hie  surface  of 
the  belly. 

Sharp  or  pointed  instruments  usually  produce  clean  incised  or 
small  penetrating  wounds.  The  larger  wounds  of  the  abdomen  are 
the  results  of  persons  being  caught  on  hooks,  or  impaled  on  iron 
spikes ;  falling  on  china,  or  through  glass ;  being  tossed  by  homed 
cattle,  or  lacerated  by  the  teeth  of  carnivorous  quadrupeds.  Tlie 
extent  and  character  of  such  wounds  will  therefore  vary  in  every 
possible  degree,  and  will  depend  in  as  great  a  measure  upon  the 
amount  of  force  by  which  the  instrument  of  injury  is  propelled,  at 
the  time  of  the  accident,  as  upon  the  shape  of  the  instrument  and 
the  direction  in  which  it  enters  the  body. 
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Superficial  incised  wounds  of  the  abdominal  wall  are  not  gene- 
rally dangerous  in  their  eliaracter,  nor  troublesome  to  manage, 
provided  the  viscera  escape  bruise  or  other  injury,  at  the  time  of  the 
accident  Lacerated  woimds,  when  superficial,  may  also  be  con- 
sidered fi'ee  from  much  danger.  But  deeper  wounds,  whetlier  in- 
cised or  lacerated,  without  injiu'ing  the  peritonaeum, are  more  serious; 
from  the  fact,  that  there  is  always  a  liabihty  to  suppuration  bur- 
rowing deep,  and  extending  in  various  directions  under  the  muscles 
and  fascial  of  tlie  abdominal  wall.  The  pruiciples  laid  down  for 
the  treatment  of  wounds  in  general  must  be  applied  to  those  of  the 
abdominal  wall.  HajmoiThagc,  if  it  exist,  must  be  arrested.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  clear  the  wound  of  any  foreign  substance  acci- 
dentally lodged  in  it ;  such  as  glass,  china,  or  portions  of  instru- 
ments broken  off  by  the  force  of  the  blow  which  inflicted  tlie  in- 
jury. It  has  frequently  occurred  that  large  foreign  masses  have 
l>een  overlooked,  and  allowed  to  remain  buried,  for  many  months, 
in  the  muscular  wall  of  the  abdomen,  after  an  accidental  gap  made 
by  some  sharp  cutting  material. 

A  sailor  was  admitted  into  St.  Greorge's  Hospital,  complaining 
of  pain  over  the  right  lumbar  region ;  produced  apparently  by 
some  solid  substance  lodged  undemeatli  the  integuments.  Mr. 
Babington  cut  down  upon  the  mass,  and  extracted  the  shaft  of  an 
originally  three-pronged  steel  fork,  now  minus  a  handle,  and  with 
only  two  prongs  attached,  one  prong  having  been  broken  off  some 
time  previously. 

Scrupulous  attention  having  been  paid  to  the  condition  of  tlie 
wound,  and  it  having  been  ascertained  to  be  free  of  any  foreign 
substance,  the  treatment  should  be  very  simple.  The  abdominal 
muscles  are  to  be  relaxed  by  position,  especially  if  the  edges  of  the 
wound  have  the  least  inclination  to  retract.  As  a  rule,  sutures  will 
be  found  most  advantageous  and  effective  in  approximating  and  re- 
taining the  edges  in  apposition.  Metallic  wire  sutures  appear  to 
offer  many  advantages  over  silk,  in  such  cases. 

It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  wounds  of  any 
depth  about  the  abdominal  walls,  especially  in  the  tliicker  parts,  or 
wherever  the  muscles  overlap  each  other,  it  will  be  found  diflScult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  maintain  perfect  apposition  of  tlie  whole  surface 
of  the  cut  There  is  always  in  such  wounds  a  tendency  for  fluid, 
serous  or  sanguineous,  to  accumulate  between  the  surfaces  at  the 
deei>est  parts.  The  existence  of  such  fluid  may  be  followed,  in  a 
comparatively  short  time,  by  foul  suppuration  ;  which,  if  allowed  to 
remain  confined,  would  produce  alarming  constitutional  disturbance. 
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A  mail,  aM,  31,  was  ailmiticd  into  St,  George's  Hi>8pital,  cm  llia 
2:2ilof  May  H<39,  with  femoral  nneurism  on  the  teiV^ide.  Thu  exter- 
nal iliae  artery  was  tied  by  Sir  B.  BroJie  on  the  3<>th  of  May.  On 
the  ei'eDing  of  the  day  of  die  opemtion,  there  was  moch  {lain  about 
the  woand,  and  the  parts  were  ven-  sensitive  to  presvore.  Tlie 
tongoe  was  already  brown  and  dry.  On  the  tbllon-in^  morning,  tll» 
pain  was  more  dilRi.se,  bat  less  intense ;  the  tongue  etill  brown  andL 
dry.  The  left  side  of  the  abdomen  was  hard  and  tender  to  tba 
touch.  The  next  morning,  June  the  1st,  the  poise  was  136,  and 
SDiall ;  the  tongue  brown  and  dry ;  countenance  anxious ;  pmn  onlif 
referred  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  wound.  The  aiUie^iona  of  tba 
wound  were  now  broken  down  by  Sir  B.  Brodie,  and  mia-h  mt 
pvtridjinid  immediatehf  eneaped.  The  same  evening  the  patient  fett 
relieved ;  and  the  tongne  became  rather  more  moist.  Subserinently,; 
he  continncd  to  improvo,  and  although  some  tnne  recovering,  hfl 
was  entirely  restored  to  health,  and  left  the  hospital  about  seven 
weeks  after  the  operation. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  various  wounds  of  the  abdominal  wall^ 
however  produced,  it  is  always  nece.tsar}'  to  bear  in  mind,  Uiat  tlie 
tnntmcnt  should  be  somewhat  modified  by  the  locality  of  the  mischief 
For  instance,  in  the  epigastric  region,  a  wound  is  apt  to  gape,  mora 
than  when  situated  in  anotlier  part ;  on  account  of  its  proximi^ 
to  the  ends  of  llie  ribs,  which  tend  to  keep  the  integuments  in  t)i«( 
n^un  always  somewhat  on  the  stretch.  It  will,  therefore,  he  tint- 
furmly  requisite  to  have  recourse  to  sutures  to  maintain  perfect  ap«i 
position  of  the  cut  surlacea.  If,  again,  the  muscles  are  cut  ur  turn,. 
on  either  side,  transverse  to  the  direction  of  tlieir  libres,  attention 
should  he  more  especially  directed  tu  the  position  of  the  body,  1 
r»Ux  those  muscles.  If  the  wound  l>e  in  the  iliac  region,  it  may  li 
more  fiirmidable  in  its  real  than  in  its  apparent  character ;  not  sa 
tuueh  ftvm  its  extent  as  ftvm  its  depth  and  its  direction ; 
fh>m  tlie  risk  of  the  iliac  arteries,  or  their  numerous  hranchcs,  being} 
punctured  or  bruised. 

We  have  already  stated  that  if  lucmorrhage  exists,  it  should  bo 
arrested.  Tlio  treatment  of  ha-morrhagc  iloes  not  fall  within  tbt 
province  of  tlie  present  essay  ;  but  perhain  we  shall  be  excused 
if  wo  trespass  out  of  our  province  on  this  one  occasion,  and  speak 
an  extra  woni  or  two  of  caution  to  the  practitioner  who  may 
have  to  deal  with  hwmorrhage  in  a  wound  of  the  abdomen.  If  there 
be  9C^'e^o  h.'emorrhage,  and  the  wound  not  sulKeieiit  to  allow  the 
bleeding  mouth  of  the  vessel  to  be  seen,  no  hesitation  need  he  folt 
regarding  treatment.     The  wound  should  be  enlarged, — enlarged 
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until  the  wounded  vessel  can  be  seen,  and  can  he  i^ecnred.  We  need  not 
fear  haemorrhage  so  long  as  such  a  wound  is  open,  and  we  can  place 
a  finger  on  the  bleeding  point  When  the  Surgeon  trusts  to  external 
pressure,  and  closes  the  wound  without  securing  the  wounded  ar- 
tery, then  there  is  abundant  cause  for  anxiety.  If  these  principles 
be  of  importance  in  haemorrhage  of  ordinary  character,  they  are  ten- 
fold imporhuit  when  applied  to  the  treatment  of  wounds  in  the 
region  of  the  groin,  or  the  neighbourhood  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium* 

If  haemorrhage  be  present  from  a  punctured  wound,  but  not 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  indicate  the  necessity  of  enlarging  the 
wonnd,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  wounded  vessel,  the  wound 
should  not  bo  closed,  otherwise  much  extravasation  may  occur.  To 
close  such  a  wound  under  such  circumstances  is  likely  to  entail 
extravasation  among  the  deeper  tissues,  to  be  followed  perhaps  by 
much  suppuration.  It  will  bo  far  more  prudent  to  leave  a  punctured 
wound  with  merely  some  light  application  over  it,  such  as  wet  lint, 
and  thus  permit  oozing  to  continue  unchecked,  than  attempt  to  in- 
terfere with  such  bleeding  by  pressure. 

Punctured  wounds  of  the  abdominal  region,  as  in  all  other  parts 
of  the  body,  partake  of  a  more  complex  and  dangerous  character 
than  the  incised  or  lacerated  varieties.  It  is  frequently  difficult, 
sometimes  imjwssiblo,  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  tlie  mischief,  or 
foretel  the  evils  about  to  occur  in  a  punctured  wound  of  the  abdo- 
men. Mr.  Poland,  writing  on  such  wounds,  justly  obsen^esthat 
**  they  are  not  unfrequently  followed  by  inflammation,  suppuration, 
erysii)elas,  prostration,  and  death."  Punctured  wounds  prove  most 
troublesome  when  they  extend  below  the  fasciae  of  the  abdominal 
muscles,  and  give  rise  to  suppuration.  Li  such  instances  the  mis- 
chief spreads  rapidly  in  tlie  deeper  cellular  tissue,  and  between  the 
layers  of  muscles,  unless  early  relief  be  afforded  by  freely  extending 
the  original  wound.  In  instances  of  the  above  injury,  if  the  external 
wound  be  kept  closed,  and  much  extravasation  have  occurred,  the 
suppurative  stage  occasionally  produces  excessive  constitutional  dis- 
turbance, and  may  even  prove  rapidly  fatal. 

We  would  lay  it  down  as  a  rule,  firstly,  that  in  punctured  wounds 
of  the  abdominal  wall,  \t  any  haemorrhage  be  present,  but  not  suffi- 
cient in  amount  to  justify  or  indicate  an  enlargement  of  the  wound 
for  the  purpose  of  applying  a  ligature  to  the  bleeding  vessel,  the 
exit  of  the  flowing  blood  through  the  orifice  of  the  wound  from  the 
injured  artery  or  vein  should  not  be  checked  by  outward  applica- 
tions. Bv  far  the  least  of  two  evils  will  be  rather  to  allow  the 
blood  an  escape  externally,  than  by  external  appliances  to  insure  its 
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accumulation  in  the  tissues  surrounding  the  wound.  We  would 
lay  it  down  as  a  rule,  secondly,  that  if  hsemorrhage  be  at  all  free, 
the  wound  should  be  enlarged  sufficiently  to  allow  the  bleeding 
vessel  to  be  secured,  and  no  dependence  should  be  placed  on  pressure 
to  restrain  such  hsemorrhage.  We  would  also  lay  it  down  as  a  rule, 
thirdly,  that  with  the  earliest  suspicion  of  suppuration  the  wound 
should  be  freely  opened,  and  a  ready  escape  afforded  to  the  blood, 
serum,  or  pus  now  collected  within. 

Tlie  extent  of  a  punctured  wound  will  always  to  some  degree 
regulate  the  subsequent  amount  of  mischief.  If  it  penetrates  tlu'ough 
the  muscles,  but  not  the  peritonaeum,  the  wound  may  prove  fatal 
from  peritonitis  secondary  to  the  suppurative  stage,  if  not  fatal 
from  peritonitis  the  immediate  result  of  the  accident. 

Under  all  circumstances,  therefore,  the  utmost  precaution  in 
treatment  is  necessary.  Perfect  rest ;  relaxation  of  the  abdominal 
muscles,  by  a  posture  somewhat  bent  forwards  ;  the  stomach  and 
bowels  to  be  kept  moderately  empty  by  the  administration  of  fluid 
food  only  ;  and  the  administration  of  opium  as  indicated  by  symp- 
toms, will  constitute  the  chief  points  of  medical  management.  Tlie 
local  treatment  of  the  wound  is  not  a  consideration  of  importance 
here ;  if  there  be  suppuration,  the  point  beyond  all  doubt  is,  that  it 
have  free  vent ;  irrespective  of  that^  the  treatment  is  of  the  simplest 
kind.  Peritonitis  supervening  on  these  accidents  cannot  often  be  met 
by  active  or  heroic  treatment ;  leeches  should  not  be  spared  if  necessary 
and  if  the  patient  can  bear  the  loss  of  blood.  Tiie  practitioner  will 
find  in  most  cases  an  invaluable  auxiliary  in  opium ;  but  science, 
judgment,  and  experience  must  regulate  the  treatment  in  each  indi- 
vidual case,  according  to  symptoms.  No  definite  law  can  be  applied  to 
the  complications  which  so  often  arise  in  the  progress  of  these  cases. 

Suppuration  will  be  indicated  by  increase  of  heat  about  the 
wound,  redness,  tumefaction,  and  tenderness.  These  sjTiiptoms  will 
soon  be  followed  by  heat  of  body,  increase  of  pulse,  thirst,  a 
brownish  dry  tongue,  rigors,  and  perhaps  wandering  sleep  or  deli- 
rium. It  may  even  happen,  if  the  wound  be  deep,  and  the  symptoms 
severe,  that  the  constitutional  disturbance  is  so  rapidly  increased  in 
amoimt.that  death  takes  place  in  an  unexpectedly  short  period.  It 
is  well,  at  all  times,  to  be  very  guarded  in  any  opinion  offered  to  the 
anxious  relatives  of  a  patient,  the  subject  of  such  an  accident.  In 
rapidly  fatal  cases  the  cellular  tissue  and  the  fascial  interspaces  will 
Qsoally  be  found  infiltrated  with  pus  and  lymph  to  a  surprising 

nt ;  and  not  unfrequently  purulent  effiision  will  be  observed  on 

surface  of  the  intestines. 
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Should  the  patient  survive  the  early  inflammatory  and  suppura- 
tive stages  following  a  punctured  wound  of  the  abdominal  wall, 
tlio  suppurative  action  may  spread  at  intervals  in  various  directions, 
and  abscess  after  abscess  present  in  diiferent  positions,  until  he  be- 
comes worn  out  and  dies ;  or  sometimes  when  the  patient  may  be 
said  to  have  placed  Iiis  hand  on  the  door  leading  to  death's  chamber, 
the  symptoms  commence  to  show  a  favourable  turn.  Suppuration 
becomes  healthy  in  character  and  diminished  in  quantiiy.  Sinuses 
graduidly  close,  and  time  slowly  replaces  the  sufferer  in  a  position 
of  safety ;  he  rises  from  his  couch  convalescent,  but  most  probably 
somewhat  cri])pled,  either  from  suppuration  having  extended  below 
Pou]>art's  ligament  and  having  implicated  the  muscles  of  the  thigh 
or  neighbouring  articulations,  or  from  the  long  contracted  position 
in  which,  for  many  weary  days,  he  has  been  confined  to  bed. 

In  the  abdominal  wall  a  condition  sometimes  remains,  aft:er  a 
wound  of  the  parietcs  has  healed,  to  which  tlie  attention  of  the 
Surgeon  must  be  directed — we  allude  to  the  protrusion  of  the  parietes 
at  this  part  This  protrusion  is  the  result  of  the  action  of  tlie  ab- 
dominal contents  against  the  cicatrix,  which  thins  out  and  yields 
more  readily  than  tlie  natural  healthy  abdominal  wall.  Such  a  pro- 
trusion constitutes  one  of  the  forms  of  ventral  hernia.  Usually  the 
protniding  viscera  push  before  them  evenly  the  now  stretched 
cicatrix  and  surrounding  tissues,  so  that  the  base  of  the  prominence 
is  larger  in  circumference  than  any  other  portion.  There  is  no  so- 
called  neck  to  the  cavity  which  contains  the  viscera,  so  that  the 
latter  run  little  risk  of  strangulation.  No  difficulty  is  encountered 
in  an  attempt  to  push  back  the  contents  of  the  prominent  mass ; 
the  difficulty  is  to  restrain  the  viscera  from  again  bulging  forward. 
As  th(?re  is  no  danger  of  strangulation,  it  is  only  necessary  to  sup- 
port the  parts  by  means  of  a  large  pad  and  a  well-adjusted  bandage. 

2.  Wounds  of  tlie  (ddomen^  with  protrusion  of  tlie  bowels  or  por^ 
tions  of  other  v^iscera  through  the  aperture,  are  by  no  means  rare 
accidents ;  such  a  protrusion  constitutes  a  hernia  without  a  sac. 

The  character  of  the  wound  will  in  a  great  measure  regulate  the 
amount  of  the  protrusion,  just  as  the  situation  of  the  wound  will  to 
some  extent  pennit  only  certain  viscera  or  portions  to  be  protruded. 
In  punctured  and  small  wounds  a  part  of  the  intestine,  omentum, 
or  both,  may  escape  through  the  aperture.  In  incised  or  lacerated 
wounds  larger  portions  of  either,  or  both,  and  even  portions  of  the 
stomach,  liver,  &c  may  protrude  externally.  In  the  former  kinds 
of  woundfi  the  protruding  viscera  are  very  apt  to  be  constricted  at 
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tlieir  )>oint  of  exit  from  the  eavity  of  the  abdomen ;  3  conditJoa 
little  liable  to  hap[)en  in  the  lacerated  or  large  incised  nomuU. 
The  viscera  most  frequently  met  witli  protruding  through  woonds 
of  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen  ai'e  the  small  intestine  and  omentoin; 
fur  OS  the  moblhty  of  tlie  part,  bo  is  the  greater  facility  of  ita  dis- 
placement. But  Rtomach,  largo  intestine,  and  even  liver  andspleun, 
have  been  found  lying  outside  the  abdomen  in  wounds,  the  result  of 
accidents  such  as  we  are  about  to  consider. 

Wo  presume,  as  the  first  consideration  in  treatment,  tliat  the 
Surgeon,  in  dealing  with  protrusion  of  any  portion  of  the  viscera 
through  a  wound  of  tlie  abdomen,  has  a  recent  accident  before  turn. 
In  such  a  case  he  has  no  time  to  lose  in  returning  the  protrusion, 
wliatever  it  may  consist  of,  whether  omentum,  intestine,  or  otheir 
tissues.  What  considerations  should  guide  his  proceedings  ?  Id  ibe 
first  place,  having  by  care&l  examination  satisfied  himself  of 
the  protruded  portion  consiate,  he  must  see  that  no  foreign  substanoM 
adhere  to,  or  are  entanglo<i  in,  the  protrusion.  If  such  bti  tlw 
case,  the  parts  must,  with  gentleness  and  cnation,  be  cleansed  witb 
tepid  water,  to  free  the  peritonaeum  of  all  extraneous  matter,  and  to 
secure  a  per/ecllt/  clean  surface.  If  the  jHirtion  protruded  is  appa- 
Tentiy  omentum  alone,  care  must  be  taken  to  ascertain  that  bowel  11 
not  wrapped  up  in  the  folds,  or  lying  at  the  base  of  the  protntaioB 
near  the  aperture  of  the  wound.  If  the  protrusion  consist  of 
tine,  care  must  be  taken  to  ascertain  that  no  injury  lias  been 
stoned  to  the  peritonxum,  or  that  the  coats  have  not  boeji  ruptured. 
These  points  being  ascertained,  tiie  parts  being  sound  and  bealttiy, 
and  the  surface  perfectly  clean  and  free  from  extraneous  matter, 
the  replacement  of  the  pn>truded  mass  into  the  abdominal  cavity 
should  at  once  be  proceeded  with.  A  ready  replacement  is  not 
always  easily  eSected.  In  such  a  difficulty  it  will  sometimefl 
answer  to  draw  out  a  small  portion  more  of  the  intcHtine,  and  thea 
gently  pressing  on  it,  and  propelling  its  contents  into  the  interior, 
the  protruded  bowel  will  itself  sometimes  readily  follow.  It  msjr 
happen  that  such  a  largo  amount  of  intestine  or  omentum  ha» 
escai>ed  through  tlio  wound,  that  tlie  jirotruded  portions  cnn  no- 
longer  be  passed  back  through  the  opening  by  which  they  escaped 
Under  such  circumstances  the  Surgeon  need  not  hesitate ;  for  as 
in  a  case  of  strangulatefl  hernia,  so  here,  the  orifice,  or  slrictnre] 
of  the  wound  should  be  enlarged.  If  tliis  alternative  be  inevi- 
table, care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  enlarging  more  than  the  ex- 
ternal orifice  of  the  wound,  or  dividing  more  than  any  bands  of 
fascia  or  fibres  of  muscles  that  offer  obstruction  to  the  return  of  the 
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protrusion.  The  poritonaeum  should  not  be  interfered  with,  if  this 
can  possibly  be  avoided.  The  opening  in  the  peritonaeum  will  readily 
yield  to  any  extension  requisite  for  the  reduction  of  the  protruded 
viscus ;  but  if  the  opening  in  the  peritonaBum  be  increased  by  in- 
cision, the  enlarged  wound  will  hereafter  be  found  to  facilitate,  to  a 
most  ti'oublesomo  degree,  the  re- protrusion  of  viscera  tlirough  the 
peritoneal  opening.  The  external  opening  being,  either  of  itself  or 
by  extension,  sufficient  for  the  reduction  to  be  proceeded  with,  the 
protruded  parts  sliould  be  gently  returned,  bowel  first,  and  omentum 
after  it,  should  both  have  escaped.  The  Surgeon  should  then  satisfy 
himself  that  all  is  fairly  returned  within  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneal 
sac.  Tlie  structures  which  protruded  should  not  be  heedlessly  or 
liastily  re<luced,  for  they  may  be  pushed  simply  between  the  ex- 
ternal tissues  and  the  peritonaeum,  without  having  been  returned 
into  the  abdomen,  and  they  would  then  still  remain  subject  to  the 
constricting  influences  of  the  internal  orifice  of  the  wound.  In  all 
cases,  subsequent  to  the  reduction  of  the  parts,  the  finger  of  the 
Surgeon  should  be  gently  passed  down  to  the  peritoneal  aperture,  to 
ascertain  whetlier  any  portion  of  viscera  still  occupies  this  opening, 
in  which  case  he  should  insure  perfect  reduction  previous  to  closing 
the  wound. 

Supposing  omentum  to  be  the  only  structure  protruded  through 
such  a  woimd,  something  depends  on  the  condition,  something  on 
the  quantity  extruded,  and  something  upon  the  nature  of  the  wound, 
before  we  can  say,  as  a  rule,  return  it  into  the  abdomen.  If  the 
omentum  be  quite  healthy,  recently  protruded,  not  congested,  not  la- 
cerated— whether  it  be  much  or  little  in  quantity — and  if  the  wound 
permit  of  its  ready  return,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  to  return  the 
mass  at  once,  and  to  close  the  wound,  is  the  right  rule  of  practice. 

If  the  omentum  be  bruised,  lacerated,  dirty  fi-om  contact  with 
the  ground  or  other  material,  inflamed  or  congested,  or  if  the  majss 
bo  not  considerable,  but  there  be  much  resistance  to  its  reduction, 
witliout  enlarging  the  woimd,  we  would  recommend  a  ligature  to 
be  passed  round  the  base  of  the  omentum,  or  a  double  thread  to  be 
passed  througli  it,  and  each  thread  tied  round  it,  and  the  mass 
anterior  to  the  ligature  cut  off. 

If  the  protruded  mass  be  very  large,  and  not  injured,  but  the 
wound  not  sufficient  to  allow  of  a  ready  return,  the  wound  should 
bo  enlarged,  and  the  parts  replaced ;  but  if  a  large  portion  be  in 
any  degree  bruised,  lacerated,  or  congested,  or  if  blood  be  extrava- 
sated  in  its  structure,  it  may  be  removed  with  safety,  and  its 
removal  will  be  probably  less  serious  than  if  it  were  left  in  the 
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wound  to  suppurate  or  slough,  as  Uie  case  may  be.  In  veiy  many 
cases  of  inguinal  and  femoral  liemia,  it  has  occurred  to  the  author 
to  consider  ittlesirablo  to  remove  portions  of  omentum,  occasionally 
considerable  portions.  He  has  never  had  reason  to  rogi'ct  such  a 
proceeding,  but  has  hml  occasionully  to  regret  il«  omission.  If 
such  treatment  be  applicable  in  the  one  class  of  cases,  we  ciumot 
reasonably  condemn  it  lu  the  otlier ;  and  under  the  circumstwices 
above  mentioned  it  appears  to  be  the  most  judicioi^,  and  the  most 
expeditions,  towards  favoui'iug  the  i-eoovery  of  the  patient.  It 
must,  however,  be  stated  that  there  are  some  differences  of  o])ini(Hi 
on  Uiis  point.  The  opinion  uow  arrived  at  is  the  result  of  a  carefitl 
consideration  of  the  practice  observed  at  SL  Greorge's  Hospital  for 
many  years  past.  Be  it  rcmenibcred,  however,  tliat  whetlier  tlio 
omentum  be  returned,  or  whether  removed,  the  external  wountl 
should  be  brought  together  at  once,  and  should  ha^'e  nothing  pro- 
truding between  its  lips,  except  the  ends  of  the  ligature  passed  round 
the  ometittuu.  The  removal  of  omentum  vtust  never  be  atlempUdy 
under  any  circuimsUincfs-,  without  the  base  of  tlie  portion  to  be  rE;moyed 
being  safely  secured  by  ligature.  If  this  precaution  be  not  heeded, 
very  formidable,  if  not  fatal,  hsemorrbage  may  result  from  tho 
vessels  diWd«L  And  again,  it  is  safer  to  pass  the  double  ligatare 
tlu-ough  the  baso  of  the  omentum  rather  than  trust  to  a  einglo  liga- 
ture tied  round  it;  we  thus  avoid  the  possibility  of  the  ligatora 
Escaping  from  off  tJie  stump  of  omentum,  which  is  left  in  the  wound 
after  tlie  greater  portion  of  the  protruded  mass  has  been  cut  away. 

With  tlie  exception  of  omentum,  all  other  protrusions  of  viacera 
must  be  invariably  reduced,  and  as  early  as  possible. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  tiie  small  intestine  is  more  fre- 
quently protnided  than  portions  of  other  iHscera,  after  wounds  of  tlw 
abdomen ;  tlie  transverse  colon  and  tbe  stomach  come  next,  eanh  in 
its  order.  The  wound  of  the  parietes  must  be  extensive  to  allow  of 
the  protrusion  of  liver  or  sjileen.  But  yet  there  are  cases  on  record^ 
and  those  not  few,  wluch  bear  witness  that  portions  of  most  of  the  vift- 
coramayescaptithroughanu[)ening  in  the  abdominal  wall.  Inaprao- 
tieaJ  point  of  view  it  does  not  matter  what  the  protrusion  may  consist 
of,  irrespective  of  omentum  ;  for,  provided  the  mass  be  healthy,  it 
must  be  relumed.  It  is  only  the  amount  of  the  protrusion  wliich  will 
to  some  extent  affect  the  stcjis  of  the  treatment ;  for  if  the  wound  be 
small,  and  the  mess  protruded  large,  in  all  probability  tlie  former 
must  be  enlargwl  l«-foie  the  latter  can  1»  returned.  In  lactTated  or 
incised  wounds  the  probability  is  that  reduction  is  readily  efloelcd. 

The  rules  propomidcd  respcctuig  the  proiwiety  of  reducing  the 
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oincntnm  when  protruded,  will  apply  to  some  extent  to  tlie  treat- 
ment of  protruded  intestine.  The  latter,  when  examined  soon  after 
an  accident,  may  be  found  reducible  readily  tlu'ough  the  wound. 
In  such  case  Hie  precautions  necessary  are,  to  see  that  the  intestine 
is  clean — its  surface  free  from  dirt,  hairs,  straw,  or  other  matters 
wliich  the  contact  of  clothes,  &c.  may  occasion  to  adhere  to  the  moist 
])eritoneal  covering ;  that  the  bowel  is  not  bruised  or  ruptured  ;  that 
no  j)ortion  of  the  instrument  which  occasioned  tlie  wound  be  lodged 
among  the  folds  of  tlie  intestine.  The  surface  of  the  bowel  must 
be  well  cleai'ed  of  all  adherent  materials,  by  being  bathed  gently 
with  tepid  water,  and,  if  otherwise  sound,  be  at  once  returned  into 
the  alxiomen. 

If  the  bowel,  as  regards  its  integrity,  &c.,  be  in  a  condition 
favourable  for  reduction,  we  may  nevertheless  find  that  it  is  irre- 
ducible. Tills  circumstance  may  be  tlie  result  of  a  great  amount 
of  viscera  ])rotruded,  or  of  the  protioided  portion  having  become 
much  distended  by  flatus,  or  thickened  by  congestion, — or  of  a 
wound,  contracted  when  compared  with  the  size  of  tlie  mass  external 
to  it.  If  the  difficultv  in  reduction  arises  from  the  smallness  of  the 
wound,  the  means  to  be  adopted  have  already  been  mentioned. 
If  such  difticulty  depends  on  the  distension  of  the  bowel  by  flatus, 
that  condition  may  often  be  overcome  by  very  gently  and  carefiilly 
pressing  the  air  back  into  the  ix)rtion  of  intestine  within  the  ab- 
domen. This  attempt,  however,  may  entirely  fail,  and  only  by  an 
extension  of  the  wound  cun  a  very  large  mass  of  greatly-distended 
inti'stine  be  returned  into  the  abdomen.  In  instances  of  very 
large  protrusion,  with  excessive  distenshn^  to  puncture  the  bowel  witli 
an  exploring  needle,  is  a  practice  which  has  been  adopted  suc- 
cessfully ;  but,  on  the  other^  hand,  such  practice  has  been  strongly 
condemned  by  several  writei*s.  It  has  been  urged  that  the  small 
punctures  c^annot  be  of  service,  as  they  will  soon  be  filled  up  by  the 
mucous  coat.  However,  as  they  are  only  wanted  for  immediate  re- 
lii^f,  this  objection  is  not  of  much  value.  Such  treatment  can  only 
be  re<iiiisite  in  extensive  protrusion  of  bowel  largely  distended,  and 
where  there  is  much  ditticulty  of  reduction. 

Mr.  Tatuiii  reports  a  case  in  which  he  adopted  this  treatment 
with  success.  A  j)atient  was  operated  on  for  inguinal  heniia,  and 
the  medical  man  found,  after  dividing  the  stricture,  that  so  large  a 
mass  of  bowel  protruded,  that  no  effort  on  his  part  would  succeed  in 
reducing  it.  Mr.  Tatum  was  called  in,  and,  examining  the  con- 
dition of  the  parts,  found  the  space  between  the  thighs  occupied  by 
a  large  volume  of  intestine,  extending  nearly  down  to  the  knees, . 
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"  It  was  found  to  be  composed  of  the  whole,  with  a  slight  exception, 
of  the  jejunum  and  ileum,  enormously  distended  with  flatus,  and  of  a 
bright-red  colour."  With  a  grooved  needle,  Mr.  Tatum  made  tlirce 
or  four  punctures,  allowing  the  flatus  to  escape  by  the  groove  in  the 
needle  at  each  puncture,  until  the  part  was  collapsed.  ^^  By  these 
means  the  whole  of  tlie  protruded  bowel  lay  in  a  collapsed  state,  not 
one-fifUi  of  its  previous  volume.  Tlie  protruded  parts  were  now 
readily  returned  into  the  abdomen ;"  and  the  patient  recovered 
without  a  bad  symptom.* 

In  all  other  conditions  of  irreducible  intestine,  the  wound  has 
to  be  enlarged  before  the  attempt  at  reduction  can  be  successful. 
Ghreat  care  and  much  gentleness  are  requisite  in  handling  a  portion 
of  bowel  when  the  reduction  is  attempted ;  observing  carefully  the 
manner  in  which  the  coils  of  tlie  bowels  lie  with  regard  to  the 
wound,  the  Surgeon  should  commence  manipulation  witli  the  portion 
last  descended,  and  nearest  the  margin  of  the  opening ;  and  should 
'  keep  passing  up  portion  after  portion  by  degrees,  until  the  whole 
mass  is  returned.  This  process,  though  apparently  simple  in  its  de- 
scription, is  often  very  perplexing  at  the  bed-side  ;  such  an  attempt 
sometimes  appears  almost  hopeless ;  for  as  one  portion  is  pushed  back, 
another  portion  is  forced  out  of  the  abdomen.  Every  precaution  is 
therefore  requisite  to  lessen  the  muscular  action  of  the  parietes : 
the  abdominal  wall  must  be  perfectly  relaxed ;  the  patient  made  to 
lie  on  his  back,  with  his  shoulders  well  raised,  and  the  tliiglis  per- 
fectly flexed  on  the  pelvis.  If  it  be  necessary  to  enlarge  the  wound, 
we  should  be  careful  to  enlarge  it  in  the  direction  of  the  muscular 
fibres,  and  away  from  the  course  of  the  epigastric  artery,  and  to 
avoid  enlarging  the  opening  in  the  peritonaeum  if  possible.  It  is 
necessary  to  ascertain  that  the  bowel  when  reduced  is  returned  en- 
tirely within  the  peritonseimti. 

The  bowel  protruded  may  be  not  only  irreducible,  but  it  may,  as 
occasionally  in  hemiaa,  be  also  strangulated :  of  course  this  condition 
occurs  only  when  a  patient  has  been  lefl,  for  some  time  after  the  ac- 
cident, without  medical  aid  or  rehef.  The  amount  of  mischief  to  the 
bowel,  resulting  from  the  strangulation,  must  be  our  guide  as  to 
whether  oxiy  positive  benefit  is  likely  to  be  derived  from  its  reduction ; 
but,  short  of  a  state  of  gangrene,  it  were  better  to  return  the  bowel 
at  once,  and  so  secure  the  best  chance  for  the  recovery  of  the  patient 
The  wound  should  at  once  be  enlarged,  and  the  protrusion  returned. 


*  **  Gases  of  Hernia,  with  remarks,'*  by  Thomas  Tatum,  Medical  Times 
and  Gazette,  April  20th,  1854,  p.  438. 
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In  a  condition  of  gangrene,  if  tlio  gut  is  returned  into  the  cavity  of 
tlie  peritonajuin,  death  must  ensue.  The  only  treatment  which  holds 
out  a  prospect  of  life,  with  so  much  miscliief,  is  to  open  the  bowel 
at  once,  to  allow  its  contents  to  escape,  and  then  to  leave  the  intes- 
tine, now  adherent  to  the  margins  of  the  wound,  in  undisturbed 
possession  of  its  new  attachments.  An  artificial  anus  will  thus  bo 
established.    We  shall  hereafter  consider  tlie  treatment  of  this  lesion. 

The  treatment  of  all  womids  of  the  abdomen,  after  the  reduc- 
tion of  protruded  viscera,  whatever  tlie  character  of  the  latter,  is 
simple  enough.  The  parts  around  the  wound  must  be  relaxed,  and 
this  relaxation  be  maintained  by  position.  It  is  desirable  to  close  the 
wound  at  once,  and,  in  most  cases,  sutures  are  to  be  preferred,  to 
secure  luiiform  apposition  of  the  edges,  as  well  as  to  maintain  perfect 
snp|)ort  In  the  application  of  the  sutures,  it  is  desirable  that  the 
peritonaeum  be  included  in  their  hold  as  well  as  the  more  superficial 
tissues.  Such  a  proceeding  should  not  be  considered  more  danger- 
ous than  if  the  suture  be  simply  confined  to  the  superficial  margins 
of  the  wound.  By  including  the  peritonajum,  we  secure  the  perfect 
apposition  of  its  edges,  and  thus  prevent  the  escape  of  intestine  into 
tlie  gap  of  the  deeixjr  part  of  the  wound,  and  also  to  a  great  extent 
prevent  tlie  products  of  suppuration  escaping  into  the  cavity  of  the 
j>eritonajuni.  Whenever  a  ligature  has  been  applied  to  the  omentum, 
the  ends  of  that  ligature  should  be  allowed  to  hang  out  of  the  wound, 
between  any  two  sutures  applied  to  its  margin,  until  separation 
fi:om  the  hold  on  the  omentum  takes  place.  The  period  of  separa- 
tion varies  from  nine  or  ten  days  to  sometimes  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks.  The  dressings  applied  to  the  wounds  cannot  be  too  simple 
or  too  light. 

Tlie  following  case  is  a  fair  specimen  of  recovery  after  a  large 
lacerated  wound  of  the  abdomen.  A  man,  whilst  leading  a  prize- 
bull  to  an  agricultural  show,  was  suddenly  attacked  by  the  animal, 
and  gored  at  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  Tlie  patient  was  seen 
soon  aftenvards  by  Mr.  James  of  Uxbridge,  who  found  a  large  quantity 
of  the  small  intestine  and  omentum  protruding  through  a  lacerated 
wound,  some  eight  or  nine  mches  in  lengtli,  passing  directly  across 
the  body,  midway  between  the  umbilicus  and  pubes.  When  seen 
first  by  Mr.  James,  the  intestines  were  covered  with  dirt,  and  had 
adhering  to  their  surface  particles  of  straw,  Ac.  The  parts  were 
carefully  cleansed  with  tepid  water,  and  all  extraneous  matter  re- 
moved from  the  peritona3uni ;  the  mtestines  and  omentum  were  then 
returned  into  the  cavity  of  the  peritonseum,  and  the  edges  of  the 
wound  brought  together  by  several  silk  sutures.     The  man  was 
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then  sent  in  a  cart  to  St.  George's  Hospital,  a  distance  of  fifteen 
miles,  and  placed  under  Mr.  Cutler's  care.  On  the  morning  fol- 
lowing admission,  the  wound  looked  perfectly  united.  There  \v:is 
Bome  tenderness  about  the  abdomen,  but  UfJthing  of  a  severe  cha- 
racter. Tlie  pulse  was  not  irritable ;  the  tongue  rather  white  ;  but 
the  patient  stated  himself  to  Ikj  pretty  comfortable.  He  had  not 
one  bad  symptom  subsequently.  Tlio  wound  entirely  united  by 
first  intention  ;  and  the  man  left  the  hospital  in  a  short  time  quite 
well,  and  without  any  discomfort  from  tJic  injury. 

The  stomach,  portions  of  the  liver,  or  the  sjJeen,  may  eseaj)C 
through  a  wound  in  the  alxlominal  wall,  as  we  have  already  stsitcd, 
but  the  principles  laid  down  for  the  treatment  of  protruded  intestine 
will,  in  a  great  measure,  apply  to  these  complications.  Mr.  S. 
Coojxjr  mentions  that  in  his  part  of  the  Military  Hospital  at  Brussels, 
after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  the  number  of  patients  admitted  with 
protrusions  of  the  viscera  was  much  more  considerable  than  pre- 
viously he  had  any  idea  of  meeting  witli, — protrusions  of  stomach, 
bladder,  mesentery,  omentum,  and  intestine. 

Dr.  John  Macphcrson,  of  the  Bengal  Medical  Senice,  relates  a 
case  of  sj)ear-wound,  with  protrusion  of  liver,  in  a  Hindoo.  The 
wound  was  an  inch  in  length ;  about  three  inches  above  the  umbili- 
cus, and  about  t\%'0  inches  to  the  right  side.  Tlirough  the  wound,  a 
triangular  portion  of  liver  protruded.  There  was  much  ha?morrhage, 
but  no  apparent  wound  of  the  liver.  It  was  found  impossible  to 
return  the  j)rotrusion  without  enlarging  the  wound.  A  ligature  was 
tied  round  the  base  of  the  prominent  piec«  of  liver,  and  the  greater 
portion  cut  oft*;  a  double  ligature  secured  the  remainder  to  the  edge 
of  the  wound,  Tlie  patient  recovered.  *  We  may  remark  that  the 
natives  of  India  are  singularly  happy  in  recovering  after  surgical 
operations. 

Many  other  cases  could  be  added  to  illustrate  not  only  the  pos- 
sibility,  but  the  fiiir  prospect  of  recovery  aftx;r  wounds  of  the  abdo- 
men with  protrusion  of  viscera,  provided  the  viscera  are  not  injured 
nor  the  i)eriton{eum  bruised.  The  following  case,  however,  is  a 
marked  instance  of  an  unusual  character  of  accident,  as  well  as  an 
illustration  of  a  difficulty,  wliich  creates  some  kind  of  doubt  as  to  the 
most  advisable  treatment  to  be  adopted.  For  the  notes  of  the  case 
tlie  author  is  indebted  to  his  fi'iend  Mr.  Godson  of  Bamct.  "  A 
woman,  a;t.  63,  the  11th  July  1854,  was  seriously  injured  by  the 
brutality  of  four  men  committing  rape  upon  her.     The  following 

•  Medical  Gazette,  Jan.  1846. 
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morning  slio  walked  nearly  a  mile,  with  several  convolutions  of  the 
small  intestines  protruding  externally  tlirough  a  rent  in  the  vagina. 
The  intestines,  when  seen  by  Mr.  Godson,  had  particles  of  dirt  and 
straw  adhering  to  their  surface,  but  the  woman  did  not  apfXiar  to 
suffer  very  much  pain,  though  apparently  vorj^  ill.  The  i)arts  wore 
cleansed  with  tepid  water,  and  the  patient  was  put  to  bed  in  the 
workhouse.  Mr.  J.  H.  Green  subse^iuently  saw  the  patient,  in  con- 
sultation with  Mr.  Godson.  All  attempts  at  reduction  wore  found 
unavailing;  nor  did  there  appear  any  jx)ssibility  of  enkrging  the 
wound  to  facilihite  the  reduction  of  the  l)owel.  The  protruded 
j)ortion  became  gangrenous  on  the  14th,  but  the  patient  lived  until 
the  21st,  ten  days  after  the  injurj'.  Tlie  rent  was  found  in  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  vagina,  close  to  the  uterus,  and  running  into  the 
cavity  of  the  peritonaeum  between  the  bladder  and  uterus." 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  .to  ivlvise  what  proceedings  should  be 
adopto<l,  ill  any  case  similar  to  the  above.  There  appeared  no  possi- 
bility of  returning  the  bowel  by  manipulating  the  protrusion  itself; 
nor  did  it  ajipear  ])ossible  to  get  at  the  opening  to  enlarge  it,  the 
vagina  Ix^ing  filled  with  intestine.  The  treatment  which  appears 
most  suited  to  such  a  case,  and  which  should  be  adoj)te<l  if  the 
result  of  this  case  is  to  influence  us,  would  be  to  make  an  incision 
through  the  abdominal  wall  in  the  median  line  and  below  the  umbi- 
licus, and  to  introduce  the  hand,  so  that  the  bowel  might  through  this 
(>]>ening  be  dra^vn  back  into  the  abdomen  from  the  vagina.  The 
treatment  would  be  desjjeratc ;  but  without  some  ejffort  at  reduction 
such  a  case  is  hopeless.  Such  treatment  ought  only  to  be  adopted 
as  a  last  resource,  and  only  aflx?r  the  failure  of  local  attempts  at  re- 
duction, assiste<l  by  raising  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk,  so  as  almost 
to  place  the  ])atieiit  with  the  head  below  and  the  j^elvis  above. 

IVotrusions  of  the  spleen  have  been  recorded  as  successfully 
treated,  either  by  re<luction,  or  even  by  removal.  One  singular 
case  of  the  latter  description  is  to  be  found  in  the  Phil,  Titans,  vol. 
xl.  p.  425,  in  wliich  instance  the  patient  recovered,  and  lived  with- 
out ap])arent  suffering  from  the  loss. 

In  protnisions  of  the  bladder,  it  is  always  requisite  to  introduce 
a  ciitheter  through  the  urethra  without  loss  of  time,  and  to  draw  off 
the  urine.  Tliis  treatment  will,  we  believe,  in  all  cases  sufficiently 
reduce  the  size  of  the  protnision  to  permit  its  reduction  without 
difficulty. 

The  latter  protrusion  may  occur  subsequent  to  a  wound  of  the 
abdominal  wall  without  a  wound  of  the  jicritonajum.  Tlie  protrusion 
will  only  occur,  under  any  condition  of  wound,  when  tlie  bladder  b 
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somewhat  distended,  for  an  empty  bladder  lies  beliind  tlie  pulses  in 
close  contact  with  the  anterior  bony  wall  of  tlie  pelvis.  Provided 
there  be  no  injury  to  the  bladder,  the  simple  protrusion,  unaccom- 
panied by  j)eritoneal  injury,  is  an  accident  that  may  produce  very 
little  subsequent  inconvenience,  even  if  the  whole  of  the  external 
wound  does  nottmite  immediately.  If  a  wound  of  the  lower  portion 
of  the  abdomen  be  complicated  with  woimded  peritomeum,  and  a 
punctured  bladder  permit  the  escape  of  lu'ine  into  the  sac  of  the 
peritonaeum,  severe  |)eritonitis  rapidly  follows  upon  the  injury,  and 
death  soon  takes  place.  Tlie  further  consideration  of  lesions  of  the 
bladder  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  Injuries  of  the  Pelvis. 

Before  concluding  this  portion  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  occasionally,  but  rarely,  subsequent  to  a  wound  of  the 
abdomen,  peritonitis  may  terminate  in  the  formation  of  an  abscess, 
confined  to  a  proportionately  small  space  in  the  j>eritoneal  sac,  and 
that  such  abscess  may  of  itself  open  externally,  or  require  the  aid  of 
the  knife  to  allow  of  the  exit  of  matter.  We  can  rarely  anticipate 
a  favourable  result  in  such  a  case ;  for  we  should  generally  find  the 
intestines  matted  together  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  abscess,  and 
frequently  a  fistulous  communication  established  between  the  ab- 
scess and  the  intestines  forming  a  portion  of  the  circumference  of  the 
sac.  In  such  cases  suppuration  and  diarrhoea  play  u\x)n  a  system 
already  reduced  by  previous  illness,  and  the  patient  sooner  or  later 
sinks  under  tlie  exhausting  influences  of  the  local  miscliief  and  con- 
stitutional disturbance. 

3.  Wounds  of  viscera  may  be  classed,  for  the  convenience  of 
consideration,  into,  firstly,  those  which  occur  in  protruded  portions ; 
secondly,  those  which  occur  from  penetrating  wounds  of  the  abdomen. 

In  the  examination  of  the  first-mentioned  variety,  we  have  here 
to  consider  the  nature  and  treatment  of  the  wound  alone.  All  that 
relates  to  the  management  of  the  protruded  bowel  has  ah'eady  been 
fiilly  discussed,  and  requires  no  recapitidation. 

Wounds  of  the  intestine  may  vary  very  considerably  in  size  as 
well  as  in  appearance,  according  to  the  shape  and  character  of  the 
instnunent  by  which  the  lesion  is  occasioned;  and  die  treatment 
must  be  regulated  very  much  according  to  the  extent  of  the  wound. 

A  small  wound  of  the  bowely  whether  of  the  small  or  large  intes- 
tine, produced  by  some  pointed  instrument,  or  by  a  sharp  knife, 
when  seen  immediately  after  the  injury,  would  present  little  more 
than  the  woimd  in  the  peritonaeum,  for  the  deeper  gap  would  almost 
instantaneously  be  filled  with  mucous  membrane.   The  faeces  are  not 
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ob.serve(l  to  escape  through  so  small  a  wound.  In  a  very  short  time 
after  the  receipt  of  the  injury,  the  entire  wound  would  be  found 
plugged  with  mucous  membrane,  and  tlie  latter  would  soon  project 
above  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  pcritonajum,  become  everted 
over  its  margin,  and  tlms  effectually  conceal  the  exact  limits  of  its 
orifice.  A  pair  of  forceps  applied  to  the  intestine  at  the  injured  part 
will  enable  the  Surgeon  to  raise  up  this  portion,  and  pass  a  very 
fine  ligature  immediately  round  the  punctiu'e,  so  as  to  include  it  en- 
tirely. The  ligature  should  then  be  tied  firmly,  and  the  ends  cut 
off  close  to  the  knot     Tlie  bowel  shotdd  be  returned  as  directed. 

Some  Siu'geons  have  considered  it  unnecessary,  and  not  even 
desirable,  to  apply  a  ligature  round  a  small  punctured  wound  of  in^ 
testhie.  They  have  argued  that  the  mucous  membrane  so  entirely 
blocks  up  the  orifice  in  such  a  wound,  that  escape  of  the  contents 
does  not  occur,  and  that  the  application  of  the  ligature  is  only  apt 
to  aggravate  the  tendency  to  peritonitis.  But  it  must  be  evident 
that  the  application  of  a  ligature  to  a  wound,  however  small,  of  the 
intestine,  will  entirely  prevent  the  escape  of  any  fseculent  fluid  into 
the  peritonaium,  and  thus  will  constitute  one  great  measure  of  safety 
in  treatment ;  nor  is  it  at  all  evident  that  the  presence  of  the  liga- 
ture is  prejudicial.  Tlie  adoption  of  such  practice  has  been  successiiil 
in  very  many  instances. 

Mr.  Travers,  in  his  work  on  Injuries  of  tlie  Intestines j  has  recorded 
several  oxix?riments  on  animals,  the  results  of  which  tend  to  prove 
that  a  woimd  of  the  peritonsexmi,  complicated  with  a  wound  of  the 
intestine,  is  generally  fatal  from  the  effects  of  peritonitis.  All  the 
experiments  by  Mr.  Travers,  Dr.  Gross,  and  others,  lead  to  this  con- 
clusion, that,  ujx)!!  the  infliction  of  a  wound  of  the  intestine,  some 
escape  of  fa?culcnt  fluid,  though  perliaps  a  very  small  quantity,  takes 
place,  and  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  subsequent  peritonitis.  The 
escape  of  the  very  smallest  quantity  of  such  a  fluid  appears  sufiicient 
to  produce  violent  peritonitis  ;  and  it  appears,  therefore,  more  just 
to  ascribe  the  peritonitis  following  a  wound  of  the  abdomen,  compli- 
cated with  a  wound  of  the  intestine,  to  some  escape  from  the  latter, 
rather  than  attribute  the  mischief  to  the  wound  of  the  peritonaeum. 

A  simple  wound  of  the  j>eritona?mn  without  a  corresponding 
openhig  in  the  intestine  is  a  far  less  serious  injury  in  its  consequences 
than  may  generally  be  supposed.  Surgeons  experience  in  opera- 
tions for  strangulated  hernia  are  quite  familiar  with  the  following 
facts :  that  patients  operated  on  earli/  in  the  period  of  strangxihxtvon^ 
in  a  verj"^  large  proportion  of  cases  recover  with  singularly  little 
inconvenience,  and  with  remai'kably  slight  symptoms ;  but  tliat  the 


fatalil^'  attoniiing  operations  for  strangulated  hernia  is  almost  en 
tircly  to  be  attributed  to  mischief  oreasioned  to  the  intestine  fy 
di-hii/,  or  hy  unnecessary  force  applied  to  the  bemia  in  jirolongwl, 
flomotiuies  i-iolent,  attempts  at  reduction  pre\'ious  to  operation. 
Tho  simple  wound  of  the  peritoiupuni  is  generally  considered  aa  by 
fhr  the  must  unimportant  condition  in  the  treatment  of  a  case  of 
etrangiJatwl  hernia.  A  case  of  femoral  aneurism,  oiidcr  tho  care  ot 
tho  late  Mr.  Kcato,  in  St,  George's  Hospital,  was  treat«I  hy  ligature 
of  tJio  external  iliac  artery.  ITie  peritona?uin  was  accidontalfy 
wounded  in  the  operation,  to  the  extent  of  alwnt  an  inch.  Th« 
patient  died  a  few  days  after  the  operation,  from  causes  unconnected 
with  this  wound.  On  examination,  tlie  wound  of  the  peritonBenm 
was  found  perfectly  united  ;  fliere  was  not  the  slightest  evidence  of 
peritonitis,  or  any  efliision  of  fluid  within  the  earity  of  tlie  peri- 
tonamm.  A  simple  wound  of  the  peritonaeinn  need  not,  therefore,  bo 
considered  as  necessarily  productive  of  fatal  peritonitis. 

Ttio  management  of  a  lar;it'  icmnut  in  a  protruded  portion  of  in 
testuio  is  quite  a  different  matter  from  that  of  a  small  wound,  and  tlio 
treatment  should  also  be  regulated  somewhat  by  the  manner  in  wliidl 
the  intestine  is  wonnd«l ;  viz.  whether  it  be  cut  more  or  less  across, 
or  whetlier  it  he  entirely  divided.  "  Before  adverting  to  the  conso- 
ijucnces  of  wounds  inflicted  on  the  exposed  intestine,"  obsen'ea  Mr. 
Travers,  "  it  will  be  necessary  to  describe  certain  appoarancofl, 
wliicli  the  wounds  exhibit,  dejiending  upon  the  action  of  tlio 
bowel.  If  a  gut  be  punctured,  the  elasticity  of  the  peritonieum  and 
tho  contraction  of  the  mnscular  fihres  open  the  wound,  and  tho 
villous  or  mucous  coat  forms  a  sort  of  hernial  protrusjon,  and 
obliterates  the  ai>erturo.  If  an  incised  wound  be  made,  the  edgea 
are  drawn  a-sunder  and  i-evertod,  so  that  tho  mucous  coat  is  elevated 
in  the  form  of  a  fleshy  Hp.  If  the  section  be  tra^s^■erse,  the  Up  is 
broad  and  bidbons,  and  acquires  tumefaction  and  redness  from  tlie 
contraction  of  the  circular  fibres  bcliind  it,  which  produces,  relatively 
to  the  everted  jjortion,  the  appearance  of  a  cervix.  If  the  iuoision 
is  according  to  the  length  of  the  cylinder,  the  lip  is  narrow,  and  tlw 
contraction  of  the  adjacent  longitudinal,  resisting  that  of  the  circular 
fibres,  gives  the  orifice  an  oval  form,"  •  We  have  no  choice  of  treat- 
ment when  called  to  a  ease  of  a  large  wound  of  the  intestine ; — we 
should  close  that  wound  by  suture,  and  retiuu  the  bowel  into  the 
abdomen  as  quickly  as  possibia  Some  little  fancy  may  bo  e.\ervi»ed 
in  tlie  choice  of  suture ;  but  thai  is  a  minor  consideration.     '<  I  am 
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not  aware,"  says  Mr.  Travers,  "  that  any  formal  directions  are  re- 
quired for  the  oj)eration  of  sewing  up  a  wound  of  tlie  intestine. 
Let  a  small  round  sewhig-needle,  armed  with  a  silk  thread,  be 
l)assod  near  to  the  linos  formed  at  the  bases  of  the  everted  lips.  The 
thread  is  to  be  carried,  at  sliort  reguhir  distances,  through  the  whole 
extent  of  the  wound ;  the  o]ierator  being  mindful  that  an  equal 
l>ortion  of  the  edges  is  included  in  each  stitch.  When  the  suture  is 
finished,  let  the  thread  be  securely  fastened,  and  cut  close  to  tlio 
knot."*  The  mahi  object  in  view,  in  the  application  of  the  sutures, 
is  the  most  perfect  adai)tation  of  the  edges  of  the  wounded  intes- 
tine, so  that  extravasation  of  its  contents  be  ettectually  preventctl. 
The  intestine  is  to  l>e  retumc^l  to  its  natural  bed,  without  any 
measures  being  adoptwl  to  retain  the  wounded  portion  near  the  ex- 
ternal wouniL  i\"o  liyature  Hhonld  he  v^eil  for  such  a  puf'j>08e.  The 
treatment  of  the  internal  wound  is  thus  uidependent  and  quite  dis- 
tinct fi'om  that  of  the  external  one.  The  latter,  on  the  replacement 
of  the  bowel,  is  to  be  managed  as  if  no  other  injurj'  had  occurred. 
When  the  entire  cylinder  of  the  bowel  is  divided,  the  case  is  far  more 
serious.  A  vast  number  of  exj)eriments  have  been  made,  to  estiib- 
Hsh  some  definite  rule  in  the  treatment  of  such  extensive  injuries : 
a!iy  relation  of  these  experiments  would  occupy  too  much  of  our 
space,  without  any  lx?neficial  return  ;  and  it  is  therefore  neces- 
siiry  merely  to  confine  our  remarks  to  the  most  practical  obser- 
vations that  bear  upon  this  subject 

Mr.  Travers  states,  that  the  retraction  ensiung  upon  direct  din- 
sion  of  the  intestine  ^'  renders  this  injury  irreparable."  But  there 
are  on  record  some  few  cases  of  com])lcte  division  of  the  bowel,  in 
which  recovery^  is  stated  to  have  taken  place.  Tlie  condition  of  tlie 
extremities  of  the  divide<l  portion  will,  in  some  measure,  resemble 
the  margins  of  a  small  wound  in  the  intestine ;  viz.  the  mucous 
membrane  will  protrude  from  the  oj>en  extremities,  and  fold  over 
the  peritoneal  surface ;  so  that,  when  the  divided  portions  are  brought 
tegether,  the  two  opposed  surfaces  will  consist  of  two  surfaces  of 
mucous  membrane  touching  each  other.  This  latter  fact  has 
originated  nmnerous  theories  respecting  the  treatment  of  these 
injuries,  and  has  led  to  the  performance  of  innumerable  exixsri- 
mcnts  on  animals,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  most  effectual  meims 
by  which  this  supposed  difficulty  might  be  overcome;  viz.  that  two 
mucous  surfaces  in  contact  with  each  other  could  not  unite.     The 


♦  Mr.  Tnivors  has  proved,  by  experiment,  that  "  tlie  absolute  contact  of 
tlio  everted  surfaces"  is  requisite,  to  avoid  the  risk  of  abdominal  effusion. 


results  of  these  cxpfrimcnta  liave  bueu,  tbat  some  Surgeons  hava 
recommended  sutures  to  be  applied  in  such  a  manner  that  the  mu- 
cous surfaces  should  be  turned  in,  and  the  serous  surfaces  alona 
brought  into  contact.  Others  have  invaginated  the  upper  into  the 
lower  portion  of  tlie  divided  bowel;  and  various  oUier  devices 
have  been  advocated  to  insure  contact  and  union.  But  tJie  main 
fact  has,  in  most  of  these  speculations,  been  entirely  lost  sight  of; 
viz.  that  if  the  margins  of  each  end  of  the  divided  bowel  arc  but 
aecm'ately  adjusted  to  each  other,  and  maintained  in  perfect  appo- 
Bition  by  sutures  (whctlier  the  mucous  or  serous  surfaces  be  made 
to  touch),  the  divided  portions  are  united  at  first,  not  by  any  art 
of  union  betieeen  the  surfaces  in  contact,  but  by  the  efiiision  of  6brina 
around  the  once  sepai'ated,  but  now  appmsimated  and  contignous 
extremities ;  and  thus  does  this  fibrine  not  onlv  maintain  their  t 
junction,  but  it  also,  by  adhesions,  fi.xes  tlie  injured  portion  of  bowel  to 
the  adjacent  surfaces  of  peritonieum,  either  visceral  or  parietal.  When 
the  Surgeon  finds  that  a  wound  of  tlie  bowel  amounts  to  entire  divi- 
sion of  the  gut,  he  may  at  once  fix  tlie  div'ided  portions  in  contact 
with  each  other,  with  silk  sutures ;  and  Uien  return  the  intestina 
into  the  abdomen.  Or  else  he  should  lose  no  time  in  securing  the 
edges  of  the  wound  of  the  inl«stine  to  the  margin  of  tJio  external 
one,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  formation  of  adhesions  between  the  ad- 
jacent surfitoes  of  both,  and  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any 
f^ulcnt  contents  escaping  into  the  peritoneal  cavi^.  In  compIotA 
division  of  the  bowel,  such  treatment  is  to  be  preferred.  Its  efl'ect  is 
necessarily  the  establishment  of  an  artificial  anus  in  the  first  in- 
stance"  The  following  points  should  guide  us  in  the  choice  be- 
tween these  two  methods  of  dealing  with  an  entire  division  of  the 
intestine :  that,  if  the  division  bo  caused  by  a  clean  sharp  instm. 
mcnt,  the  extremities  may  be  brought  entirely  together,  with  su- 
tures; but  if  the  sepai'ation  be  the  result  of  an  irregular  lacerated 
wound,  as  from  gun-shot,  &c.,  then  we  shotdd  not  hesitate  to  fix 
the  edges  to  the  external  wound,  and  risk  the  chance  of  an  artifi- 
cial anus. 

If  the  divided  extremities  be  brought  togeOier  by  sutures,  and 
replaced  in  the  abdomen,  the  injured  portion  of  bowel  need  not  be 
retained  by  ligature  at  the  external  wound,  for,  as  a  general  rulej 
the  one  has  been  found  to  remain  in  contact  with  the  other ;  and 
when  perfect  occlusion  of  the  cut  surfaces  has  not  occurred,  but 
some  escape  of  tlio  contents  of  tlie  bowel  taken  place,  tliat  elTusioa 


a  forms  a  separate  section. 
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has  passed  through  the  external  wound ;  the  adhesions  within  have 
prevented  internal  extravasation. 

Let  us  now  consider  by  what  steps  reparation  occurs  In  a  wound 
of  tlie  intestine,  subsequent  to  the  apphcation  of  ligature  or  sutures. 
The  results  of  all  recorded  exi)eriments  prove  thin:  that  there  rapidly 
tiikes  ])lace  an  effusion  of  fibrino  on  the  surface  of  the  peritonaeum 
around  the  wound.  Tliis  ett^used  fibrine  soon  agglutinates  the 
wounded  portion  of  intestine  to  the  adjacent  surface  of  perito- 
naeum, and  thus  covers  in  the  suture,  and  shuts  it  out  from  the  gene- 
ral cuvity  of  the  peritonajum.  Tlie  ligature  or  suture  applied  to  the 
wound,  in  the  mean  time  has  commenced  to  destroy  the  small  por- 
tion of  bowel  which  is  surrounded  by  the  silk, — that  portion  of 
the  gut  is  either  killed  by  the  ligature,  or  all  tlie  coats  ulcerate 
tlu'ough,  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  the  suture.  The  death  of 
the  part  in  the  first,  or  the  ulceration  of  the  part  in  the  second 
instance,  are  processes  which  travel  from  without  towards  the  interior 
of  the  bowel.  Exteriorly ^  either  process  is  limited  by  the  effused 
l\Tnph.  Intemallf/y  there  is  nothing  to  stay  either  one  or  the  other. 
Either  is  continued  until  death,  or  tlie  act  of  destruction  (ulceration), 
is  completed.  The  mucous  lining  of  the  intestine  is  included  with 
the  other  coats  in  the  grasp  of  the  silk  ligature  or  suture ;  and  when 
the  last  remaining  portion  of  the  wall  has  been  cut  through  by  the 
action  of  one  or  the  other,  the  knotted  silk  drops  into  the  bowel,  and 
passes  away  witli  its  contents. 

Tlius  much,  therefore,  is  evident;  first,  that,  soon  after  the  appli- 
eaticm  of  a  Ugature  or  suture  to  any  portion  of  intestine,  fibrine  is 
etiuseil  on  its  surface,  and  tlie  ligature  becomes  thus  shut  out  from 
the  peritoneal  sac:  secondly,  the  ligature  as  soon  commences  to 
destroy  that  portion  of  bowel  which  is  surrounded  by  the  silk : 
thirdly,  that,  as  the  mucous  membrane  (forming  one  of  the  layers  of 
that  portion)  dies,  or  ulcerates,  it  opens  inwards  a  path  of  escape 
for  the  ligature,  which  is  only  complete  when  each  coat  of  the  bit  of 
intestine  is  entirely  cut  tlirough :  and,  foiui;lily,  that  this  path  opens 
into  the  bowel ;  not  from  it. 

Mr.  Travers  tied  a  ligature  round  the  duodenum  of  a  dog,  so  as 
completely  to  obstruct  the  intestine.  This  was  returned  into  the  ab- 
domen, and  tlie  wound  closed.  On  the  fifth  day,  the  dog  passed  a 
copious  stool ;  and  he  recovered  entirely  from  all  effects  of  tlie  liga- 
ture. He  was  killed  on  the  fifteenth  day.  Tlie  woimd  of  the  duo- 
denum, produced  by  the  ligature,  was  entirely  closed.  Omentum  was 
adherent  to  the  surface  at  the  part  to  which  the  ligature  had  been  ap- 
plied.   The  gut,  when  laid  open,  was  marked  by  a  transverse  fissure 
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at  the  seat  of  ligature.  The  ligature  had  passed  away  entirely.*  The 
wound  is  tlius  closed ;  the  ligature  lias  escaped ;  and  tlie  injui*ed  })or- 
tion  of  bowel  is  adherent  to  the  abdominal  wall,  or  some  adjacent  vis- 
cera. What  has  become  of  the  everted  edges  of  the  nmeous  nieni- 
brane  ?  Are  the  surfaces  united,  face  to  face,  or  so  inverted  as  to 
allow  the  wounded  intestine  to  unite  at  its  eilges  ?  Mr.  Travers  wus 
evidently  not  satisfied  on  this  point.  Ho  observes,  '*  The  opi)osed 
villous  surfaces,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  neither  adhere  nor 
become  consolidated  by  granulation;  so  tliat  the  uiterstice  marking 
the  division,  internally,  is  probably  never  obliterated." 

Observation  of  wounds  in  mucous  membranes  of  otlier  parts  does 
not  allow  the  author  to  agree  with  these  remarks ;  nor  does  Mr. 
Travers  appear  to  have  had  po»Uive  evidence,  to  enable  him  to  decide 
unhesitatingly  that  such  union  could  not,  or  did  not,  occur.  Drs. 
Gross  and  Peterquin  arrived  at  tlio  conclusion  that  union  does  occur 
between  the  edges  of  the  divided  mucous  membrane,  and  that  the 
former  position  of  the  gap,  after  a  time,  is  only  indicated  by  a  line 
of  cicatrix. 

The  treatment  subsequent  to  the  replacement  of  the  injured  in- 
testine should  be  similar  to  that  sketched  out  in  our  observations  on 
wounds  of  the  abdomen.  Punctures  or  wounds  of  the  intestine 
must  always  be  considered  as  very  dangerous  in  their  character,  an<.l 
are  very  frequently  fatal  in  their  result ;  and  an  entire  division  of 
the  bowel  is  generally  fatal. 

Wou7ids  of  the  sfamach^  with  protrusion,  are  much  more  rare  than 
wounds  of  the  intestines.  The  treatment  of  woimds  of  the  stomach 
should  be  guided  by  principles  similar  to  those  which  apply  to 
wounds  of  intestines :  though,  if  the  wound  be  large,  it  would  be  best 
to  secure  its  edges  to  the  externa^  one,  rather  tlian  apply  sutiu'cs 
and  simply  return  the  protruded  portion  into  the  abdomen.  A 
large  wound  so  treated  would,  for  a  time  at  least,  be  foUowod  by 
gastric  fistula. 

Wounds  of  the  viscera  which  occur  in  penetrating  wounds 
through  the  abdominal  wall,  may  be  said  to  be  decidedly  more 
formidable  than  those  just  considered. 

Punctured  wounds  of  the  stomach  or  mtestines,  if  small,  are  not 
necessarily  followed  by  effusion.  K  the  stomach  be  empty,  in  all 
j)robability  effiision  will  not  take  place.  Inflammation  rapidly  causes 
the  aperture  to  adhere  to  some  adjacent  surface  of  peritonaeum,  and 
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thus  oeclu<les  the  opening  on  the  peritoneal  surface.  If.  the  stomach 
be  full,  extravasation  of  its  contents  into  the  cavity  of  the  peritonaium 
18  apt  to  occur ;  but  this  complication  need  not  necessarily  take  place, 
for  vomiting  rai)i(lly  supen'cnes  upon  wounds  of  the  stomach,  and 
soon  empties  it  of  its  contents* ;  blood  would  be  mixed  with  the  fluid 
tlirown  up,  or  large  quantities  of  blood  alone  vomitecL  With  escape 
of  the  contents  into  the  peritonanun,  there  would  follow  all  the  most 
severe  symptoms  described  in  cases  of  rupture  of  the  stomach.  If 
the  wound  be  across  the  lesser  or  greater  curAature,  very  abundant 
lia?morrhage  will  be  ])rcsent,  either  into  the  stomach,  or  into  the 
peritoneal  sac.  Tlie  danger  in  a  wound  of  the  stomach  is  greatly 
lessened  when  its  contents  are  observed  to  escajx)  externally ;  and 
though,  in  such  cases,  life  hangs  by  a  tlu'cad,  instances  have  occurred 
of  such  wounds  terminating  in  gastric  fistula),  from  union  of  the 
margins  of  the  internal  with  the  external  opening;  so  that  the 
patient  survived  the  accident. 

Dr.  Miu-cet  has  several  times  succeeded  in  establisliing  gastric 
fistula?,  by  ojKJuing  tlio  alidomen  of  dogs,  and  drawing  the  surface 
of  the  stomach  to  the  wound,  and  there  fixing  the  coats  with  sutiu*es ; 
an  opening  then  made  into  the  stomach  allowed  a  silver  tul)e  to  be 
intn)duced  and  made  fast  in  the  oi)ening.  The  care  with  which  the 
o]»eration  is  performed  in  a  gi*eat  measure  influences  the  recovery 
of  the  animal ;  it  is  requisite  not  to  disturb  the  parts  nmcli,  and  not 
to  allow  the  escape  of  the  least  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
into  the  i)critonieum ;  otherwise,  the  animal  dies.  Dr.  Marcet  states, 
that  it  reiiuires  a  strong,  hardy  animal  to  recover  from  this  opera- 
ti(m ;  and  generally,  when  recovery  luis  taken  place,  the  animal 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  worse  for  the  fistula :  escajK)  of  the  gastric 
fluid  is  controlled  by  a  cork  inserted  into  the  silver  tube.  The  latter 
is  fastencnl  into  the  wound,  most  eft'ectually,  by  an  ingenious  method 
adopted  by  Dr.  Marcet.  Two  dogs,  in  each  of  whose  stomachs  a 
fistula  had  been  formed,  survival  more  than  twelve  months,  and 
api)eared  healthy  and  in  good  condition. 

It  will  always  be  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  stomach  is 
implicated  in  a  penetrating  wound,  unless  there  be  escai)e  of  the 
contents  through  the  external  wound,  or  there  be  blood  vomited. 
The  trc»atnuMit,  therefore,  nmst  dej)end  on  the  symptoms.  No  inter- 
ference slumld  be  permitted  with  the  external  wound,  if  the  contents 
are  pjtssiiig  through  it.  The  stomach  should  be  kept  empty,  and  the 
patient  noui'ished  entirely  by  enemata  of  beef-tea  or  soup.  If  there 
be  no  evidence  of  escape  of  the  contents,  but  it  be  sus]>ected  that 
the  latter  have  passed  into  the  ]>eritona}um,  as  evidenced  by  the 
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severity  of  pain  and  other  symptoms,  no  treatment  is  available  to 
save  life ;  and,  in  such  a  case,  we  have  only  to  endeavour  to  miti- 
gate suffering. 

Punctured  wounds  of  the  intestine  from  penetration  of  the  ab- 
dominal wall  by  a  sharp  intrument,  are  not  so  serious  as  similar 
wounds  of  the  stomach.  Such  small  wounds  do  not  generally 
permit  extravasation  of  the  contents,  as  the  opening  is  soon  ])lugged 
by  the  mucous  membrane.  But  larger  wounds  are  much  more 
fetal,  unless  the  internal  wound  be  in  apposition  with  the  exter- 
nal one,  so  that  the  contents  of  the  bowel  may  escape  externally. 
In  such  a  case,  the  wound  should  not  be  interfered  with.  Artificial 
anus  for  a  time  may  be  established,  and  so  far  immediate  danger  is 
lessened,  if  not  removed.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  what  portion 
of  bowel  may  have  been  wounded  in  a  penetrating  wound  of  the 
belly,  or  whether  several  portions  are  not  impUcated  in  the  injury. 
The  external  wound  is  no  guide  to  us  in  this  respect  If  the  wound 
of  the  intestine  be  very  smaU,  there  may  occur  but  very  slight 
symptoms  to  indicate  its  existence ;  but  if  large,  or  if  there  be  several 
wounds,  then  blood  will  probably  be  observed  in  the  motions  ;  and 
pain,  vomiting,  and  other  severe  symptoms,  will  soon  indicate  the 
alarming  character  of  the  local  damage.  As  a  rule,  wounds  of  the 
small  intestine  are  more  serious,  ceteris  paribus^  than  wounds  of 
the  large.  In  a  wound  of  the  latter,  the  escape  of  the  contents  ex- 
ternally is  more  probable,  and  more  ready,  on  account  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  bowel  being  much  limited,  and  the  aperture  conse- 
quently more  fixed.  The  escape  of  fiecal  matter  into  the  perito- 
naeum depends  much  on  the  state  of  the  bowel ;  even  with  a  large 
wound  in  an  empty  intestine,  Mr.  Travers  found  that  extravasa- 
tion did  not  necessarily  occur  at  the  time  of  the  injury.  With 
regard  to  the  treatment  of  wounds  of  the  intestine  within  the 
abdomen,  whether  punctured,  or  incised,  or  lacerated  (gun-shot), 
we  need  say  little  more  than  that  great  attention  is  to  be  paid  to 
the  external  wound.  Any  hope  of  recovery  rests  in  tlie  chances 
that,  if  the  wound  of  the  intestine  be  small,  no  escape  of  contents 
will  have  occurred ;  or  if  the  wound  be  large,  that  the  escape 
will  be  external.  If  the  first  condition  be  suspected,  we  need  only 
simply  dress  the  external  wound.  If  the  second  be  manifest,  the 
external  wound  must  be  lefl  open, — it  is  the  safety-valve  of  life  in 
such  an  injury, — and  its  premature  closure  might  most  unexpectedly 
and  rapidly  cause  the  death  of  the  patient 

Wounds  of  the  liver,  spleen,  and  kidney  are  dangerous,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  haemorrhage,  rather  than  from  other  cir- 
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cumstances.  As  it  would  be  impossiblo  to  detcrmino  the  fact  of 
injury  of  eitlier  the  liver  or  spleen  in  a  punctured  wound,  wo  need 
not  enter  further  into  the  question,  beyond  stating  thus  much,  that, 
if  hfvmorrhcuje  be  not  fatal,  there  is  no  reason  the  patient  should 
not  recover.     Hieniorrhage  w^ill  be  indicated  by  collapse,  &c. 

Wounds  of  the  kidneif  or  bladder  will  be  suspected  from  blood  in 
the  urine.  When  the  latter  viscus  is  injured,  as  a  rule,  the  case 
will  prove  fatiil  if  urine  has  entered  the  flac  of  the  peritona?um.     See 

InJ LOUIES  OF  THE  PeLVIS. 

In  concluding  his  remarks  on  this  portion  of  the  subject,  which 
embraces  the  consideration  of  wounds  of  the  viscera,  the  effects  of 
those  woiuids,  and  their  treatment,  the  author  ventures  to  hope  that 
the  reader  will  derive  some  assistance  from  the  following  general 
summary — a  kind  of  index  of  results  attendant  upon  these  injiu*ies : 

1.  That  a  rupture  of  stomach  or  intestine,  without  external  woundj 
is  a  fatal  lesion ;  more  fatal  than  when  lesion  of  either  viscus  occurs 
with  e.i'teimal  wound, 

2.  That  when  rupture  of  liver  or  spleen  is  fatal,  death  is  generally 
the  result  of  haemorrhage.  Rupture  of  the  gall-bladder  is  always  fataL 

3.  That  when  ruj)ture  of  {\\e  kidney  proves  fatal,  death,  when 
occun-ing  early,  is  the  result  of  luemorrhage ;  when  occurring  later, 
is  the  residt  of  extravasation  of  urine. 

4.  That  recovery  from  ruj)ture  of  the  liver,  spleen,  or  kidney  is 
not  improbable  nor  uncommon. 

5.  niat  a  wound  of  the  peritonsxjum,  without  bruise  or  laceration 
of  tissues,  is  by  no  means  necessarily  fatal. 

6.  That  a  protrusion  of  intestine,  or  portion  of  other  viscera,  if 
the  protruded  ])art  be  not  bruised,  nor  long  exposed,  need  not  ne- 
cessarily prove  fatal. 

7.  That  a  wound  of  protruded  intestine  or  stomach,  if  small, 
should  be  secured  by  ligature — if  liu'ge,  by  sutures ;  and  the  pro- 
truded viscus  returned  into  the  abdomen.  Tlie  former  lesion  may 
terminate  in  recovery'- ;  "  but  wounds  amounting  to  direct  division 
of  the  canal  are  irreparable,"*  unless  ai*tificial  anus  be  established. 

8.  That  a  punctured  wound  of  viscera  is  more  dangerous  than  a 
wound  with  protrusion — less  dangerous  than  rupture  without  ex- 
ternal wound ;  that  the  danger  is  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  in- 
ternal wound ;  and  that  an  artificial  anus  offers  the  best  prospect 
of  recovery  when  the  wound  is  extensive. 


*  Tiuvci-8,  p.  133. 
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Fistula  of  the  Stomach. 

Hennen,  in  his  work  on  Military  Surfrerjfj  obeerves,  that  "  .wounds 
of  the  stomach  are  extremely  ilant^erous,  though  not  mortal ;"'  and 
he  adds,  that,  aceording  to  M.  Percy's  (4>sen~ations,  only  four  or 
five  out  of  twenty  recover.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  pro- 
spect of  recoven'  ailer  a  wound  of  the  stomacli.  Kecovery  may, 
in  the  fin>t  instance,  occur  from  immediate  blocking  u])  of  the 
internal  wound,  and  unicm  of  the  external  one  by  first  intention ; 
or  recover)'  may  be  qualified  to  this  extent,  that  the  two  wounds 
become  soon  united  to  each  other  by  their  margins,  but  leave  an 
opening  tlu*ough  the  walls  of  die  stomach  and  the  external  parts. 
An  escape  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  takes  place  through  this 
opening,  which  may  continue  stationary  for  an  indefinite  time; 
such  an  opening  constitutes  a  pa^tric  jisiula — fistula  ventriculi 
externa;  and  we  now  propose  to  consider  its  conditions  and 
treatment. 

Tliat  the  occurrence  of  a  gastric  fistula,  or  its  persistence,  is 
not  incompatible  with  life,  or  even  healtli,  is  a  fact  so  satisfac- 
torily authenticated,  tliat  it  requires  no  confirmation  on  our  part 
to  establish  it.  We  shall  have  to  refer  to  cases  which  afford  ample 
and  conclusive  evidence,  not  only  of  the  tbrmation,  but  the  dura- 
tion of  these  fisttdse  over  many  years.  A  fistula  of  tlie  stomach 
occurs  on  the  escape  of  its  contents  externally,  through  a  lacerated 
or  incised  or  punctured  wound,  after  the  internal  and  external 
wounds  have  become  blended  by  their  margins  into  one  opening ; 
or  the  fistula  may  be  the  result  of  ulceration  of  tlio  stomach,  fol- 
flowed  by  adhesion  of  the  opposed  {x^ritoneal  surfaces,  and  ultimate 
perforation  of  the  abdominal  wall ;  or  the  consequence  of  a  for- 
eign IkkIv  making  its  way  through  tlie  visceral  and  abdominal 
parietes;  or  the  result  of  abscess;  or  the  effect  of  malignant 
ulceration. 

When  the  wound,  w^hich  allows  the  escape  tJf  fluid  and  food 
from  the  stomach,  has  become  clean  and  healthy,  granidation  slowly 
produces  a  continuous  smooth  cicatrix  between  the  outer  skin  and 
inner  mucous  surface  of  the  stomach.  Tliis  is,  however,  generally 
rather  a  tedjous  process,  the  cicatrisation  being  frequently  inter- 
rupted by  painful  excoriation  and  idceration,  caused  by  the  exces- 
sively irritating  quality  of  the  fluids  constantly  oozing  out^  But  for 
a  time  the  opening  gradually  contracts.  If  originally  small,  it  may 
close  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks ;  if  not  small,  it  will  probably  re- 
main open  many  months; — it  may  remain  fistulous  for  many  years. 
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Tlie  first  difficulty  with  wliich  the  Surgeon  most  probably  will 
have  to  contend,  will  be  the  escape  of  the  food ;  the  second,  will  be 
the  prolapse  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  escape  of  the  food  will 
dei)end,  in  amount,  on  the  size  of  the  opening ;  the  loss  may  be  so 
great,  that  sustenance  becomes  a  question  of  moment;  and  then 
recourse  must  be  had  to  nourishing  enemata.  It  is  never  desir- 
able to  plug  the  fistula  to  prevent  escape  of  food,  for  the  action  of 
the  plug  is  invariably  to  dilate  the  opening.  A  compress  over  the 
opening  is  tlie  best  application*  for  the  piu^)ose  of  moderating  the 
escape ;  and  sometimes  tliis  treatment  will  succeod  almost  entirely 
in  effecting  the  desired  object. 

The  prolapse  of  the  mucous  membrane  will  depend  very  much 
on  the  size  of  the  opening,  as  also  somewhat  on  the  part  of  the 
stomach  implicated  in  the  fistula.  If  tlie  opening  be  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  large  extremity,  the  prolapse  will  probably  be  but 
slight ;  whereas  if  the  ojxjning  be  towards  the  lower  part,  or  pyloric 
extremity,  the  protrusion  will  be  more  troublesome.  However,  pro- 
lapse of  the  mucous  membrane  docs  not  generally  offer  any  difficulty 
in  treatment ;  it  is  usually  readily  returned,  but  requires  slight 
pressure  to  keep  it  fi'om  escaping  through  the  fistida, 

Tlie  following  well-known  case  so  well  illustrates  the  points 
above  alluded  to,  that  we  cannot  help  introducing  it  shortly,  for 
that  puqKjse.  Alexis  St -Martin,  aged  eighteen,  was  wounded  by 
a  musket  on  tlie  Icfl  side,  when  about  a  yard  from  tlie  muzzle. 
Tlie  shot  blew  off  the  integuments  and  muscles,  to  tlie  size  of  the 
hand,  fractured  and  carried  away  the  anterior  half  of  the  sixth  rib, 
frjictured  the  fiflh  rib,  lacerated  the  lower  part  of  the  lefl  lung  and 
the  diaphragm,  and  perforated  tlie  stomach.  On  the  sloughs  sepa- 
rating, a  j)erforation  large  enough  to  admit  the  middle  finger  was 
observed  in  the  stomach  (besides  other  injuries,  which  do  not  bear 
on  this  question).  For  seventeen  days  every  thing  sicallcwed  passed 
out  through  tlie  wound;  and  the  patient  was  kept  alive  chiefly  by 
nourishing  injections.  At  every  dressing  of  the  wound,  the  con- 
tLMits  of  the  stomach  flowed  out ;  its  coats  frequently  became  everted, 
or  protruded  so  far  as  to  equal  in  size  a  hen's  egg,  but  were 
easily  returned.  Afler  the  fourth  week  the  lad's  healtli  was  quite 
restored.  For  some  months  the  food  could  be  retained  only  by 
wearing  a  compress  and  bandage ;  then  a  small  fold  or  doubling  of 
the  villous  coat  began  to  appear,  which  gra<lually  increased  till  it 
filled  the  aperture  and  acted  as  a  valve,  wliile  it  admitted  of  being 
pushed  buck  by  the  finger  fi'om  without  The  wound  was  inflicted 
in  Jmie  1822,  and  St -Martin  was  alive  in  March  1833.      Tlio 
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orifice  of  the  wound  was  then  in  the  same  state  as  in  1824,  Wino: 
about  two  inches  and  a  half  in  circumference.  Wlien  the  stomai^h 
was  entirely  empty,  the  valve  was  generally  forced  out  through  the 
orifice,  together  with  a  j)ortion  of  the  mucous  membrane  equal  in 
bulk  to  a  hen's  «gg.  After  he  had  slept  for  a  few  hours  on  the  left 
side,  the  protruded  portion  became  so  much  larger  as  to  spread 
over  the  neighbouring  integuments  five  or  six  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  fairly  exhibited  the  natural  rugae,  villous  membrane,  and 
mucous  coat  lining  the  gastric  cavity.* 

In  the  Med.-Chir.  Tfuns.  vol.  xli.,  a  case  is  related  bv  Dr. 
Murchison,  of  a  woman  aged  thirty-four,  in  whom  a  fistula  was 
occasioned  by  the  continued  pressure  of  a  copper  coin  over  the 
epigastric  region ;  ulceration  was  set  up ;  and  the  pressure,  con- 
stantly applied  to  the  surface  of  the  ulcer,  at  last  effected  a  commu- 
nication from  without  into  the  cavity  of  the  stomach.  Dr.  Murchison 
has  added  to  the  particulars  of  tliis  case  a  short  table  of  cases  of  gastric 
fistulas,  many  of  them  the  result  of  disease  commencing  fi'om  within. 

The  treatment  of  a  gastric  fistida  should,  in  the  eai'ly  days  of  its 
occurrence,  be  most  simple.  The  parts  should  be  kept  scrupulously 
clean,  and  the  compress  and  bandage  and  other  dressings  frequently 
changed;  lint,  moistened  with  tepid  water,  is  tlie  simplest  and 
most  cleanly  dressing,  and  should  be  used  as  soon  as  the  wound  has 
commenced  to  granulate  ;  and  as  long  as  there  is  any  tendency  to 
contraction  nature  should  be  i>ennitted  to  j)ursue  her  course  unmo- 
lested.    Frequently,  such  fistula?  will  close  without  our  interference. 

\VTien  all  further  prospect  of  closure  is  at  an  end,  when  contrac- 
tion of  tlie  orifice  of  the  fistula  apjMJars  to  have  been  carried  to  the 
utmost,  and  the  fistula  indicates  that,  without  some  surgical  assivst- 
ance,  it  may  remain  patulous  for  the  period  of  the  patient's  life,  then  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  tlie  Surgeon  to  endeavour  to  assist  in  the  closure 
of  the  orifice ;  otherwise  the  fistula  will  last  for  years.  Ilicherand 
mentions  one  extending  over  a  period  of  nine  years.  In  Bailor's 
Dissertations  two  cases  are  recorded,  one  by  Etmuller,  in  wliich  the 
fistida  continued  open  for  ten  years  ;  another  by  Wenker,  in  which 
it  remained  patulous  for  twenty-seven  years.  Under  such  pros- 
pects the  presence  of  a  gastric  fistula  becomes  a  grave  evil,  and 
all  practicable  efforts  should  bo  made  to  relieve  the  patient. 
Tlie  prospect  of  closure  held  out  by  a  plastic  operation  is 
such,  that  we  may  attempt  by  repeated  operations  to  close  the 

*  For  the  further  interesting  pailiculai's  of  this  case,  we  must  refer  our 
readei-8  to  Dr.  Beaumont's  Experiments  and  Observations  on  the  Oastric  Juice, 
and  the  Physiology  of  Digestion, 
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orifice,  even  should  the  first  prove  unsueeessfuL  Dr.  Middel- 
dorptt*  has  related  a  ease,  in  which  ho  lately  succeeded  in  almost 
entirely  closhig  a  gastric  fistula  (apparently  the  result  of  some 
ulcerative  process  in  the  stomach) ^  which  had  existed  some  five 
jears.  A  flap  of  skin  was  brought  up  from  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  opening,  and  fixed  to  its  edges  by  sutures.  The  whole  of  the 
surfaces  united,  with  the  exception  of  a  point  the  size  of  half  a  pin's 
head.  As  this  fistula  happened  to  be  situated  between  the  cartilages 
of  the  sixth  and  seventh  ribs  on  the  left  side,  it  was  in  an  unfavour- 
able position  for  contraction,  and  in  an  equally  unfavourable  part 
for  the  success  of  any  attempts  made  to  close  it.  Tlie  almost  com- 
j)lete  success  of  Dr.  Middeldorpft*  is  very  encouraging,  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  he  has  related ;  and  should  lead  us  to  anti- 
cipato  conij)lete  relief  from  a  similar  operation,  were  the  fistula  situ- 
ated below  the  cartihiges  of  the  ribs,  and  in  a  situation  in  which  the 
tissues  yield  more  readily.  Sometimes  one  or  two  sinuses  burrow 
round  an  abdominal  fistula ;  should  such  exist,  they  should  be  laid 
o]>en  before  the  attem])t  is  made  to  close  the  prmcipal  artificial 
aperture. 

Fistula'  of  the  gall-bladder  may  be  the  result  of  abscess  caused  by 
the  presence  of  a  gall-stone.  Such  cases  are  very  rare,  nor  do  they 
rcKjuiro  nmch  more  than  a  passhig  notice.  Before  such  a  fistula  can 
form,  the  patient  must  have  had  pretty  marked  evidence  of  preWous 
mischief  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Uver  and  gall-bladder,  witli 
constitutional  disturbance  of  no  slight  character.  The  treatment,  as 
far  as  the  Surgeon  is  concerned,  should  be,  to  give  exit  to  matter  as 
soon  as  local  evidence  of  its  collection  is  in  any  degree  marked,  or 
its  existence  suspected.  Should  a  gall-stone  be  lodged  in  the 
abscess,  or  present  at  the  oj)ening,  some  degree  of  caution  is  neces- 
sjiry  in  interfering  with  it ;  but  tlie  sooner  it  can  be  removed  without 
risk,  the  earlier  will  be  the  relief  afforded  to  the  patient,  and  the 
sooner  will  the  parts  commence  to  recover.  There  may  remain  a 
fistula  with  bile  escaping  from  it  for  some  time,  but  unless  there  be 
some  marked  reason  for  surgical  interference,  it  were  better  to 
leave  the  parts  to  contract  of  themselves. 

Aktiticial  Anus. 

Artificial  anus  "  generally  results  from  loss  of  substance  conse- 
quent on  mortification  of  the  bowel  in  strangulated  hernia,  but  may 

*  lirit.  and  For,  Med.-Chir.  Rev.  Oct.  1860,  p.  546,  from  the  Wien,  Wochen- 
schrtft,  Nos.  3-6. 
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be  the  consequence  of  penetrating  wounds,  or  of  ulceration  of  the 
canal  from  internal  or  external  causes."*  Wliether  artificial  anus 
be  the  result  of  accident  or  disease,  the  conditions  which  the  opening 
may  assume,  or  the  treatment  to  be  adopted  for  its  relief,  in  either 
<?ase  cannot  vary  to  any  great  extent.  We  therefore  proj)ose  to 
consider  tlie  evil  under  both  aspects. 

As  in  lesions  of  the  stomach,  so  in  fistulous  apertures  of  the 
intestine,  there  may  be  a  small  or  large  permanent  ojxjning,  esta- 
blished by  the  union  of  the  sides  of  the  internal  wound  with  the 
circumference  of  the  wound  in  the  abdominal  parietes.  But  the 
size  of  the  fistulous  orifice,  through  wliich  escape  of  faeculent  fluid 
takes  place,  will  depend  entirely  on  the  amount  of  destruction  of 
the  intestinal  wall,  not  at  all  on  the  original  size  of  tlie  external 
wound.  In  proportion  to  the  loss  of  the  former,  there  will  bo 
experienced  a  difficulty  in  closing  the  latter,  and  in  proportion  to 
the  distance  of  the  common  orifice  fix)m  tlie  pylorus  will  the  chance 
of  immediately  saving  or  of  prolonging  life  be  increased.  For 
the  puq)08e  of  considering  the  general  features  of  an  artificial  anus 
in  its  early  condition,  we  will  assume  that,  whether  the  fistula  be 
the  result  of  wouud,  or  mortified  bowel,  or  otlier  cause,  the  orifice 
in  the  bowel  has  become  fixed  to  the  margins  of  the  external  aj^er- 
ture ;  that  all  sloughs  caused  by  injury  or  disease  have  become  sepa- 
rated ;  and  that  there  is,  at  the  opening,  a  continuous  surface  from 
the  integument  without  to  the  bowel  within.  What  characteristics 
may  we  expect  to  find  about  such  an  opening  ?  Usually  the  aperture 
will  be  more  or  less  round,  but  it  may  be  oblong  and  irregular. 
The  smaller  it  is,  as  a  rule,  the  more  circular  will  be  its  shaj)e. 
The  margin  ^dll  seldom  present  a  smooth  or  healed  condition,  but 
will  often  be  somewhat  puckered,  and  more  often  excoriated  and 
bleeding.  The  skin  surrounding  the  aperture  will  generally  be  much 
irritated,  sometimes  quite  sore,  and  often  very  sensitive  or  exqui- 
sitely painful ;  all  which  is  the  result  of  the  irritating  matters 
escaping  firom  the  gut  and  running  over  the  integuments  round 
the  fistula.  As  the  orifice  of  the  fistula  contracts,  the  surrounding 
skin  is  thrown  into  slight  ridges ;  the  fiirrows  between  wliich 
l)ecome  sometimes  deeply  ulcerated.  The  condition  of  the  orifice 
itself  will  depend  much  on  the  size  of  the  opening;  if  small,  tlie 
mucous  membrane  will  generally  be  obser\'ed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
orifice,  and  a  constant  oozing  of  faeculent  matter  and  intestinal  mucus 
will  persist  as  long  as  the  orifice  remains. 


^ 


*  Lawrence  on  Hernia,  p.  87U. 
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If  the  orifice  is  large,  some  amount  of  prolapse  will  constantly 
occur  through  the  fistula ;  but  when  the  intestine  retains  its  proper 
position  within  the  abdomen,  from  the  posterior  wall  of  the  fistula 
will  be  observed  a  fold  of  membrane  —  its  thin  edge  projecting 
towards  the  outlet  If  the  destruction  of  tlie  bowel  has  been  exten- 
sive ;  for  instance,  if  the  bowel  has  been  divided,  and  the  divided 
extremities  have  become  attached  to  the  external  wound ;  or  if  tliree- 
fourths  of  the  wall  of  the  intestine  has  been  lost  by  slough,  or  shot 
away,  and  artificial  anus  has  been  formed,  then  we  shall  be  able  to 
observe  distinctly  the  upjHjr  and  lower  orifices  of  the  bowel,  and  be- 
tween them  the  fold  of  mucous  membrane  will  be  seen  project- 
ing almost  to  the  level  of  the  external  outlet ;  in  fact,  so  as  to  form 
a  distinct  and  prominent  partition  which  extends  from  behind  for- 
wanla,  between  the  ojxjnings  of  the  upper  and  lower  portions  of 
the  gut  In  j)ro|K)rtion  to  the  j)rojection  of  this  fold  into  the  wound, 
so  is  the  olxst  ruction  to  the  passage  of  the  contents  from  one  o])ening  to 
the  other.  Tlie  fold  may  even,  and  often  does,  project  sufficiently  to 
lap  over  the  lower  opening,  and  then  will  conduct  the  whole  of  the 
contents  of  the  uj)jx?r  division  of  the  bowel  directly  outwards  tlirough 
the  artificial  anus.  Thfi  fold,  to  which  we  have  now  drawn  attention, 
constitutes  an  im])ortant  feature  in  the  ultimate  condition  and  in  the 
treatment  of  artificial  anus ;  to  this  fact  we  shall  refer  ])resently. 

Such,  then,  are  the  general  external  characteristics  of  artificial 
anus.  We  have  now  to  examine  the  conditions,  within  the  abdo- 
men, of  the  portion  of  bowel  implicated  in  the  oj)eiiing.  If  we 
trace  a  convolution  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  intestine  towards 
8uch  an  ai>eii:iire,  on  approaching  tlie  latter,  tlie  bowel  will  be 
obsencd,  within  the  last  few  inches,  to  form  an  angle  more  or 
less  acute  with  the  portion  of  intestine  which  forms  the  com- 
mencement of  tlio  lower  division.  According  to  the  amount  of 
destruction  of  the  bowel,  and  the  prominence  of  the  fold  of  mucous 
membrane  within  the  wound,  will  be  the  aeuteness  of  tlie  internal 
angle ;  and  if  the  angle  be  verj'  acute,  in  consecjuenco  of  extensive 
dcstniction,  the  jHjrtions  of  bowel  forming  the  angle  will  lie  more 
or  less  side  by  side,  or  sometimes  cross  each  other,  as  they  approach 
the  fistuliu  The  serous  surfaces  of  these  opposed  i>ortions  are  not 
gc»iierally  adhen'nt  to  each  other.  Intestinal  convolutions  may  dip 
down  l)etwecui  them,  and  even  push  forwards  a  serous  sac  into  the 
artificial  oiK*ning.  This  is  an  important  fact, — viz.  that  the  mass  of 
intestine  within  the  alxlomen  is  only  protected  externally,  at  the 
artificial  ojKjning',  by  the  thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  adherent  bowel. 
The  serous  surface  of  the  intestine,  where  the  latter  is  adherent  to 
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the  abdominal  wall,  is  continuous  with  the  parietal  peritonfpum  all 
round  the  false  opening ;  for  the  two  serous  surfaces,  parietal  and 
visceral,  have  become  adherent  to  each  other,  either  previous  to  the 
sloughing  of  the  bowel  in  aheniia,  or  subsequent  to  tlic  womi<l  of  the 
intestine  in  an  injury.  Tlio  adhesions,  which  unite  the  intestinal  to 
the  external  orifice,  occur  first  on  the  i>eritoneal  face  of  each  o])ening, 
and  are  at  first  slight,  but  subsequently  become  more  firm  as  they 
become  vitalised.  But  the  extent  of  such  adhesions  is  never  broad,  nor 
capable  of  offering  much  resistance  to  the  pressure  of  the  viscera 
within.  Mr.  Lawrence  justly  observes,  "  the  abdominal  cavity  is  pro- 
tected at  the  margin  of  the  opening  by  a  feeble  barrier  ;  the  extent 
of  the  adhesions  being  only  from  half  a  line  to  a  line,  sometimes,  but 
rarely,  readiing  to  half  an  inch.''*  As  tlie  membrane  covering  the 
bowel  attached  to  the  orifice  is  thus  continuous  with  the  parietal 
peritonaeum  within,  so  the  membrane  lining  the  bowel  is  continuous 
with  the  cuticle  wliich  surroimds  the  artificial  anus  without. 

Such,  then,  are  the  general  and  early  conditions  usually  found 
in  a  case  of  artificial  anus:  certain  variations  may  be  met  with, 
dependent  on  locality.  In  an  artificial  anus,  the  result  of  an  acci- 
dental wound  of  the  large  intestine,  or  the  consequence  of  an 
opening  made  into  the  colon  in  the  liunbar  region  for  the  relief  of 
obstructeil  bowel,  the  probability  is,  that  no  fold  of  mucous  mem- 
brane will  exist,  such  as  is  observed  when  any  considerable  portion  of 
the  small  intestine  has  been  destroyed.  When  the  opening  is  high  up 
and  implicates  the  jejunum,  the  fluids  which  escape  are  less  offensive 
than  when  the  opening  exists  in  the  lower  part  of  the  small  intestine. 
When  the  opening  is  in  the  large  bow^el,  the  discharge  often  consists 
of  hard  ficculent  masses,  and  is  always  of  the  character  of  that  passed 
naturally  from  the  rectum.  Within  also,  when  the  large  bowel  is 
implicated,  there  need  be  little  disturbance  of  the  natiu-al  position 
of  the  bowel ;  there  need  be  no  angle  formed  by  the  upper  and 
lower  portions  of  the  bowel  fixed  at  the  aperture ;  and  there  need 
be  no  adhesions  of  the  serous  surfaces  to  secure  the  wounded  intes- 
tine to  the  abdominal  wall,  as  the  bowel  may  liave  been  opened 
external  to  the  serous  sac 

Certain  changes  will  occur  in  an  artificial  anus,  as  time  passes 
by.     If  the  opening  was  originally  small  in  the  intestine,  the  ex- 

n orifice  will  gradually  contract,  the  escape  of  the  contents  will 
sh  in  proportion  to  the  contraction,  and,  in  some  few  weeks 
oths,  the  aperture  may  close.     K  the  aperture  in  the  intes- 
♦  Lawrence  on  Hernia,  p.  380. 
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tine  was  originally  large,  tlie  artificial  opening  will  gradually  bo- 
come  less,  iij)  to  a  certain  point,  and  then  remain  stationary  in  size. 
The  edges  will  often  become  thick  and  callous,  and  will  also  occa- 
sionally become  puckered  inwards;  at  the  same  time,  the  fold  of 
meml>rane  which  projects  from  within,  becomes  gradually  directed 
away  from  the  orifice  which  leads  into  the  upper  portion  of  the 
bowel ;  for  the  stream  of  fa^culent  matter  acts  constantly  against 
the  corresponding  surface  of  this  projection,  and  inclines  it  towards 
the  orifice  of  the  lower  portion,  sometimes  so  as  to  close  it  com- 
pletely, and  thus  effectually  prevents  the  passage  of  faeces  from  the 
upper  into  the  lower  portion  of  the  bowel.  In  proportion  to  tlie  extent 
and  pro  joction  forwards  of  this  fold,  will  the  passage  of  faeculent  fluid 
or  food  across  the  area  of  the  artificial  anus,  and  through  the  lower 
portion  of  the  intestinal  canal,  be  diminished;  the  fold  acts  as  a 
dam  across  the  natural  passage,  and  directs  the  stream  through  the 
new  aperture,  to  be  discliarged  externally.  And  as  the  facility  of 
communication  from  one  to  the  other  becomes  less,  so  the  orifice  of 
the  lower  portion  contracts,  while  that  of  the  upper  portion  oflen  be- 
comes dilated  and  thickened.  As  the  artificial  orifice  is  not  guarded 
by  a  sphincter-muscle,  the  escape  of  the  contents  is  constant,  and 
is  beyond  the  control  of  all  voluntary  efforts  or  desire.  The  pa- 
tient's health  will  become  much  deteriorated  if  the  small  intestine 
is  0|)en  far  above  the  ileo-aecal  valve ;  nutrition  is  then  but  im- 
perfectly carried  on.  The  patient  suffers  greatly  from  the  excori- 
ation caused  by  the  acridity  of  the  discharge,  the  constant  moisture 
of  the  skin,  and  the  freciuent  necessity  to  cleanse  the  womid ;  so 
that  with  a  slight  attack  of  diarrhoea,  or  other  exhausting  ailment, 
one  in  such  a  contlition  rapidly  sinks.  '^  The  prospect  of  regain- 
ing and  preserving  health  and  strength,"  observes  Mr.  LawrencCy 
^Svhon  the  contiimity  of  the  intestine  cannot  be  restored,  depends 
entirely  on  the  situation  of  the  unnatural  opening;  is  greater  in 
proj)ortion  as  that  is  nearer  to  the  inferior  end  of  the  canal,  and 
smaller  as  it  approximates  to  the  stomach." 

One  of  the  most  marked  effects  of  an  artificial  anus,  whenever 
the  fiPculent  fluids  eseiipe  entirely  through  it,  is  tliat  the  lower 
portion  of  the  bowel,  i,  e,  all  below  the  aperture,  becomes  con- 
tracted; and  in  time,  so  much  so,  as  hardly  to  be  recognisable 
as  the  intestine  of  an  adult  Tlie  tube  is,  however,  rarely  obli- 
terated. Dupuytren  mentions  a  case  wliich  occurred  in  the  Val-de- 
Grace,  in  Paris,  observed  by  M.  Begin,  and  in  which  the  lower 
portion  of  the  bowel  was  obliterated,  and  formed  a  solid  cord.  The 
portion  of  intestine  forming  the  artificial  anus  was  die  transverse 
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colon.  The  patient  was  eighty  years  of  age  when  lie  died,  and  ho 
had  suffered  from  artificial  anus  for  forty  years.  Tlic  luwer  por- 
tion of  the  rectum  was  not  quite  obliterated,  but  next  to  the  arti- 
ficial orifice,  no  trace  of  canal  was  to  be  found.* 

In  an  artificial  anus  there  is  a  constant  tendency  towards  pro- 
lapsus of  the  bowcL  There  may  also  occur  a  hernial  protrusion 
behind  or  through  the  wall  of  the  adherent  intestine,  or  between  it 
and  the  external  wound.  Tliis  is  not  frequent  Prolapsus  usually 
takes  phice  through  the  orifice  of  the  upper  portion,  and  is  a  com- 
mon occurrence  to  a  slight  extent  Grenerally  the  protruded  bowel 
is  readily  returned,  and  can  then  be  retained  by  gentle  j>ressiire 
secured  by  a  bandage  or  truss.  But  prolapsus  may  be  ver}-  exten- 
sive, and  may  even  prove  fatal.  A  patient  operated  on  by  the 
author,  in  the  autumn  of  1859,  for  strangulated  femoral  hernia, 
was  found,  when  the  sac  was  opened,  to  have  mortification  of  the 
greater  portion  of  the  circumference  of  a  piece  of  small  intestine. 
The  bowel  was  cut  open  where  dead,  and  the  protruded  intestine 
lefl  in  the  wound.  An  artificial  anus  was  thus  establislied ;  and 
though  the  patient  was  greatly  reduced,  and  extremely  ill  for  many 
days  subsequently,  she  recovered  sufficiently  to  quit  the  hospital 
about  tliree  months  afler  the  operation.  The  artificial  anus  was 
then  rather  more  contracted  than  at  first,  but  almost  all  the  faeces 
passed  externally  tlirough  the  opening.  She  gradually  gauied 
strength,  and  recovered  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  do  a  little  work. 
About  six  months  after  she  left  the  hospital,  one  afternoon  while 
lifting  some  furniture  when  cleaning  her  room,  she  felt  something 
suddenly  wrong  in  the  region  of  the  artificial  anus,  and  immediately 
experienced  great  pain.  She  was  only  able  to  get  on  to  the  bed, 
and,  being  quite  alone,  was  unable  to  procure  assistance.  She  now 
perceived  that  there  was  a  large  protrusion  at  the  artificial  anus. 
In  the  evening  her  husband  returned  home,  but  so  drunk  that  he 
could  not  be  made  to  understand  the  urgency  of  her  sufferings,  and 
would  not  consent  to  any  medical  advice  being  procured.  The  poor 
woman  passed  the  night  in  great  suffering,  and  in  the  morning 
the  husband,  having  returned  to  his  senses,  called  Dr.  Martyii  of 
Brompton  to  see  her.  Hearing  the  particulars  of  her  historj^,  Dr. 
Martyn  asked  the  author  to  visit  her.  A  large  mass  of  prolapsed 
bowel,  some  three  feet  in  length,  was  found  lying  external  to  the 
artificial  opening.  The  mucous  membrane  was  dark-coloured  and 
black  from  congestion,  and  blood  was  oozing  from  its  sur- 
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face  generally.  The  protruded  portion  of  bowel  was  thrown  into 
several  convolutions,  was  greatly  distended  and  much  solidified^ 
and  excessively  tender  when  touched.  She  was  admitted  into  St. 
George's  Hospital,  where,  after  consultation  with  Mr.  Cutler,  the 
autlior  attempted  the  reduction  of  this  really  frightftil-looking  mass 
of  prolapsed  bowel.  While  attempts  at  reduction  were  being  made 
with  extreme  care  and  much  gentleness,  a  quantity  of  intestine 
(covered  with  peritonaeum)  was  observed  to  escape  suddenly  from 
the  abdomen,  by  the  side  of  the  bowel  already  prolapsed  and  co- 
vered with  mucous  membrane.  A  double  complication  now  ex- 
isted. It  may  be  somewhat  difficult  to  appreciate  tlie  exact  pecu- 
liarities of  this  complication  without  an  illustration  in  drawing ; 
but,  to  render  the  case  more  clear,  its  various  stages  and  conditions 
are  shortly  recapitulated.  Previous  to  the  occurrence  of  the  pro- 
lapsus, the  original  openings  in  the  intestine  and  the  abdominal 
wjdl  wore  adherent  to  each  other  by  their  opix)sed  margins,  so 
that  one  common  opening,  tlie  artificial  anus,  was  the  result ;  the 
visceral  and  parietal  peritonaeum  being  continuous  with  each  other 
around  the  internal  aspect  of  the  opening.  Through  this  common 
opening,  a  portion  of  the  upper  bowel  became  prolapsed,  and  pro- 
jected externally.  This  projection  was  the  mass  covered  with  mu- 
cous membrane,  which  was  seen  in  the  first  instance.  The  pressure 
exerted  by  the  ])rotrusion  of  so  large  a  mass  of  bowel  on  the  margins 
of  the  artificial  anus,  caused  the  adhesions  between  the  two  original 
wounds  to  give  way ;  consequently  the  opening  in  the  wall  of  the 
bowel  was  no  longer  attached  to  the  abdominal  opening;  and  the 
latter  now  communicated  directly  with  the  interior  of  the  perito- 
njeum.  Tlirough  tliis  opening,  leading  into  the  cavity  of  the  peri- 
tonjcum,  the  portion  of  bowel  covered  with  peritonajum  passed  out: 
but  there  had  already  escaped,  through  the  same  external  opening, 
the  j)rolapsed  bowel.  The  following  condition  of  parts,  therefore, 
was  found  at  the  aj)erture  in  the  abdominal  wall :  a  mass  of  bowel 
(which  had  become  first  prolapsed  through  an  opening  in  its  wall) 
jirojccted  externally,  covered  with  mucous  membrane,  having  escaped 
through  the  parietal  aperture ;  and  by  the  side  of  this  portion  of 
bowel,  there  projected  a  mass  of  intestine  covered  with  peritonaeum, 
having  escaped  externally  tlirough  the  same  parietal  orifice. 

Tlie  prolapsus  was  readily  reduced,  by  drawing  upon  the  por- 
tion of  bowel  which  had  last  escaped.  The  latter  was  traced  to 
the  \xmit  where  the  invagination  commenced,  and  was  then  gently 
pulled  until  the  invaginated  portion  was  entirely  unfolded.  The 
intestine  was   then  easily   returned  into   the  abdomen,   and  the 
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original  wound  of  the  bowel  secured  to  tlie  margins  of  tbe  external 
opening  with  sutures.  The  poor  woman  was  so  much  exhausted 
by  her  prolonged  aufFerings,  that  she  expired  the  fijllowing  morn- 
ing. The  portion  of  intestine  below  the  wound  was  found  very 
much  contracted,  and  free  from  fajcidcnt  matter. 

When  hernial  protrusions  oeeur  through  an  artifieial  anus,  tho 
coverings  of  the  hernia  will  be  solely  formed  by  the  eoat^  of  the 
adherent  intestine,  mucous  membrane  outside,  and  peritomcuia 
within ;  but  should  the  hernial  protnision  bo  other  than  small,  wa 
must  anticipate  some  separation  of  the  adhesions  which  attach  th« 
orifice  of  the  bowel  to  tlio  abdominal  wall,  a^  occurred  in  tlie  ca^e 
last  described.  In  such  a  case,  the  jiressure  Bxerted  on  tha  intestine 
round  the  orifice  would  bo  very  considerable,  and  the  protruded 
sac  might  even  be  ruptured  from  this  cause. 

The  treatment  of  artifical  anus  depends  much  on  the  featm'es  of 
each  case.  ^\^cn  the  ii[M>ning  is  small,  we  need  do  little  moro  than 
require  the  patient  to  bo  kept  as  clean  as  the  circumstances  of  tlie 
caso  will  permit,  and  meanwhile  endeavour  to  restrain  the  escape  of 
fieoes  or  food  through  the  orifice,  by  the  application  of  gentle  pres- 
sure. Closure  of  tlio  opening  will  frequently  occur,  in  such  a  canej 
without  any  fiirtlier  Interference  on  the  part  of  tho  Surgeon.  A 
young  woman,  ojierated  on  for  strangulated  femoral  hernia,  by  Mr. 
Johnson  in  St  George's  Hospital,  recovered  with  an  artificial  anus 
In  the  lefl  groin.  By  degrees  the  opening  gradually  contracted; 
once  or  twice  it  appeared  closed;  again  opened;  and,  some  eight 
months  af^r  the  operation,  became  entirely  healed. 

K  the  opening  shows  no  tendency  to  close,  and  the  patient  objects 
to  operative  interference,  the  mconvenienc©  can  be  but  little  mitigated 
by  external  measures.  Pressure  offers  the  best  prospect  of  regu- 
lating somewhat  tho  escape  of  the  fiuces.  Various  arrangements 
have  been  adoptod  to  alleviate  the  distress  of  the  patient ;  receptaolea 
of  different  shapes  and  materials  have  been  so  fixed  to  tho  body,  u 
to  cover-in  the  orifice  of  the  bowel  and  receive  ita  contents  as  they 
pass  out.  But  though  much  ingenuity  has  been  exercised  upon  the 
construction  and  adaptation  of  such  ajtpliauces,  at  best  they  have  been 
ibund  but  of  trifling  service.  Mr.  Lawrence  recommends  tho  con- 
stant use  of  a  truss  to  prevent  proln[>8Us ;  and  tlie  author's  experience 
induces  him  strongly  to  advocate  the  importance  of  this  recommen- 
dation. A  ci>mprcs3  of  linen  placed  in  the  opening,  witli  a  larger 
pad  over  it,  and  a  truss  applied  over  the  wbolo,  will  in  a  great 
measure  restrain  the  cuntentfi,  as  well  as  prevent  the  protrusion  of 
tbe  bowcL 
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Tlie  relief  or  closure  of  artificial  aiius  has  been  attempted  by 
surgical  interference.  Before  alluding  to  the  measures  adopted 
for,  what  is  termed,  a  radical  cure,  we  must  shortly  refer  again  to  the 
condition  of  an  artificial  anus  which  has  baffled  the  Surgeon's 
attcmi)t  to  close  it  by  pressure.  In  such  a  case,  the  orifice  of  the 
upi)or  portion  of  the  bowel  will  bo  well  marked,  and  the  fold 
of  mucous  membrane  {^peron^  as  it  is  termed  by  French  authors) 
will  be  more  or  less  prominent  If  a  finger  can  be  passed  mto  the 
opening  of  the  upper  portion,  and  anotlier  into  that  of  the  lower 
portion  of  the  bowel,  and  the  ends  of  the  fingers  be  approximated,  they 
will  only  be  separated  at  these  two  points  by  the  opposed  walls  of  the 
intestine ;  but  for  an  instrument  to  pass  through  from  one  point  to  the 
other,  the  peritonaeum  would  have  to  be  necessarily  twice  perforated ; 
for  usually  no  adhesions  exist  between  the  serous  surfaces  corresj)ond- 
ing  to  those  points.  Tlie  cperon,  or  fold,  at  it&free  margin,  consists  of 
two  layers  of  mucous  membrane ;  but  immediately  behind  the  free 
border,  w  ill  be  formed  of  the  muscular  and  serous  layers  of  the  bowel. 

In  order  to  push  back  the  prominent  edge  of  the  eperon,  Dessault 
I):isaed  a  tent  of  linen  three  inches  in  length  into  the  intestine, 
through  an  artificial  anus  in  a  patient  under  his  care,  and  covered 
the  opening  with  a  comi)ress  and  bandage.  This  tent  he  proposed 
to  remove  twice  a  day,  to  allow  the  evacuation  of  the  fjeces;  but  he 
found  that,  after  some  noise  and  pain  in  the  bowels,  some  fluid  was 
discharged  through  the  rectum,  and  during  three  following  days 
scA'cral  motions  were  passed.  Tlie  tent  was  discontinued  on  the 
eighth  day,  and  the  opening  was  closed  by  compress,  and  supported 
by  a  truss.  The  case  quickly  recovered.  It  is  stated  that  nothing  had 
])assed  through  the  rectum  in  this  case,  from  the  time  of  the  receipt 
of  the  wound  which  pro<luced  the  artificial  anus,  until  the  treatment 
alluded  to  was  adopted  by  Dessault,  a  period  of  four  years.  This 
method  of  treatment  can  onlv  be  recommended  for  trial  in  cases  in 
which  the  internal  angle  of  the  bowel  is  not  very  acute,  and  conse- 
quently when  the  eperon  is  not  very  prominent.  In  fact,  in  such 
c;usos,  with  proper  care  and  simple  pressure,  time  will  most  probably 
insure  permanent  obliteration  of  the  artificial  opening. 

It  will  now  be  evident  that  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  closure  of 
an  artifical  anus,  wliich  defies  tlie  usual  palliative  treatment,  arise 
from  the  loss  of  intestinal  wall,  the  consequent  acuteness  of  the  an- 
gle at  which  the  portions  of  the  intestine  meet  at  tlie  aperture, 
and  the  unavoidable  prominence  of  the  iJperon  or  fold — conditions 
which  most  effectually  interfere  with  the  passage  of  faeces  into 
the  lower  division  of  the  boweL     K  the  serous  surfaces  of  the 
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two  f onion*  of  ih»?  intestine.  witLin  a  few  inohe*  of  ibe  or»r!::r.:r.  wc-r^e 
adherent  xo  each  o:h»?r,  noihin::  w«..ul*l  ar*i<ar  in<»n?  ^ii>"::!:ii.Ie  ••r 
ea.^ier  than  to  «li\ i«le  the  t-j:«>irin  iome  *ilsiikn*x  inwar*!*,  i^.iLLinvnc- 
ing  at  it.s  tree  mar jn ;  an«l  then  tL**  [-n.^es*  of  ireutsivi;!  w.-uM 
proW'!y  }je  as  safe  as  it  would  be  easy.  A  dineH.-t  ani  ir^^  .x-ci- 
miir.:ijati<'n  U-tww-n  the  uj-jvr  and  kwer  j^«rnons  of  the  l-'-wvl 
would  be  thus  immeiliately  e*iabi:?h-eJ ;  the  t-j-eron  would  l^  di— 
rtioved:  and  fa-*.**::*  wouM  How  al^n;:  the  natural  L-hajicvl  i;:««r^ 
readily  tlian  e><'"aj*  externally,  e*j--ijial]y  if  pressure  wa>  aj:.l:cJ 
over  the  oj.^nin^.  But  it  lia*  been  exj>Iaine*l  that  the  Ojier»jn 
»  formeil  merely  of  a  dnpii<?ati<:»n  of  the  messenierio  or  arLaeh^.J 
border  of  the  wounde*!  Ixiwel :  the  artificial  ajienune  woull,  in  mi»*i 
cases,  be  situate*!  in  «i:ime  jortion  of  tlie  lormer  five  surtai.^.  Tiie 
da{Jication  would  ther»?f  ire  con^i'?:.  within  the  intestine,  of  tw.-> 
larers  of  mudu*  membrane :  within  the  aUomen,  of  two  la-.vrs 
of  seroas  memb-rane.  and  intem:ei:Iiatelv  of  the  mtL<cular  and  i*!- 
lular  Croats  of  l-oweL  To  di\'ide  this  ^p^-nim  to  a  sutSeleni  eaLTeci 
to  relieve  the  obstruftion  it  j^roduces.  woul-l  nt^.'essitate  cutting  intu 
the  r-aviry  of  tlie  j^^. -ritonaum ;  for  we  should  have  to  out  thn.Ui:h 
the  serf lU*  surfaries  of  tlie  oj^po^ed  pr»rtions  of  loweL  Even  a  fur- 
ther riik  would  have  to  Ije  encountered.  There  mi^ht  be  intestinal 
eon  vrilut  ions  Innir  bt^tween  thojse  two  surfaces  of  bowel,  which  must 
necessarily  be  'livided  in  onit-r  to  secure  suliicient  increase  of  sf«ace 
in  tlie  canal ;  therefi.»re  an  instrument  carried  acrriss  the  space  ii^x-u- 
pied  by  such  convolutions  might  seriously  injure  any  jit^nion  v( 
viscera  there  inteq*os«L 

To  Dupujtren*  we  are  indebted  for  originating  a  methctd  of 
treatment  which,  perhaf'S  of  all  others.  hf>lds  out  the  prosfiet-t  of 
divi^iins:  the  efienm,  with  as  little  amount  of  risk  to  life  as  can  fios- 
fiblv  be  obtained  in  so  fi'irmidable  an  imdertakin^-  But  the  fact 
must  be  fully  apjireciated.  that  any  interference  with  this  ef-eron.  or 
prrijectin^  fold,  must  always  necessarily  be  attended  with  cvtnsider- 
able  risk  of  jtrritonitis.  and  danger  to  lite. 

•'  Restoration  is  seldom  accomplished  by  the  imited  eS.ins  of 
nature  and  art. "  writes  Ihipuytren.  •'  when  the  k^ss  extends  to 
four-fifth*,  or  to  the  entire  <ircimiference  of  the  intestine,  with  or 
without  the  mesenter\',  whatever  mav  be  ilie  extent  of  the  mischief 
in  lenirth.  The  destruction  of  the  bowel,  the  contraction  and  chancre 
of  directif»n  in  the  tube,  the  projection  of  the  ridge  and  sefitum.  are 
here  carried  to  the  greatc-st  extent,  and  constitute  an  insuperable 


*  Mt  not r€4  <iV  lAcadtmU  de  JletU^itu,  torn.  i.  1^2S. 
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obstacle  to  the  transmission  of  the  intestinal  contents  in  tlieir 
natural  eoiu^e.  If  compression  be  employed  with  sufficient  exact- 
ness to  prevent  escape  of  fieces,  symptoms  of  strangulation  are  pro- 
duced, such  as  colic,  nausea,  vomiting,  hiccup." 

Dupuytren  saw  that,  if,  without  opening  into  the  cavity  of  the 
peritonaeum,  he  could  in  extreme  cases  destroy  the  ^peron  by  any 
means  which  would  facilitate  the  passage  of  faeces  in  tlieir  natural 
course,  the  probable  result  would  be  the  closure  of  the  artificial 
anus ;  but  that,  without  the  removal  of  the  ^peron,  there  was  no 
prospect  of  relief.     Ho  determined  to  make  the  attempt,  to  establish 
a  direct  communication  bet^veen  the  upper  and  lower  portions  of 
the  gut  by  destroying  the  septum.     After  one  or  two  attempts  to 
eflect  this  by  pressure  and  ligature,  he  ultimately  made  use  of  an 
instrument,  which  he  termed  an  ent^wtome.      By  the  application  of 
this  instrument,  he  considered  tliat  the  projecting  ridge  and  septum 
might  be  desti'oyed  in  a  short  period.     It  is  here  only  requisite  to 
state,  that  this  instrument  is  so  constructed  that  it  somewhat  re- 
sembles a  pair  of  forceps,  the  blades  of  which  can  be  sej)arated  from 
each  other,  or,  when  adjusted  to  the  septum,  can  be  approximated 
by  the  action  of  a  screw,  so  closely  as  to  be  firmly  fixed  on  the  part 
embraced  in  their  grasp.     One  blade,  being  grooved,  receives  the 
edge  of  the  other,  when  the  instrument  is  closed  ;  so  tliat  any  inter- 
vening tissue,  thus  firmly  grasped,  is  so  effectually  compressed  as  to  be 
destroyed  in  a  very  short  time.     ^Mien  it  has  been  decided  to  use 
this  instrument,  "  the  first  step  is  to  find  the  two  openings  of  the 
intestine,  and  to  determiile  accurately  the  direction  taken  by  the 
con'cs])onding  portions  of  the  canal.     Usually  this  is  the  longest 
and  most  difficult  part  of  the  proceeding.     Tlie  discharge  of  the 
c^)ntcnts  generally  points  out  to  us,  without  much  trouble,  the  orifice 
and  course  of  the  upper  end.     But  greater  difficulty  is  exj)erienced 
in  discovering  the  lower.     When  the  position  of  the  openings  and 
the  course  of  the  two  portions  of  bowel  have  been  ascertained,  one 
branch  of  the  enterotome  is  introduced  into  one  end  of  the  bowel, 
and,  according  to  circumstances,  carried  to  the  depth  of  one  or  more 
inches ;  the  other  branch  is  placed  to  a  correspondhig  depth  in  the  other 
end.''*     The  blades  are  then  adjusted  and  firmly  fixed  by  the  action 
of  the  screw.      Dujmj'tren  recommended  that  the  pressure  should  at 
once  be  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  extinguish  circulation  and  life  in 
the  part  immediately ;  and,  to  prevent  circulation  being  reestablished  at 
any  point,  he  advised  the  pressure  to  be  increased  every  second  day. 


*  Dupuytrcu,  op.  cit. 
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The  application  of  the  instniment  does  not  usually  ooeasion 
much  pain,  acironling  to  Dupuytren's  statement.  Tlie  ettects  of 
the  aj)plic*ation  will  not  be  complcte<l  for  seven  or  eight  clays  ;  after 
which  the  separation  of  the  sloughs,  occasioned  by  the  strangulation 
of  the  intestinal  wall,  will  allow  the  instrument  to  be  removed  with- 
out further  trouble,  and  without  the  blades  Ijeing  opened.  "  By  the 
division  and  loss  of  substance,  the  ridge  and  the  double  septum, 
w^hich  separate  the  two  ends  of  the  bowel,  are  destroyed,  so  as  to 
reestablish  the  interrupted  commimication  between  them,  and  restore 
the  natural  course  of  the  aliment  and  faeces."*  Tliis  treatment  ap- 
pears simple  enough  and  most  rational,  when  consi<lered  merely  as  a 
mechanical  procedure ;  but  in  practice  we  must  not  be  surprised  if 
its  adoption  were  to  prove  productive  of  very  severe  symptoms  in 
manv  cases,  and  even  fatal  in  not  a  few.  In  the  first  instance,  when 
closing  the  blades  of  the  entcrotome,  we  run  the  risk  of  catching 
between  the  blades  a  portion  of  intestine  not  implicated  in  the  arti- 
ficial anus ;  and  if  we  escape  this  danger,  we  have  to  run  great  risk 
of  setting  up  peritonitis,  by  the  action  of  the  instrument  on  the  two 
surfaces  of  that  membrane  enclosed  within  the  blades.  Still,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  patient  has  to  submit 
to  a  most  loathsome  condition — great  suffering  and  continual  annoy- 
ance without  any  prospect  of  relief ;  while  in  many  cases  there  is  also 
tlie  probability  of  life  being  much  shortened,  from  the  want  of  ade- 
quate nutrition.  Tlie  Surgeon,  in  proposing  the  operation  to  a  patient, 
can  honestly  state  that  it  holds  out  the  prospect  of  permanent  benefit, 
though  its  performance  is  attended  with  considerable  risk ;  but  the 
patient  himself  should  decide  whether  to  submit  to  it,  after  having 
had  placed  before  him  all  the  reasons  for  and  against  its  adoption. 

Tlie  follo^ving  are  the  results  which  Dupuji:ren  arrived  at,  from 
his  own  experience  and  tliat  of  others,  in  tlie  use  of  the  entcrotome : 

Of  forty-one  oj)erations,  twenty-one  were  performed  by  Du- 
puytren,  and  twenty  by  other  Surgeons.  Three  cases  terminated 
fatally;  one  from  supposed  fa>cal  effusion;  one  from  peritonitis 
excited  by  the  operation.  Of  the  remaining  thirty-eight,  the  greater 
number  had  no  unpleasant  symptoms :  sonje  had  colic,  nausea,  and 
vomiting.  Fistulae,  more  or  less  extensive,  remained  in  nine ;  ren- 
dering the  constant  use  of  a  truss  necessary.  Twenty-nine  patients 
were  comj)letely  cured,  in  periods  varying  from  two  to  six  months. 

Some  doubts  have  been  expressed  by  M.  Jobertf  resj)ecting  the 
correctness  of  Dupuytren's  conclusions  regarding  the  safety  of  this 


*■  Op.  cit.  t  Traite  des  Mai.  Chir.  du  Canal  Intest,  t  ii.  p.  125. 
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operation ;  and  the  former  recommends  that,  in  the  use  of  the  in- 
strument, the  pressure  should,  in  the  first  instance  be  gradual,  and 
only  increased  us  the  sjTnptoms  permit.  He  has  observed  all  the 
symptoms  of  strangulation  follow  the  application  of  the  bliules,  when 
applied  so  firmly  as  immediately  to  destroy  the  life  of  the  part,  and 
states  that  fatal  cases  have  occurred  after  such  application. 

Surgeons  have  had  but  little  experience  in  the  application  of 
the  enterotome  in  this  country.  Fortunately  the  cases  requiring 
its  use  are  rare  in  tlie  present  day ;  but  if  we  are  permitted  to  draw 
a  conclusion  respecting  the  advantages  of  treatment  by  the  use  of 
the  enterotome,  and  the  effects  produced  by  its  application,  wo 
would  most  strongly  advocate  a  gradual,  rather  than  a  rapid  closure 
of  the  blades  in  any  case  in  which  it  was  considered  advisable  to 
employ  the  instrument 

Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Stomach  and  Intestines. 

Tlie  introduction,  whether  accidental  or  intentional,  of  foreign 
bodies  into  the  stomach,  is  a  very  common  occurrence.  Tlie  pre- 
sence of  a  foreign  body  in  the  alimentary  canal  is  generally  produc- 
tive of  serious  evils  ;  and  therefore  the  management  of  such  a  case 
is  well  woi'thy  the  utmost  consideration  of  the  medical  practitioner. 
By  the  term  "  foreign  bcxly"  is  intended  such  a  substance  as,  when 
introduced  into  the  stomach  or  bowels,  is  proof  against  the  rapidly- 
dissolving  action  of  the  gastric  fluid  ;  such  a  substance  as  retains  its 
original  size  and  general  configuration  while  lodged  within,  or 
while  passing  through,  the  intestinal  tube. 

Great  varieties  of  foreign  bodies  have  been  found  in  the  stomach 
and  intestines  after  death;  and  though  it  may  not  be  necessary 
here  to  enumerate  all,  it  will  be  foimd  desirable,  practically,  to  dis- 
tinguish certain  varieties  from  others,  and  so  to  classify  them ;  for 
according  to  their  character,  consistence,  or  shape,  they  act  more 
or  less  prejudicially  on  the  parts  which  surround  them. 

Tlie  following  classification  will  embrace  sufficiently  the  varieties 
most  frequently  met  with. 

1.  Kound  and  flat  bodies,  such  as  money,  fruit-stones,  bullets, 
pebbles,  calculi,  &c.  These  substances  are  generally  tlie  least  dan- 
gerous in  their  eff'ects. 

2.  Materials  which,  by  accumulation,  form  large  masses ;  such 
as  hair,  string,  the  husk  of  the  oat,  &c.  Such  substances  generally 
constitute  the  largest  foreign  masses  met  with  in  the  food-tube. 

3.  Sharp-pointed  or  cutting  bodies;  such  as  puis,  fish-  or  other 

VOL.  LL  HE 
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boiies,  knives,  &c.     TIiosq  are  generally  attended  by  fiital  conso- 
qaences,  if  they  become  lodged  in  tlic  stomucb  or  iutoetine. 

Foreign  bodies  may  remain  in  the  atomacli  for  a  certain  period 
witliont  producing  much  inconvenience ;  bat  generally,  when  re- 
tained, they  are  attended,  sooner  or  later,  by  eerious  if  not  fetal 
conscqnenccs.  The  treatment  of  a  case  in  which  a  foreign  body  has 
become  lodged  in  the  alimentary  canal,  gastric  or  intestinal,  must 
therefore  be  ever  a  subject  of  exti-erae  anxiety.  If  tlie  substance  be 
a  piece  of  money  or  any  other  small  body,  it  will  be  jMissed,  often 
witliout  much  discomfort,  in  the  course  of  a  few  daj-s,  somotimea 
ivithin  forty-eight  hours  of  having  been  swallowed.  But  should 
the  substance  be  a  bone,  or  other  irregular-shaped  or  uneven  masx, 
it  may  be  some  weeks  before  it  oacapes  tlirough  the  rectum;  and 
its  progress  through  the  tube  is  often  attended  by  pain,  and  some- 
times much  distress  and  suffering. 

The  early  symptoms,  iudicative  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  stomach, 
will  depend  very  much  on  tlie  shape  and  nature  of  tlie  mass.  If  it 
be  a  pin,  or  a  fiah- or  sharp  meat-tmne,  or  any  steel  instrument  pointed 
or  uneven,  the  symptoms  usually  present  will  be  pain  referred  to  the 
epigastrium — pain  sometimes  of  a  verj'  severe  character ;  a  sense  of 
weight  and  discomfort  at  the  stomach ;  oflen  a  desire  to  vomit,  or 
an  actnal  ejection  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  and  blood,  either 
mixed  witli  the  fluid  thrown  up,  or  passed  in  the  motions.  If  the  |»i- 
tient  is  thin  and  the  substance  large,  it  may  occasionally  be  detected 
tiiTough  the  abdominal  wall.  When  the  foreign  body  is  formed  by 
an  accumulation  of  hair  or  other  tissues,  introduced  into  the  stomal^ 
by  degrees  from  time  to  time,  the  8yin])toms  will  be  chiefly  those  of 
eerere  indigestion,  such  as  a  weight  and  pain  in  the  epigastric  region. 

^e  eflects  of  a  foreign  body  passed  into  the  stomach  wd  also 
differ,  according  to  the  shape  and  consistence  of  the  mass.  The 
substance  may  be  slowly  propelled  into  the  intestine,  and  tlicuoe 
esoftpe  eictemally  tlu'ough  the  natural  outlet;  or  be  retained  in 
the  intestine,  and  there  produce  fatal  mischief.  Tlie  mass  may  bo 
retained  in  the  fttomach,  producing  there  ulceration  and  perforation 
of  its  coats,  and  so  ultimately  fatal  peritonitis ;  or  peritonitis  may 
occur  as  a  consequence  of  partial  obstruction,  without  perforation. 
The  mass  rarely  remains  in  the  stomach  without  ultimBtcly  pro- 
ducing fatal  complications. 

The  treatment  of  cases,  in  which  foreign  bodies  hatve  enterod  (he 
stomneh,  must  depend  greatly  on  the  natnre  of  the  substances  lorm- 
ing  these  bodies,  as  well  as  upon  their  shape. 

There  is  nothing  more  frequently  swallowed,  and  that  intention- 
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ally,  than  pieces  of  money.  The  swindler  in  the  streets  of  London, 
in  tlie  habit  of  passing  false  coin,  when  detected  in  the  act,  will  in- 
variably endeavour  to  swallow  the  piece  of  money  intended  to  have 
been  passed,  and  will  generally  succeed  in  the  attempt,  even  if  it  be 
of  the  size  of  a  half-crown.  No  evil  effects  occur  in  such  instances. 
The  treatment  usually  pursued  by  the  maji,  in  his  own  person,  is 
peculiar  and  not  irrational  He  avoids  purgative  medicine  as  worse 
than  useless.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has  recourse  to  a  coiisti{jating 
diet,  and  feeds  for  some  days  on  hard-boiled  eggs  and  cheese,  in 
excess,  beyond  liis  usual  diet  His  theory  is,  that  tlie  more  solid  and 
copious  the  contents  of  the  bowel,  the  more  sure  is  the  piece  of 
money  to  be  caught  in  the  passing  fa'culent  matter,  and  thus  will 
bo  most  readily  pro{)elled  onwards  to  the  external  outlet  It  is 
believed,  that  jipericnt  medicine  delays  the  expulsion  of  the  coin. 

It  is  a  very  common  occurrence,  that  a  pin  placed  hi  the  mouth 
accidentally  slips  down  the  pharynx.  Not  unfixjquently  tliis  hap- 
pens with  children ;  and  the  mother,  in  her  anxiety  to  do  some- 
thing, hnmediatcly  doses  the  little  patient  with  castor-oil ;  and 
thai  seeks  medical  advice.  In  such  an  accident,  it  is  far  better 
to  avoid  purgatives ;  and  ratlier  allow  tlie  patient  to  eat  plentifully, 
so  that  the  foreign  body  may  have  the  best  chance  of  being  car- 
ried through  the  intestinal  canal,  iml)edded  in  and  surrounded  by 
fa^culent  matter.  It  were  better  to  encourage  costiveness  than 
establish  relaxation  of  the  bowels. 

A  sharp-pointed  mass  retained  for  a  time  in  tlie  stomach  or  in- 
testine, may  gnidually  penetrate  the  walls  of  the  canal,  and  ulti- 
mately escape  externally,  by  perforating  the  walls  of  the  abdomen. 
Whenever  such  a  result  is  indicated  by  pain,  and  sw^elling,  and 
redness  of  the  external  parts,  tlie  escajio  of  the  mass  may  be  has- 
tened by  a  cautioiLs  use  of  the  knife.  Previous  to  the  escai)e  of  the 
foreign  body,  adhesions  will  have  connected  the  stomach  or  intes- 
tuics  to  some  i)ortion  of  the  abdominal  wall,  and  thus  the  internal 
wound  will  be  shut  out  of  the  peritoneal  sac,  and  tlie  foreign  body 
will  ]yc  contained  in  a  cavity  of  its  own,  between  the  opening  in  tlie 
bowel  and  that  in  the  abdominal  wall ;  otherwise,  the  jiassage  of 
any  substance  through  the  walls  of  the  intestuie,  into  the  cavity  of 
the  peritonaeum,  would  set  up  \aolent  if  not  fatal  peritonitis ;  such 
as  we  witness  when  the  bowel  is  suddenly  ruptured. 

Needles  or  pins,  when  once  swallowed,  may  escape  from  the 
intestinal  tube,  travel  through  vai'ious  structures,  and  subsequently 
make  their  exit  some  distance  from  the  point  at  which  they  had  pa^ised 
tlirough  the  coats  of  the  bowoL     It  has  been  affirmed  that  persons 
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have  swallowed  whole  packets  of  needles,  and  that  at  various  tinier, 
and  in  different  parts  of  die  body,  separate  needles  ha^e  made  their 
appearance.  But  it  is  necessary  to  receive  with  some  caution  the 
evidence  of  a  patient  under  such  a  supposed  condition.  Tlie  jx»cu- 
liar  impulses  of  an  hysterical  mind  occasionally  induce  a  female 
to  practise  an  amount  of  deception  towards  the  medical  attendant, 
which  may  induce  him,  on  the  first  view  of  the  case,  to  take  for 
granted  tliat  which,  upon  careful  investigation,  would  turn  out  to 
be  fictitious. 

Tlie  more  globular  the  mass  the  greater  is  the  cliancc  of  its 
becoming  impacted  in  the  intestinal  canal,  and  producing  fatal 
obstruction  of  the  bowels.  Such  a  mass  may  pass  from  the  sto- 
mach into  the  duodenum,  and  make  some  progress  downwards  ; 
but  as  the  small  intestine  becomes  less  in  diameter  towanls  the 
iloo-«ecal  valve,  so  the  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  foreign 
body,  as  it  is  proi)elled  onwards,  increases  at  everj'  inch  of  its  pro- 
gress ;  and  if  the  size  or  shape  be  such  as  to  prevent  its  passage 
through  the  lower  j)ortion  of  the  small  intestine,  all  the  s\Tnptoiii8 
of  complete  obstruction  soon  occur.  Tliis  form  of  foreign  body 
sometimes  consists  of  a  calculus,  escaped  from  the  gnll-bladder, 
through  an  ulcerated  opening  which  communicates  with  the  duo- 
denum. Similar  results,  t.  e.  obstruction,  have  been  known  to 
occur  from  the  retention  of  calculi  formed  by  the  matting  together 
of  tlie  husks  of  the  oat,  these  particles  being  introduced  into  the 
stomach  in  that  well-known  national  food  of  the  North  called  "  oat- 
cake." Various  specimens  of  calculi  tlius  formed  are  to  be  seen 
ill  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons. 

Tlie  stomach  has  sometimes  been  found  to  contain  large  masses 
of  different  substances,  which  have  been  swallowed  by  patients 
little  by  Uttle,  until  the  accumulation  has  become  so  great  as  to  set 
up  local  irritation,  disturbance  of  the  digestive  functions,  and  fatal 
peritonitis.  In  the  35th  volume  of  the  Med.-Chir,  T/xinsactionSy 
p.  65,  the  following  case  is  recorded:  "Mrs.  B.,  in  December 
1842,  was  affected  with  haematemesis,  vomiting  a  washhand-basinful 
of  blood.  During  the  succeeding  forty-eight  hours  she  lay  in  a 
state  of  total  unconsciousness,  the  pulse  scarcely  perceptible.  Tlie 
vomiting  did  not  return,  and  slie^  slowly  recoverecL"  In  the  autumn 
of  1845  she  complained  of  frequent  sickness,  pain  in  the  epigas- 
trium, and  in  the  lefl  groin.  "A  hard  tumour  was  discovered  in 
the  lefl  iliac  fossa,  which  moved  freely  across  the  abdomen  as  she 
moved  from  side  to  side.  The  size  and  shape  of  this  tumour  were 
very  mueh  like  an  ordinary  placenta,  and  imparted  to  the  fingers  the 
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feeling  of  being  very  heavy."  Naiisea,  occasional  haematemesis, 
and  constipation,  were  the  symptoms  most  prominent  in  the  progress 
of  this  ciuse.     In  October  1850  the  patient  died. 

*^  The  stomach  contained  about  a  pint  of  semi-fluid  matter,  and 
felt  very  like  the  crop  of  a  fowl ;  the  duodenum  resembled  a  large 
sausage  stuffed  with  lead.  On  cutting  into  the  stomach,  it  was 
found  partially  filled  with  some  gruel-like  fluid,  and  in  the  lower 
half  an  immense  number  of  pins,  of  a  pur|)le-black  colour,  not  cor- 
roded, varied  in  size,  all  bent  or  broken,  many  very  pointed.  The 
pyloric  half  of  the  stomach  presented  a  remarkably  thickened  con- 
dition of  the  villous  coat,  being  highly  vascular,  and  raised  in 
rugous  elevations  like  the  stomach  of  an*  ox.  Tlie  w^eight  of  the 
j)ins  contiiined  in  the  stomach  was  nine  ounces^  An  incision  made 
into  the  duodenum  displayed  a  mass  of  pins  very  tightly  packed^  of 
various  shapes^  similar  to  those  found  in  the  stomachy  and  wlwlly 
dtstrnvting  tlie  tube.  These  weighed  a  poundy  aa  nearly  as  could  be 
ascertained" 

The  author  was  requested  by  Dr.  Blakely  Brown  to  examine 
the  body  of  a  young  woman,  at.  18,  who  had  suffered  from  pain 
about  a  tumour  in  the  epigastric  region,  and  had  frequently  vomited 
after  meals.  She  subsequently  became  sickly;  and  she  appeared 
childish  for  her  age.  After  a  severe  attack  of  vomiting,  and  much 
pain  about  the  tumour,  she  became  collapsed  and  died. 

The  cavity  of  the  peritonaeum  contained  several  ounces  of  puru- 
lent si-Tum,  and  the  general  surface  of  the  intestines  afforded  evidence 
of  recent  j)eritonitis.  On  opening  the  stomach  a  large  mass  of  hair 
and  string,  matted  compactly  together,  was  found  occupying  the 
greater  portion  of  the  cavity,  and  moulded  to  the  shape  of  the 
stomach:  a  narrowed  piece  projected  into  the  pyloric  end.  The 
hairs  were  long  and  black,  and  were  matted  together  with  pieces 
of  string  and  ])articles  of  food.  Tlie  mass  measured  when  dry 
six  inches  in  length,  three  and  tliree  quarters  in  depth,  and  two  and 
a  half  across,  but  was  much  larger  when  first  removed  from  the 
b<^dy.  Another  mjiss  occupied  tlie  lower  portion  of  the  duodenum 
and  connneneement  of  the  jejunum.  This  portion  of  the  bowel  was 
considerably  dilated.  This  second  mass  consisted  of  a  smaller  quan- 
tity of  hair  than  that  removed  from  the  stomachy  but  of  a  larger 
proportion  of  string.  The  mass  was  fourteen  inches  in  length,  two  and 
a  half  in  depth,  and  two  and  a  quarter  broad  in  the  thickest  part  The 
specimens  are  contained  in  the  museum  of  St^  George's  HospitaL* 


*  For  cose  and  drawing  see  Pathological  Transactions^  1851-52,  p.  327. 
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In  the  5th  volume  of  the  Tmnmcflouf  of  the  Pathol 'oit^l  Socuftf 
is  the  rceonl  of  a  case  by  Dr.  Bucknill,  in  which  a  man,  a*t.  2:?, 
subject  to  epilepsy  and  maniacal  excitement,  died  frnni  the  eifef:*ts 
of  peritonitis.  "  Tliere  was  foimd  a  perforation  of  the  s^tomach 
lar^^^r  than  a  shilling,  situated  at  the  small  cunature  of  the  stomach, 
with  dark-coloured  and  raggetl  edges.  Tlie  iieritona-um  was  in  a 
state  of  universal  hiflammation.  On  opening  the  stomach.  thiTC 
was  found  a  mass,  alx)ut  four  pounds  in  weight,  comi>osetl  entirely 
of  cocoa-nut  fibre,  with  bits  of  ^trinir,  kc.  The  mucous  membrane 
was  healthy,  except  at  the  scat  of  uh?eration." 

5Ir.  Poland  has  recordc<l  in  his  Prize-Essav  the  fullowinir  ease : 
JsL»,  II.,  a't.  23,  a  lunatic,  c*infcsse<l  ti»  his  attendant  to  having  swal- 
lowed the  handles  of  two  iron  sj>oons.  On  examination,  apparently 
in  the  stomach,  there  was  felt  a  bodvof  the  size  of  a  small  cl'j:.  and 
upon  deeiwr  pressure  the  sensation  of  fri<»tion  between  foreign  boilits 
was  elicited.  Tlie  man  sub>ci[uently  appears  to  have  made  some 
vague  statements  of  having  rej heatedly  swallowed  si>rM»n-hanrlles, 
sand,  and  jiebbles.  He  made  little  complaint,  but  statetl  that  he 
often  suffered  from  severe  pain.  He  vomited  occasionally.  One 
day,  about  three  months  after  his  first  confession  to  the  attendant, 
the  patient  was  seized  with  sudden  severe  pain  in  the  abdomen, 
which  continued  to  increase  throutrh  the  nicht:  and  from  the  effeeti^ 
of  this  attack  he  die<l  the  fnllowin*:  mominir. 

Tlie  cavity  of  the  abdomen  was  filletl  with  dark  greenish  fliud 
and  much  recent  hnnph.  Tlie  stomach  was  lying  in  the  left  hyjK)- 
chondriac  region,  in  rather  a  vertical  position,  and  was  much  con- 
tracted. About  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  jivlorus  there  was  a 
jjerforation  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  duodenum  of  the  size  of 
a  swan-quill.  Chi  laying  oj^en  the  stomach  and  duodenum,  "a 
mass  of  iron  spoon-handles  and  nails  and  other  articles  were  seen 
closely  packed  together."  There  were  thirr\"-one  entire  spoon- 
hamlles  about  five  inches  long,  four  half  handles,  nine  nails,  half 
an  iron  heel  of  a  shoe,  one  screw,  four  pebbles,  and  one  button : 
the  weight  of  the  whiJe  mass  was  2  lbs.  8  oz.  An  entire  sjHH^n- 
handle  was  found  in  the  duoilenum.  with  the  flattened  extremitv 
towards  the  pylorus,  of»posite  the  perforation. 

Of  all  the  remarkable  instances  on  rectird  of  a  large  numlier  f»f 
foreign  bodies  being  swallowed  intentionally,  there  is  none  to  equal 
in  interest  one  reeordeil  bv  Dr.  Mareet  in  the  Trani^rtiott^  of  the 
J/ft/.-(7irr.  So>:itt*t,  In  this  case,  a  sailor  swallowed  at  different 
times  a  numlx^r  of  clasp-knives,  some  thirty-seven  in  all.  iSome 
of  tliese  lie  passed  whole,  per  anum,  at  intenals ;  subsequently  he 
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passed  some  fragments^  and  once  he  vomited  a  knife-handle.  A 
short  time  before  his  death  a  portion  of  one  was  felt  fixed  across  the 
rectum,  but  gave  so  much  pain  on  examination  tliat  it  could  not  be 
extracted.  He  lived  ten  years  after  having  swallowed  the  first 
knife.  On  examination  after  death,  one  blade  was  found  fixed  across 
the  rectum,  with  one  extremity  projecting  into  the  muscular  parietes 
of  the  pelvis.  A  back  spring  of  a  knife  had  transfixed  the  descending 
colon  opi)osite  the  left  kidney,  and  projected  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity  ;  the  spring  was  four  inches  and  a  luilf  long.  In  the  stomach 
there  were  between  thirty  and  forty  fragments  of  knives.  For  the 
further  particulars  of  this  case  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Dr. 
Marcet's  interesting  report.* 

Foreign  bodies  which  pass  into  the  intestine  are  apt  to  be  ob- 
stnietcd  in  their  i)rogress  at  the  ileo-cajcal  valve.  Such  is  frequently 
the  case  with  small  bones,  fruit-stones,  &c,  and  occasionally  the 
mass  will  here  set  up  ulceration,  and  be  followed  by  abscess  in  the 
right  iliac  region.  Tlie  common  result  of  such  an  abscess  is  general 
]ieritonitis,  and  the  patient  often  soon  sinks  under  the  attack ;  but  less 
frequently  the  abscess  opens  externally,  the  foreign  body  escapes,  or 
is  removed,  and  the  patient  recovers  after  a  severe  and  prolonged 
illness.  Fniit-stones  are  apt  to  become  lodged  in  the  appendix,  and 
are  a  frec|uent  source  of  mischief.  Such  stones  are  sometimes  care- 
lessly swallowed  with  fruit  in  large  numbers,  and  are  occasionally 
retained  in  the  intestines  for  many  months  without  inconvenience ; 
but  are  as  oflen  the  cause  of  much  irritation  and  even  trouble- 
some obstruction.  Mr.  Clement,  of  Shrewsbury,  ojxjrated  on  a 
jiatient  suffering  from  obstruction  of  the  bowels,  for  the  relief  of 
which  the  ascending  colon  was  opened.  The  patient  was  so  much 
relieved  by  the  operation,  that  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  she  was  able 
to  walk  about.  Aljout  a  week  subsequent  to  this  period  she  was 
seized  with  colicky  pains,  and  an  obstruction  occurred  at  the  bottom 
of  the  artificial  oi)cning,  when  suddenly  a  hard  mass  was  shot  out 
from  the  artificial  anus.  This  substance  "  was  found  to  consist  of 
five  plum -stones  firmly  agglutinated  to  each  other.  These  were 
followed  by  sixteen  other  single  plum-stones,  and  afterwards  by  a 
very  copious  faKsulent  evacuation.  On  the  following  day  tlu^ee  more 
stones  found  an  exit,  accompanied  by  two  small  bones."  At  diflferent 
intervals  the  patient  continued  to  pass  plum-stones,  the  total  number 
collected  jirovious  to  her  death  being  one  hundred  and  sixteen. 

Mr.  Clement's  account  of  the  post-mortem  conditions  are  highly 


*  Jled.-Chir,  Tram.,  voL  xii.  p.  62. 
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interesting.  "  The  ea?cum  and  the  ascending  part  of  the  arch  of 
the  colon  appeared  unusual  in  size,  until  it  was  suddenly  cut  short 
at  the  transverse  part  of  the  arch  by  the  intenention  of  the  most 
rigid  stricture  I  ever  felt  If  a  pietic  of  whip<*ord  had  been  timily 
tied  round  this  part  of  the  intestine,  the  occlusion  would  not  liave 
been  more  complete  than  was  effected  by  this  organic  change.  The 
whole  remaining  portion  of  the  transverse  arch  of  the  ec^lon,  its 
descending  part,  and  sigmoid  flexure,  were  collapsed,  and  formed  a 
thin  flaccid  tube. 

"  The  stricture  itself  was  of  cartilaginous  hardness,  and  the 
closure  of  the  canal  so  complete,  that  it  would  not  admit  of  the 
passage  even  of  a  bristle.  Tlie  extent  of  the  stricture  was  not  quite 
an  inch,  of  a  white  pearly  appearance,  perfectly  smooth,  and  had 
no  more  ajiparent  vascularity  than  a  tendon."*  The  probability  is, 
that  the  stricture  was  the  result  of  effused  fibrine,  produced  by  the 
local  iiTitation,  if  not  ulceration,  from  Uie  presence  of  the  foreign 
bodies. 

It  is  still  a  question  open  to  discussion,  and  rather  to  be  decidecl 
by  future  experience,  how  far  we  may  be  justified  in  oi)ening  the 
stomach  for  the  removal  of  a  foreign  mass.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  thfit  most  of  the  cases  in  which  a  foreign  body  is  retained  in 
the  stomach  terminate  fatally ;  that  life  in  such  cases  is  limited  to 
a  very  few  years,  or  perhaps  months.  Tlie  operation  of  opening 
the  stomach  is,  on  tlie  other  hand,  a  very  serious  one,  perhaps  the 
most  serious  the  Surgeon  can  undertake ;  but  still  the  wises,  in 
which  we  may  contemplate  the  operation,  are  so  hopeless  without 
surgical  interference,  that  the  author  is  rather  inclined  to  recom- 
mend the  o[>cration,  in  such  cases  as  might  be  considered  inevitably 
fatal  if  lefl  to  themselves.  Tlie  only  recorded  successful  ease  of 
gastrotomy  was  one  in  which  the  operation  was  performed  on 
account  of  the  lodgment  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  stomach  (v.  sup. 
p.  338). 

Foreign  bodies  which  penetrate  the  abdominal  wall  may  pass 
into  the  intestinal  canal,  or  remain  lodged  in  the  cavity  of  the  jKjri- 
tonseum.  Heiinen  mentions  a  case  in  which  a  man  was  stioick  by 
a  musket-ball,  on  the  evening  of  the  18th  June,  at  Waterloo.  Tlie 
ball  j)enetrated  the  abdomen  a  little  below  the  navel.  Tlie  principal 
complaint  of  the  patient,  subsequent  to  the  receipt  of  the  wound,  was 
incessant  straining  to  stool ;  and  on  the  sixth  day  a  bullet,  enveloped 


*  Trans.  Med.-Chir,  Society,  vol.  zxxv.  p.  209. 
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in  mucus,  was  passed  through  the  rectum.  Ten  weeks  after  the 
receipt  of  the  wound  the  man  passed  some  bits  of  cloth  by  stool. 
A  small  fistulous  opening  continued  for  a  short  time  in  the  seat  of 
the  original  wound,  and  when  this  had  entirely  closed,  there  was  a 
slight  hernial  protrusion  at  the  cicatrix.* 

Should  an  elongated  body  be  thnist  into  tlie  abdomen,  it  is 
always  desirable  to  remove  it  as  soon  as  possible.  The  difficulties 
of  such  a  proceeding  will,  of  course,  dejKJud  as  much  on  the  size 
and  shape  of  the  mass  as  ujwn  its  situation ;  but  any  difficulties  of 
removal  should  not  weigh  with  the  Surgeon ;  for  if  the  mass  bo 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  alxlominal  wall  or  cavity,  more  serious 
results  are  likely  to  ensue  than  if  it  be  at  once  removed.  If  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  cavity  without  an  cffi)rt  being  made  to  remove  it, 
mischief  of  a  serious  character  is  sure  to  be  set  up  within  a  short 
time,  and  repeaterl  attacks  of  peritonitis,  oven  if  relieved  for  a 
perio<l,  will  destroy  the  patient  sooner  or  later. 

The  accidental  passage  of  a  cedar  pencil  into  the  abdomen, 
through  the  urethra  of  a  female,  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Erichsen  in 
the  Trmmtctimis  of  the  MpiL'Chir,  Society,  In  this  case  the  pencil 
a])])arently  was  pushc<l  through  "  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina, 
passed  upwards  behind  the  bladder,  and  then  traversed  the  peri- 
toneal cavity.  At  this  time  also  the  intestine  was  doubtless  per- 
forated, and  continued  transfixed  through  two  of  its  coils  until  tho 
time  of  extraction,  a  period  of  nearly  eight  months."  Bcpeated 
attacks  of  i)eritonitis  occurred  after  the  accident.  Tlie  patient  be- 
came much  debilitated,  and  subject  to  constant  vomiting.  From 
the  exainiiiaticm  made  previous  to  an  operation,  the  i)encil  was  felt 
to  be  lodged  on  the  outer  and  right  side  of  the  bladder,  vagina,  and 
rectum.  An  incision  was  made  through  the  abdominal  wall  over 
the  point  where  the  pencil  could  be  detected,  and  it  was  removed 
without  difficulty.  Tlie  surface  of  the  pencil  was  stained  in  places 
by  the  intestinal  contents.  Tlie  pencil  was  five  inches  long,  and 
was  cut  at  one  end  to  a  sharp  point,  which  was  still  perfect.  The 
patient  only  survived  the  operation  four  days.f 

If  a  foreign  body  can  be  distinctly  felt  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men, having  penetrated  any  portion  of  the  walls,  the  advantages  of 
early  removal  will  consist  in  getting  rid  of  an  irritating  mass,  in 
securing  a  better  i)rospect  of  arresting  peritonitis,  and,  should  the 
intestine  be  wounded,  in  establishing  a  more  certain  escape  for  its 


•  Honncn's  Military  Surgery^  p.  408. 
f  Ided.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xxxix.  p.  15. 
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contents  throngh  the  external  wonnd.  If  the  maag  be  not  remoTed, 
the  repeated  attacks  of  peritonitis  will  greath*  cnmoaie  aztd  reduce 
die  patient,  agghitinate  the  convolutions  of  intfwrinfs  together,  and 
Terr  much  complicate  matters  in  anv  future  atuanpc  to  relieve  the 
patient  bv  operation. 

In  conclusion*  the  author  would  tuge  the  importance  of  AzrTy 
mction^  when  operative  interterence  is  indicated  or  oders  a  p-rvispeet 
of  prolonging  Iite«  in  all  cases  in  which  inteasdnal  ob^tructkn  is^  the 
cause  of  threatened  danger.  He  believes  that,  in  many  instances, 
an  operation  tor  the  relief  of  oh^tnictioo  is  tital  in  con.Mrt|ursce 
of  being  performed  too  lat^ — that  is  to  say.  alter  peritonitis  has 
commenced.  He  believes  that  the  wound  of  the  pernoDSrum.  neces- 
sary in  many  operations  tor  the  relief  of  otjestmction.  l>  a  minor 
evil ;  that  it  is  not  the  operation  or  its  ^eecs  that  deEtrcty  li^ ;  but 
that  when  a  patient  suffering  6om  obstruction  dies  after  oferaxi<«, 
he  dies  finom  the  edfeets  of  peritonitis  produced  by  the  oh^trocUijo. 
and  not  £rom  anv  edfecfs  attributable  to  the  use  of  the  knife. 

GEOBGE  POLLOCK. 
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nPHIS  essay  will  comprise  a  description  of  the  oontnaions  of  the 
-^  soft  parts  aiid  the  fractures  and  dislocations  of  the  bones  form- 
ing the  pelvis ;  the  injuries  of  the  viscera  contained  within  this 
cavity  or  connected  with  it,  and  the  various  methods  to  be  adopted 
in  their  treatment 

Tlie  relative  situation  of  the  pelvis  to  the  rest  of  the  body,  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  enveloped  by  muscles,  the  great  strength  of 
the  bones  themselves,  the  peculiar  nature  of  their  articulations  and 
bonds  of  union,  and  the  almost  circular  figure  which  results  from 
this  construction,  are  circumstances  which  concur,  individually  and 
collectively,  to  resist  tlie  eftccts  of  external  violence.  However, 
whilst  the  bones  constituto  a  means  of  protection  for  the  contents 
of  the  cavity^  they  sometimes  become  the  secondary  agents  in  the 
infliction  of  con^derable  mischief,  for  fatal  injuries  are  sometimes 
produced  by  their  fragments  perforating  the  pelvic  viscera. 

The  arrangement  of  the  subject  is  as  follows : 

I.  Contusions  involving  the  soft  pai*ts  in  contact  with  the  pelvis. 

II.  Fractures  and  dislocations  of  the  bones  forming  the  pel  via. 

III.  Injuries  of  those  organs  in  relation  with  tlie  pelvis  which 
ai'C  coimected  with  the  fiuictions, 

A,  of  Micturition ; 

B,  of  Generation,  male  and  female ; 

C,  of  Defa)cation. 

I.  Contumon  of  the  soft  parts  covering  some  portion  of  the  pelvic 
bones  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  Thus,  a  railway  labourer  often 
receives  a  squeeze  between  tlie  buffers  of  two  railway  carriages. 
The  result  is  more  or  less  bruising  of  the  soft  tissues,  and  the  lace- 
ration of  smaller  or  larger  blood-vessels,  wliich,  in  some  instances, 
gives  rise  to  a  large  extravasation  of  blood.  I  have  seen  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  integuments  detached  from  the  external  surface  of  the 
glutei  muscles  and  fascia,  without  any  sign  of  a  scratch  on  the  skin. 
Blood  had  been  effused  into  this  pouch,  and  a  large  swelling  was 


the  result,  Around  tlio  swelling  occliymosis  appeared  a  few  days 
after  the  inflicliou  of  the  injury,  Witli  repose  and  the  local  appli- 
cation of  Btimulating  lotions,  the  bloul  became  absorbed.  Large 
swellings,  the  result  of  the  effiision  of  blood,  occaaionallv  arise  after 
kicks  from  a  man  or  boast,  the  soft  parts  being  well  placed,  between 
the  iron  boot-toe  or  shoe  aiid  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium,  to  receive  the 
ftill  iiifluonL'c  of  such  force.  In  these  injiu-ies,  tho  blood  is  extrava- 
fiated  beneath  the  glutoa]  tascia,  and  forms  a  circumacribed  swelling, 
tlu^nghout  which  the  fluctuation  of  its  fluid  contt^nts  is  distinctly 
perceptible.  Ecohymoais  does  not  appear  around  the  swelling,  even 
after  the  lapse  of  several  days  fi-ora  the  receipt  of  the  injury. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  collection  of  blood  might  be  mis- 
taken for  an  akscess,  if  the  history  of  the  case  were  not  carefully 
ascertained.  The  nature  of  the  swelling  may  be  diagnosticated, 
however,  by  leiimiiig  that  it  ap[feared  soon  after  the  receipt  of  4 
blow ;  that  no  pain,  before  the  kick  was  received,  preceded  its 
formation ;  and  that  its  development  liad  not  been  attended  with 
any  oonstitutional  disturbance. 

Contusions  of  an  apparently  trifling  nature  at  first  sight  may 
yet  be  attended  with  appalling  results.  Thus,  a  delicate,  strumous, 
badly-nourished  boy  shall  receive  a  blow  on  the  pelvic  region,  as 
a  kick,  whilst  at  play,  the  primary  effeefjs  I>eing  merely  a  local 
tenderness  or  stifiiiese.  But  in  a  few  days  Intense  constitutioual 
disturbance  may  arise,  and  death  ensue  from  disease  of  the  mem- 
branes of  the  spinal  cord. 


II.  Dislocations  and  Fractures  of  the  Bones  foruino  the 
Pelvis. 
Injuries  of  the  pelvic  bones  and  joints  are  usually  severe.  Tliey 
are  attended  with  more  or  less  risk  to  life,  which  does  not  ensue 
solely  from  the  damage  done  to  tlie  bones  themselves,  but  ariaes 
from  the  contents  of  the  region  being  involved  in  the  mischief. 

It  would  be  idle  to  write  a  systematic  description  of  tlie  dislooa- 
tions  and  fractures  of  each  pelvic  hone  separately,  since  fracture  and 
dislocation  occur  so  frw^uently  in  combination,  and  as  the  effect  of 
the  same  amount  of  violence  iiifhctcd  on  the  patient.  Indeed,  as  the 
pelvic  bones  are  united  together  by  interarticular  fibro-cartilage,  as 
well  as  ligaments,  a  solution  of  continuity  between  their  articu- 
ktuig  auriaces  differs  widely  from  the  displacement  of  the  artictthu* 
extremities  of  the  long  bones  which  compose  diarthrodial  joiuta. 
Hence  it  happens  that  very  great  violence  ia  required  to  sever  the 
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union  between  the  pelvic  bones,  and  the  same  degree  offeree  may 
produce  a  solution  of  continuity  of  the  osseous  texture  in  prefer- 
ence. Even  in  those  cases  in  which  the  greatest  amount  of  dislo- 
cation is  effected,  as,  for  example,  of  the  os  innominatum  from  the 
sacrum,  the  borders  or  edges  of  the  articular  surfaces  of  either  one 
bone  or  the  other,  or  even  of  both  bones,  are  frequently  broken  off. 
This  fact,  iucontestably  demonstrated  by  preparations  in  every  ana- 
tomical museum,  renders  it  extremely  difficult  to  decide  during 
life  whether  the  case  be  one  of  fracture  simply,  or  a  combination 
of  the  two  injuries.  The  only  movable  articulation,  to  be  noticed 
in  this  essay,  in  which  articular  cartilage  and  a  synovial  capsule 
exist,  is  that  between  the  sacrum  and  coccyx ;  and  to  a  description 
of  the  dislocation  of  the  latter  bone  a  few  lines  will  be  devoted. 

Tlie  massive  strength  of  the  pelvic  bones,  and  the  capability  of 
resisting  violence  enjoyed  by  tlie  tissues  which  unite  them  togetlier, 
combine  to  neutralise  the  effects  of  the  application  of  ordinary  force, 
which  in  bones  constituted  with  less  strength  would  give  rise  to  a 
solution  of  continuity  in  the  osseous  texture.  The  effect  of  a  mode- 
rate degree  of  direct  violence,  is  to  break  off  the  more  salient  parts 
of  the  bones.  Tlius,  a  man  receives  a  kick  upon  tlie  ilium  from 
another  person,  or  from  a  horse,  by  which  a  fragment  is  broken  off 
from  its  crest.  Tlie  anterior  sujKjrior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium 
is  not  unfrequently  separated  from  the  crest  of  the  bone  in  this 
manner. 

Tlie  greatest  amount  of  injury,  however,  is  inflicted  by  hea^y, 
crushing  weights  passing  over  the  pelvis,  or  by  falls  from  great 
heights  on  to  very  hard  substances.  By  such  violence  the  bones 
may  not  only  be  broken  and  disjointed,  but  the  important  organs 
within  the  region  may  also  be  injured  by  fragments  of  bone  per- 
forating their  tissues. 

The  diagnosis  of  simple  fractures  of  the  pelvic  bones  is  usually 
unattended  with  difficulty.  Unless  there  be  much  contusion,  or  a 
large  extravasation  of  blood  over  the  injured  bone,  tlie  crepitus, 
arising  from  the  movable  fragment  rubbmg  against  the  fixed  bone, 
is  easily  felt 

The  treatment  consists  in  enjoining  absolute  rest,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  a  bandage  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  movement 
of  the  piece  of  bone  which  has  been  broken  off. 

The  OS  innominatum  may  be  broken  into  fragments  by  the  head 
of  the  femur  being  violently  driven  against  the  acetabulum.  A 
fow  cases  of  this  injury  are  recorded.     One  is  related  by  Sir  Astley 
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Cooper,  in  tho  first  part  of  bis  Surgieal  Esmysj  page  51 ,  ami  Plate 
IL,  fig.  6.  A  prei^aration  in  tlic  museum  of  the  Koyal  College  of 
Surgeons  beautifully  illustrates  tbe  nature  of  tlus  injury,  and  the 
reparation  which  may  take  plaee.  The  details  of  tlie  case  are  re- 
corded by  Mr.  Earle,  in  the  19th  volume  of  the  Medico-'Chiruiyical 
Transactions.  It  appears  from  the  preparation,  that  tlie  lines  of 
fracture  diverging  from  the  acetabulum  have  followed  the  track  of 
the  union  of  tho  three  separate  portions  of  which  the  fcetal  bone  was 
composed. 

Injuries  of  this  kind  may  be  mistaken  for  dislocations  of  the 
head  of  tho  femur,  or  fracture  of  its  neck.  They  are  usually  accom- 
panied with  more  or  less  deformity  about  the  hip,  and  pain  on  any 
movement  of  the  hip-joint  Tlie  sensation  of  crepitus,  when  the 
lower  extremity  is  moved,  seems  to  be  diagnostic,  however,  of  the 
nature  of  the  injury. 

Portions  of  tlie  brim  or  border  of  tlie  acetabulum  are  occa- 
sionally chipj>ed  off.  In  this  injury  the  deformity  which  results 
simulates  tliat  of  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  femur;  for,  partial 
displacement  of  tlie  head  of  tliat  bone  sometimes  accompanies  the 
injury.  Tlio  departure  from  tlie  normal  outline  of  the  region,  with 
the  existence  of  the  crepitus  of  fracture,  will  assist  to  establish  the 
diagnosis. 

In  a  paper  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Travers,  which  was  read  before 
the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  in  1854,  he  has  given  an  account 
of  two  cases  which  he  assumes  to  be  illustrative  of  the  fact  of  a 
fissure  or  crack  passing  tlirough  the  acetabulum,  without  displace- 
ment, or  any  other  primary  sign  of  the  nature  of  the  injury  which 
can  be  relied  upon.  Tlie  very  acute  pain  produced  6y  preasure 
upon  tJie  projecting  spine  of  the  os  pubis j  and  the  inability  of  the 
patient  to  maintain  the  erect  posture  immediately  afler  the  inflic- 
tion of  a  blow  or  £dl  which  produces  the  mischief,  he  considers 
diagnostic  of  the  injury.  Tliere  is  little  or  no  swelling,  and  tho 
limb  may  be  cautiously  handled,  and  gently  rotated,  without  pro- 
ducing much  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  being  recum- 
bent, which  posture  he  is  forced  to  observe  for  many  weeks.  At 
first  the  limbs  are  of  equal  lengtli ;  but  when  the  patient  recovers, 
the  injured  limb  is  found  to  be  permanently  shortened.  Mr.  Travel's 
believes  that  there  is  reason  to  suppose,  tliat  in  these  accidents  cer- 
tain changes  occur,  secondarily,  in  the  head  of  the  femur,  that  it 
undergoes  a  change  in  shape,  the  articular  cartilage  is  absorbed,  and 
ebumation  ensues.    Tho  subject  certainly  requires  further  investi- 
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gation ;  and  this  short  allusion  to  it  is  introduced  in  the  hope  that 
it  may  lead  to  more  extended  inquiries.* 

The  coccyx  can  be  broken,  or  dislocated  from  its  articulation 
with  the  sacrum,  by  the  application  of  direct  force.  The  injury 
may  be  produced  by  a  kick  or  a  fall  on  to  any  projecting  hard 
body.  It  is  stated  that  this  bone  is  sometimes  broken  in  the  effort 
of  partiurition. 

Great  pain  at  the  end  of  tlie  sacrum  and  in  the  immediate  re- 
gion of  the  injured  part,  increased  by  the  act  of  walking,  or  in  the 
jKjrformance  of  defecation,  induces  the  injured  person  to  seek  re- 
lief. If  the  bone  be  broken,  the  sensation  of  crepitus  would  bo 
sufficient  to  indicate  the  injury.  If,  upon  passing  the  finger  into 
the  rectum,  and  when  feeling  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremity of  the  sacrum,  an  unusual  projection  be  felt,  with  mobility  of 
the  coccyx  and  no  crepitus,  it  would  indicate  that,  probably,  the 
coccvx  was  dislocated  either  forwards  or  backwards.  The  one 
variety  could  be  distinguished  from  the  other  by  ascertaining  which 
of  the  two  bones  formed  the  prominence  on  the  anterior  aspect  of 
the  sacrum.  If  the  projection  is  formed  by  the  base  of  the  coccyx, 
this  bone  would  be  dislocated  forwards.  But,  if  the  end  of  the 
sacrum  produces  the  prominence,  the  coccyx  must  liave  been  dis- 
placed backwards. 

In  the  treatment  of  fracture,  absolute  rest  is  required.  The 
reduction  of  the  dislocation  may  be  effected  by  pressure.  With  the 
index-finger  introduced  into  the  rectum,  whilst  tlie  patient  is  under 
the  influence  of  cldoroform,  the  bone  may  possibly  be  brought  into 
its  normal  relations  with  the  sacrum ;  after  which  perfect  rest  must 
be  enjoined. 


IIL  (A.)   Injuries  of  the  Organs  of  Micturition. 

A.  Injuries  of  (he  nrmary  bladder.     A  solution  of  continuity  of 
the  tissues  of  the  bladder  may  be  caused 
1.  By  direct  violence, 

(ju  Without  fracture  of  the  pelvis ;  produced  by  the  passage 
of  a  wheel  over  the  hypogastric  region,  by  kicks, 
falls,  and  perhaps  by  violent  contraction  of  the  ab- 
dominal muscles. 


*  See  also  Further  Observations  in  Surgery^  by  B.  Travers,  8vo,  Iiondon, 
1860. 
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b.  With  fracture  of  the  pelric  bones,  the  fira^ment^  of  which 
have  not  injured  the  bladder ;  produced  by  the  same 
causes  as  betbre  stated. 

2.  By  foreign  VMxlies  penetrating  its  walls, 

(I.  Tlirough  the  abdominal  parietes :  produced  by  projectiles 
from  tire-arms«  bavonet  or  sword  thrusts,  and  other 
cutting  iustrumenbi,  as  a  trocar  in  paracentesis  ab- 
dominis, or  in  paracentesis  of  the  viscus  itseil'  for  relief 
of  retention  of  urine. 

L  From  the  rectum ;  produced  by  bougies,  stakes  of  wood 
or  iron,  a  trocar,  die. 

r.  Introduced  along  the  urethra  ;  produced  by  knives, 
sounds,  catheters,  or  lithotrites. 

</.  From  the  vagina,  during  instrumental  parturition. 

e.  By  fragments  of  broken  pelvic  bones. 

3.  Bv  accumulation  of  urinary  secretion, 

u.  In  the  foQtus ;  in  consequence  of  imperforate  urethra. 

/'.  In  the  adult ;  in  consequence  of  an  impediment  to  the 
passage  of  the  urine  along  the  urethra. 
1,  Rupture!  or  bunt  urinartf  Uadder,  The  tissues  composing  the 
urinar\-  bladder  mav  be  torn  or  lacerated  bv  external  violence,  with- 
out  the  abuominal  walls  showing  any  signs  of  the  misohieL  This 
injury  may  be  indicted  when  they  are  in  a  perfectly  healthy  ci>n- 
dition  ;  but  the  details  of  the  cases  prove  that  it  only  occurs  when 
the  bladder  is  distended  with  urine.  Under  ordinarv  circumstances* 
the  anterior  walls  of  the  pelvis  and  the  strong  reed  muscles  pnjtect 
this  viscus  frx>m  the  etfects  of  direct  \'iolence ;  but,  when  it  is  dis- 
tended with  secretion,  and  the  tension  of  the  abdominal  muscles  is 
relaxed  under  the  influence  of  inebriation,  that  port  of  the  bladder 
which  is  in  relation  with  the  urachus,  the  anterior  abdominal 
walls,  and  the  peritoneal  membrane,  becomes  unusually  exposed  and 
liable  to  be  torn. 

Morbid  anatomy  teaches  that  the  rent  may  pursue  a  rertieal, 
transverse,  or  oblique  course.  In  the  majority  of  instances,  the 
aperture  has  been  found  to  extend  from  the  attachment  of  the 
urachus  through  the  posterior  wall  of  the  organ,  involving  not  only 
the  proper  tissues  of  the  viscus,  but  its  peritoneal  cov«ing  as  welL 
Under  these  circumstances,  this  great  serous  sac  is  wounded,  and 
the  urine  escapes  from  the  bladder  into  the  cavity  of  the  perito- 
naeum. In  some  rare  examples,  the  anterior  wall  of  the  bladder 
onlv  has  been  torn,  and  the  urine  then  becomes  extravasated  into 
the  connective  tissue  of  the  pelvis. 
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Tlie  records  of  fifty  examples  of  this  injury  show  that,  with  the 
exception  of  tln-oe,  all  the  cases  terminat^^d  fatally.  Of  the  three 
cases  which  recovered  from  the  injury,  in  one  only  the  symptoms 
were  those  of  extravasation  of  urine  into  the  peritomtum  ;*  in  an- 
other the  extravasation  was  into  the  pelvic  connective  tissue,  and 
this  was  complicated  with  fracture  of  the  pelvis  ;t  and  the  third  was 
of  the  same  nature,  but  without  that  comphcation.t 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  injury  was  produced  by  direct 
violence,  such  as  a  kick  above  the  pubes,  the  passage  of  a  cart- 
wheel over  the  hypogastric  region,  or  the  fall  of  an  antagonist  on  to 
the  same  part.  The  injured  person  has  generally  been  drunk,  the 
bladder  distended,  and  the  signs  of  the  injury  in  nearly  all  cases 
immediately  manifested.  In  rate  instances,  patients  have  passed  a 
fi*w  hours  after  the  accident  in  comparative  freedom  from  urgent 
symptoms,  but  they  were  men  who  were  drunk  at  the  time,  and 
probably  too  ana'sthetically  intoxicated  to  be  conscious  of  their  con- 
dition. In  a  very  few  cases,  the  bladder  has  been  torn  without  any 
evidence  of  direct  local  violence.  These  patients  are  said  to  have 
fallen  uj)on  their  backs  from  a  height  or  down  st^iirs. 

The  immetliate  and  prominent  symptoms  of  this  injury  are,  in- 
tense pain  in  the  abdomen,  rapidly  followed  by  collapse,  and  urgent 
desire  to  pass  urine,  with  repeated  but  ineffectual  attempts  to  void 
it.  The  patient  sometimes  dies  at  this  stage.  But  if  reaction  takes 
place,  all  the  well-known  symptoms  of  peritonitis  rapidly  supervene, 
and  a  fatal  result  is  sure  to  ensue,  if  this  disease  be  not  arrested. 
Tlie  variety  of  peritonitis  may  not  be  of  the  most  sthenic  kind ;  that 
is,  afler  death  plastic  effusions  may  not  be  found  uniting  tlio  ab- 
dominal viscera  together,  or  forming  large  masses  of  lymph.  But 
that  kind  of  peritonitis  is  developed  which  is  commonly  associated 
with  the  most  fatal  results.  An  abundant  sero-purulent  effusion 
exists,  of  an  unorganisable  character,  which  bathes  the  abdominal 
viscera,  and  appears  in  a  few  cases  to  have  been  drawn  ofl*  by  the 
catheter  when  introduced  by  the  urethra  and  through  the  wound  of 
the  bhuMer.  After  the  first  urgent  symptoms  have  ])assed  off,  the 
case  becomes  one  of  local  peritonitis,  and  the  usual  train  of  pheno- 
mena characterising  that  malady  appear  in  succession ;  the  only 


^'  Mr.  CliaMocott's  pationt  ;  Prnr.  Med.  and  Sur.Jovnial,  1816.  p.  833. 

f-  Porter's  pat  ion  t.  The  case  related  by  F.  Rliyiul,  Path,  and  Prac.  Oh- 
servat'wns  on  Slru'tures,  Ac,  8vo,  l»^49,  p.  48. 

I  Mi*.  Syme's  patieut;  Cuiitributioiis  to  the  Path,  and  Prac.  of  Surgery, 
8vo,  \i'i\  p.  332. 
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indications  of  tlie  injury,  in  addition  to  thoso  of  [peritonitis,  being 
the  immediate  effects  referable  to  the  viHcus  injureil.  Thus,  the 
sufferer  continues  to  evince  a  constant  desire  to  micturate,  and  a 
few  drops  may  occasionally  pass  from  tlie  urethra,  as  the  result  of 
his  effoi'ts.  Most  commonly,  however,  not  a  drop  is  voided.  Ur- 
gent tenesmus  is  another  most  distressing  symptom,  and  by  the  re- 
peated, straining,  but  ineffectual,  attempts  to  defalcate,  a  little  urine 
may  be  expelled.  From  this  continued  desire  to  empty  the  1)ladder, 
and  failure  in  voiding  urine,  the  Surgeon  is  induced  to  pass  a 
catlieter.  As  no  impediment  to  the  introduction  of  the  instrument 
exists,  and  as  perhaps  but  an  ounce  or  two  of  urine  flows  through 
the  tube,  the  catheter  is  pushed  further  into  the  pelvis,  and,  without 
doubt,  as  some  of  the  recorded  cases  demonstrate,  tlurough  the  lace- 
ration in  the  posterior  wall  of  the  bladder  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 
The  result  has  been  to  draw  off  a  very  large  quantity  of  fluid,  in 
one  instance,  ^^ between  five  and  six  pints;"  a  quantity  of  urine 
which  it  is  difficult  to  believe  a  ruptured  bladder  could  contain. 
Yet  the  fluid  is  stated  to  have  appeared  clear  and  normal.  In 
some  cases,  the  fluid  drawn  off  by  the  catlieter  has  had  a  little  blood 
mixed  witli  it,  just  enough  to  give  it  a  slight  tinge  of  red. 

This  injury  must  be  treated  like  peritonitis ;  with  the  exception 
of  adopting  siutable  treatment  to  prevent  dilatation  of  the  bladder  by 
an  accumulation  of  lurine,  and  tlie  necessity  for  the  patient  voiding 
it,  and  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  re|)eated  esca^^e  of  the 
secretion  through  the  laceration  into  the  j)eritona3um,  and  of  acute 
inflannnation  of  the  peritonaeum,  engendered  by  the  escape  of  an 
irritating  fluid  into  this  large  serous  cavity.  The  case  can  only  be 
regarded  in  this  light  from  the  first  moment  of  the  accident  For 
that  the  extravasation  of  urine  into  the  peritomeimi  must  excite 
inflammation  of  the  serous  membrane,  can  never  be  for  a  moment 
doubted.  Post-mortem  examination  of  the  cases  sufBciently  attests 
the  fact.  The  primary  effects  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  injured  \'iscus  are  seen  in  the  firm  union  of  the  serous  surfaces, 
and  in  effusions  of  plastic  lymph  which  completely  shut  off  the 
pelvic  region  from  the  larger  portion  of  the  great  peritoneal  siic.  All 
treatment  umst  be  subservient  to  that  wliich  is  capable  of  aiTosting 
or  controlling  i>eritonitis.  None  can,  tlierefore,  so  much  conduce  to 
the  salvation  of  life,  as  tliat  which  effectually  limits  the  primary  in- 
fluence of  the  irritating  fluid  to  the  })elvic  region.  Tlie  plan  of 
treatment  commonly  adopted  in  cases  of  acute  peritonitis  must 
therefore  be  rigidly  cari'ied  out  in  tliis  injury.  Upon  opium,  and 
its  cfl'eets  upon  the  coustrtution,  our  chief  reliance  must  be  plained. 
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Tlie  patient  should  bo  brought  under  the  influence  of  opium  as 
quickly  as  possible.  A  foil  dose  of  tinctura  opii  or  liquor  opii 
sedativus,  in  a  little  camphor-julep,  must  be  administered,  and  re- 
floated at  short  intervals,  if  the  abdominal  pain  continues.  As  soon 
as  the  pain  subsides,  the  quantity  of  opium  may  be  diminished,  but 
if  the  pain  increaseij},  more  opium  is  required.  Food  of  every  kind 
should  be  witliheld  for  twenty-four  or  even  forty-eight  hours  after 
the  infliction  of  the  injur}',  and  then  only  just  sufficient  to  sustain  life 
allowed.  A  safe  guide  to  the  supply  of  food  is  indicated  by  the  wants 
of  the  suflcrer,  and  unless  the  desire  for  nourishment  is  expressed, 
it  is  better  to  withhold  it  until  the  necossify  Ls  pointed  out  by  nature. 
Small  pieces  of  ice  placed  in  the  moutli,  to  allay  die  distressing 
thirst,  may  bo  permitted  to  the  patient  ad  libituin.  The  external  sur- 
face of  the  body  must  be  kept  as  warm  as  possible,  and  every  mea- 
sure adopted  to  promote  cutaneous  perspiration.  The  abstraction 
of  blood,  by  means  of  leeches  applied  over  the  region  of  the  injury, 
may  in  some  cases  be  desirable,  but  usually  the  attendant  prostra- 
tion scarcely  admits  of  their  employment.  Cutaneous  local  counter- 
irritation  is  beneflcial,  and  warmth  and  moisture  applied  over  the 
abdomen  favour  the  functions  of  the  skin. 

The  conservation  of  the  urinary  bladder  in  a  state  of  complete 
contraction  and  repose,  is  one  most  essential  step  towards  the  healing 
of  the  wound  in  its  walls.  Tlie  Surgeon  should  remember  that  the 
secretion  of  urine  would  be  lessened,  and  the  quantity,  perhaps,  be- 
come very  small  indeed,  as  generally  occurs  in  collapse  and  peritonitis. 
Very  little  necessity,  therefore,  exists  for  the  repeated  introduction 
of  instruments,  \\\  order  to  empty  the  bladder,  during  the  first 
twenty-four,  or  even  forty-eight  hours,  after  the  injur)^  A  perusal 
of  the  recorded  cases  of  tliis  injurj' wiU  not  fail  to  impress  the  reader 
with  the  apparent  want  of  euution  disjJayed  in  tlie  introduction  of 
catheters  beyond  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  also  of  the  danger  which 
must  accrue  when  a  metidlic  catheter  is  pushed  far  into  the  cavity  of 
tho  organ,  because  so  small  a  quantity  of  urine  passes  thi'ough  it 
when  it  is  really  in  the  bladder  and  only  there.  Will  an  anatomist 
beli(»ve  that  a  ruptured  bladder  can  contain  "  between  five  and  six 
l)int^"  of  urine,  or  a  physiologist  that  this  quantity  would  be  se- 
creted in  about  forty  hours,  whilst  the  patient  was  suffering  from 
jieritonitis,  the  result  of  extravasation  of  urine  into  the  i)eritoneal 
cavity  i'  The  inference,  with  the  majority  of  readers,  would  bo,  that 
tlie  catheter  had  passed  tlu*ough  the  rent  in  the  viscus,  and  re- 
moved the  serous  cftusion  tofrethor  with  the  extra vasated  urine  from 
the  poritona^mu.     The  cliief  point,  therefore,  with  the  Sm'gcon  must 
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be  tn  maintain  tlie  contracted  state  of  tlie  bladder,  bccam 
condition  tlie  edges  of  the  rent  remain   in  close  appruxitnadi 
And  for  another  reason  too.     In  a  hollow  viscus,  constructed  as 
urinary  bladder  Is,  the  mncous  membrane  holds  a  somewhat  \i 
jible  poBition  to  the  other  tissues  of  which  the  organ  is  com] 
Tlie  loose  attachments  of  this  menihraiie  admit  of  s  variation  in 
relations  to  that  tissue  with  which  it  is  in  immediate 
dm'ing  tlie  opposite  conditions  of  extremo  disttfusion  and  contractioR. 
So  that  when  all  the  coats  are  torn  tlu-ough,  in  a  line  perfectly  cor- 
responding at  the  moment  of  extreme  repletion,  the  iion -con tractile 
mucous  coat  may  overlie  the  aperture  in  tlie  otlier  tunics,  wlieii 
viscus  is  empty,  and  thus  form  a  plug  or  valve  to  assist  in 
veuting  the  fiirther  escape  of  urine  through  the  laceration, 
furthermore,  the  rent  would  assume  vejy  different  pn>[)ortioiis 
dimensions  in  a  dilated  and  contracted!  state  of  the  organ. 

In  order,  therefore,   to  guard  the  patient   against  any   injiny 
which  may  arise  from  the  catheter  being  pushed  through  the  lace- 
rated opening  in  tlie  bladder,  a  large  flexible  instrument  should  W 
used,  which  has  an  opening  at  the  extreme  point,  and  not  at  tJie 
sides  near  the  end,  as  the  catheter  in  ordinary  use  has.     The  flow 
of  half  an  omico  of  urine,  or  even  less,  through  such  an  instru- 
ment is  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  operator  that  tlie  bladder  i-ontaii]S 
no  more.     Tlie  Surgeon  must  satisfy  himself  upon  physiuli 
principles  regarding  the  quantity  of  urine  drawn  oft',  and  not 
culate  upon  a  very  ahimdant  secretion.      Should  the  catlietcr  b« 
secured  in  the  urethra?     If  its  ]>oint  could  be  fixed  just  within  tlte 
orifice  of  the  bladder,  the  urine  as  secrettid  would  drop  from  the 
open  end,  and  all  danger  of  \t»  entering  the  peritoneal  cavi^  would 
be  thus  avoided.     But  if  there  he  any  risk  of  introilucing  it  too 
or  of  leaviug  it  even  in  the  rent,  it  is  clear  that  the  repeated  ini 
duction  of  the  instrument  is  preferable.      A  reply  to  tins  qi 
must  then,  I  tliink,  be  submitted!  to  the  judgment  of  the  Snr^ 
Tlie  patient  must  not,  on  any  account,  Ix!  allowed  to  make  a  voh 
tary  effort  to  micturate ;  and  the  use   of  the  catlieter  should 
persisted  in  for  not  /m*  than  fourteen  days  after  tlie  receipt  of 
injury. 

k  The  urinary  bladder  has  been  ruptured  by  the  same  local  c 
as  produced  a  fracture  of  the  pelvis.    Tliis  result  has  happened  ti 
the  iragments  of  the  bones  inflicting  the  injury  to  the  viscua. 
instance  of  this  injury  is  related  by  Mr.  Partridge,  in  the  I'allu 
ffical  Traneactwn*,  volume  v.  page  1114.     Lijinries  of  this  kind  i 
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usually  80  severe  in  tlieir  consequences  that  the  prognosis  is  most 
inifavoiu'able.  The  treatment  of  the  case  will  not  differ  from  that 
before  described. 

2.  Foreign  bodies  may  inflict  injuries  on  the  urinary  bladder, 
after  ])enetration  of  the  abdominal  walls ;  from  tlie  neighboiu'ing 
canals  ;  or  from  the  excretory  canal,  the  urethra ;  and  lastly,  frag- 
ments of  the  pelvic  bones  may  lacerate  or  penetrate  its  w^alls. 

Penetrating  woimds  of  the  alxlominal  walls  produced  by  pro- 
jectiles from  fire-anns,  bayonet-  and  sword-tlurusts,  nails,  spikes,  the 
horns  of  animals,  or  surgical  instruments,  may  extend  mto  tlie 
iu*inary  blatlder.  Bullets  have  lodged  in  this  viscus,  and  remained 
in  its  cavity  sufficiently  long  to  become  covered  with  deposits  from 
the  urine.  Some  interesting  cases  are  related  by  Mr.  Guthrie,*  to 
which,  and  to  the  essays  on  Gun-shot  Wounds  and  on  Injuries 
OF  THE  Abdomen,  we  must  refer  the  reader. 

Iron  or  wooden  stakes  which  have  entered  at  or  near  the  anus, 
after  penetrating  the  walls  of  the  rectum,  may  perforate  the  urinary 
bladder.  Injiu-ies  of  this  kind  are  on  record.  A  very  singular  case 
is  recorded  by  Mr.  Prescott  Hewett,  in  which  the  rectum  and  urin- 
ary bladder  were  transfixed  by  the  patient  falling  upon  the  broken 
leg  of  a  chair.  Death  resulted  m  this  case  fi'oni  peritonitis,  arising 
from  extravasation  of  urine  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  f  But  a  case 
has  been  described  to  me  by  my  friend  Mr.  Buee,  of  Slough,  in  which 
recovery  took  place.  A  man  4G  years  old,  whilst  at  play  w^ith  a 
companion,  was  j)ashed  oft*  a  cart-load  of  fagots,  and  fell  on  to  a 
pointed  stake  w^hicli  had  been  driven  into  the  eartli.  Tliis  passed 
through  the  anus,  transfixed  the  walls  of  the  rectum,  and  tore  the 
posterior  region  of  the  bladder  immediately  behind  the  prostate 
gliuid.  The  index-finger  was  passed  into  the  bladder  through  the 
wound.  The  man  comphiined  of  intense  pain.  He  w^as  bled,  and 
a  full  dose  of  opium  adnn'nistered.  Mustard  cataplasms  and  fomen- 
tations were  applied  over  the  abdomen.  He  was  kept  in  bed,  and 
in  two  months  after  the  injury  the  urine  was  voided  by  the  urethra. 

Sounds,  catheters,  and  lithotrite  instruments,  if  employed  with- 
out due  care,  may  be  tlunist  through  the  walls  of  the  bladder. 
Perforations  may  be  made  in  the  bladder  with  catheters,  under  the 
imj)ression  that  the  patient  is  suftcring  from  retention  of  urine, 


*  Commentaries  on  the  Surgery  of  the  War,  6th  edit.  1853,  pp.  672  ct  seq. ; 
also  Med.-Chir.  Tramt.  vol.  xxxiii.  pp.  197,  198. 

f  IVans.  of  the  Path.  Soc.  of  London,  voL  i.  p.  102. 
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straw,  of  tobacco-pipe,  pen-holders,  hair-pins,  a  piece  of  French 
chalk,  of  slate-pencil,  a  bodkin-case ; — these  are  all  articles  which 
have  been  removed  from  the  bladder  or  urethra. 

If  the  foreign  body  remains  long  in  the  bladder,  it  generally  be- 
comes coated  with  deposits  from  tlie  urine.  In  1829  a  sailor  was 
in  Guy's  Hospital,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  B.  B.  Cooper.  Three 
months  before,  a  portion  of  a  bougie  which  he  was  using  broke 
off,  and  remained  in  the  bladder.  After  many  ineffectual  attempts 
to  remove  it  with  the  forceps  had  been  made,  Mr.  Cooper  performed 
the  usual  lateral  operation  of  lithotomy.  The  piece  of  bougie,  coated 
with  phosphates,  was  removed.  Tlie  man,  however,  subsequently 
sank  from  disease  of  the  kidneys.  The  case  is  related  in  Guy^s 
llosipital  Reports^  1844,  p.  176,  and  the  piece  of  bougie  is  in  the 
hospital  museum. 

Catheters  made  of  gutta-percha  Ijecome  by  age  and  use  rather 
brittle.  A  man  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital  under  my  care, 
who,  after  having  used  an  instrument  of  this  material  for  some 
time,  broke  oft*  a  piece  of  the  end  as  he  was  removing  it  from  the 
bladder.  He  soon  felt  inconvenience  fi'om  it ;  and  on  examination  it 
was  easily  felt  with  a  sound,  as  well  as  some  concretion  which  had 
been  dei)osited  on  it  I  introduced  a  lithotrite,  and  succeeded  in 
breaking  the  tube  in  pieces.  The  fi'agments  were  voided  with  the 
urine  by  the  ordinar}'^  act  of  micturition,  and  the  patient  was  entirely 
relieved  of  his  difficulty. 

An  elderly  man,  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  introducing  a 
silver  catheter  and  retaining  it  for  some  time,  when  in  bed,  fell 
asleep,  and  rolling  over,  broke  the  instrument.  About  half  waa 
withdrawn,  leaving  tlie  remainder  partly  in  the  bladder  and  partly 
in  the  uretlira.  I  introduced  a  long  pair  of  forceps  by  the  urethra, 
and  fixing  the  catheter  by  pressure  in  the  perinaeum,  was  able  to 
gra<^p  the  tube  and  extract  it.  Fortunately  the  broken  end  of  the 
metiil  was  rather  rough  and  slightly  bent  at  the  site  of  fracture, 
which  afforded  a  good  hold  for  the  forceps. 

Mr.  H.  Norris  sent  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper  a  number  of  calculi 
formed  upon  a  piece  of  straw.  Tlie  patient  from  whom  they  were 
removed  had  been  in  the  habit  of  introducing  a  tube  of  this  material 
to  em])ty  his  bladder.* 

In  the  museum  of  Guy's  Hospital  there  is  the  section  of  a  large 
calculus,  the  nucleus  of  which  consists  of  a  portion  of  tobacco-pipe. 


*  A  relntion  of  tlio  case,  and  a  drawing  of  the  stones,  is  given  in  the 
Ouy»  Hoapital  Reports,  IH-IO,  p.  241. 
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Sir  Astlej  Cooper  used  to  relate  a  case  iii  which  the  nueleua  was  a 
silver  tooth-pick." 

A  man  entered  Guy's  Hoapilal,  under  my  care,  who  had  passed 
the  wooden  handle  of  a  raagnum-bonum  steol-pen  into  hia  urethra 
andblailder,  with  the  \'iew  to  stir  up  some  sediment  wliich  he  believed 
to  be  therein.  Many  attemptti  were  made  witli  differently-shaped 
foroejis  to  extract  it.  None  of  them  held  it  sufficiently  6rmly  to 
allow  it  to  be  pulled  from  under  the  pubio  arch.  Its  end  was  dis- 
tinctly felt  through  the  walls  of  the  urethra  in  front  of  the  scrotmn. 
It  Wiis  necessary-  to  open  this  canal  at  that  [xiiiit,  and  then  it  waa 
easily  reinoi-cd. 

Incised  wounds  of  the  urethra  and  corpus  spongiosum  urotline 
heal  very  quickly,  and  experience  has  shown  that  the  removal  of 
bodies  Impacted  in  the  urethra  is  accomplished  with  less  injury  to 
the  caual  by  external  incision  tlian  by  subjecting  the  patient  to  the 
risk  of  lacerating  the  tissues  by  the  use  of  forceps,  and  the  pressure 
exerted  by  the  foreign  body  to  be  removed. 

The  direction  of  all  incisions  should  be  parallel  with  the  long 
axis  of  tlio  urethra;  the  opening  in  tbe  integuments  should  be 
larger  tltnJi  in  tbc  corpus  spongiosum,  and  that  in  the  last  stmc- 
toro  longer  than  iu  the  sub-mucous  tissues  and  mucous  membrane. 
The  edges  of  the  wound  are  on  no  account  to  bo  brought  together 
witli  sutures,  but  it  should  be  allowed  to  heal  by  granulation. 
Tiiero  is  no  necessity  for  tbe  introduction  of  a  cathetai'. 

An  application  was  made  to  tlie  late  Jlr.  Avery  to  remove  a 
two-pronged  wire  hair-pin,  such  as  ladies  employ  to  arrange  tlicir 
hair,  from  a  man*s  urethiu.  Tlic  patient  had  introduced  it  with  the 
bent  end  foi-emost,  and  when  be  let  go  of  the  ])ointc<I  ends  they 
sprang  sideways,  and  became  impacted  in  the  walls  of  tlie  urctlu-a 
at  some  distance  fix>m  its  orifice.  Mr.  Avery  introduced  n  metallic 
tube  into  die  urethra,  pressed  the  joints  of  the  pin  together,  and 
conducted  them  into  the  tube,  whei-e  they  became  fixed ;  both  the 
tube  and  pin  were  then  easily  withdrawn. 

But  the  strangest  thing  to  introduce  into  this  canal  was  a  pioce 
of  French  clialk,  scraped  to  a  convenient  size  and  shape.  To  the 
middle  of  this  one  end  of  a  piece  of  string  was  tied,  and  to  the  other 
end  of  the  string  tlie  half  of  a  common  shoe-horn.  The  man  actually 
came  into  Guy's  Hospital  with  tliis  dangling  from  Ins  penis.  Mr. 
Tliomas  Callaway  removed  it. 

Women  occasionally  introduce  foreign  bodies  Into  tlie  bladder. 


■  Oaj/'i  Uutpital  lieportt,  1837,  p.  273. 
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Tlio  comparative  shortness  of  the  uretlira  enables  tlie  Surgeon  to 
renioN'e  them  with  greater  facility  than  in  the  male  sex.  The  opera- 
tion may  be  accomph'shed  after  dilatation  of  the  canal,  when  attempts 
made  before  have  faileil.*  Mr.  Steel  removed  from  the  bladder  of 
a  girl  a  bone  bodkin-case,  with  a  piece  of  tliread  tied  around  its 

middle,  t 

Foreign  bodies  occasionally  pass  from  the  uretlira,  the  entrance 
of  which  into  the  canal  is  not  always  explicable.  An  interesting 
case  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  substance  seemed  to  be  a  fish-bone, 
was  \'oided  by  a  patient  who  was  under  the  observation  of  Mr.  B. 
Cooper.     It  is  recorded  in  Guxfs  IIoi<pital  Reports^  1841,  p.  189. 

Mr.  Alfred  Roberts,  of  Sydney,  sent  to  Guy's  Hospital  museum 
a  piece  of  slate-pencil  which  had  been  removed  from  the  bladder, 
and  which,  as  that  gentleman  states,  is  proved  to  have  entered  the 
bladder  from  a  neighbouring  viscus. 

The  presence  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  bladder  having  been  detec- 
ted, it  must  be  removed.  In  the  female  this  may  be  accomplished 
by  dilating  the  meatus,  and  making  use  of  forceps  especially  adapted 
to  seize  and  retain  the  body.  It  may  perliaj)s  be  broken  with  a 
lithotrite.  In  the  male  the  length  of  the  urethra  precludes  the 
hojM)  of  extracting  a  foreign  body  from  the  bladder  by  means  of 
forceps  introduced  along  that  canal ;  but  it  may  be  crushed  with  a 
lithotrite,  and  the  fragments  afterwards  expelled.  If  this  cannot  be 
done,  an  incision  may  be  made  in  the  centre  of  the  permajum,  the 
urethra  opened,  and  tlie  extraneous  body  removed  by  dilating  the 
prostatic  portion  of  the  canal,  or  the  usual  operation  of  opening  the 
bladder,  its  in  the  lateral  operation  for  litliotomy,  can  be  performed. 

Injuries  of  the  urethra,  1.  Simple  incised  wounds  of  the  urethra 
readily  heal  when  longitudinal.  Such  wounds  are  dangerous  in  pro- 
portion to  their  dei)tli,  as  regards  their  direction,  and  the  tissues  which 
may  be  implicated  in  the  injury.  A  man,  52  years  old,  was  admitted 
into  Guy's  Hospital,  under  my  care,  in  1855,  who  had  fallen  ui>on 
a  chisel  a  few  days  before  admission.  Tliis  instrument  had  inflicted 
a  wound  at  the  back  part  of  the  scrotum,  and  cut  into  the  urethra. 
When  admitted,  the  tissues  of  the  scrotum,  penis,  perina?um,  and 
hypf)giistric  r(?gion  of  the  abdomen,  were  infiltrated  with  urine,  and 
the  integuments  gangrenous  in  several  points.     Free  incisions  were 


*  See  Med.-Chir.  Tranmctions^  vols.  viii.  and  xii. ;  two  papers  by  Sir  Astloy 
Cooper. 

t  Guys  Ho»pital  ReporU,  1853,  p.  816. 
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made  into  the  connective  tissue  of  the  regious  involved  in  the 
disease;  but,  in  spite  of  the  liheraJ  administration  of  Btiniuli  and 
opium,  ho  became  delirious,  and  died  witliin  a  fortnight  after  Uie 
receipt  of  the  injury.  Tlie  rule  in  all  like  cases  is  to  prevent  tJio 
infiltration  of  the  tissues  with  urine ;  and  therefore  there  can  be  no 
objection  to  enlarge  the  external  wound,  if  there  bo  the  slightest 
reason  to  fear  that  this  secretion  may  become  extravasated.  The 
ftiau  whose  ease  is  related  above  died  from  the  effects  of  extravasa- 
tion of  nrijie,  namely,  gangrene ;  and  had  he  sooner  applied  for 
relief,  it  is  quite  possible  he  might  havp  lived. 

Corttused  and  lacerated  wounds  af  the  urethra.  Injuries  inci- 
dental to  the  female  urethra  are  rare.  It  is  so  short  and  so  well 
protected  by  tlie  smrounding  parts,  tliat  contusions  which  would 
cause  laceration  of  this  canal  in  the  male,  generally  produce  their 
influence  on  the  vagina  or  a  part  of  the  vulva.  It  is  liable  to  injury 
in  tlie  treatment  of  difficult  parturition,  the  effect*  of  whioh  are 
shown  in  tho  existence  of  fistulous  communications  between  thU 
canal  and  the  vagina.  The  treatment  of  such  cases  is  described  in 
another  part  of  this  work, — Diseases  of  tee  Female  OKaANS  or 
Generation. 

But  the  urethra  of  tho  male  is  oilen  lacerated ;  at  any  age, 
especially  in  boyhood  or  youth.  The  injury  is  produced  by  violently 
striking  the  perina?um  in  falling  astride  a  finn  resisting  body,  such 
as  the  ttip  rail  of  an  iron  or  woiKlen  fence,  the  back  of  a  chair,  thd 
sharp  edge  or  corner  of  a  box,  or  of  any  hard  body,  in  fact,  which 
just  fits  the  "crutch"  or  perineal  region.  The  uretlira  is  unforta- 
nataly  so  placed  as  to  receive  the  full  violence  of  such  a  blow.  For, 
between  the  puhie  arch  above  and  the  resisting  body  l>elow,  it  is 
violently  driven  against  tJie  former,  and  becomes  torn  transversely. 
It  may  even  be  completely  severed.  In  this  case  the  continuity  of 
the  mucous  membrane  is  destroyed,  and  if  the  surronnding  parts 
be  much  detached  from  their  fa.scial  connexions,  the  two  torn  ex- 
tremities of  the  urethra  lie  widely  ai>art  from  one  another.  Tho 
portion  of  the  canal  most  frequently  torn  in  this  manner  is  that 
which  is  placed  in  relation  to  the  deep  perineal  fascia,  and  the  rent 
may  be  anterior  or  posterior  to  this  structure.  The  greatest  risk  to 
life  attends  tlie  last  variety;  for  if  extra^'asation  of  urine  takes  place 
into  the  connective  tissue  of  tho  pelvis,  the  danger  of  intrapelvio  sup- 
puration and  peritonitis  is  imminent. 

The  simplest  form  of  injurj-  to  the  urethra  very  often  happens  to 
boys,  who  in  climbing  over  railings  fall  astride  the  topmost  bar.     A 
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little  blood  flows  from  the  urethra,  as  the  immediate  result  of  the 
injmy ;  and,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours,  the  scrotum  becomes 
ecchymoscd  and  swollen.  The  urine  voided  by  the  efforts  of  the 
j)atient  soon  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury  is  often  bloodless,  or  but 
slightly  tinged  with  blood.  Its  contact  with  the  abraded  surface 
gives  pain,  and,  in  consequence,  the  child  is  averse  to  repeat  the 
eftort  In  course  of  time,  however,  he  is  impelled  by  an  urgent 
desire  to  emi)ty  the  bladder.  The  attempts  being  fruitless,  a  Sur- 
geim  is  called,  and  his  assistance  is  required  to  relieve  the  bladder 
of  its  contents.  The  retention  of  urine  is  caused  partly  by  the 
effusion  of  blood  into  the  cells  of  tlie  corpus  spongiosum  urethrae 
and  surrounding  tissues,  and  partly  by  inflammatory  effusion  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  wounded  mucous  membrane.  Great 
caution,  care,  and  gentleness  are  required  in  tlie  introduction  of  an 
instnunent,  which  should  be,  at  first,  a  flexible  catheter  without  the 
stiletto.  If  this  fail,  the  stilettc  may  be  inserted ;  and  if  the  obstacle 
be  still  impassable,  a  metallic  catheter  must  be  employed.  The  in- 
troduction of  the  instrument  is  sometimes  facilitated  by  gently 
pressing  the  point  against  the  superior  wall  of  the  urethra.  The 
catheter  should  not  be  secured  in  the  bladder,  but  warm  fomen- 
tations or  evaj)orating  lotions  may  be  applied  to  the  contused  re- 
gions. If  there  be  active  hemorrhage,  the  local  application  of  ice  is 
indicated. 

The  following  case  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  symptoms,  the 
treatment,  and  its  happy  results,  in  a  contused  wound  of  the  urethra. 
A  man  thirty-eight  years  old  fell  astride  the  back  of  a  chair,  and  very 
soon  afterwards  passed  blood  from  the  urethra.  Five  hours  aft;er 
the  roc-eipt  of  the  injury  he  was  admitt>ed  into  Guy's  Hospital.  The 
bladder  was  distended,  blood  flowed  from  the  urethra,  and  he  was 
suftbring  much  from  local  pain.  I  introduced  a  large  flexible  cathe- 
ter, throuirh  which  the  urine  flowed  freelv  witliout  blood.  This  was 
secured  to  the  penis,  and  allowed  to  remain  in  the  bladder  the  three 
succeeding  days.  The  catheter  was  then  withdrawn,  as  the  urine 
could  not  pass  through  it;  but  I  was  unable  to  introduce  another. 
The  instruments  seemed  to  run  behind  the  prostate  gland.  As  the 
man  could  not  void  urine,  I  incised  the  perinseum  along  the  line  of 
the  raphe.  This  region  contained  much  extravasated  blood,  and  the 
urine  flowed  freely  from  the  wound.  Everj-  thing  proccedc<l  satis- 
factorily until  the  sixth  day  aft«r  the  operation,  when  proftise 
lia*morrhage  occurred.  It  was  arrested  by  applying  cold  and  pres- 
sure. At  the  end  of  a  month  aft^r  the  injury  the  perineal  wound 
was  entirely  closed,  and  all  the  urine  voided  by  the  uretlura.    When 
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he  loft  the  liospitiil  there  was  no  contraction  of  the  nrothra,  for  I 
could  pass  a  large  metallic  sound  without  c^iusing  any  pain. 

Tlic  most  extensive  injmy  to  the  urethra  and  surrounding  parts 
may  exist  without  there  behig  any  indications  in  the  {)erint\il  region 
for  8<^)nie  time  after  the  accident.  A  young  man  was  bronglit  into 
the  hospitid  who  had  fallen  astride  one  of  the  large  hooks  whicrh 
conne(.*t  railway  carriages.  A  few  hours  after  the  accident  the 
pcrinjeum  showed  no  signs  of  injury,  and  a  little  blood  only  passed 
per  urethram.  He  desired  to  micturate ;  made  an  attem])t  to  empty 
the  bladder,  but  faile<l  to  pass  a  drop  of  urine,  I  intnxluced  a  flexible 
catheter  without  diffieultv,  and  drew  off  an  ordinary  amoimt  of 
urine  tinged  with  blood.  I  withdrew  the  catheter,  sunnising  that 
no  im|KKliment  would  subsequently  arise  to  prevent  the  intrcKluction 
of  an  instrument.  Howeyer,  greatly  to  my  disaj>]>ointment,  the 
next  time  micturition  was  desired,  the  patient  was  unable  to  j)ass  a 
drop  of  urine,  and  a  catheter  could  not  be  introduced  into  the  blad- 
der. During  the  inten-al  which  had  now  elapsed  since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  catheter,  the  integuments  of  the  perina;um  and  scrotum 
had  become  ecchymosed,  swollen,  and  painfiil  on  pressure.  An 
incision  was  made  tlu^ough  the  integuments  along  the  whole  extent 
of  tlie  raphe,  and  the  severity  of  the  injury  was  at  once  detecteil  by 
gentle  examination  with  the  finger.  The  tissues,  covered  by  the 
integuments,  were  extensively  torn,  the  prostate  gland  could  be  felt; 
but  as  a  very  large  quantity  of  extra vasated  blood  filled  the  j»eri- 
nasum,  the  wound  of  the  uretlu'a  was  not  discoverable.  Soon  after 
the'perinapum  had  been  incised  the  urine  escaped  at  the  wound,  sup- 
puration was  established,  and  cicatrisation  proceeded  favourably. 
The  man  was  able  to  pass  water  fi'om  the  urethra  in  a  veiy  good 
stream.  After  a  time,  however,  the  cicatrix  of  the  urethra  con- 
tracted, and  a  phosphatic  calcidus  formetl  in  the  bladder.  Tliis  was 
extracted  by  the  lateral  operation;  the  wound  healed  favourably, 
and  the  man  passed  water  in  a  very  good  stream  when  I  last  saw 
him.  In  this  case,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  uretlu*a  was  completely 
divided  transversely. 

The  following  case  is  one  of  complete  transverse  division  of  the 
uretlira  in  \\\q  perinajum.  A  boy,  fourteen  years  old,  was  brought 
into  Guy's  Hospital  in  January  1856.  The  penis,  scrotum,  pori- 
nasum,  and  hypogastric  region  were  black  with  effused  blood.  Re- 
tention of  urine  had  existed  many  hours,  and  the  distended  bladder 
could  be  felt,  as  high  as  the  umbilicus.  This  injmy  had  been 
produced  by  a  fall  astride  a  rail.  Tliere  was  not  even  a  scratch  on 
the  integuments  any  where.     Of  course,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
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pass  a  catheter,  but  it  could  not  be  introduced  into  the  bladder.  I 
therefore  made  an  incision  along  the  line  of  the  raph^»,  and  the  urine 
soon  began  to  trickle  away ;  but  I  was  unable  to  discover  the  distal 
end  of  the  urethra.  The  patient,  from  being  in  a  state  of  collapse, 
recoven'd  in  a  few  hours.  Tlie  urine  was  passed  through  the  peri- 
neal wound  for  some  weeks,  and,  by  degrees,  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  urethra,  with  but  a  few  drops  from  a  fistulous  opening 
in  the  perinanun.  After  attempting  various  measures  to  close  this, 
without  suc(*ess,  I  divided  the  perinajum  and  urethra  upon  a  grooved 
staff,  and  introduced  a  flexible  catheter,  in  the  hope  that  tlie  urethra 
might  bo  established  by  healing  over  it.  Li  this  I  was  disappointed ; 
and  the  boy  left  the  hospital  with  the  urethra  contracted,  and  the 
urine  passing  out  of  the  ])erineal  fisiida.  He  next  entered  another 
metropolitiin  lios])ital,  where  the  Surgeon,  by  the  performance  of 
an  operation  similar  to  that  above  described,  succeeded  in  closing 
the  fistula,  reestablishing  the  uretlu'a  and  keeping  it  pervious,  so 
long  as  instruments  were  daily  employed  to  prevent  contraction. 
The  boy  left  the  hospital,  neglected  to  pass  the  bougie,  and  the 
in'cthra  contracted.  He  then  suffered  from  retention  of  urine ; 
a  No.  1  catheter  was  passed,  and  by  increjishig  the  size  of  the 
instrument  the  urethra  was  dilated.  Urinary  abscesses  subse- 
(juently  formed  in  the  perinajum,  fistida?  were  established,  and 
to  cure  these  the  ])erinajum  was  divided  jis  before.  This  w^ound 
never  entirely  closed;  he  was  again  admitted  into  Guy's  Hos- 
pitid,  sutl'ering  with  stricture  and  perineal  fistula),  and  left  it  only 
slightly  relieved.  Such  is  the  result  of  a  case  of  complete  trans- 
verse di\ision  of  the  urethi'a,  and  this  one  is  an  example  of  that 
class  of  ill  juries. 

The  danger  to  life  resulting  from  extravasation  of  urine  into 
tlie  pelvic  connective  tissue,  as  a  consequence  of  rupture  of  the 
urethra  and  laceration  of  the  surrounding  textures,  is  illustrated  by 
the  ensuing;  case.  It  also  demonstrates  the  ill  effects  arisin<j  from 
delay  in  cutting  open  the  perina?um,  as  well  as  from  plugging  the 
j)art  with  sponge  to  arrest  haemorrhage. 

A  healthy  man,  3«S  years  old,  fell  astride  a  chest,  and  struck  his 
perina'um  against  one  of  its  comers  with  great  violence.  He  came 
s(KMi  after  to  the  hosj)itid,  and  my  cfresser  passed  a  flexible  catheter 
without  any  difficulty,  and  fast^^ned  it  to  the  penis.  The  next  day 
the  scrotum,  ])eriiia*um,  and  ])enis  were  infiltrated  with  blood,  and 
quite  black.  The  urine  was  parsed  freely  tlirough  the  catheter.  The 
following  day  the  catheter  lx3came  filled  with  coagula,  and  blood  passed 
along  the  uretlu'a  by  its  sides.     It  was  removed  forty-eight  hours 
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after  the  infliction  of  the  injury,  and  as  the  urine  did  not  flow  away, 
I  incised  the  perina?um  along  the  raphe.  Tlie  coagulum  was  hirge, 
and  the  haemorrhage  profuse.  The  urethra  was  severely  torn,  and 
the  finger  could  be  ptissed  deeply  as  far  as  the  prostate  gland  and 
by  its  side«.  A  catheter  could  not  be  introduced  into  the  bladder. 
The  haBmorrhage  was  arrested  by  tlie  local  application  of  cold,  and 
a  piece  of  sponge  placed  in  the  wound.  Tlie  next  day  evidences  of 
local  peritonitis  apixjared,  pain  in  the  hypogastric  region,  shivering, 
small  wiry  pulse,  and  at  last  hiccough.  Opium  was  freely  adminis- 
tered ;  but  the  constitutional  disturbance  increased,  the  womid  be- 
came gangrenous,  and  the  man  expired  upon  tlie  eighth  day  after 
the  receipt  of  the  injury.  The  decomposition  of  the  body  wa.s  far 
advanced  when  the  post-mortem  examination  was  made,  and  no 
well-marked  indications  of  peritonitis  or  of  pelvic  suppuration  were 
discernible.  Death  was,  however,  certainly  due  to  the  severe  con- 
stitutional excitement  caused  by  the  injury  and  its  consequences  ; 
and  if  suflicient  local  evidence  of  the  fact  was  wanting,  its  absence 
must  be  attributed  to  the  condition  of  the  body  at  the  time  the 
necropsy  was  made.  Doubtless  the  man  died  fix)in  constitutional 
distm'bance,  caused  by  tlie  extravasation  of  urine  into  the  pelvic 
subperitoneal  connective  tissue;  and  as  regards  the  treatment  of 
the  case,  the  question  is,  whether  it  would  not  liave  been  better  to 
have  incised  the  perinaeum  sooner  after  the  injury.  In  cases  of  this 
nature  it  is  impossible  to  judge  of  the  extent  of  the  mischief  in  all 
of  them,  and  as  in  this  instance  the  catheter  was  in  tlie  bladder, 
and  the  urine  flowed  freely  tlirough  it  for  thirty- six  hours,  I  did 
not  consider  the  operation  of  incising  the  perinaeum  demanded,  im- 
mediately aft^r  admission.  In  all  probability  the  extravasation  of 
urine  was  extending,  in  consequence  of  the  fluid  escaping  by  the 
sides  of  the  catheter;  and  as  tlie  coagulum  was  quite  superficial,  just 
beneath  the  integuments,  the  urine  infiltrated  the  deeper-seated 
tissues,  and  passed  behind  the  deep  perineal  fascia,  which  was 
lacerated.  I  should  not  again  make  use  of  a  sponge  and  plug  to 
restrain  the  bleeding,  unless  a  catheter  could  be  retained  in  the 
bladder ;  for  I  think  it  piu'tly  assisted  in  preventing  die  escaiKj  of 
the  urine  with  the  freedom  so  desirable  in  these  cases.  Local 
pressure  with  the  finger  is  the  best  means  to  arrest  hsemorrhage 
fix)m  tliis  region. 

Tlie  local  treatment  in  all  cases  of  injury  to  the  urethra,  in 
which  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  extravasation  of  urine  may  take 
place,  is  now  clearly  established.  It  consists  in  making  an  inci- 
sion along  the  raphe  of  the  periuasum,  to  allow  the  fluid  to  escape 
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witli  tlio  utmost  facility.  Delay  in  the  performance  of  tin's  opera- 
tion causes  imminent  risk  to  the  life  of  the  patient,  and  probably  an 
aggravation  of  the  local  mischief. 

Tlie  constitutional  treatment  consists  in  supporting  the  powers 
of  the  paftiont,  and  in  administering  opium  if  there  be  much  local 
tenderness,  esjKicially  in  the  hypogastric  region.  Should  symptoms 
of  ])critonitis  arise,  the  treatment  suitable  to  arrest  tliat  malady 
must  be  adopted. 

Injuries  of  the  urethra,  inflicted  from  its  mucous  surface,  fre- 
quently result  from  the  passage  of  foreign  bodies  along  this  canal. 
In  this  category  must  be  classed  the  lacerations  of  the  uretlu*a  and 
its  surrounding  textures,  by  the  forced  introduction  of  sounds  and 
catheters,  in  an  effort  made  to  reach  the  urinary  bladder.  The 
necessity  for  this  operation  arises  in  consequence  of  a  contraction 
in  some  part  of  the  calibre  of  the  excretory  tube.  When,  therefore, 
the  uretlira  is  wounded  in  front  of  tlie  stricture  bv  catheterism,  the 
direction  of  the  wound  is  from  its  orifice  on  the  glans  penis  towards 
the  urinary  bladder.  An  opening  more  or  less  valvular  is  made, 
and  extravasation  of  urine  does  not  commonly  take  place.  Tlio 
course  of  the  wound,  "  or  false  passage"  as  it  is  termed,  varies 
much  in  length  and  in  its  relations  to  the  surrounding  parts.  If 
the  floor  of  the  urethra  be  perforated  a  little  behind  the  bulb  of  tlie 
corpus  spongiosmn  urethra?,  tlie  wound  may  run  behind  the  prostate 
gland,  and  then  penetrate  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  If  tlie  point 
escajx^s  through  the  roof  of  the  urethra,  it  may  run  behind  the  pubes 
and  enter  the  anterior  wall  of  the  bladder.  If  it  escapes  from  the 
urethra  in  front  of  the  stricture,  it  may  pass  by  it  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  and  entering  the  canal  again  posterior  to  tlio  constriction,  a 
twofold  j)erforation  of  its  walls  will  be  establishetl.  In  these  cases 
extravasation  of  urine  will  be  almost  certain  to  ensue.  Many  of  the 
cases  of  retention  of  urine  admitted  into  the  hospitals  require  the 
operation  of  pmicture  of  the  bladder  from  the  rectum,  inconsequence 
of  the  existence  of  false  passages  resulting  from  luiskilful  attemj)ts 
made  to  pass  an  instrument  through  the  contracted  urethra.  Even 
fattU  haimorrhafje  rnav  ensue  from  a  wound  of  the  urethra  thus  made. 

A  Surgeon  is  often  Ciilled  upon  to  treat  these  injuries.  They 
are  brought  under  observation  at  two  stages :  tlie  first,  soon  after 
tlie  false  ])assage  has  been  made,  when  the  patient  is  suffering  from 
retention  of  urine,  and  the  bladder  in  a  state  of  extreme  distension 
filling  up  the  pelvis.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  Opium  in  full  doses  has 
been  administered ;  the  patient  has  been  placed  in  a  warm  bath, 
perhaps  chloroform  has  been  inhaled ;  two  or  three,  or  even  more. 


Surgenns  have  failed  in  their  efl'orts  tf)  introduce  a  eatlietw ;  not  a 
cIi-op  of  urine  Iiaa  escaped  troin  the  urethra,  but  only  some  UoocL 
Upon  inquiry,  wo  find  the  patient  has  been  the  subject  of  stricture 
for  many  years,  and  that  tiir  some  weeks  the  m'ine  has  only  dribbled 
away,  and  at  times  but  a  few  drops  could  be  voided.  To  dehiy  the 
relief  of  the  distended  bladder  is  now  no  longer  admissible,  and  the 
criea  and  entreaties  of  the  patient  to  be  reheved  compel  inunedi^ 
proceedings.  One  more  attempt  is  made  to  introduoe  a  eatbetet 
into  the  bladder,  and  although  different  sizes  are  selected,  and  th« 
utmost  dexterity  may  be  employed,  still  the  point  of  the  instrument 
will  run  into  tlie  false  passage,  and,  witli  the  index-finger  in  tbe 
rectum,  it  may  be  felt  near  the  prostate  gland.  By  depressing  the 
shaft  of  the  catheter,  and  with  a  little  force,  at  the  same  time 
directing  the  instrument  witli  the  index-finger  in  the  rectum,  it 
may  be  made  to  enter  tJie  bladder.  The  urine  flows  freely,  and 
the  sufferer  is  at  once  relieved.  But  is  the  relief  permanent? 
The  bladder  is  empty  truly,  but  a  false  passage  is  establislied,  by 
which  tho  urine  subsequently  oscaj>es  into  the  connective  tissue 
between  the  organs  of  tho  pelvis ;  and  the  case  becomes  one  of  ex- 
travasation of  urine.  The  condition  of  the  patient  is  not,  there- 
fore, improved  by  this  ojieration, 

Anotlier  operation  by  which  tlie  distended  bladder  may  bo 
emptied,  is  that  of  making  an  incision  in  the  centre  of  the  perineum, 
and  opening  the  uretlira  from  that  region  behind  the  stricture. 
Tliis  has  been  sucoessfiilly  performed  ui  several  caaes. 

Two  other  operations  are  practicable.  1st,  to  introduce  a  trocar 
and  canula  from  above  the  pubes  into  tlie  bladder ;  2dfy,  witli  the 
same  instruments  to  punctm^  the  bladder  from  the  rectum.  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  sti-ongly  recommending  the  last  operation ; 
and  this  recommendation  is  foimded  upon  the  observation  of  a  very 
large  number  of  most  successful  cases.  By  tills  procedure,  extra- 
vasation of  urine  will  be  prevented.  The  details  of  tho  operation 
would  be  out  of  place  here. 

The  second  stage  is  that  of  exti'avasatioa  of  urine.  Tho  escape 
of  tltis  fluid  does  not  always  depend  upon  the  catlietcr  being  pushed 
into  the  bladder,  but  may  arise  in  consequence  of  the  urethra  burst- 
ing posterior  to  tho  constriction.  This  last  condition  generally  dc- 
j>ends  upon  a  morbid  state  of  the  canal  in  tliat  region,  set  up  by 
the  continued  pressure  of  the  retained  fluid,  by  which  tho  tissues 
are  inflamed,  and  at  last  ulcerate  or  slouglL 

Tlie  treatment  of  cases  of  oxtravasation  of  urine  need  not  be 
fiilly  detailed  here,  eapcoially  as  we  have  already  dwelt  upon  this 
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point  when  describing  lacerations  of  the  urethra  causing  the  same 
liunentiible  consequences. 

A  curious  injury  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  submucous  con- 
nective tissue  of  the  uretlu'a  occasionally  takes  place  during  the 
occurrence  of  a  chordee.  The  patient  feels  something  snap  about 
two  or  three  inches  within  the  canal,  a  few  drops  of  blood  escape, 
and  considerable  tenderness  or  soreness  is  experienced  during  tlie 
act  of  micturition  for  a  few  days  afterwards.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane has  been  torn.  The  result  is  cicatrisation ;  and  as  the  cicatrix 
contracts,  a  hard  wiry  ring  remains,  which  occasionally  establishes 
a  stricture.  Tliis  may  subsequently  require  treatment  by  dilatation 
or  incision. 

When  the.  uretlu'a  is  lacerated  in  the  prostatic  portion  of  its 
course,  the  blood  which  flows  from  the  wound  passes  backwards 
into  the  bladder,  coagulates,  and  distends  the  organ.  Great  suffer- 
ing results  ;  constant  desire  exists  to  empty  the  viscus,  and  ineffec- 
tual attempts  are  made.  The  distended  bladder  may  be  easily  felt 
in  the  pubic  region,  and  although  a  catheter  is  passed,  the  size  of 
the  distension  of  the  bladder  is  not  diminished.  Perhaps  a  few 
drops  of  blood  and  urine  flow  tlu^ough  the  instnmient,  and  that  is 
all.  Under  tliese  circumstances  tlie  viscus  may  be  emptied  by  fixing 
a  syringe  to  the  end  of  a  metallic  catheter,  which  should  be  first  in- 
troduced into  the  bladder.  It  is  always  advisable  to  make  use  of  a 
larger  instrument  tlian  that  with  which  the  injury  was  inflicted. 
To  make  tlie  junction  of  the  catheter  with  tlie  syringe  impeiineable 
to  air,  some  warmed  white-  or  bees-wax  should  be  pressed  around 
them  at  that  point.  Elevation  of  the  piston  slowly  and  steadily  will 
then  remove  all  the  coagulated  blood  from  tlie  bladder. 

Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Urethra. 
Tlio  reader  is  referred,  on  this  head,  to  the  section  on  Stonb.. 

(B.)  Injuries  of  the  Organs  of  Generation. 

Injuries  of  the  penis.  Contusions  and  wounds  of  thia  organ  are 
uncommon.  In  contusions,  the  effused  blood  extends  freely  in  the 
loose  subcutaneous  connective  tissue,  and  produces  an  unusually 
dark  purple  hue  in  the  part  If  blood  be  effiised  into  the  cells 
of  the  cavernous  bodies,  it  produces  a  remarkable  induration  at 
the  seat  of  injury. 

Incised  and  lacerated  wounds  of  the  integuments  only  differ 
VOL.  XL  K  K 
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firom  tlioflc  of  other  parte  in  consequence  of  the  loose  attaclimont  of 
those  textures  to  tlio  fibrous  covering  of  tlie  corpora  cavernosa. 
When  the  wounds  are  large,  their  edges  become  widely  soj^aratorl ; 
80  much  so  in  some  cases  as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  part  of  the 
integument  is  entirely  removed. 

There  is  scarcely  any  region  of  the  IkxIv  in  wliich  the  edgc8  of 
wounds  require  to  Ije  so  carefiilly  adjusted  as  in  tliis.  Sutures  are 
indispensable  to  tlwir  treatment  Whether  the  wound  l)e  incised 
or  lacerated,  the  edges  must  be  maintained  in  contact  with  either 
metallic  wire  or  silk  sutures,  and  dry  or  wet  lint  should  be  gently 
roUed  roiuid  the  part  to  support  it. 

As  the  result  of  a  contusion  of  the  glans  penis,  I  have  seen 
that  |>art  of  the  organ  become  gangrenous.  A  man,  7i)  years 
old,  said  that  he  struck  the  glans  penis  in  a  fall.  It  became  sore, 
inflamed,  and  subsequently  gangrene  attacked  it  It  sloughed  off, 
the  wound  soon  healed,  and  he  passed  water  as  weU  as  ever. 

Incised  wounds  of  the  prepuce  require  ligatures.  Tliis  fold  of 
integiunent  is  sometimes  injured  in  coition,  and  the  result  is  more 
or  less  inflammation,  ginng  rise  to  paraphimosis.  Tlie  frseiium 
prseputii  may  be  torn  by  the  same  act  Haemorrhage  to  a  consi- 
derable extent  occurs,  but  it  is  easily  contaroUed  by  cold  or  pressure. 

An  injury,  by  no  means  very  rare,  is  inflicted  by  children  who 
tie  thread  or  string  around  the  root  of  the  penis.  Becoming  friglit- 
ened,  and  unable  to  remove  the  ligature,  they  delay  to  speak  of  it, 
and  the  result  is,  at  first  congestion,  afterwards  inflammation,  and 
at  last  idceration  at  the  site  of  the  ligature.  Tlie  removal  of  tlie 
ofiending  cause  suffices  to  place  the  parts  in  a  condition  to  heal 
quickly,  with  the  application  of  water-dressing. 

Injuries  of  the  prostate  gland.  The  prostate  gland  is  so  deeply 
seated  in  the  pelvis,  that  it  is  not  liable  to  injuiy  except  by  ])ene- 
trating  wounds.  Incised  wounds  of  the  prostate  usually  heal  very 
quickly.  Such  are  those  made  in  the  operation  of  lithotomy.  Tlic 
most  common  injury  to  which  this  gland  is  liable  arises  fi-om  lacer- 
ation either  of  one  of  its  lateral  lobes,  or  of  its  posterior  and  central 
part,  by  tlie  forcible  perforation  of  its  tissues  with  sounds  ami  ca- 
theters. This  injury  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  of  rare  occurrence, 
judging,  at  least,  from  the  number  of  specimens  accumulated  in  tlio 
museums  of  London.  The  growth  connected  with  this  gland,  and 
denominated  the  "  third  lobe,"  is  frequently  so  situated  at  the  orifiins 
of  the  urethra  as  to  offer  an  impediment,  not  only  to  the  flow  of  the 
-urine,  but  to  the  introduction  of  an  instrument  from  the  urethra. 
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Tills  contingency  should  be  always  remembered  when  any  obstruction 
IS  met  with  at  the  moment  the  catheter  reaches  the  orifice  of  the 
bladder.  Tlie  perforation  of  this  lobe  is  readily  effected  with  a  me- 
tallic instrument ;  it  may,  with  care,  be  avoided,  by  the  einplojniient 
of  a  flexible  catheter  and  stilette,  in  most  cases.  When  the  end  of 
the  instrument  impinges  on  the  obstruction,  it  should  be  withdrawn 
from  the  urethra  about  half  an  inch ;  then,  by  fixing  the  catheter 
with  one  hand,  cb'awing  the  stilette  out  of  it  for  about  an  inch  witli 
the  other,  and  depressing  both  hands,  or  gently  pressing  the  catheter 
onwards  by  itself,  it  glides  over  the  third  lobe  and  enters  the  bladder. 

The  indications  of  ])erforated  prostate  may  not  be  immediate. 
But,  after  the  lai)se  of  an  hour  or  two,  the  patient  experiences  an 
urgent  desire  to  empty  the  bladder.  He  repeatedly  attempts  to  do  so, 
but  in  vain.  Perhaps  a  few  drops  of  blood  escape  from  the  urethra. 
Becoming  alarmed,  he  sends  for  a  Surgeon,  who  finds  the  pubic  re- 
gion occui)ied  by  a  hard  mass,  which  is  very  painful  when  pressed. 
The  Surgeon  again  introduces  a  catheter,  but  no  urine  escapes. 
By  dint  of  pressure  above  the  pubes  a  few  drops  of  urine  mixed 
with  blood  are  expressed,  then  a  long  coagulum,  again  a  little  more 
blood  and  urine,  and  next  a  coagulum,  and  so  on  until  the  mass  in 
the  jK?lvi.s  is  somewhat  reduced  in  size.  But  still  there  it  remains, 
and,  as  an  accompaniment,  the  urgent  desire  of  the  patient  to 
empty  his  bladder.  Together  with  these  local  circumstances,  the 
constitutional  disturbance  hourly  increases ;  mental  excitability  for 
a  few  hours  is  associated,  at  a  later  period,  with  great  restless- 
ness. Nausea,  and  intolerance  of  solid  food,  with  a  clammy  white 
tongue,  changes  after  a  time  to  vomiting,  continued  retching,  and  the 
attendant  distress.  The  clamminess  of  the  mouth  passes  into  a  state 
of  parched  cb'piess,  and  the  thirst  is  most  distressing.  The  tongue 
becomes  dr^-,  brown,  crisp  and  rough  on  its  surface.  The  pulse,  at 
first  ftiU,  rapid,  and  incompressible,  by  degrees  becomes  small  and 
wiry,  maintaining  its  rapidity,  although,  perhaps,  not  regularly. 
l{osj>iration  is  at  first  accelerated,  and  lastly  hurried.  Tlie  skin  is 
covered  with  persj)iration,  which  in  the  later  stages  becomes  cold, 
and  the  face  assumes  a  congested,  livid  aspect,  not  unlike  that  seen 
in  Cfuses  of  peritonitis. 

The  first  thought  which  suggests  itself  to  the  patient  as  well  as 
the  Surgeon,  will  be  to  relieve  the  distended  bladder.  How  is  this 
to  be  eifected  ?  The  introduction  of  the  catheter  gives  no  relief, 
and  even  the  passage  of  the  instrument  through  the  injured  prostate 
might  tend  to  reopen  the  wound.  However  this  may  be,  I  consider 
the  best  plan  is  to  introduce  a  large  metallic  or  flexible  catheter; 
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and  then,  by  applying  at  its  end  a  syringo,  as  before  dowrilied,  iha 
blood  may  be  abstracted.  The  bladder  may  be  irrigated  witli  tepii 
water,  and  tbe  operation  repeat<>d  if  necessary'.  Cold  water  injectei 
into  the  rectum  may  arrest  any  fiu-ther  bleeding. 

Tbe  powers  of  tlie  patient  must  be  well  supported,  and  sedative 
or  opiates  administered  to  obtain  repose. 

1  have  never  mot  witli  any  injury  of  the  vesicnlse  seminales. 

Injuries  of  the  scrobim  and  testwles.  Tlie  scrotum  is  often  cod- 
tused,  and  tlie  effect  of  the  laceration  of  small  vessels  ramifying  in 
its  textures  is  shown  by  eSiision  of  blood  taking  place  in  tlie  li 
connective  tissue  of  the  organ.  Tliis  causes  it  to  swell  and  beconM 
of  a  black  hua  The  treatment  of  a  case  of  this  nature  demand* 
jierfect  rest,  with  eai-c  and  arrangement  to  prevent  tbe  part  rcmatn- 
ing  pendent  whilst  the  patient  is  in  lied.  A  small  pillow  or  Katidbag 
should  bo  placed  between  tlio  tliighs.  Tlie  most  suitable  ajipIicaticH 
is  a  slightly  stimulating  and  evaporating  lotion  which  may  be  conn 
posed  of  liq.  ainmon.  aeetatis,  ejjirit.  tenuior,  and  distilled  water,  ill 
suitable  proportions.  Lint  wetted  with  this  fluid  should  be  plac 
over  the  injiu^  part. 

Incised  and  lacerated  wounds  of  the  scrotum  are  produced  bj 
falling  upon  sharp  substances,  or  astride  of  rails,  hooks,  &e. 
wound  is  sometimes  sufficiently  large  to  permit  tlie  escape  of  one  0 
even  both  testicles  without  their  undergoing  any  injury.  This  ex- 
trusion of  tlie  testes  partly  dejiends  upon  Uie  contraction  of  tlie  fibre 
of  the  dartos,  which  corrugates  the  scrotum,  and  causes  it  to  sbri 
to  such  a  degree,  that  it  might  appear  as  if  a  considerable  portion  a 
the  structure  had  been  carried  away  as  the  result  of  the  injury. 
Such  not  being  the  case,  means  must  be  employed  to  relax  the  oon- 
tractile  fibres  of  the  dartos.  Warmth  and  moisture  will  aecomplia 
this.  Ttie  region  should  be  enveloped  in  lint  wetted  with  hot  waterj 
and  when  the  integuments  of  tbe  scnttum  are  sufficiently  relaxed^ 
the  edges  of  the  wound  should  be  drawn  togetlier  over  the  testiclei 
bymeans  of  sutures.  Either  the  interrupted  or  uninterrupted  sutui 
may  be  employed,  and  the  material  of  tbe  suture  be  silk  or  metal, 
according  to  tlio  inclination  of  the  Surgeon.  Adhesive  plaster  is  de- 
trimental. Dry  lint  should  be  laid  over  the  part,  if  the  ease  be  onft 
of  an  incised  wound ;  moist  lint,  if  the  scrotum  has  been  contu»«| 
as  well  as  torn  and  lacerated.  Cold  lotions  are  then  to  be  applied 
in  order  to  maintain  tlie  coiitractili^  of  the  dartos ;  for  if  the  inte- 
guments are  allowed  to  ijeeome  relaxed  and  pendulous,  suppuration 
takes  place,  and  tlie  pus  collects  in  the  most  depending  part.     Re> 
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pose  and  posture  are  points  of  too  great  importance  to  be  neglected 
in  the  treatment  of  these  injuries. 

Injuries  of  the  testis^  epididi/mi^y  and  vas  deferens.  The  tes- 
ticles may  be  seriously  injured  by  pressure  and  contusion.  The 
former  injury  frequently  occurs  in  frays  and  broils  by  the  forcible 
grasp  of  the  hand  of  an  antagonist ;  the  latter,  by  suddenly  coming 
in  contact  with  some  resisting  body,  as  when  astride  a  rail  or  saddle 
on  a  horse's  back,  or  by  a  blow  from  a  swiftly  moving  body,  as  a 
cricket-ball.  Tlie  constitutional  effects  of  these  injuries  are  in  some 
cases  immediate.  Prostration,  syncope,  nausea  rapidly  followed 
by  vomiting,  and  intense  pain  ensue,  and  some  hours  elapse  before 
the  suffering  subsides.  The  pain  is  not  confined  to  the  organ  in- 
jured, but  extends  in  the  track  of  the  spermatic  cord  to  the  inguinal, 
abdominal,  jmd  lumbar  regions,  in  which  last  it  sometimes  becomes 
most  severe. 

Absolute  repose,  the  local  abstraction  of  blood,  the  application 
of  warmth  and  moisture,  the  support  of  the  injured  organ  upon  a 
pillow,  are  the  local  means  to  be  adopted  to  prevent  inflammation 
arising.  This  effect  of  tlie  injury,  however,  frequently  follows,  and 
in  the  adoption  of  suitable  constitutional  and  local  remedies  to  arrest 
its  progress,  the  usual  precautions  in  regard  to  the  diathesis  and 
powers  of  the  patient  must  be  employed. 

Wounds  of  the  testicle  are  uncommon.  A  punctured  wound 
may  be  inflicted  by  the  careless  use  of  a  trocar  in  the  performance 
of  paracentesis  scroti  for  hydrocele.  The  effect  produced  is  more  or 
less  tenderness  and  swelling  of  the  organ,  and  occasionally  the  ex- 
travasation of  blood  into  the  tunica  vaginalis.  If  an  operator  has 
reason  to  conclude  that  the  testis  has  been  thus  punctured,  it  would 
be  well  to  enjoin  rest  and  apply  cold  lotions.  By  neglecting  all 
precautions  he  might  become  involved  in  difficulty. 

Incised  wounds  of  this  organ  are  very  rare.  They  cannot  easily 
occur  without  the  serous  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  being  ojwned, 
and  the  Surgeon  should  remember  this  in  the  adjustment  of  the 
edges  of  the  wound.  All  serous  surfaces  being  so  active  in  pouring 
out  adhesive  lym[)h,  the  surfaces  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  testis  and 
reflexa  would  soon  unite  together  when  brought  in  contact;  and 
thus  the  wound  of  the  integuments  would  be  all  that  remained  to 
cicatrise. 

Complete  section  of  the  spermatic  cord  with  a  sharp  instrument 
should  be  treated  with  the  hope  that  union  of  the  divided  structures 
may  occur.     The  divided  artery  would  require  a  ligature,  but  the 
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ends  of  tlio  vas  doforcUB  iniglit  he  ai.ljnsled  by  a   suture  piscod 
tlirough  the  surrounding  cuimciitivo  tissue  in  such  a  maiiQcr 
keep  them  in  close  contact, 

Suptur^  o/iha  vas  deferena.  Injuries  of  the  excretory-  duct  of 
the  testis,  or  vas  deferens,  are  not  noticed  by  surgiwU  authors.  Mr, 
HiltOQ  lias  favoured  me  with  the  history  of  three  cases,  in  whJoii  Im, 
believes  this  duct  was  torn  completely  across. 

Case  1.  A  gentleman,  between  nineteen  and  twenty  years  old^ 
was  skatiug,  and,  in  attempting  to  cut  a  particular  figure,  in  whiclt 
aot,  be  swung  himself  round  witli  great  elfort,  he  suddenly  slipjied,. 
so  that  his  right  leg  was  violently  abducted.  At  the  same  moment 
he  felt  Hometliing  give  way  In  Ids  right  groin,  accomjiauied  witll 
great  paiu.  The  right  testis  had  not  been  the  ueat  of  direct  injory,; 
yet  it  .began  to  swell  almost  immediately,  and  in  a  few  tiunrs  bloutt 
passed  ft-om  the  urethra.  Perfectly  clear  urine  flowed  away  throo^ 
a  catheter,  introduced  into  tho  bladder,  witliout  any  blotKh  This  wu 
au  indication  that  the  blood  hnd  entered  tlie  urethra,  and  that  it  did. 
not  oomo  from  tlie  bladder  or  kidneys.  The  blood  seemed  U>  ba 
arterial,  but  it  was  in  small  quantity.  There  was  continued  tender- 
ness and  pain  near  the  right  inguinal  ring,  and  swelling  of  the  right 
t£stia.  Leeches  wore  applied  over  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen, 
and  he  was  confuied  to  bed  two  or  three  days,  sufiering  macb  locsil 
pain,  resembling  peritonitis,  with  considerable  pyrexia.  Tlio  bleed- 
ing &om  the  uredu'a  did  not  continue  after  the  second  day.  The 
testis  remained  swollen  for  several  weeks,  and  then  began  to  wiwte, 
antil  at  last  it  was  reduced  t^>  about  one-third  its  nonnal  size.  At 
this  tihte,  now  six  years  since  the  accident  occurred,  the  patJeui 
reports  that  the  testis  is  of  the  ordinary  size  of  tlie  organ  in  a  boy 
of  twelve  years  old.  In  its  present  condition  it  causes  do  ini 
venience. 

Case  2.  A  man,  about  28  years  old,  wa«  wheeling  qntckljT 
a  barrow  with  two  liandles  in  the  dork,  when  he  was  suddonljc 
arrested  in  his  course  by  the  barrow  meeting  with  an  obstruction. 
The  weight  recoiled  upon  him  and  aliook  him  very  much  at  the 
lower  part  of  tlie  abdomen.  He  stated  tiiat  lie  felt  sometbin^f 
*'give  way"  in  his  right  groin.  Arterial  blood  flowed  from  tin' 
urethra  ahnost  immediately  after;  and  when  soon  an  hour  ! 
the  injur)-,  he  was  then  bleeding.  Mr.  Hilton  passed  a  catheter,, 
and  drew  ofl'  perfectly  clear  and  bloodless  uruie.  This  case  wM' 
attended  with  nearly  the  same  loud  symptoms  as  the  lust,  althougli 
not  quite  so  severe  or  so  prolonged.    It  was  treated  in  the  : 
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way,  except  that  a  few  leeches  were  applied  to  the  testis,  and  with 
advantage.  A  fortnight  after  the  injury,  tlie  right  testis  was  much 
enlargeil,  and  slightly  painful  on  pressure.  The  opportunity  for 
further  observation  has  not  occurred. 

Case  3.  A  gentleman,  about  60  years  old,  was  running  up-stairs 
in  pursuit  of  one  of  his  children.  Hoping  more  certainly  to  overtake 
the  child,  he  made  a  violent  effort  to  catch  hold  of  her  foot,  as  she 
was  turning  the  comer  of  the  stairs.  This  he  failed  to  do,  and  fell 
with  his  knees  upon  the  step,  but  did  not  strike  tlie  groin.  He  felt 
a  sudden  pain  and  sometliing  "  give  way"  in  the  right  groin,  close  to 
the  internal  abdominal  ring,  and  presently  blood  trickled  from  the 
uretlira.  Mr.  Hilton  saw  the  patient  about  two  hours  after  the  in- 
jury had  been  infticteiL  He  introduced  a  catheter  into  the  bladder, 
and  the  urine  passed  tlu*ougli  it  perfectly  clear  and  bloodless.  The 
patient  was  confined  to  bed  for  nearly  fourteen  days,  with  swollen 
testis  and  pain  deeply  seated  behind  the  internal  abdominal  ring. 
Leeclies  were  applied  to  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  and  testicle. 
During  four  or  five  days  a  small  and  diminisliing  quantity  of  blood 
j)assed  from  the  orifice  of  the  urethra.  Tlie  right  testis  subse- 
quently diminislied  very  considerably;  and  when  an  examination 
wjus  made,  several  months  after  the  injury,  it  was  not  more  than 
half  the  size  of  the  lefl. 

In  the  details  of  the  above  cases  there  seem  to  be  very  good 
reasons  to  conciu*  in  the  opinion,  that  the  injury  sustauied  by 
these  men  was  the  laceration  of  the  vas  deferens.  Mr.  Hilton 
considers  that  this  duct  is  divided  within  the  abdomen,  between  the 
internal  abdominal  ring  and  the  point  where  it  crosses  the  ureter, 
and  that  the  blood  flows  from  the  artery  which  accompanies  it. 
The  blood  from  this  vessel  traverses  the  tube,  and  so  enters  the  pro- 
static portion  of  the  urethra,  anterior  to  the  bladder,  thus  leaving 
the  urine  free  from  blood. 

He  lulduces,  in  corroboration  of  the  views  above  expressed, 
the  details  of  a  case  dissected  by  him,  in  which  he  accidentally 
found  one  testis  excessively  atrophied,  and  the  vas  deferens  of  the 
same  gland  ruptured  and  closed  at  both  ends.  The  ends  were  at 
least  two  inches  apart.  The  lowermost  was  lying  near  the  crossuig 
of  its  course  with  the  ureter  ;  the  upper  end  was  adherent  to 
the  surrounding  connective  tissue,  near  the  internal  ring.  The 
vesicula  seminalis  on  tlie  same  side  was  smaller  than  that  on  the 
opposite. 

Tlie  indications  of  this  injury  are  a  sudden  and  violent  pain  in 
the  groin,  ai*ising  as  the  result  of  severe  exertions,  or  of  a  blow; 
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the  flow  of  bri^  red  blmxl  from  llx^  nrKhra,  ahboogfa  tbe  nrine 
nliich  the  bladder  coataias  is  free  from  bluod ;  gndtnlh'  incicnnf 
[lain,  wiik-h  extends  over  the  lowra-  part  of  tbe  abdomen,  «oeoa- 
panii-d  with  more  of  le»  p\-rexia.  Tlie  bWding  ceases ;  the  pwn 
RtdMklGH;  but  the  tc^is  on  the  affected  &ide  beoomea  at  first  swollen 
and  ti.iidcr,  and  finallr  diminishes,  mitH,  after  the  lapee  of  a  lew- 
weeks,  it  becomes  atropliied. 

Abnolate  n»t  in  bod ;  tbe  local  a[^Iieat!on  of  leeches,  warmth 
and  mrristure ;  and  such  congtitutional  remedies  aa  serve  to  coninj 
and  remove  pyrexia,  subserve  the  porpoeea  of  treatment,  both 
general  and  local. 

Cases  of  tliis  injury  are  doubtless  rare,  and  these  have  been  hen 
mtrodueod  to  attract  the  notice  of  tlie  profession. 

Tnjnrif*  of  the  uterut.'  Tlie  following  arrangenietit  will  be  adopt^l 
hi  describing  tbe  injuries  of  the  uterus. 
In  the  nn  impregnated  state  : 

1,  Wounds,    2,  Contusions. 
In  the  impregnated  condition : 

1.   Wounds,     2.  Contusion,  without  and  with  rupture. 
Rujiture  during  parturition : 
1.  Idiopathic    2.  Traumatic. 
WouiuU  of  the  unimprfi/naied  vterat  are  very  rara     Except 
combination  with  violent  and  extensive  injuries  to  the  pehis,  tb^re 
are,  indeed,  no  cases  on  record.     As  IHiparcquG  observes,  " 
fibrous,  and  as  it  were  cartilaginous  resistance  of  the  womb  whilst 
empty ;  tbo  small  size  of  the  organ ;  its  mobility,  and  its  situation 
within  a  bony  cavity,  efficiently  protect  it  from  all  violence  capable 
of  alfocting  the  integrity  of  its  walls." 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  contusions  of  tho  empty  organ  as  t( 
wounds. 

*  In  vxnmd*  in  tlie  ivipreytuUtd  *tate,  the  danger  depends  more  oi 
tlie  ha>morrliage  which  may  l>c  produced,  the  inflammation  excited, 
and  its  consequences,  and  the  premature  expulsion  of  tho  ovuir 
which  may  follow,  than  on  the  fact  that  the  uterus  is  wounded. 
Punctured  wounds,  or  small  rents  by  sharp  iastruments,  may  cause 
tlio  dribbling  away  of  the  amnial  fluid  quite  as  much  as  large  inju' 
riea,  thereby  rendering  abortion  a  certain  result. 

Many  cases  of  goring  by  cattle  are  on  record ;  and  from  the 


"  In  this  aection  I  have  avwk-il  myself  of  the  kuDwledge  of  Dr.  Braxtoa 
Hitfka,  the  talented  accoufiteur-phyaician  at  Guy's  Hospital. 
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wounds  so  produced,  the  whole  or  part  of  the  fetus  has  escaped 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  or  completely  through  the  abdominal 
walls. 

Planchon  relates  a  case  of  a  pregnant  uterus  being  punctured 
by  a  nail  projecting  from  a  cart  Blood  mixed  with  the  liquor 
amnii  escaped  from  the  wound.     Death  occurred  in  sixty  hours. 

Bandelocq  mentions  a  case  where  the  uterus  was  torn  open  by 
an  ox,  and  recovery  ensued.* 

There  is  a  case  of  recovery  from  puncture  by  a  pitchfork  re- 
ported in  the  American  Journal  of  Medicine ^  April  1847. 

The  pregnant  uterus  has  been  tapped  with  a  trocar  for  ascites, 
from  which  mistake  no  ill  effects  followed. 

Tlie  wife  of  a  Sepoy  was  riding  an  ox,  which  stumbled.  She 
fell  on  its  horns,  one  of  which  entered  her  abdomen  and  uterus. 
Tlirough  the  wound  the  hand  of  the  foetus  protimded.  The  foetus 
was  extracted  per  v^las  naturalcs.  The  intestines  protruded,  but  were 
replaced,  and  the  woman  perfectly  recovered,  f 

Tlie  uterus  has  also  been  wounded  in  criminal  attempts  to  pro- 
cure abortion,  the  instrument  used  passing  through  its  walls,  pro- 
ducing occasionally  fatal  haemorrhage.  A  case  occurred  in  the 
])ractice  of  an  eminent  accoucheur-physician,  who  examined  the 
uterus  after  death,  which  took  place  from  inflammation.  Tlie  pointed 
instrument  had  entered  the  os  uteri  rightly,  but,  instead  of  follow- 
ing the  axial  curve,  it  was  pushed  towards  the  sacrum  through  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  cervix  into  the  recto-vaginal  pouch  of  the 
peritonaeum. 

Tlie  treatment  of  wounds  of  the  pregnant  uterus  depends  much 
on  the  condition  of  the  parts.  If  the  foetus  have  not  escaped,  a  wound 
of  this  organ  must  be  treated  on  the  usual  antiphlogistic  prhiciples ; 
loss  of  blood  by  venesection  or  leeches,  fomentations,  mercurials,  and 
frill  doses  of  opium  to  check  pain  and  uterine  action.  If  the  foetus 
hat'>e  escaped,  and  there  is  yet  a  probability  of  bringing  it  through 
the  natural  passages,  the  effort  must  be  made  with  the  greatest 
care ;  should,  however,  the  greater  part  present  at  the  womid,  then 
our  best  plan  will  be  to  draw  the  remainder  gently  through,  re- 
moving the  placenta,  as  in  the  eaesarean  section,  and  finishing  the 
proceeding,  and  adopting  the  same  aft;er-treatment,  as  in  such  cases. 
If  only  a  small  portion,  as  a  limb,  of  the  foetus  project  through 
the  wound,  it  will  be  advisable  to  replace  it,  as  early  and  with  as 


*  See  HulVi  Defence  of  Ccuarean  section, 
f  London  Medical  G€uetU,  Oct.  1846. 
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mucli  geiiiluuess  as  possible ;  taking  care,  tlio  mnment  labdur  set 

in,  to  be  ready  to  dilate  tlio  ob  uteri,  and  extract  the  cliiltl, 

ae  the  hand  can  be  introduced,  by  tb-awing  down  the  feet,  in  urda 

that  it  may  not  again  be  diiven  thi'ougb  the  uterine  wall*  by 

contractions. 

Contuaiont  of  Out  pitgriant  utfrm,  without  rupturt.  During 
early  inontha  of  [iregnantiy,  blowH  and  injuriea  may  produce  inttaia< 
malJon  of  tliis  organ ;  the  symptoms  of  which  will  be  Be\-ere  paii 
in  the  hypogaatj-ic  region,  extending  to  the  vnlva,  perina-um,  a 
thiglis,  combined  with  inflammatory  fever.  The  treatment  will  con' 
sist  in  depletion,  calomel  and  opium,  and  the  local  applitaliuu  t 
leeches  and  hut  fomentations.  Abortion  is  ganorally  tlie  result ;  b^ 
abiiCtiss  or  clironie  indammation  of  the  womb  may  he  the  soquol 
Duparo^ue  relates  a  case  in  which  an  abscess  formed  tn  h'oat  of  it 
uterus  from  a  blew  on  it  in  the  sixth  month  of  pregnancy.  It  wi 
only  discovered,  after  delivery,  by  ita  projection  across  the  moul) 
of  the  uterus.     It  was  curo<l  by  puncture  with  a  straight  bistoury. 

From  the  changes  produced  in  tlie  walls  of  the  uterus  by  th' 
iuflanimatory  action,  it  has  been  observed  that  injuries  to  that  orgi 
undoubtedly  predispose  to  rupture  in  subsequent  pregnancies  at 
lahoui's. 

During  tlic  latter  months  of  pregnancy,  or  at  the  full  term,  < 
tusiona  give  rise  to  inHamuiation  of  the  utenis  and  to  peritoiiitiai 
They  aro  attended  with  more  severe  suffering  if  the  conseqaenl 
ooiitractiuns  be  more  powertui,  and  the  child  larger :  and  labour  ii 
almost  certain  to  follow,  im[>eded  by  the  swollen  uterus,  and  the  ai 
yet  rigid  os. 

Aa  to  the  treatment ;  "  Under  these  circumstances,"  says  Dri 
Rigby,  "we  must  trust  almost  entirely  to  the  lancet  to  aid  I 
Bpoedy  dilatation  of  the  os  uten ;  for,  until  the  circulation  has  ce* 
(«ived  an  elfectual  check  by  fainting,  the  dilatation  of  the  parts  c 
not  proceed,  nor  can  any  attempt  be  made  to  give  artificial  Hsuat* 
ance.  The  abdomen  should  be  well  covered  with  a  hot  linaeecl-mol 
poultice,  hot  decoction  of  {Mppies  thrown  up  the  vagina,  the  bowelt 
opened  by  a  simple  enema,  and  then  a  wann  opiate  mjection  to  aQ^ 
irritation."  We  would  also  recommend  tlie  inhalation  of  chkire- 
form,  but  not  carried  to  its  iuJIeet  effect ;  and  from  what  wo  hnra' 
witnessed  of  its  beneficial  effects  in  obstetric  operations,  wo  may  Icxdc 
for  tlie  greatest  benefit :  first ,  by  it*  jrower  of  chocking  temporaril;^ 
uterine  contraction ;  secondly,  from  its  relaxing  powers  to  open  tba 
08 ;  and  lastly,  from  it^  ana'Sthctio  acUou. 
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ContusionSj  with  rupture,  Tliis  is  the  most  serious  consequence 
attendant  on  contiusions  to  the  pregnant  womb.  Tlie  ovum  is  ex- 
pelled into  the  abdominal  cavity,  or  more  rarely  through  the  natural 
passages.  Besides  contusions,  over-exercise,  leaning  against  hard 
substances,  violent  vomiting,  and  stooping  have  been  known  to 
Ciiuse  the  catastrophe. 

In  the  early  months  of  pregnancy  the  symptoms  are  ambiguous. 
Tlioy  may  be  said  generally  to  resemble  that  of  rupture  of  any  ab- 
dominal viscus.  The  most  marked  are  collapse,  intense  pain,  in- 
ternal lui?morrhage,  or  an  escape  of  blood  from  the  vagina.  In 
the  latter  stages  of  pregnancy,  the  symptoms  point  more  clearly  to 
ruj>tm'ed  uterus,  and  the  child  may  be  felt  among  the  intestines. 
When  death  does  not  immediately  ensue,  and  the  case  is  left  to 
nature,  cither  fatal  peritonitis  is  set  up,  with  all  its  attendant  symp- 
toms, or  the  foetus  becomes  surrounded  with  a  cyst,  the  result  of 
plaiitic  effusion,  and  is  thereby  shut  off  from  the  viscera.  The 
ovum  may  remain  tolerably  quiescent  in  this  cyst,  but  sooner  or 
later  it  causes  irritation,  and  endeavours  to  reach  the  surface,  either 
by  the  vagina,  rectum,  or  through  the  abdominal  walls. 

Tlie  treatment  being  the  same  as  that  required  when  the  acci- 
dent occurs  during  labour,  the  reader  is  referred  to  that  division 
(pp.  508-9). 

Rupture  of  the  uterus  during  partuintioru  Tliis  is  one  of  the 
most  a|)palling  accidents  tliat  can  complicate  parturition.  It  may 
be  considered  under  two  conditions :  firstly,  idiopathic ;  secondly, 
traumatic.  Tlie  first  arises  from  an  abnormal  condition  of  the 
uterine  walls,  its  tissue  being  altered  by  former  discjise,  or  by 
former  wounds.  It  may  also  result  from  prolonged  efforts  to  expel 
the  child  where  an  obstruction  exists  in  the  natural  passage.  Some- 
times the  walls  give  way  before  more  than  a  few  pains  have  arisen, 
>vliile  some  patients  have  been  four  days  in  labour  before  rupture 
took  {)lace.  Tlie  average  duration  of  laboiur  before  rupture  is  about 
twenty-one  hours. 

Version,  and  the  unskilled  or  careless  use  of  obstetric  instruments, 
not  unfre(iuently  produce  the  second  variety  of  tliis  accident.  Al- 
though rash  and  inconsiderate  attempts  cannot  be  too  strongly  con- 
demned, it  is  important  to  know  that  rupture  has  occmTcd  even  to 
the  most  skilful  practitioners.  From  the  reports  of  some  cases  it 
would  appear  that  violent  movements  of  the  foetus,  have  given  rise 
to  tliis  accident,  though  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  escape  of 
the  child  through  its  walls  produced  tlie  violent  movements  of  the 
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utorus,  and  thus  cause  has  been  confounded  with  efftsct.  If,  liow. 
ever,  the  movements  were  the  true  cause,  we  can  hardly  beUev 
tiiat  the  uterine  walls  were  in  a  healthy  condition  at  the  tjine. 

Ruptures  of  the  uterus  generally  may  be  divided  into 
classes.  In  the  first  the  rent  is  contined  to  the  vaginal  cervix,  ani 
perhaps  a  portion  of  the  vagina.  These  cases  are  usually  witl 
danger ;  tliey  soon  heal  up,  and  probably  they  are  much  more 
quent  than  is  commonly  acknowledged.  Occasionally,  as  in  a  caso 
mentioned  in  the  Guifa  Hospital  Reports,  1859,  the  ha^morrliage  re- 
sulting has  proved  fatal.  In  the  second  class  rupture  is  unattended 
with  the  escape  of  the  foetus  throogh  the  rent;  and  in  the  tliird 
the  foetus  escapes  into  the  peritonreuni. 

The  symptoms  of  ruptured  uterus  are  variable,  dependent  on  tha 
extent  of  the  rent,  tlie  amount  of  hflemorrhage  attending  it,  and 
whether  the  fotus  has  passed  through  its  walls.  The  most  commou 
symptoms  are  a  sudden  sensation  of  tearing,  or  of  something  ha^'ing 
giv-eii  way  in  the  alxlomen,  followed  by  fainting,  and  all  the  symp- 
toms of  collapse,  cessation  of  the  pains,  frequently  recession  of  tlis 
presenting  part,  frequently  hemorrhage  from  the  vagina.  These 
symptoms  are  those  which  more  especially  indicate  the  third  class 
of  the  accident,  and  usually  denote  the  escape  of  the  foetus  into 
tile  abdominal  cavity,  where  it  can  be  generally  felt.  However, 
this  is  not  always  the  case,  for  collapse  may  continue  to  a  fatal  end, 
even  whore  the  fcetus  remains  in  utero ;  for  bleeding  into  the  peri- 
tonaeum may  cause  nearly  the  same  symptoms.  Again,  the  uterus 
may  bo  severely  ruptiu-ed,  and  though  the  pains  may  be  abated 
force,  they  are  still  adequate  to  dehvery.  This  termination  is  rai 
But  many  cases  have  occurred  in  wliioh  it  was  impossible  to  fir 
tlie  time  of  the  rupture,  therefore  it  is  not  unlikely  that  some 
recover  without  the  suspicion  of  their  existence. 

The  treatment  recommended  in  this  formidable  accident  variea 
very  much.  From  the  researches  of  Dr.  Trask,  to  whose  valuable 
paper  wo  must  refer  the  reader,*  it  appears  that  in  those 
where  the  fictus  had  escaped  into  die  peritoneal  cavity, 

GaHtrotomy  after  this  acitidcnt  lost  ai  per  cent. 
Turning,  pprfomtiim,  &o.     .     .     .     09 
Abandoned  ta  nature       ....     78         „ 

In  a  case  of  such  difficulty,  it  is  well  to  know  what  line  of  treat- 
ment affords  the  greatest  chance  of  recovery ;  and  from  tlie  above 


»  Oiuri  of  Rapturfd  Vurtu.trilh  /fcmorftir.bv  Dr.  Trnsb;  Ant 
<tf  Mtd.  Svieiuit.  Jnuuary  and  April  1S48,  and  July  1858. 
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we  may  safely  conclude  that  gastrotomy  affords  the  best,  which  is 
therefore  strongly  urged  by  Dr.  Trask.  However,  in  any  given 
case,  much  depends  on  collateral  circumstances.  If  the  child  have 
only  in  part  escaped  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  then  it  is  proper  to 
introduce  the  hand,  seize  the  feet,  and  deliver  as  in  version ;  if  the 
head,  however,  be  impacted  in  the  pelvis,  it  is  right  to  apply  the 
forceps,  and  if  that  be  impossible  or  useless,  to  perforate  it  If  the 
child  have  escaped  wholly  into  the  cavity,  and  only  a  few  hours  have 
elapsed,  the  hand  should  bo  passed  tlu*ough  the  rent,  if  it  can  be 
done  witli  ease,  the  legs  grasped,  brought  back  through  the  rent, 
and  delivered  by  the  natiu-al  channels.  But  should  much  time  have 
elapsed,  or  the  rent  be  firmly  contracted,  so  as  to  require  some  force 
to  pass  the  hand  through  it,  it  will  tlien  be  advisable  to  perform 
gastrotomy  witliout  delay.  Again,  should  the  escaped  foetus  have, 
at  the  time  of  our  arrival,  already  set  up  irritation,  we  must  then 
wait  until  the  plastic  products  of  inflamimation  have  formed  a  cyst 
around  it,  whereby  most  commonly  it  remains  for  a  time  compara- 
tively quiescent  It  will  be  a  matter  to  determine,  after  waiting 
two  or  three  weeks,  whether  we  should  make  an  opening  tlirough 
the  abdominal  walls,  or  delay  still  longer  until  there  is  a  marked 
tendency  to  point  forwards.  In  any  case,  should  we  find  fi'om  the 
touch  that  the  foetus  is  lying  just  beneath  the  walls,  there  can  be  no 
hesitation  in  cutting  down  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  from  the  acci- 
dent ;  for  it  must  be  remembered  tliat  the  foetus  may  take  the  direc- 
tion of  the  bladder  or  intestines,'  and  form  openings  into  them, 
causing  protracted  and  immense  suffering.  Sometimes,  however, 
the  foetus  remains  in  the  cyst  dormant  for  many  years,  but  these 
are  the  excei)tions. 

The  intestines  may  escape  by  the  rent,  after  delivery  per  vaginam, 
and  therefore  in  every  case  examination  should  be  made  if  possible, 
in  order  to  reduce  tliem  when  necessary;  as  death  has  taken  place 
in  some  cases  fi*om  strangulation  of  tlie  bowel. 

Tlie  laceration  may  take  place  in  any  direction.  The  relative 
frequency  of  its  position  is  as  follows : — Rupture  of  body  and 
fundus,  G3 ;  ditto  of  cervix,  involving  more  or  less  of  body  of 
uterus  and  vagina,  64. 

Injuries  to  the  vagina.  Unconnected  with  parturition,  these  are 
not  very  common.  But  few  are  recorded.  They  are  inflicted  by 
falling,  or  sitting  upon  pointed  instruments,  which  may  penetrate 
even  to  the  abdomen,  A  case  is  mentioned  in  which  a  triangular 
hay- knife  entered  tlie  vagina,  lacerating  the  perinaeum,  and  passed 
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into  the  nbdonien,  whilst  ILq  long  handle  romnined  proiccting  fron 
the  vagina.  The  haJidle  was  out  short,  and  tlie  remaining  jxirtion 
was  extracted,  after  great  difficulty,  at  the  rnd  of  nine  honrs.  Local 
and  general  bleeding  was  employed,  and  recovery  took  place  in 
seven  days." 

Two  cases  have  been  i-elatod  to  me  in  which  patient*  have  died 
fi'om  the  liaraioirhage  resulting  from  a  wound  inflicted  on  the  vagina. 
It  is  a  subject  for  regret  that  in  neither  case  was  the  nature  of  the 
wound  in  the  artery  discovered  after  deatli,  by  carefu]  dissection. 

My  informant  was  hastily  summoned  to  a  lady,  whom  he  tband 
lying  on  the  floor  in  a  pool  of  blood,  at  the  point  of  death ;  in  tact, 
she  scarcely  breathed  alter  liis  arrival.  TIio  husband  had  left  her 
in  perfect  health,  a  very  short  time  before,  to  accompany  a  fiiend  a 
little  distance  from  the  liouse.  On  his  retura,  he  found  his  wife  on 
the  floor,  and  faint.  A  Surgeon  had  soen  the  patient,  and  discover- 
ing a  flow  of  blood  from  tho  vagina,  placed  a  compress  and  plug 
of  lint  therein,  and  gave  stimulants  The  hiemorrhago,  however, 
continued,  and  death  took  place  about  an  liour  after  the  infliction  of 
the  injurj',  A  post-raoi-tem  examination  of  the  wound  (nUtf  w»fl 
made.  On  separating  the  labia,  a  lacerated  wound,  which  extended 
upwards  and  forwards,  was  seen,  and  the  internal  pudic  artery  waa 
found  to  have  been  divided.  The  accident  was  occasioned  by  the  lady 
going  into  a  dork  bedroom  to  micturate,  and  sitting  down  upon  a 
water-ewer,  tho  handle  of  which  was  broken  ofl',  leaving  a  porUon 
stiarp,  jagged,  and  projecting  about  an  inch,  which  produced  tho 
injmy. 

Mr.  Durham,  demonstrator  of  anatomy  at  Guy's  Hr)spit.ai,  re- 
lated to  mo  the  following  ease :  A  woman  was  knocked  down  by 
a  man,  and  immediately  a  large  pool  of  blood  appeared  on  the 
floor.  She  died  in  a  short  time.  The  blood  flowed  trum  the  vag;ina, 
in  the  walb  of  which  there  was  a  wound  extending  towards  the 
internal  pudic  artery.  At  first  it  was  thought  that  the  woman  bad 
been  stabbed  with  a  knife,  but  on  careful  examination  it  was  dis- 
covered that  she  had  fallen  on  a  spittoon.  The  weight  of  her  body 
broke  this  utensil,  and  a  sbarp-pointod  fragment  of  it  probably 
inflicted  the  bijury. 

Injuries  amnfctfd  mth  parturifvm.  Rupture  of  the  cervix  Otori 
frequently  extends  into  tiie  vagina,  assisting  the  escaiie  of  the  foetus 
into  tho  peritoneal  cavity,  or  allowing  the  intestines  to  protrud& 


>  Lamtt,  t8S3-S4,  vol.  ii.  p.  113,  irom  B«tm  UidieaU. 
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Tlie  symptoms  in  such  cases  resemble  those  of  ruptured  uterus,  and 
must  be  treate<l  accordingly. 

The  unskilful  use  of  obstetric  instruments,  or  the  extraction  of 
the  brokcn-up  foDtal  cranium,  have  often  caused  severe  injuries  to  the 
vagina ;  sometimes  the  former  have  passed  through  the  walls,  at  the 
junction  of  the  cervix,  tearing  the  uterus  from  tlie  vagina. 

In  attempts  to  procure  abortion,  the  vagina  has  been  injured, 
and  occlusion  or  constriction  of  the  passage  being  the  result,  has 
been  detected  at  the  subsequent  labour. 

Tlie  vagina  has  also  been  torn,  together  with  the  hymen,  in  the 
attempts  at  coitus  for  the  first  time.*  In  two  cases  described  to  the 
writer,  in  recently  married  women,  the  bleeding  was  very  alarming 
to  both  parties,  consequent  upon  the  tearing  up  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Similar  eifects  are  also  produced 
in  raj>e.  The  legal  points  of  these  cases  may  be  seen  in  works  on 
Medical  Jurisprudence. 

The  passage  of  the  child's  head  in  primiparas  will  occasionally 
push  before  it  the  internal  membrane  of  the  perina^um,  so  as  to 
cause  it  to  tear,  leaving  a  raw  surface  internally,  which  is  difficult 
and  slow  to  heal.  In  two  instances  this  caused  contraction  and 
severe  pain  afterwards.  In  one  case  coitus  was  impossible  for  nine 
months  at  least  aft^er  labour.  The  irritation  of  the  lochiae  probably 
retards  the  heaUng  process. 

All  these  wounds  require  but  little  surgical  interference  beyond 
the  injection  of  warm  fomentations,  great  cleanhness  at  first,  and, 
if  they  be  slow  to  heal,  some  stimidating  injection,  as  blackwash, 
zinc  and  alum  lotion,  a  lotion  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  the  application 
of  the  solid  nitrate. 

All  injuries  of  the  vagina  are  exceedingly  prone  to  be  followed 
by  contracting  cicatrices,  wliich  in  part  or  even  wholly  occlude  the 
j)assage,  rendering  coitus  more  or  less  difficult,  painftil,  and  even 
impossible.  Tliey  add  very  seriously  to  the  dangers  of  labour, 
ending  even  in  rupture  of  the  uterus,  f  Peritonitis  is  apt  to  follow 
injuries  of  the  vagina,  especially  if  they  be  near  the  uterus.  Any 
symptoms,  therefore,  of  this  disease  must  bo  carefiilly  watched, 

Tlie  protracted  detention  and  pressure  of  the  child's  head  within 


*  A  Rj)ecimcn  of  this  iiijiuy,  wliich  proved  fatal,  is  presen-ed  in  the 
collection  of  obstetric  prcpai-ations  presented  by  Mr.  Stone  to  the  museum 
of  St.  George's  Hospital. 

t  Ti-ask  on  Occlusion  of  the  Os  Uteri  and  ragina,  in  American  Journ.  of 
Med.  Sciences,  July  1848. 
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tlie  vagina  is  sometimes  followed  by  a  slough,  wliich  may  eixtond 
anteriorily  into  the  bladder,  causing  vesico-vaginal  fistula ;  or  pos- 
teriorly into  the  rectum,  causing  recto- vaginal  fistula.  By  tlia 
former  the  urine  passes  in  part  or  wholly  into  the  vagina ;  and  by 
the  latter  the  feces,  rendering  the  condition  of  tlie  sufterer  very 
pitiable.  The  treatment  of  the  results  of  tliia  injury  is  described 
in  tlie  essay  on  Diseases  of  the  Female  Genehative  Organs. 

Foreign  bodies  when  lodged  in  the  vagina  require  some  skill  in 
extracting  them.  The  most  common  is  the  pessary,  the  strings  of 
which  break,  and  tlie  patient,  from  ignorance,  generally  allows  it 
to  remain  until  the  discharge  becomes  most  otfensive,  simulatln|[ 
that  from  malignant  disease.  Severe  irritation  is  also  sot  up  ;  and 
aftoi'  a  time  tlie  vagina  may  become  so  contracted  around  it,  that  it 
is  exceedingly  ditlicult  to  intro<luce  any  instrument  to  take  hold  of 
it.  In  one  case  tlie  pessary  had  to  be  sawn  in  two  parts,  by  a  saw 
introduced  into  the  vagina,  before  it  coidd  be  removed.  In  another,, 
a  metal  pessary  was  so  impacted  that  tlie  periniEum  required  divi- 
sion to  facilitate  ita  romovaL  For  ordinary  cases  a  forceps  mads 
for  the  purpose  is  best. 

In  the  London  Medical  Gmctu,  1854,  p.  264,  a  case  is  reported 
where  a  broken  nedc  of  a  bottle  was  found  in  the  vagina.  A  point 
of  it  had  entered  tlio  bladder,  and  on  this  point  a  calculus  had 
formed  as  well  as  around  the  part  in  the  vagina.  A  glass  bottle  waa 
removed  by  the  writer  with  polypus  forceps.  An  ale-glass,  two 
inches  and  a  half  in  diameter  and  tliree  in  height,  was  removed  by 
the  forceps,  and  the  case  is  reported  in  the  lAaieet,  1856,  vol.  ■" 
p.  451.  At  Guy's  Hospital  a  case  occurred,  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Hilton,  in  which  a  flat  bone  netling-mesh,  about  ten  inches  long, 
was  successfully  removed  from  the  pelvis  of  a  girl,  who  had  intro- 
duced it  into  that  region  per  vaginam.  Tlte  length  of  the  mesh 
necessitated  its  division  into  two  parti«  before  it  was  removed.  The 
mesh  is  in  the  museum  at  Guy's  Hospital.* 

Lijuries  to  the  v^lra  and  exf.emal  partt  arise  from  kicks,  falti 
astride,  sitting  on  sharp  instruments,  rape,  and  the  passage  of  tlie 
child's  head.     They  must  be  treated  upon  the  ordinary  principles 
surgery.     As  these  parts  contain  mnch  connective  tissue,  tliey  ve 
readily  swell  after  injuries,  and  suppuration  also  extends  widely 
quickly  throughout  their  tissues.    As  the  vascularity  of  Oiese  orgaiu 

"  Metl.-Vhir.  Tiaut.  VoL  MXi.  p.  aiO. 
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18  great,  contusions  give  rise  to  largo  extravasations  of  blood,  which 
cause  remfirkable  discoloration  of  the  skin  for  some  distance  around. 
By  the  api)lication  of  cold  at  first,  and  subsequently  a  stimulating 
lotion,  the  blood  soon  becomes  absorbed. 

Injuries  of  the  perinceum.  In  the  male  sex  this  region  is  liable 
to  contusions  and  superficial  lacerations.  Boys  are  particularly  the 
subjects  of  injuries  in  this  part  of  their  bodies,  which  occur  in 
scrambling  over  rails  or  palings ;  and  adults  frequently  bruise  the 
part  by  striking  it  upon  the  pommel  or  some  otlier  paii;  of  the 
saddle  in  riding.  The  result  is  more  or  less  effusion  of  blood  into 
the  loose  connective  tissue,  and  the  appearances  termed  ecchymosis 
become  visible  in  a  day  or  two.  Local  pain  or  tenderness  generally 
accompanies  the  swelling  which  results,  with  slight  difficulty  and 
perhaps  pain  in  micturition.  Retention  of  urine  sometimes  occurs 
from  the  meclianical  pressure  of  the  swelling  upon  the  iu*ethra,  and 
tlierefore  in  children  especial  care  should  be  observed  to  ascertain 
that  the  bladder  is  emptied. 

Repose,  and  the  local  a[)plication  of  warmth  and  moisture,  or  a 
lotion  of  the  liquor  plumbi  diacetatis  dilutus,  is  usually  all  the 
treatment  that  is  required. 

Incised  and  even  lacerated  wounds  of  the  integuments  and 
deejxir  tissues  of  the  jK^rinajum  usually  heal  favourably,  when  treated 
in  the  manner  applicable  to  the  special  case,  and  therefore  their 
treatment  requires  no  particular  description  here.  The  Surgeon 
should,  however,  bear  in  mind  the  relations  of  the  uretlura  to  this 
region. 

But  although  tlie  primary  results  of  a  wound  in  the  male  peri- 
neal region  cannot  be  regarded  as  more  serious  tlian  other  super- 
ficial wounds  of  soft  parts,  yet  the  secondary  results  may  involve 
considerable  risk  to  life.  The  proximity  of  the  woimd  to  the  urethra 
causes  the  infiammation  resulting  from  it  to  extend  to  that  canal, 
and  thus  there  may  be  excited,  from  an  apparently  trivial  cause,  all 
the  dangers  and  difficulties  accruing  from  retention  of  urine,  and 
the  usual  moans  may  be  roijuired  to  relieve  that  condition. 

Ijct  the  following  case  illustrate  this  point 

A  rathiT  weak  man,  twenty-two  years  old,  was  admitted  into 
Guy's  Hospit^d  in  1838,  with  a  lacerated  woimd  of  the  |)erina>um, 
which  j)enetratiHl  merely  to  the  muscles.  The  injur}'  had  Ixvn  in- 
flicted by  falling  off  a  chair  and  striking  the  |>erina.'um.  At  first 
a  catheter  was  passed  without  any  difficulty,  but  by  degrees  this 
operation   became   imjKxled   by   surrounding  inflammation.      The 
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uretlira  wns  at  last  involved  in  the  uiiscliiof,  and  by  tlie  introduo* 
tioa  of  a  catlieter  it  was  supposed  tliut  a  false  possajre 
Itliahed.  Tlie  urine  eacaped  into  the  eonnectivo  tissue  of  tbtt 
perineum,  and  a  large  abHwaa  was  the  result  Tlie  appetite  ol 
the  patient  had  entirely  failed  soon  aft«r  the  accident,  and  greal 
constitutional  disturbance  had  resulted.  At  last  heetic  fever,  witll 
colliquative  diarrhoia,  supervened,  and  he  sunk  in  sixteen  days  aftol 
the  receipt  of  tlie  injury-  Post-niortom  examination  ehowod  tlnd 
the  tissues  of  tlie  heart,  lungs,  liver,  and  kidneys  were  diHea«ed> 
Tlie  cavity  of  a  large  aliscess  exist«d  between  tlie  blailder  Aad 
rectum,  and  into  Uie  last  viscus  there  was  an  opening.  The  iiiuoooi 
membrane  of  the  bladder  and  urethra  was  covered  with  false 
branes,  and  there  were  abscesses  in  the  walls  of  the  bladder. 

The  periniBum  in  the  female  sex  is  liable  to  a  much  more  s 
injury  during  parturition.     Placed  behind  the  vulva,  tlie  ii 
ments  and  subcutaneous  tissues  are  so  much  stretcliiNl  during 
passage  of  the  child^s  head,  tliat  they  are  unable  to  oUcr  sufficient^ 
resistance,  and  they  become  torn  or  lacerated.     The  tbrection  «C 
the  rent  is  either  imraediatcly  backwards,  central,  or  a  little  to  one 
side  or  the  other.     Should  this  ac<Mdent  oc«ur,  tbe  edges  oftht 
wound  may  be  brought  togetlier  witJi  sutures,  and  a  fair  ofaanca 
of  cicatrisation  exists.     But  if  neglected,  the  surfaces  heal  ovea", 
and  a  pennanent  fissure  will  bo  ihe  result      Even  when  the 
surfaces   are  covered  with  granulations,  tlieir  suitable   at^jui 
with  the  quill-suture  may  induce  cicatrisation." 

(C)  Injuries  or  the  Rectum  antj  Asvs. 

Licised  wounds  of  this  jwrtion  of  the  Hlinientary-  canal  usuallj^ 
heal  very  readily.     An  illustration  of  the  fact  may  be  taken  I 
the  observation  of  incisions  made  into  the  bowel  for  the  c 
fistula  in  atio,  and  of  tlioso  in  which  the  anterior  wall  of  the  bowol 
is  incised,  to  permit  the  extraction  of  a  large  stono  trom  the  urinai 
bladder.    Even  instances  in  which  the  rectum  has  been  accidental!] 
wonndod  in  the  lal^eral  operation  of  lithotomy  might  be  mentiom  * 
to  show  how  readily  such  wounds  heal. 

The  rectum  is  sometimes  injured  by  the  introduction  of  bougifii 
or  the  ends  of  enema  syringes.  In  the  museum  at  Guy's  Hosptta 
there  is  a  [wrtion  of  rectum  perforated  by  a  bougie.  Tlie  patjent 
had  been  affected  for  many  yoare  with  stricture,  and  had  often  been 
relieved  by  surgical  aid ;   at  length,  in   an   attempt  to  [lass  tli* 


'  See  a  case  iu  Ouy'ii  Ilotpiiai  Stporu,  lUQA.  p-  '^ 
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bougie  himself,  be  perforated  the  rectum,  and  deatb  ensued  in 
about  ten  hours. 

In  another  case  the  same  injury  was  mflicted  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  an  O'Beirno's  tube.  The  wound  was  about  five  inches  from 
tlio  anus.  A  man,  aged  sixty-seven,  was  the  subject  of  strangulated 
hernia.  It  was  8uj)posed  to  be  reduced,  but  the  symptoms  of  stran- 
gulation continuing,  a  rectum  bougie  was  passed.  Collapse  and 
death  followed.  After  death  tlie  rectum  was  found  perforated,  as 
the  pre{)aration  shows.* 

As  an  effect  of  perforation,  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  may 
become  eini)hysematous.  A  case  of  this  kind  was  under  the  care 
of  the  late  Dr.  Hughes.  A  man,  aged  fifty,  was  admitted  into 
Guy's  Hospital  in  185(),  with  cancerous  disease  of  tlie  pylorus.  Tlie 
nccro[)sy  rc\'ealed  ulceration  of  the  rectum,  which  liad  occupied 
nearly  the  whole  of  its  lower  thinl ;  the  surface  of  the  ulcer  was 
irregular  and  ragged,  and  formed  irregular  bands  and  pouches. 
Beneath  one  of  these  bands,  consisting  of  muscular  fibre,  was  a 
small  opening  into  the  cellular  tissue ;  this  opening  the  patient  had 
made  with  an  enema  syringe,  and  it  had  led  to  emphysema  of  tlie 
whole  of  the  lower  half  of  the  abdomen.  The  preparation  is  in 
Guy's  Hospital  museum. 

As  a  secondary  result  of  wounds  of  the  rectum  and  anus,  peri- 
tonitis must  be  mcMitionod.  If  phlegmonous  erysipelas  attacks  the 
wound,  and  extends  into  the  connective  tissue  of  the  pelvis,  the 
infianimation  may  reach  the  reflection  of  peritonaeum  passing  from 
the  bladder  to  the  rectum.  Spreading  from  this  point,  it  diffuses  it- 
self over  the  whole  extent  of  this  serous  membrane,  and  death  ensues. 
This  complication  is  rare,  but  I  have  witnessed  its  occurrence. 

Wounds  of  this  region  implicating  the  urinary  bladder  have 
been  alluded  to  above.  As  an  unusual  result  attending  the  opera- 
tion of  j)aracentesis  vesicae  by  the  rectum,  may  be  mentioned  emphy- 
sema, extending  to  the  upper  parts  of  the  body.f  Tliis  compliciition 
must  be,  however,  very  rare,  since  it  has  never  oceurred  once  in 
numerous  operations  performed  m  Guy's  Hospit^iL 

Foreign  bodies  in  the  rectum  may  bo  divided  into  two  classes : 

1.  Those  composed  of  materials  which  have  passed  first  along 
the  uj>j)er  part  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

2.  Those  introduced  at  the  aniLS. 


♦  Tlie  pn^purution  is  in  Guv's  Hos])itaI  museum. 

t  Two  eabcs  arc  related  iu  the  Lancei,  Jauuaiy  1800,  p.  89. 
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1.  To  the  first  class  belong  small  lK)nes,  or  pieces  of  bone ; 
hard  bodies,  as  fruit-stones,  which  may  or  may  not  be  covered 
with  accumulations  of  fsDcal  matter ;  large  bodies  composed  of 
hardened  faeces ;  and  concretions  of  substances  taken  as  medicine, 
such  as  masses  of  magnesia. 

The  indications  of  the  existence  of  such  foreign  bodies  as  above 
described  are  pain  in  attempts  at  defsecation  ;  a  sense  of  weight  and 
fulness  at  the  anus,  as  of  something  there  which  cannot  pass  the 
orifice ;  the  habitual  and  often-repeated  passage  of  loose  mucous 
stools,  occasionally  a  little  blood ;  and  the  development  of  external 
haemorrhoids.  By  introducing  the  index-finger  a  hard  soUd  mass 
is  felt 

Such  hard  masses  require  to  be  removed  with  care.  To  accom- 
plish this,  the  bowel  must  be  well  lubricated  with  oil  and  w^arm 
water  injected  into  the  rectum.  If  tliese  plans  fail  to  dislodge  the 
irritating  cause,  mechanical  means  must  be  employed,  first  to  break 
the  solid  body,  and  then  to  remove  it  piecemeal 

2.  Foreign  bodies  introduced  per  anum  are  of  various  kinds. 
The  patient  probably  being  always  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  body 
so  impacted  above  the  sphincter  ani,  will  be  able  to  assist  the 
Surgeon  who  has  to  extract  it,  by  giving  some  detail  of  its  structure 
and  form.  The  Surgeon  must  then  exercise  his  own  ingenuity  as 
to  the  removal 

JOHN  BIRKETT. 
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ONE  of  the  principal  physical  characteristics  of  man  is  the 
extensive  (levclt){)inent  and  varied  application  of  tlio  upper 
extremity.  When  we  consider  that  it  is  chiefly  by  tlie  wonderfiil 
j)o\ver  and  versatility  of  movement  enjoyed  by  the  hand  and  arm, 
that  the  mandates  of  his  intellectual  nature  are  carried  out,  and  its 
evidences  impressed  on  the  material  creation,  and  moreover,  that 
this  member  is  so  situated  as  to  be  constantly  interposed  for  the 
protection  of  otherwise  defenceless  vital  organs,  it  will  not  seem 
surprising  that  injuries  are  met  with  more  frecjuently  in  this,  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  human  frame.  Tlie  greater  number  of  these, 
of  course,  present  no  special  characters  which  distinguish  them, 
either  in  their  nature  or  treatment,  from  similar  injuries  occurring 
in  other  parts  of  the  body ;  hence  it  will  only  be  necessary'  in  this 
essay  to  treat  fiilly  of  those,  the  particulars  of  which  depend  upon,  or 
are  modified  by,  the  anatomical  constitution  of  tlie  part  affected. 

Tlie  frequent  and  comparatively  slight  injuries  called  hnmea  or 
cojitusumsj  may  be  met  with  in  the  upper  extremity  in  every  variety 
of  severity,  but  call  for  no  especial  remark  on  their  nature  and 
treatment.  Tlie  same  may  be  said  of  the  effects  of  intense  heat  and 
cold,  burns  J  ncahh^  owA  fwHt-hite,  Tlie  ends  of  the  fingers  are  liable 
to  the  latter  affection  under  the  same  circumstances  as  produce  it 
elsewhere,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  are  not  so  readily  attacked  as  the 
corresi)onding  parts  of  the  lower  extremity. 

Sprains. 

Sprains  are  ver}'  frequent  in  all  the  joints  of  the  upper  limb,  es- 
pecially in  the  wrist,  and  articulations  of  the  thumb,  as  tlies^  parts 
are  much  exposed  in  falls,  when  the  arms  are  instinctively  tlirown 
out  to  j)rotect  the  head  and  chest.  The  bones  being  forcibly  l)ent 
u|K)n  one  another,  if  actual  dislocation  be  not  produced,  a  severe 
strain  of  the  ligaments,  often  attended  with  rupture  of  some  of  their 
fibres,  will  take  place.  Tliis  is  not  unfrequently  followed  by  in- 
flammation of  the  synovial  membrane  and  other  structures  con- 
nectcMl  with  the  joint,  sometimes  of  a  very  intractable  nature.  Even 
when  the  active  inflammation  is  subdued,  a  relaxed  and  per- 
manently weakened  condition  of  tlie  pait  will  often  remain.    Neglect 


in  tlie  early  period  of  the  treBtmcnt  is  a  ircqaent  paase  of  tlie 
trouble  that  snch  injuries  give  rise  to  afterwards,  it  being  very  difE- 
Ciilt  to  convince  patients  of  the  necessity  nf  submitting  lu  tlie  incon- 
vmience  uf  keeping  the  joint  in  a  complete  state  of  rest,  for  what 
seems  at  first  a  trifling  injury. 

The  miiscUs  appear  to  be  sometimes  the  seat  of  spnuns.  After 
violent  exertion,  as  rowing,  lifting  heavy  weights,  &c,  some  ptir- 
tioalar  muscle,  or  group  of  muscles,  is  fouud  to  be  swollen,  tandiir, 
or  i>erIitLiis  painful,  especially  when  any  niovement  brings  it  iiito 
flotion.  Simitar  causes  occasionally  produce  rupturf.  of  (he  muscUif 
eitlier  entirely  or  in  part.  The  muscles  of  the  u|tper  extremity  in 
which  this  has  been  observed,  are  the  pectoralis  major,  deltoid,  tri- 
ceps, and  more  frequently  the  biceps. 

Jiupture  of  Undons  is  an  accident  about  which  much  has  been 
written,  especially  with  reference  to  the  long  tendon  of  the  biet^, 
which  would  appear  to  be  especially  obnoxious  to  this  injurj'.  Mr. 
Callaway"  has  fiilly  described  the  symptoms  attendant  upon  it,  ani 
has  collected  twenty-two  cases,  in  which  on  post-mortem  exatmna- 
tion  the  upper  part  of  the  tendon  had  appai-ently  been  torn ;  bat 
the  researches  of  more  recent  pathologists  have  shown  that  nno 
of  the  most  constant  etfects  of  the  not  unlrequont  disease  of  the 
shoulder-joint,  called  by  Dr.  R.  Adams  of  Dublin  "chronic  rheu- 
matic arthritis,"  is  disorganisation  and  ultimate  destruction  of  tho 
intrueapsular  portion  of  this  tendon.  In  the  absence,  therefore,  of 
any  historyof  injury,  and  taking  into  consideration  the  other  patho- 
logical changes  which  were  found  in  the  joints  examined,  tlie  greatCT 
part,  if  not  idl,  of  the  so-called  cases  of  rupture  of  the  longer  tendon 
of  tlie  biceps  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  been  the  result 
of  this  diseas&t  In  the  opinion  of  the  kst-namod  Surgeon,  t-he  re- 
ported cases  of  dislocation  of  the  long  tendon  of  the  biceps  with 
partial  displacement  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  upwards,}  are  also 
to  be  classed  as  the  efll'cts  of  disease,  and  not  of  injury;  but  the 
proof  of  this  appears  to  me  not  quite  so  satisfactory  as  in  tho 
former  cases. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject,  a  curiorn  iiyurj-  may  be  men- 

•  Dunrrtation  upon  DUUicalioni  and  Fraetar**  of  tht  ClaineU  and  Shuulihr- 
Joint,  p.  Hi. 

f  See  R.  Ailiuns'  Trtatite  on  lihetimatic  Onul.  1H57,  and  nrt,  "Abiionn*! 
Conilitioita  of  the  Shoulder  joint. "  in  Cyrli^.  Aunt,  and  Phy: :  R.  W.  Sinttli. 
Duhlin  QuarUrlji  Jovmal  nf  Mediail  SdetKe,  Feb.  m03;  K.  CiLnlOu,  Loud, 
Mai.  OattlU,  1840,  vol.  viu.  -p.  U0». 

Sue  a  paper  by  J.  Soden  jun.,  M<d.-Chir.  Trant.  voL  xsiv,  lt«il- 
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tioned,  wJiich  lias  been  described  as  displacement  of  the  inferior  angle 
of  the  scapula  over  the  edge  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  muscle,  and  is 
stated  to  be  caused  by  raising  the  arm  above  the  head  to  an  un- 
luitural  exteut  Tlie  only  fully  reiK)rted  eases  that  I  have  been  able 
to  collect  of  any  thing  analogous  to  this,  are,  one  by  Mr.  Banner,* 
another  by  Mr.  Kose,t  and  a  third,  which  occurred  last  year  among 
the  out-patients  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  and  for  the  particulars 
of  which  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Kix,  at  that  time  house- 
surgisin.  None  of  these  ciises,  however,  exactly  corresponded  with 
the  description  given  by  Listen ;{  for  although  tlie  posterior  border 
and  inferior  angle  of  the  s<^apula  projected  very  markedly,  there  was 
no  distinct  account  of  any  injury,  and  the  affection  seemed  rather 
to  be  paralysis  of  the  nmscles  attached  to  tliis  part  of  the  bone,  es- 
j>ecially  of  the  serratus  magnus.  In  the  last-mentioned  case  the 
subject  was  a  delicate-l(K>king  girl  of  fourteen;  the  whole  of  the  pos- 
terior lx)rder  of  the  right  sca[)ula  was  verj''  prominent,  and  seemed 
to  meet  the  skin  covering  it,  almost  at  a  right  angle.  The  inferior 
angle  only  projected  a  little  more  thiui  the  rest  of  the  boixler,  but 
the  fingers  could  be  passed  fairly  beneath  it.  The  8eai)ula  could 
easily  be  pressed  into  the  i)roper  iH)sition,  but  it  immediately  started 
back  again  when  left  to  itself.  Tlie  motions  of  the  arm  were  weak- 
ened and  impaircnl.  The  treatment  of  such  cases  consists  in  tliC  ap- 
])lication  of  a  bandage  round  the  chest  to  keej)  the  scajmla  in  place, 
and  galvanism  to  restore  the  tone  of  the  affected  muscles. 

Wounds. 

Tlie  hand  and  arm,  from  their  frequent  exposure,  are  liable  to 
every  kind  of  wound,  nearly  all  of  which  are  amenable  to  the  ordi- 
nary modes  of  treatment.  All  varieties  of  poisoned  wounds  are  of 
course  more  often  met  with  here  than  elsewhere,  though  their  fre- 
quency is  exaggerated,  in  consequence  of  whitlows  and  other  local 
manifestatious  of  j)eculiar  constitutional  conditions  being  generally 
attributed  by  the  suff*erers  from  them,  to  such  an  origin.  Wlien, 
from  whate\'er  cause,  sup|)uration  has  taken  place  in  the  hand  or 
fingers,  the  importance  of  early  and  free  evacuation  of  the  piLs  can- 
not be  too  strongly  insisteil  u{)on,  as  it  is  often  confined  beneath  the 
dense  fascia^,  and  being  thus  prevented  from  reaching  the  surface, 
extends  along  the  course  of  the  tendons,  causing  extensive  disor- 


'fi  Tram.  Prov,  Med,  and  Sunj.  Agsociatiotif  vol.  xi.  IH^'i. 

t  //<>M//.  Med.  Gazette,  vol.  xlv.  1850. 

I  ElemciUs  of  Surgery,  18it2,  i)ait  iii.  p.  321. 
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ganisatioii  of  all  the  tissues,  and  frequently  tiTininating  in  sloughing 
of  the  tendons,  or  necrosis  of  some  of  the  ]>hahingeal  bones. 

Acrcording  to  M.  Nekton,  abscesses  of  the  fore- arm  devehjp 
themselves  most  commonly  after  >vounds  or  inflammations  of  the 
thumb,  or  little  finger,  *'  rarely  after  wounds  of  the  other  three 
fingers ;  and  the  anatomy  of  the  parts,  which  shows  that  the  sheaths 
of  the  flexors  of  those  fingers  do  not  communicate  with  the  sheath 
under  the  annular  ligament  under  the  wrist,  explains  the  reason.''* 
The  same  Surgeon  also  remarks,  that  in  examining  ft)r  pus  in  this 
part,  it  is  necessary  to  make  palpation  in  the  long  diameter  of  the 
limb  ;  as,  if  the  fingers  are  i)laced  transversely,  the  sensiition  caused 
by  the  displacement  of  die  muscles  is  very  deceptive.  If  the  abscess 
is  deejily  sc^atetl,  in  order  to  obtain  a  free  ojxjning,  and  to  avoid 
wounding  nerves,  vessels,  or  tendons,  M.  Xelaton  directs  that  an  in- 
cision should  first  be  made  through  the  skin  three  inches  in  length, 
then  the  aponeurosis  slit  o|>en  upon  a  director  over  an  interstice  be- 
tween two  muscles ;  the  latter  may  then  be  separated,  and  the  open- 
ing enlarged,  if  necessary,  by  introducing  the  end  of  the  finger. 

Needles  often  run  into,  and  break  oft'  in,  the  hand,  causing 
sometimes  much  trouble  in  extraction,  especially  if  the  piece  be 
small,  and  have  penetrated  dee})ly  into  fleshy  parts,  as  the  ball  of 
Uie  thumb.  Tlio  position  of  the  foreign  Iwdy  must  be  ascertained 
as  well  ias  possible,  by  searching  for  the  wound  by  which  it  entered, 
and  by  carefully  feeling  for  its  ends  through  the  skin.  If  its  situa- 
tion can  be  ascertained  with  tolerable  certainty  by  these  means,  it 
must  be  cut  down  upon,  and  drawn  out  with  the  fi)rcc»ps ;  but  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  di'ive  it  further  in  during  the  attempt  at  ex- 
traction, and  all  unnecessary  or  speculative  incisions  in  a  j)art  so 
well  supplied  with  nerves  and  vessels  as  the  palm  of  the  hand  must 
be  avoided.  Time  and  some  suffering  is  saved  to  the  patient,  if 
it  can  Im)  found  and  extracted  at  once ;  but  if,  after  a  thorough 
examination,  it  cannot  be  discovered,  a  poultice  may  be  applied, 
and  it  will  probably  present  itself  near  the  surface  in  a  few  days. 

Lacerated  wounds  about  the  hand  are  the  cases  commonly 
supposetl  to  be  especially  liable  to  be  followed  by  tetanus;  yet  I 
think  that  if  we  examine  the  assigned  causes  of  many  cases  of  trau- 
matic tetanus,  allowing  for  the  great  comparative  fretpiency  of  such 
injuries,  we  shall  hardly  find  tliat  wounds  of  the  hand  bear  any 
disi)roi)ortionate  ratio  to  those  of  other  parts. 


s 


*  (liuvuil  lectures  on  Surgery,  edited  by  Walter  F.  Atlce,  M.D.     Tliila- 
del2)hia,  lti55. 
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In  incised  and  i)iincturcd  wounds  uiflieted  by  carpenters'  tools  or 
knives  accidentally  slii)ping  from  tlio  band,  or  by  broken  glass,  the 
radial  or  uhiar  arteries  are  not  unfrecjuently  divided  near  the  wrist ; 
but  tlie  treatment  will  be  conducted  entirely  in  accordance  with  the 
general  principles  applicable  to  wounded  arteries.   See  vol.  i.  p.  689. 

Tlie  bleeding  from  wounds  of  the  deep  palmar  arch  is  apt  to  be 
very  troublesome,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  often  experienced  in 
finding  the  divided  extremities  of  a  vessel  placed  at  a  considerable 
depth  from  the  surface,  close  to  the  bone,  and  in  a  wound  which, 
owing  to  its  anatomical  relations,  caimot  be  freely  enlarged.  There- 
fore, in  this  case  it  is  necessary  sometimes  to  depart  from  the  rule, 
almost  universal  elsewhere,  of  tying  the  vessel  at  the  seat  of 
injury,  and  to  seek  some  other  method  of  restraining  the  luemor- 
rhage.  In  the  first  place,  a  graduated  compress  should  be  laid 
over  the  wound :  this  is  kept  in  position  by  two  small  wooden 
splints  placed  transversely  across  the  hand,  one  on  the  palmar  and 
one  on  the  dorsal  side,  a  good  pad  of  lint  being  placed  beneath  the 
latter,  while  the  fonner  rests  upon  the  compress;  they  may  then  be 
brought  together  to  any  degree  of  tightness,  by  strips  of  adhesive 
plaster  round  their  extremities.  Then  the  cuiTcnt  of  blood  tlirough 
the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries  should  be  restrained,  either  by  pieces 
of  thick  bougie,  or  by  small  rollers  laid  lengthwise  over  the  course 
of  the  vessels  in  the  lower  part  of  the  fore-arm,  and  confined  by  a 
bandage.  A  third  larger  roller,  placed  between  the  others,  is  often  a 
useful  adjunct  in  keej^ing  these  in  place,  by  preventing  the  bandage 
from  forcing  them  towards  each  other.  Extreme  flexion  of  the 
elbow,  which  checks  the  flow  through  the  brachial  artery,  is  pre- 
ferred by  some  Surgeons.  Tlie  patient  should,  if  possible,  be  kept 
in  bed,  with  the  luuid  tied  up  to  the  bed-post,  so  as  to  raise  it  well 
above  the  level  of  the  rest  of  the  body.  If  secondary  haemorrhage 
come  on,  the  compress  must  be  taken  off^,  the  wound  well  cleansed 
from  clots,  Ac,  and  the  apparatus  re-adjusted.  Experience  and 
reflection  alone  will  teach  to  what  extent,  and  for  how  long,  pressiure 
may  be  applied  to  the  wound  without  fear  of  producing  slougliing 
of  the  tissues.  If  these  means  fail  to  stay  the  bleeding,  ligature  of 
the  artei'ies  of  the  fore-arm  in  their  lower  third,  or  of  the  brachial 
a  little  billow  its  middle,  must  be  adopted.  Opinions  are  much 
divided  as  to  which  is  the  preferable  o|)eration.  Most  Surgeons  use 
the  latter  only  as  a  dernipr  ressort;  while  others,  finding  that  if  botli 
radial  and  ulnar  are  tied,  circulation  in  the  hand  is  still  maintained 
by  the  interosseous  artery,  which  is  seciu'ed  with  difficulty,  prefer 
the  single  and  simpler  proceeding  of  at  once  tying  the  brachial. 
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Severe  lacerated  wounds,  with  or  without  fraetiu'e,  as  well  as 
wounds  of  joints,  should  be  treated  according  to  general  principles, 
recollecting,  however,  tliat  such  hijuries  are  endured  and  recovercii 
from,  far  more  readily  in  the  up|x?r,  tlian  in  the  eorresi)onding  part* 
of  the  lower  extremity.  Not  only  is  the  re|Kirative  jMiwer  more 
active,  hut  there  is  also  the  advantage  of  their  not  requiring  the 
patient  to  be  confineil  to  betl,  with  consequent  deterioration  of 
general  health,  during  the  whole  of  the  treatment  Numerous 
instan<;e8  of  most  severe  compound  fractures  an<l  dislocations  im- 
plicating the  elbow  or  wrist  joint,  which  at  first  sight  apjK>ared 
ho])eIess,  have  by  careful  treatment  completely  recovered. 

The  recoixls  of  militarv  sur^erv  will  furnish  many  such.  As  a 
good  example  of  the  extent  of  reparative  power,  when  aided  by 
judi(*ious  treatment,  I  may  quote  one  related  by  Sir  James  Prior, 
IX?puty-Insi»ector  of  Hospitals  and  Fleets,*  which  occurred  in  civil 
practice.  A  man,  agctl  thirty-tour,  working  in  a  dock-yard,  re- 
ceived a  violent  blow  from  the  rapidly-revolving  handle  of  a  wind- 
lass, on  the  under  side  of  the  left  arm,  at  the  elbow-joint.  "  There 
was  a  large  wound  on  the  under  surface  of  the  joint,  occasioning 
a  general  disctmnexion  of  its  parts,  muscular  and  otherwise,  ex- 
cepting immediately  in  front.  All  the  ligaments  also  were  obvi- 
ously torn  asunder :  the  heads  of  the  radius  and  ulna  were  driven 
wholly  from  their  situations,  ujAvards  and  fbnivanls  on  the  humerus ; 
the  condyles  of  the  latter  l)one,  and  j)art  of  its  shaft,  to  the  extent  of 
two  and  a  half  or  three  inches,  projected  behind  fix)m  the  wound  at 
nearly  a  right  angle  with  the  fore-arm,  and  as  thoroughly  denuded 
of  all  ligaments  and  muscular  attachments  as  if  cleaned  with  the 
scalpel."  The  brachial  arterj' and  nerves  of  the  arm  being  unin- 
jured, it  was  determined  to  attem[)t  to  save  the  limb.  The  bones 
were  easily  reduwd,  the  wound  carefiilly  brought  together,  and 
treated  with  cold  applications.  The  patient  eventually  recovered 
with  a  ver}'  cfKcicnt  limb,  and  went  back  to  his  laborious  employ- 
ment. 

Primarj'  amputation  is  verj-  rarely  required  in  cases  of  eom- 
[K)und  fracture  or  dislociition  involving  the  elbow-joint,  never,  in- 
deed, unless  the  artery  l^e  torn  through,  or  the  soft  parts  in  front 
as  well  as  behind  the  joint  extensively  damaged.  In  treating  such 
injuries,  the  jwsition  most  favourable  and  convenient  to  tlit'  patient, 
tnat  of  semi-flexion,  should  be  adopted,  the  ann  Ixiing  fixed  immov- 
ably on  a  gutta-percha  sj)Iint,  which  may  bo  cut  away,  oi>jK)site  the 


*  Lancetf  December  1644. 
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wound,  80  as  to  allow  of  the  application  of  the  dressings;  and  the 
friicture  or  dislocation  being  reduced,  and  any  loose  fragments  of 
lx)ue  removed,  the  edges  of  the  wound  should  be  brought  together 
as  neatly  as  possible  with  wire  sutures,  and  treated  with  cold  appli- 
cations, especially  irrigation  if  there  be  much  inflammatory  action. 
AVlien  the  bones  are  much  comminuted,  and  the  external  wound  is 
small,  it  is  best  to  enlarge  it  freely,  and  excise  the  injured  ends  of 
the  bone,  as  much  less  constitutional  disturbance  follows  cases  so 
troiitcil,  and  a  false  joint  with  a  very  considerable  amount  of  motion 
will  be  formed.*  Wounds  of  the  wrist-joint  should  be  treated  on 
the  same  princii)les,  die  fore-arm  and  hand  being  fixed  upon  a 
straight  s]>lint. 

Comi)ound  fractures  of  the  humerus,  if  attended  with  much 
Ificeratioii  of  soft  parts,  especially  lesion  of  the  artery  and  of  the 
great  nervous  conls,  sometunes  require  amputation ;  but  the  fore- 
arm when  similarly  injured  may  almost  always  be  presened. 

The  hand  is  very  frequently  the  subject  of  extensive  crushes, 
involving  bones  as  well  as  soft  parts,  and  often  requiring  die  re- 
moval of  one  or  more  of  the  fingers  or  of  the  whole  memljer.  Great 
ingenuity  may  be  displayed  in  the  performance  of  the  o{)eration  in 
such  cases,  the  Surgeon  being  guided  in  the  amount  to  be  removed 
and  the  seloeticm  of  fiaps  by  the  extent  of  the  injur}',  always  re- 
momlKiring  the  necessity  of  saving  as  much  as  possible.  The  loss 
of  one  or  two  fingers  is  not  of  great  moment,  ex^opt  in  some  pecu- 
liar occu[)ations ;  but  the  thumb  is  6f  especial  importance,  and  if 
only  a  single  finger  is  loft  to  oppose  it,  great  use  may  still  be  made 
of  the  hand.  It  is  even  better  to  save  the  thumb  alone,  or  a  single 
finger,  when  it  c;m  be  done,  than  to  sacrifice  the  whole  hand. 
-iVlthough  ever}'  thing  that  is  likely  to  he  of  sen'ice  must  be  care- 
fully j)resorve<l,  the  opposite  error  miLst  be  avoided  of  attempting 
to  save,  at  a  great  sacrifice  of  time  to  the  patient,  a  severely  injured 
finger,  which,  although  it  may  ultimately  heal,  will  remain  per- 
manently stiff  or  deformed,  and  which,  from  its  beuig  either  useless 
or  positively  interfering  with  his  emj)loyment,  may  eventually  have 
to  be  removed.  Among  people  of  the  upper  classes  of  life,  even 
elegance  of  appearance  is  an  element  of  consideration.  On  the 
latter  account,  when  a  finger  has  to  be  removed  entire,  the  head 
of  the  iiiet4icari)al  bone,  although  uninjured,  is  often  taken  out  with 


*  Sec  an  interesting  series  of  severe  injuries  to  the  elbow-joint,  in 
Tendon  iiiiil  Provincial  Ilosipitols,  collected  by  Mr.  J.  liutcliiusou,  Med. 
Titnea  and  Gazette^  1650,  vol.  ii. 
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it,  so  tlmt  tlie  remaining  fingers  come  nearer  togetJier,  and  the  los8 
is  less  conspicuous;  but  with  working  people,  this  should  not  bo 
done,  as  to  them  a  broad  palm  is  often  an  advantage ;  and  the  hand 
is  weakened  by  the  division  of  tlie  transverse  ligament  which  con- 
nects the  head  of  the  bones.  In  com[x)und  dislocations  of  the  pha- 
langes, in  which  attempts  at  reduction  have  been  unsuccessful,  it  is 
better  to  remove  the  j)rojecting  head  of  the  displaced  bone,  then  to 
bring  the  wound  together,  and  fix  the  finger  on  a  splint,  trusting  to 
tlie  formation  of  a  ligiunentous  joint. 

Statistics  of  Fractures  and  Dislocations  of  the  Upper 

Extremity. 

Nearly  all  statistical  infonnation  hitherto  published  regarding 
fractures  and  dislocations  is  more  or  less  unsatisfactory,  either  because 
the  numbers  given  are  too  limited,  or  the  cases  being  selected,  they 
do  not  present  a  fair  average  of  all  ages  and  classes  of  tlie  i)opu- 
lation. 

The  following  table  has  the  advantage  of  showing  nearly  every 
case  which  presented  itself  (luring  a  given  period  at  a  hospit;d  so 
situated  as  to  afford  a  fair  example  of  the  ordinarj'  accidents  of  civil 
life  in  this  countrj'.  Some  few  have  been  rejected  on  account  of 
insufficiency  of  diagnosis,  or  omission  of  age  or  sex  from  tlie  record, 
and  doubtless  the  remainder  are  not  entirely  free  fi'om  errors  ;  such 
errors,  however,  correct  themselves  when  tlie  numbers  are  suffi- 
ciently large.  In  one  class  only  is  tliere  a  considerable  defect,  viz. 
the  fractures  of  the  phalanges ;  many  cases  that  are  vaguely  entered 
in  the  hospital  books  as  "  smashed"  or  "  crushed"  fingers,  without 
specification  of  lesion  to  bone,  having  been  omitted  from  the  table. 
If  all  tlie«e  were  added,  the  numbers  assigned  to  this  injury  would 
probably  be  doubled. 

It  is  not  witliin  the  scope  of  a  work  like  tlie  present,  to  discuss 
all  the  inferences  that  might  be  derived  from  the  study  of  this  table. 
A  few  general  observations  on  the  influence  of  sex  and  ago  upon 
the  production  of  these  injuries,  will,  however,  be  admissible. 

It  will  be  seen,  as  might  bo  expected  from  the  difference  of 
habits  and  occupation,  that  tlio  whole  number  of  males  exceeds  that 
of  females,  the  ratio  being  that  of  10  to  6*2  ;  but  this  ratio  is  not 
constant  in  all  kinds  of  injury,  and  at  all  periods  of  life.  During 
infancy  there  are  200  males  and  197  females ;  so  that,  as  might  bo 
supposed,  in  this  period  the  liability  to  these  accidents  is  the  same 
in  both  sexes.     Tliis  ago  is  characterised  by  the  great  frequency  of 
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fracture  of  tlio  clavicle,  more  than  lialf  of  the  entire  number  of 
injuries  lielon^ny  to  tliis  bone.  Tbe  bones  of  the  fore-arm  and 
huuierus  follow  next  in  order ;  but  fractures  of  t!ie  olecranon,  meta- 


Fractarei  and  Duloaituma  of  the  Bonei  of  the  Upper  Extremity,  Irealtd  at  th* 
MuUlletea  Honpital.,  daring  ten  geart  ending  Ftbruary  'iHth,  IHOl. 
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eaq)us  and  phalanges,  and  all  dislocations,  are  almost  unknown. 
During  the  suoee'eding  t^n  years  we  find  the  active  disposition  of 
boys  exposing  them  to  frequent  fractures  of  the  clavicle,  humenis, 
and  fore-ann,  and  to  disl(K*ations  of  die  elbow-joint ;  while  with  the 
opjwsite  sex  such  accidents  are  comparatively  less  frecjuent  than  at 
any  other  period,  the  proportion  being  now  as  10  to  2*7.  In  the 
next  j)eriod,  that  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years,  the  males  exceed  the 
females  in  the  proportion  of  10  to  3*7,  and  this  excess  steadily  dt*- 
creases,  till,  between  forty-five  and  sixty,  the  sexes  figure  in  nearly 
equal  numbers  ;  ajid  beyond  that  age  the  liability  to  these  acei<lerits 
18  considerably  greater  among  women  than  among  men,  this  j)n»- 
ponderance  being  almost  entirely  owing  to  the  grent  frequency 
among  the  former,  of  fracture  of  a  particular  part  of  one  bone,  viz, 
the  lower  end  of  the  radius. 

Further  reference  to  the  numbers  in  the  table  will  be  found 
under  the  head  of  each  particular  injury. 

Fractures  of  the  Bones  of  the  Upper  Extremity. 

FiHictures  of  the  Clavicle, 

The  clavicle  is  more  frequently  broken  than  any  other  l>one 
in  the  body,  the  radius  excepted.  Although  met  with  at  all  ages, 
this  accident  is  most  common  in  infancy  and  early  childhoo<I  ; 
nearly  one  half  of  the  entire  number  of  cases  recorded  in  the  alK>ve 
table  occurred  before  the  completion  of  the  fifth  year.  Up  to 
this  period  its  relative  frequency  in  the  diffbrent  sexes  is  nearly 
equal ;  at  all  subseriuent  ages  men  are  much  more  liable  to  it  than 
women. 

Sometimes  the  fracture  is  caused  by  direct  application  of  force 
to  the  bone,  as  by  a  heavy  blow,  or  a  wheel  passing  over  it,  or  a 
fall  in  which  the  body  of  the  bone  comes  into  contact  with  some 
hard  substance ;  but  much  more  commonly  it  is  due  to  indirect 
violence,  as  falls  on  the  point  of  the  shoulder,  or  on  the  hand  when 
the  arm  is  outstretched ;  in  the  latter  case  the  shock  is  transmitt^xl 
through  the  other  bones  to  this,  the  last  in  the  series,  which  being 
fixed  at  its  proximal  end  to  the  sternum,  must  give  way  under  a 
suflicient  amount  of  force.  Dr.  F.  H.  Hamilton  lias  collected  six 
cases  of  fracture  of  tlie  clavicle  from  muscular  action.  * 

Tlie  bone  is  generally  broken  near  the  middle,  although  it  mav 


•  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Fractures  and  Dislocations^  Philadelphia,  I8fi0, 
p.  180. 
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be  towards  the  acromial,  or  more  rarely  the  sternal  extremity. 
The  line  of  fracture  is  said  to  be  usually  transverse,  but  in  many 
8])ecimens  that  I  have  examined  in  museums,  it  has  passed  in  a 
straight  line  from  the  deepest  part  of  the  concavity  of  one  curve  to 
that  of  the  other,  and  therefore  very  obliquely  across  the  shaft  of 
the  bone,  and  inclining  from  witliin  upwards,  so  that  the  inner 
fragment  overlaps  the  outer.  Tlie  part  between  the  two  curves  is 
generally  the  weakest  part  of  tlie  bone,  and  hence  more  liable  to 
fracture.  When  the  clavicle  is  broken  near  its  middle,  the  inner 
fragment  is  usually  retained  in  its  place,  because  the  strong  liga- 
ments attached  to  its  sternal  end  prevent  much  movement,  and  the 
muscles  connectetl  with  it  nearly  counterbiUance  each  other.  Tliere 
is,  however,  a  slight  tendency  to  elevation  of  the  outer  end,  which 
in  cases  left  long  neglected  becomes  very  marked.  1  lately  saw  a 
girl,  age<l  nine,  who  had  broken  her  clavicle  a  month  before,  and 
had  had  no  treatment:  the  sternal  fragment  projected  upwanU 
at  an  angle  of  45®,  its  sharp  extremity  forming  a  visible  promi- 
nence in  the  side  of  the  neck.  Tlie  other  fragment  was  fully  an 
inch  below  this,  and  connecte<l  with  it  by  what  appeared  to  be  a 
band  of  fibrous  tissue,  passing  nearly  vertically  between  them.* 
Tlie  outer  fragment  usually  falls  below  its  normal  position,  o>ying 
to  the  weight  of  the  arm,  and  it  is  drawn  inwards  by  the  muscles 
passing  from  the  chest  to  the  shoulder  and  humerus,  the  outer  end 
being  turned  somewhat  forwards ;  its  broken  end  is,  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases,  placed  beneath  that  of  the  sternal  fragment,  though 
it  occasionally,  but  very  rarely,  is  found  abovef  or  anteriorf  to  it. 
If  the  fracture  is  oblique,  the  fragments  generally  ride,  and  the 
whole  l)one  is  somewhat  shortened.  The  diminution  in  length  of 
clavicles  that  have  united  after  oblique  fractures  is  sometimes  more 
than  an  inch. 

The  signs  usually  presented  are  very  characteristic,  and,  excejit 
in  the  case  of  young  fat  children,  there  is  rarely  much  difficulty  in 
the  diagnosis.  Tliere  is  pain  at  the  seat  of  injury ;  the  patient  is 
luiable  to  lift  the  arm  to  the  head,  or  to  move  it  extensively  for- 
wards or  bac^kwards,  at  least  without  much  suffering;  his  neck 
and  head  ai'e  usually  inclined  to  tlie  injured  side ;  while,  to  relieve 


*  Sec  also  the  fij^ure  at  p.  219  in  Dr.  R.  W.  Smith's  Treatise  on  Fractures 
in  the  vicinity  of  Joints,  &c.     Dublin,  IH47. 

t  Malgaignc,  Traite  des  Fractures  et  lUs  Luxations.  Pans,  1847,  tome  i. 
p.  46M. 

\  Lonsdale,  Practical  Treatise  on  Fractures,  1838,  p.  208. 
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the  pain  caused  by  the  displaecil  frag^ments  of  bone,  lie  will  often 
8upiH)i*t  the  elbow  with  the  opposite  hand.  The  j^oint  of  the 
shoulder  falls  lower  than  the  other,  and  somewhat  forwards  and 
inwai'ds,  it»  distance  from  the  ci^nti-e  of  the  sternum  bcin<:  dimi- 
nished in  proiK)rt.ion  to  the  amount  of  riding  of  the  broken  frag- 
ments. On  ])assing  the  finger  along  the  upjx^r  bonier  of  the 
clavicle,  the  abnipt  j)rojecting  end  of  the  inner  fragment  and  the 
depression  of  the  outer  one  are  easily  recognised,  and  nianijmlation 
will  prove  the  separation  of  the  fragments,  and  generally  j)ro<luce 
crepitus,  though  the  latter  important  sign  is  sometimes  not  perceived 
until  the  broken  ends  are  brought  into  ai)i)osition  by  extending  and 
drawing  back  the  shoulders.  The  differences  in  position  of  the  bone 
mentioned  above  will  of  course  i)roduce  corresponding  modifi(*ations 
of  these  signs.  In  transverse  fractures,  the  amount  of  disj)lacement 
is  often  inconsiderable;  but  ])ain,  loss  of  jwwer,  mobility  of  the  frag- 
ments, and  crepitus,  will  indicate  the  nature  of  the  injury. 

Fnwtiire  of  ilie  stenuil  e^ciremity  of  the  claricle  is  a  very  rare  acci- 
dent Lonsdale,*  relating  the  case  of  a  child  three  years  old,  in 
which  the  clavicle  was  fractured  about  half  an  inch  from  the  ster- 
num, conjectures  that  such  cases  arise  from  se])aration  of  the  epi- 
physis. This,  however,  clearly  cannot  be,  as  the  ej)iphysi8  at  tlio 
sternal  end  of  the  clavicle  is  an  extremely  thin  ]>late  of  bone,  and 
commencing  to  ossify  at  about  the  age  of  eighteen,  is  joined  to  the 
bone  a  few  years  later ;  if,  then,  such  an  injurj'  could  happen,  it 
would  be  only  at  this  particular  pericxl  of  life.  Blandinf  describes 
a  case  in  which  the  clavicle  was  fractiu-ed  between  the  eosto-clavi- 
cular  and  sterno-clavicular  ligaments,  without  displacement;  but  in 
the  only  two  specimens  of  similar  fracture  that  MalgaigneJ  could 
find  in  the  Mnsee  Dupuytren,  the  external  fi^gment  was  displaced 
considerably  downwards  and  forwards. 

Fractures  of  the  aci*om'ial  extremity  of  the  clavicle  are  much  more 
frequent  than  the  last.  R.  W.  Smith  §  has  shown,  from  examination 
of  specimens  of  bones  after  death,  that  the  outer  end  of  the  clavicle 
may  be  broken,  either  between  the  conoid  and  trapezoid  i)ortion8  of 
the  coraco-clavicular  ligament,  or  between  this  ligament  and  the 
acromio-clavicular  articulation.  In  the  fonner  situation  the  fracture 
is  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence,  and  attended  with  scarcely  any 
disj)laccment  of  either  fragment  of  the  bone ;  in  the  latter,  on  tlie 
contrary,  there  is  generally  a  considerable  amount  of  displacement 


*  Oj).  cit.  p.  200.  t  Gazette  dvs  Uopitaux,  22  avril  1845. 

\  0\}.  cit.  lorn.  i.  p.  491.  §  Op.  cit.  p.  209. 
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of  the  outer  fi'agniont ;  its  inner  end  being  drawn  upwards  and  out- 
wards by  the  action  of  the  clavicular  portion  of  the  trapezius  muscle, 
while  the  outer  or  articulating  surface  is  directed  downwards  and 
inwards  by  the  weight  of  the  arm,  and  the  action  of  the  muscles 
passing  from  the  chest  to  the  shoulder.  This  displacement  is  some- 
times carried  so  far  that  in  some  of  the  cases  examined,  the  outer 
fragment  had  united  to  the  other  at  a  right  angle.*  Tlie  inner 
fragment  is  not  materially  altered  in  position  unless  the  coraco- 
clavicular  ligament  be  ruptured. 

An  inrowplefe  fracture  of  the  body  of  the  clavicle,  sometimes 
attended  with  heytd'nuj  of  the  bone,  is  occasionally  met  with  in 
children.     Vide  Fkactores,  vol.  i.  p.  761. 

Coifnnhiutf'ff  fractures  of  the  clavicle  are  not  unfrequently  the 
result  of  direct  violeiuje,  and  are  easily  recognised  by  the  great 
mobility  of  the  fragments. 

Compoiiml  fractures  of  the  clavicle  are  extremely  rare  ;  and  not- 
withstanding its  vicinity  to  the  large  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  neck, 
serious  complications  from  implication  of  the  soft  parts  do  not  often 
follow  fractures  of  this  bone.  Among  the  severe  injuries  which  oc- 
casioned the  death  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  was  "  a  comminuted 
fracture  of  the  loft  clavicle,  below  which  a  swelling  as  large  as  the 
hand  could  cover,  and  which  j)ulsated  synchronously  with  the  con- 
tractions of  the  auricles  of  the  heart,  fonned."  This  was  evidently 
the  result  of  a  wound  of  some  large  vein,  probably  the  subclavian, 
by  the  broken  ends  of  the  bone.  From  the  intense  pain  suffered,  it 
was  also  conjectured  tlmt  some  of  the  nerves  of  the  axillary  plexus 
were  laceratCKl.f  In  the  museum  of  St.  George's  Hosj)it«l  is  a 
siKicimen  in  which  the  fractured  end  of  the  bone  was  driven  through 
the  internal  jugular  vein.  The  patient,  a  boy  a*t  13,  hatl  been 
standing  under  a  tree  in  a  storm,  and  was  struck  by  a  falling 
branch.  Several  cases  are  also  on  record  of  injury  to  the  brachial 
})lexus  of  nerves,  followed  by  paralysis  of  the  arm. 

Fracture  of  both  clavicles  in  the  same  subject  sometimes  occurs. 
Malgaigne  could  only  collect  five  cases.  A  man,  aged  47,  was  ad- 
mitted a  few  years  ago  into  the  Middlesex  Hospital  with  ununited 
fracture  of  both  clavicles,  occasioned  by  the  same  injury.  Want  of 
union  is  very  uncommon;  in  this  case  it  was  probably  owing  to  the 
difticulty  of  restraininij  the  motion  of  both  arms  at  the  same  time 


*  This  obsorvjitioii  is  corrohoni tod  by  a  recent  specimen  exhibited  by 
Mr.  CimtiMi  to  the  Patholnrrinal  Society,  Nov.  0th,  18C0. 
t   htmrt,  July  filh,  1850. 

VOL.  U.  MM 
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during  the  treatment ;  as  a  general  rule,  no  bone  in  the  IkmJv  unites 
more  readily. 

Treatment,  Although  the  indieations  to  be  folluwej  in  the 
treatment  of  fraetured  elavicle  are  plain  enough,  the  niinierou8 
eontrivanees  that  have  been  inventtHl  for  the  jiuqwise,  and  the 
diversity  of  the  methods  adopted  in  difterent  eountrit»s,  and  bv 
different  Surgeons,  arc  .sufficient  to  sh«>w  the  difficulties  that  are 
practically  found  in  carrying  them  out.  As  Dr.  F.  H.  Hamilton 
says,  "  a  catalogue  of  the  names  only  of  the  men  who  liavc  upon 
this  single  jwint  exercised  their  ingenuity  would  be  formidable, 
nor  would  it  present  anv  mean  array  of  talent  and  of  j)ractii.*al 
skill." 

The  most  certain  method  to  insure  union  without  deform itv,  is 
to  keep  the  patient  lying  on  the  back  in  beil  until  the  fracture  has 
united,  the  head  being  fixed  to  the  jnllow,  and  both  anus  confined 
to  the  side  of  the  body.  Tliis  plan  may  Ikj  adopted  in  the  case  of 
young  ladies  who  wear  low  dresses,  and  in  whom  it  is  consc<|uentIv 
particularly  desirable  to  presene  the  symmetrj-  of  the  clavicles; 
but  men  and  boys  will  seldom  be  found  to  submit  to  the  confine- 
ment, and  it  is  satisfactorj^  to  know  that  the  amount  of  shortening 
wliicli  almost  invariably  follow^s  an  oblique  fracture,  treated  in  the 
usual  way,  will  rarely  interfere  in  any  appreciable  degree  with  the 
perfect  use  of  tlie  arm. 

Presuming  that  the  orclinary  displacement  has  occurred,  to  re- 
store the  outer  fragment  to  its  normal  position,  the  shoulder  must 
he  dra^vn  outwanls,  upwards,  and  backwards.  For  a  description  of 
the  many,  more  or  less  complicated,  forms  of  apparatus  invented  to 
retain  the  parts  in  this  position,  the  reader  is  referred  to  s|)ecial 
treatises  upon  the  subject,  as  they  have  nearly  all  met  with  but  a 
very  limited  or  locsil  application,  and  without  figures  any  account 
of  them  would  be  uninteUigible.  As  the  results  of  the  method  of 
treatment  generally  followed  at  most  of  the  hospitals  in  London  are 
as  satisfactory  as  those  attributed  to  any  of  the  others,  and  as  there 
is  in  it  the  great  advantage  of  requiring  no  other  materials  than 
those  which  are  at  all  times  at  the  command  of  tlie  Surgeon,  I  shall 
content  myself  with  describing  it.  A  stout  wedge-shaped  pad,  with 
the  broad  end  upwards,  stufted  with  tow  or  horse-hair,  and  having 
a  little  cotton-wool  wrapi)ed  around  it,  is  placed  well  up  in  the 
axilla.  Tlien  the  ellK)w  is  brought  close  to  the  side,  and  the  fore- 
arm laid  across  the  front  of  the  chest,  the  hand  being  raised  towards 
tli(»  opposite  shoulder.  It  is  now  to  be  finnly  bound  in  this  position 
with  a  broad  calico  roller,  some  of  tlie  turns  of  which  are  made  to 
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pass  bcnoatli  tlie  elbow  and  over  the  opposite  shoulder,  so  as  to  act 
as  a  sling,  and  raise  the  humerus.  The  bandages  should  be  secured 
by  a  few  stitches.*  Some  Surgeons  advance  the  elbow,  others 
think  that  it  should  be  directed  somewhat  backwards,  but  an  inter- 
mediate position  IS  more  generally  preferred.  Very  frcfjuently, 
before  the  elbow  is  fixed,  a  figure-of-eiglit  bandage  is  placed  round 
the  shoulders,  and  tied  tightly  behind,  with  the  intention  of  drawing 
backwards  the  extremity  of  the  clavicle  ;  but  this  is  by  many,  and 
with  much  justice,  objected  to,  on  the  ground  that,  unless  put  on 
with  very  great  care,  it  may  press  ujiou  the  inner  end  of  the  distal 
fragment  and  push  it  behind  and  below  the  other,  thus  adding  to 
the  deformity  which  it  is  intended  to  prevent.  The  axillary  pad, 
which  was  introduced  by  Desault  as  a  fulcrum  by  which  the  cluviclo 
may  be  extended  when  the  elbow  is  pressed  to  the  si<le,  is  now 
generally  used  of  smaller  size  than  was  originally  proposed,  and  is 
discardcnl  altogether  by  some  Surgeons,  on  account  of  its  liability 
to  comj)ress  the  axillary  vessels  and  nerves,  Tlie  apparatus  is  then 
reduced  to  little  more  than  a  sling  for  tho  elbow. 

It  is  evident  from  the.se  differences  of  opinion,  that  in  the 
management  of  fractured  clavicle,  as  in  that  of  any  other  similar 
injury,  no  one  rule  ought  to  bo  followed.  Careful  attention  to 
the  peculiarities  of  the  hidividual  case  will  alone  suggest  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  treatment  that  should  bo  adopted  ;  and  whatever 
may  be  the  ai)j)aratus  determined  u|>on,  it  sliould  be  frequently 
examined,  in  order  to  be  sure  that  the  intention  with  which  it  is 
applied  is  really  being  carrie<l  out,  and  that  no  parts  of  it  have 
beijome  loose  or  disarrangcnl,  or,  on  the  other  Iiand,  are  unneces- 
sarily tight,  so  as  to  give  pain  or  chafe  the  skin. 

If  the  fracture  is  attended  with  complications,  or  if  both  clavicles 
are  broken,  it  is  advisable  to  confine  tho  patient  to  bed. 

Union  usiudly  takes  place  in  about  three  weeks,  in  young  sub- 
jects even  eaidier. 

Fract%tres  of  the  Scapula, 

As  this  bone  is  not,  like  the  clavicle  or  other  long  bones  of  tho 
arm,  platted  between  lesisting  points,  it  can  scarcely  be  affected 
by  any  application  of  indirect  violence ;  and  as  its  peculiar  con- 
formation and  protected  situation  afford  it  considerable  immunity 
from  direct  injury,  it  is  very  rarely  broken.      The  shape  of  the 


*  Bninliiges  stitroncd  with  starch,  dcxtriue,  or  i)laster  of  Paris,  are  o£t<ci^ 
used  with  great  advantage. 
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S(*a])iihi  is  so  very  iiT(*<;iilar,  that  iVac'turcs  o«*r'urrinp  in  its  dif- 
ferent parts  present  speeial  eliaraetcrs,  and  rotjuire  tlierofoi'c  Si-pa- 
ratc  consideration. 

1.  Fnuinre  of  tht*  Inxlf/  of  the  ftrnpuhi  may  occur  in  conibinatioD 
with  other  injuries  when  the  trunk  is  severely  crushetl,  as  hv  the 
fall  of  a  heavy  weight  u])on  it.  It  has  also  heen  eans-ed  ]»v  a  blow 
aj)pliecl  <lireetly,  the  j)assa<]cc  of  a  cart-wluxjl  over  it,  or  a  fall  back- 
wards, in  whifh  the  bone  is  struck  against  8<)mo  hard  substance, 
such  as  the  corner  of  a  tahli?. 

The  fracture  usually  nnis  transversely  or  obliquely  across  the  flat 
part  of  the  body  of  the  bone  beneath  the  s])ine  ;  a  vertical  fracture  has 
also  been  described  extending  thn)ugh  the  sj)ine,  or  tlie  bono  may 
be  variouslv  starred  or  connninuted.  An  incomi)lete  fracture  tlin-»u"h 
the  spine  alone,  or  one  of  the  margins,  ajipears  to  bo  sonietiuies  met 
with ;  and  occasionally  the  thin  central  jnirtion  of  the  infra-spinous 
fossa  is  fissured,  or  even  deeply  indented,  while  the  bordors,  Imin* 
thicker  and  stronger,  have  escaped  injury.  Thei'e  is  oflcn  but  littlo 
displaccMiient  of  the  fragments ;  sometimes,  however,  one  or  the 
other  of  the  broken  edges  may  be  felt  to  jwoject.  In  a  man  aged 
forty-three,  lately  a  [)atient  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  the  bodv  of 
the  seapuli»  was  broken  by  a  carriage-wheel  passing  over  his  back : 
he  was  so  extremely  thin,  that  the  nature  of  the  injury  could  be 
ascertained  with  perfect  facility.  The  line  of  fracture  extenchnl 
from  the  anterior  costa,  one  inch  above  the  inferior  angle,  uj)ward9 
and  backwards  to  the  posterior  costa,  just  below  the  root  of  the 
spine.  The  triangular  ])ortion  thus  separated  was  drawn  direi»tly 
u]) wards  under  the  other,  and  became  united  there  ;  so  that  the 
scapula  was  eventually  (me  inch  shorter  than  the  other,  and  had  the 
lower  end  <leeply  notched.  There  is  a  si)ecimen  in  Guy's  Hospital 
museum*  in  which  the  line  of  fracture  is  almost  the  same,  but  the 
inferior  fragment  has  united  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  tlio  other. 
The  ditlerent  direction  of  the  displacement  of  the  fragment  in  these 
instances  was  probably  communicated  to  it  at  the  moment  when 
the  injury  was  inflicted,  while  the  drawing  upwards  was  due  to  die 
combined  acti(m  of  the  inus<?les  attached  to  it 

Mobility  can  generally  l)o  detected  by  grasping  tlie  shoulder 
and  uj)j)er  part  of  the  scapula  with  one  hand,  and  the  lower  part 
of  the  bono  near  the  inferior  angle  with  the  other ;  crepitus  will 
also  l)e  obtained  in  this  manner,  or  by  placing  the  hand  flat  upon 
the   dorsum  of  the  scapula,  and  moving  the  humerus  in  various 


*  iSo.  luu?,  '^ 
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directions.  But  ^cat  caro  must  be  taken  not  to  mistake  that 
j)seu(l()-cropitus  wliicli  apjKjars  to  be  caused  by  the  movement  of 
the  tendons  over  tlie  shoulder-joint  for  a  bony  crepitus  ;  a  mistake 
not  unfrecjuently  made  by  inexperienced  Surgeons  wlien  examining 
injuries  about  the  slioulder.  In  muscular  and  fat  subjects,  and 
wliere  tliere  is  little  displacement,  the  diagnosis  of  these  fractures  is 
often  attended  with  difficulty,  but  in  others  the  signs  are  sufficiently 
obvious.  Malgaigne  recommends  that  in  making  the  examination, 
the  fore-arm  should  be  brought  behind  the  back,  and  the  hand  raised 
as  mui!h  as  possible,  as  by  these  means  the  inner  border  of  the 
scapula  will  be  rendered  prominent. 

Trealmeut.  The  fragments  having  been  reduced  as  completely 
as  possible  by  mani[)ulation,  a  broad  bandage  or  strip  of  adhesive 
plaster  should  be  i)laced  round  the  upper  part  of  the  chest,  so  as  to 
confine  the  body  of  the  scapula.  The  motions  of  the  arm  are  then 
to  1)0  restrained  and  the  elbow  raised,  by  sujiporting  it  in  a  sling. 
When  there  is  much  displacement,  it  is  difficult  to  kec])  the  frag- 
ments in  goo<l  aj)position  by  the  application  of  compresses,  or  any 
of  (he  other  contrivances  that  have  been  suggestetl  for  the  purpose  ; 
but  in  most  cases  union  takes  place  readily,  and  although  tliere  may 
be  some  deformity,  the  arm  regains  its  proper  motions. 

2.  Fnu'ture  of  the  acromion  ptvcess.  The  acromion  process  being 
tlie  most  ])roniinent  i)art  of  the  shoulder,  it  is  liable  to  be  broken 
across  when  a  blow  is  received  directly  from  above,  in  falls  upon 
the  shoulder,  and  also  j)erhaps  by  upw\ard  pressure  of  tlie  head  of 
the  humerus,  in  falls  on  the  elbow  or  hand.  The  frequency  of 
this  accident  has  been  overrated,  as  many  of  the  numerous  speci- 
mens found  in  museums  of  what  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  old 
ununited  fractures  of  the  acromion,  are  probably  examines  of  non- 
union of  the  ejiiphysis.*  There  seems  to  be  some  as  yet  imex- 
j)lained  connexion  between  this  condition  and  the  disease  called, 
chronic  rheumatic  arthritis  of  the  shoulder-joint,  as  they  are  often 
found  associated.!  For  this  reason,  little  dependence  can  be  placed 
uiJon  the  statement,  founded  on  the  (examination  of  such  specimens, 
that  after  fractured  acromion  the  union  is  always  of  a  ligamentous 
chara<'ter. 

The  fracture  iisnally  extends  directly  across  the  process,  se[)a- 
rating  a  larger  or  smaller  portion  from  the  rest  of  the  bone.  Some- 
times it  is  only  the  extreme  tip  beyond  the  clavicular  articulation 


*  V.  II.  Hamilton,  op.  cit.  p.  211. 
f  K.  Adoiuii,  op.  cit.  p.  1U7. 
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wliit'h  is  broken  off.  Ocva.sionally  thrn*  is  ii«»  tlisji!:irTinont,  the 
detaclu'J  iVapiitMit  iH'ing  lieltl  in  its  j>hM*o  hy  the  |K.*riosteuiii,  but 
generally  it  is  drawn  downwards  an<l  a  little  forwards,  by  the 
aetion  ot'tlio  deltoid  and  weight  «)t'the  arm. 

The  symptoms  are,  pain  in  the  injured  part,  with  loss  of  power 
in  moving  the  ann,  especially  npwards.  The  sluniKIor  has  lost 
somewhat  its  ronnded  form,  its  extrenn'ty  being  sunk.  On  ])as.-.ing 
the  linger  along  the  s])ine  of  the  scapula  t4)wanls  the  a<*roniion, 
a  snd<]en  <h»pression  is  felt  at  the  scat  of  fracture,  and  mobility  of 
the  process  itself  can  bo  j)orceiviHl.  (hi  raising  the  arm  so  as  to 
bring  the  fragments  in  apposition,  all  the  abnormal  aj>pcaranot*s 
are  lost,  and  crepitus,  which  is  abt*ent  as  long  m  the  arm  liaugs 
down,  can  now  be  obtaincnl. 

Tmiimtut.  The  princii)al  indication  is  to  8upi)ort  tlic  elbow,  so 
that  the  acronn'on  niav  Ik*  rais<xl  bv  the  head  of  the  hunicriLS  :  this 
is  accomjilishwl  by  a  sling,  which  must  be  made  to  give  more  suj>- 
jK)rt  to  the  elbow  than  to  the  fore-arm,  allowing  the  hand  to  dn>|>. 
More  j)erfcct  ap(>osition  can  be  obtained  if  a  pad  bi»  placed  l)etwi»en 
the  side  and  the  elbow,  so  as  to  keep  the  latter  away  from  the  body, 
and  inclintHl  a  little  backwards.     The  arm  should  then  be  fixed  bv 

w 

a  roller  passed  round  the  chest,  and  kept  in  this  position  for  about 
four  weeks. 

i\,  Fnirtmu' of  the  comcold  proct>f<ii  \9^  an  extremely  rare  accident, 
and  only  produced  by  severe  direct  violence ;  it  is  usually  aecom- 
panie<l  by  other  injuries,  as  dislocation  of  the  humerus,  in  the  easo8 
reported  by  South*  and  Holmes,f  or  by  fracture  of  other  ]»arts  of 
the  sca])ula.  If  the  coracoid  process  alone  is  broken  oif,  the  throe 
muscU\s  attached  to  its  extremity  would  tend  to  draw  it  downwards 
and  inwanls ;  but  while  the  strong  coraco-clavieular  ligaments 
remain  entire,  the  displacement  cannot  be  very  gi'cat.  In  an  im- 
complicated  case,  there  is  no  alteration  in  the  shai>o  of  the  shoukler, 
the  princij)al  diagnostic  signs  being  crepitus  and  tlie  mobility  of 
the  fragment,  discovered  by  manipulation. 

Tln>  tvfntm*nit  consists  in  supporting  the  arm  in  a  sling,  with  the 
elbow  advanced  u|)on  the  frontof  the  chest,  s<3  as  to  keep  the  muscles 
inserted  into  the  process  relaxed,  and  as  much  at  rest  as  ixxssiblo. 

4.  Fracfiues  of  the  neck  of  the  scapula^  and  of  the  glenoid  ylwJwi. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  most  modem  writers  on  surgcrj',  that  simple 
fracture  across  the  anatomical  neck  of  the  scapula  never  occurs* 
There  is  no  specimen  exhibiting  it  in  any  of  the  museums  in  London, 


♦  Mt'd.Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xxii.  p.  100.  •\  Ibid.  vol.  xli.  p.  447. 
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and  Hamilton  says  tliat  be  lias  not  boon  able  to  find  one  in  any  of 
the  American  cabinets.  There  are  several  cases  on  record  of  fi'ac- 
ture  tlirough  what  has  been  called  the  surgical  neck,  L  e.  tlie  narrow 
]>art  of  tlie  bone,  opposite  tlie  notch  in  the  superior  costa,  the  cora- 
eoid  i)r(K.*ess  being  included  in  the  separated  portion.  In  all  of  those 
with  which  I  aiu  acc^uainted,  there  has  been  also  a  general  commi- 
nution of  the  body  of  the  bone.  One  sijecimen  is  in  the  museum 
of  Guy's  Hospital  ;*  another,  in  which  repair  has  taken  place,  in  the 
museum  of  tJie  Royal  College  of  Surgeons;  and  the  well-known 
case  reix)rted  by  Du  Verney,t  where  the  injury  was  occasioned  by 
a  fall  into  a  stone-cjuarry,  forms  a  third  example.  The  three  cases 
related  by  Sir  Astlcy  Cooper,  and  various  otliors  which  have  ap- 
jKjared  more  recently  in  the  journals,  of  "  fracture  of  the  neck  of 
the  scapula,*'  were  founded  only  on  diagnosis  made  during  life. 
They  are,  therefore,  not  entirely  to  be  relied  upon,  especially  as  it 
has  been  shown  by  Malgaigne  that  most  of  the  symptoms  usually 
assigned  to  this  injury  might  be  produced  by  a  dislocation  of  the 
Imnierus  into  the  axilla,  with  fractm*e  of  a  portion  of  the  margin  of 
the  glenoid  fossa. 

The  last-named  aceident  is  not  very  uncommon ;  the  inner  border 
is  more  frequently  tlie  seat  of  injury,  but  fractures  have  been  found 
running  across  tlie  glenoid  fossa,  and  even  sphttiug  it  up  into 
several  portions.  In  a  case  which  I  believed  to  be  one  of  this  kind, 
admitted  June  25,  18G0,  into  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  there  was  a 
distinct  bony  crepitus  accompanying  subcoracoid  dislocation  of  the 
humerus.  The  latter  when  reduced  almost  immediately  reappeared, 
and  as  the  spasm  of  the  muscles  by  which  this  was  occasioned 
increased  after  every  reduction,  it  constantly  became  more  difficult 
both  to  rei)la(*e  the  bone,  and  when  replaced  to  keep  it  in  position. 
The  patient  was  then  brought  completely  under  the  influence  of 
chloroform,  a  large  pad  fixed  in  tlie  axilla,  and  the  elbow  bound 
close  to  the  side  and  raised.  By  tliese  means  the  humerus  wa8 
retiiined  perfectly  in  place,  and  no  subsequent  difficulty  was  ex- 
perienced during  the  treatment  At  the  end  of  tliree  weeks  tlie 
bandages  were  removed,  and  passive  motion  commeneod  in  the  joint. 

Fraeturee  of  the  Humerus. 

Tlic  fractures  to  which  this  bone  is  liable  may  be  conveniently  di- 
vided into  three  groups,  viz.  (A)  those  affecting  the  upper  extremity, 


^  No.  1007,  ^.  t  Traiie  dez  Maladies  des  0$,  1751,  torn.  i.  p.  227, 
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or  that  part  which  is  situatetl  above  tlie  siirgiciil  neck  of  the  bone; 
(B)  those  of  the  shaft;  and  (C)  those  of  the  lower  articular  extremity. 

The  injuries  belonging  to  the  first  group,  although  of  less  fre- 
quent ot^currence  than  either  of  the  others,  ilemand  the  fullest  atten- 
tion of  the  Surgeon,  as  they  present  considerable  difficulties  both  of 
diagnosis  and  treatment.  In  the  following  account  of  them,  I  have 
availed  myself  largely  of  the  valuable  essay  upon  the  subject  bv 
Dr.  IL  W.  Smith,  of'l)ubHn.* 

A.  Fractures  of  the  upper  end  of  the  humerus  are  usually  pro- 
duced by  direct  violence,  sis  severe  blows,  or  more  frequently  falls, 
in  which  the  shoulder  comes  in  direct  and  violent  contact  witli 
the  ground  or  some  hard  substance.  Sometimes,  however,  they 
api)ear  to  have  been  caused  by  falls  u]K)n  the  elbow  or  Iiaiul.  The 
point  at  which  the  fracture  occurs  may  be  (1)  the  anatomical  neck 
of  the  bone;  (2)  the  line  of  junction  of  the  epi[)hysis  with  the  shaft, 
t.  e.  immediately  below  the  tuberosities ;  or  (3)  a  little  lower  down, 
at  that  part  of  the  bone  called  the  surgical  neck.  A  foiuth  form  of 
fracture  in  this  neighbourhood  is  the  separation  of  the  greater  tube- 
rosity from  the  remainder  of  the  bone.  As  the  capsular  ligament 
of  the  scapulo-humeral  ailiculation  is  attached  just  below  the  ana- 
tomical neck,  the  first  of  these  fractiu-es  is  intracapsular,  the  others 
are  all  extracapsular;  an  important  distinction,  both  as  regards 
tlieir  symptoms  and  prognosis. 

1.  Fracture  at  the  anatomical  iieck  of  the  humerus.  A  glance  at 
the  form  of  this  part  of  the  bone  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  fi-ac- 
ture  here  must  bo  a  rai'e  accident ;  yet  sufficiently  numerous  speci- 
mens are  to  be  found  in  museums,  and  post-mortem  examinations 
are  on  record  to  establish  the  claims  of  this  injury  to  a  place  in 
surgical  j)athology.  Displacement  of  the  separated  fragment  e^innot 
be  caused  by  the  action  of  muscles,  as  none  are  inserted  into  it ; 
but  not  unfrcquently,  from  the  violence  with  which  the  shaft  is 
driven  against  it,  the  head,  lying  loose  in  the  capsule  of  the  joints 
slips  off  the  shallow  glenoid  fossa,  is  forced  through  the  ca])side 
into  the  axilla,  or  sometimes  is  even  turned  completely  round,  so 
that  the  cartilaginous  surface  is  in  contact  with  the  fractured  end 
of  the  lower  fragment.  Cases  are  recorded  in  which  it  has  luiited 
in  this,  and  other  almost  equally  remarkable  positions,  f 


*  Op.  cit.  chap.  iv.  p.  170. 

f  K.  W.  Smith,  op.  rit.  p.  104  ;  Mul^ai^ne,  oj).  cit.  torn.  i.  p.  529;  Sir  A. 
Cooper,  TreatUffi  on  JJUlocationSy  and  on  Fracturei  of  the  Joints^  edited  by 
Braiibby  Cooper,  Ib-lti,  p.  417. 
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If  the  head  of  the  humerus  is  completelj  separated,  it  may 
remain  as  a  foreign  body  in  the  joint,  and  may  then  perish  from 
want  of  nutrition,  and  be  eliminated  by  suj)purativo  action,  unless 
j)reviously  removed  by  oj)eration.  Ligamentous  and  even  osseous 
union  luis  been  met  with  in  some  cases ;  but  in  these  the  separa- 
tion has  probably  not  been  entire,  portions  of  the  capsule  attached 
to  the  uj)per  fragment  having  maintained  its  vitality.  Tlic  repara- 
tive action  is,  as  might  be  sui)posed,  chiefly  accomplished  by  the 
lower  fragment,  which  often  throws  out  bony  spicula  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  form  a  complete  cup  suiTOunding  the  head.*  It  not 
unfrequontly  happens  that  the  head  of  the  bone  is  imj)actcd  in  the 
cancellated  structure  of  the  thick  upj)er  end  of  the  humerus,  between 
the  tuberosities.  This  condition  is  far  more  favourable  for  osseous 
luiion  than  the  former,  though  of  course  it  must  occasion  some  per- 
manent deformity  of  the  joint. 

The  signs  of  fracture  of  the  anatomical  neck  without  impaction 
are  not  very  obvious,  unless  the  head  of  the  bone  be  much  dis- 
placed ;  in  f:ict,  jiain  at  the  seat  of  injury,  some  impainnent  of 
motion,  and  crepitus,  with  absence  of  the  characteristic  signs  of 
other  fractures  in  this  neighbourhood,  are  the  only  evidences  to  be 
depended  on.  In  impacted  intracapsular  fracture,  according  to 
I{.  W.  Smith,  "  the  arm  is  slightly  shortened,  the  acromion  process 
projects  more  than  natural,  and  the  shoulder  has  lost  to  a  certain 
extent  its  rounded  form,  the  upper  extremity  of  the  shaft  of  the 
humerus  is  approximated  to  the  acromion,  and  the  entire  of  the 
globular  head  of  the  bono  cannot  be  felt  In  consequence  of  the 
fracture  of  the  tuberosity  (which  often  accompanies  impaction  of 
the  head  of  the  bone),  crei)itus  can  be  readily  detected,  when  the 
shoulder  is  gi*aspcd  with  moderate  firmness  and  the  arm  rotated." 

2.  Fractme  at  the  line  of  junction  of  the  epiphynis.  As  the  large 
epiphysis  at  the  upper  end  of  the  humerus,  which  includes  the  head 
and  the  two  tuberosities,  is  usually  united  with  the  remainder  of 
the  bone  at  the  age  of  twenty,  it  is  only  in  youth  or  early  man- 
hood that  we  can  expect  to  meet  with  this  injury.  At  these  ])eriod8 
its  occurrence  is  not  unfrequcnt.  Tlio  upper  fragment  remains  in 
the  glenoid  cavity,  the  superior  end  of  the  lower  one  is  drawn 
inwards  by  the  acti(m  f»f  the  muscles  passing  from  the  chest  to  the 
himierus,  forming  a  marked  projection  situated  beneath  the  coracoid 
j)roccss;  but,  owing  to  the  breadth  of  the  bono  at  this  fjart,  it  is 
almost  impossible  that  the  two  broken  surfaces  should  leave  each 


*  Sir  A.  Cooper,  op.  cit.  p.  428 ;  K.  W.  Smith,  op.  cit.  p.  190. 
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other  so  completely  as  to  cause  any  riding,  and  coosoquent  diminu- 
tion in  the  lenjLrth  of  the  ami. 

The  following  are  the  signs  presented  by  this  injury :  the  axis 
of  die  humerus  is  directed  upwards,  inwards,  and  forwards;  the 
elbow,  however,  projects  but  little  fmm  the  side ;  the  head  of  the 
bone  can  be  distinctly  felt  in  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  it  remainA 
motionless  when  tlie  shaft  is  rotated.  The  projection  above  ^jKiken 
of,  formed  by  the  upper  end  of  the  diaphysis,  does  not  present  the 
sharp  irregular  mai'gin  of  an  ordinary  fracture ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
feels  rounded,  and  its  superior  surface  is  smooth  and  slightly  con- 
vex. "  By  pressing  this  part  outwards,  and  directing  the  ell)ow 
inwards  during  extension  and  counter-extension,  ci*epitus  can  be 
perceived,  and  the  deformity  removed  without  much  difficulty  ;  but 
the  moment  tlie  \nirts  are  abandoned  to  the  uncontrolled  action  of 
tlio  muscles,  the  deformity  recurs.''  (fcJmith.)  The  same  author 
observes,  tliat  "  there  is  no  fracture  incidental  to  the  upper  end  of 
the  humerus  in  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  maintain  the  fragments 
in  their  proper  relative  position." 

3.  Fnicture  of  the  surgical  neck  of  the  humerus.  This  is  the 
most  common  of  all  tlie  fractures  in  this  region.  The  part  of  die 
bone  implicated  is  that  between  the  tuberosities,  and  the  insertion 
of  the  pectoralis  major  and  latissimus  dorsi  muscles.  The  lino  of 
fracture  is  generally  transverse,  but  it  may  be  oblique.  The  amount 
of  displacement  of  the  fragments  varies  considerably.  In  charac- 
teristic examples  the  upper  fragment  is  tilted  upwards  and  outwanls 
by  the  action  of  the  muscles  inserted  into  the  great  tuberosity,  die 
lower  fragment  is  drawn  inwards  towards  the  axilla,  by  those  in- 
serted into  the  bicij)ital  groove,  while  the  various  muscles  which 
pass  from  the  scapula  to  the  humerus  tend  to  draw  it  upwards,  an 
eft'ect  wliich  will  be  greatly  facilitated  if  the  line  of  fracture  is  ob- 
lique. Tlio  upper  end  of  the  lower  fragment  has  occasioniJly  been 
observed  to  })roject  anteriorly,  extcnially,  and  even  jwsteriorly,* 
— diftercnces  depending  probably  uj)on  the  direction  of  the  line  of 
fracture,  and  also  ujx>n  the  direction  fit>m  which  the  violence 
causing  the  injurj*^  proceedetl.  Impaction  of  the  broken  ends  fre- 
quently occurs,  in  which  case  (contrary  to  what  obtains  in  fracture 
of  the  anatomical  neck)  the  lower  fragment  usually  penetrates  into 
the  cancellous  structure  of  the  suj^rior. 

In  im})acted  fracture  there  is  very  little  alteration  in  the  form 
of  the  limb,  and  die  signs  are  remarkably  obscure,  and  chiefly  of  a 


*  Malgaigne,  op.  cit.  torn,  i  p.  010. 
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negative  charaftcr.  The  usual  signs  accompanying  non-impacted 
fracture  are  as  follows.  There  is  no  flattening  beneath  the  acromion, 
the  head  of  the  bone  remaining  in  the  glenoid  cavity,  where  it  can 
bo  felt  lying  motionless  when  the  arm  is  rotated ;  the  |)rominence 
caused  by  the  u})per  end  of  the  lower  fragment  can  also  be  readily 
detected.  This  is  rendered  more  distinct,  and  is  felt  to  move  with 
the  rest  of  the  bone,  when  the  elbow  is  pushetl  up  and  rotated ;  the 
mobility  of  the  shatl  of  the  humerus  is  very  free,  and  crepitus  dis- 
tinct, when  extension  is  made.  Tliere  is  usually  much  pain  shoot- 
ing down  the  fingers,  from  the  irritation  of  the  axillary  plexus  of 
nerves,  increased  of  course  by  all  attempts  at  motion. 

Treat  numt  of  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  humerus.  The  treatment 
is  the  same  in  princi])le  for  all  the  above  fractures ;  its  details  will 
be  guided,  to  a  gi'cat  extent,  by  the  amount  and  nature  of  the 
displacement. 

If  impaction  has  occurred,  it  is  very  undesirable  to  disengage 
the  ends  of  the  bone,  as  this  condition  greatly  facilitates  union, 
esjMJcially  in  the  intracapsular  variety.  The  jmn  should  merely  be 
bandaged  ti>  the  side,  the  fore-arm  supported  in  a  sling,  the  swelling 
and  inflannnation  reduced  by  the  application  of  cold  lotions;  and,  as 
R.  W.  Smith  observes,  "  the  prudent  Surgeon  will  never  omit  to 
announce  to  the  patient,  that  a  certain  degree  of  impairment  of  the 
motions  of  the  johit  will  be  a  pennanent  result  of  the  injury." 

In  the  ordinaiy  fracture  of  the  surgical  neck,  the  method  usu- 
ally followed  (almost  the  same  as  that  described  by  Sir  A.  Cooper)  is, 
to  place  a  pad  in  the  axilla  to  act  upon  the  upper  end  of  the  shaft, 
with  small  straight  wocxlen  splints  behind  and  in  front,  or  a  single 
one  on  the  outside  of  the  arm ;  to  bandage  the  elbow  to  the  side ; 
and  to  su[)port  the  hand  in  a  sling,  letting  the  elbow  hang,  so  that 
the  weight  of  the  arm  may  tend  to  overcome  the  action  of  the 
nmscles  which  raise  the  lower  fragments  A  gutta-jHircha  cap, 
moulded  to  the  shoulder,  and  extending  down  the  outside  of  the 
arm  nearly  to  the  elbow,  is  a  convenient  substitute  for  the  splints. 
Another  j)lan,  recommended  by  Erichsen,*  answers  well  in  some 
cases :  a  leather  splint,  about  two  feet  long  by  six  inches  broad,  is 
bent  upon  itself  in  the  middle,  so  that  one  half  of  it  may  be  applied 
lengthwise  to  the  chest,  and  the  other  half  to  the  inside  of  the 
injured  ann ;  the  angle  formed  by  the  bend,  which  should  be  some- 
what rounded  and  well  padded,  being  pressed  up  into  the  axilla. 

Passive  motion  should  be  employed  as  soon  as  union  is  eflectcd, 
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which,  a<»eordiiifr  to  Sir  A.  C(K>por,  is  in  about  one  month  in  youth, 
but  rc(iuircs  i'rom  two  nionth>  to  twenty  weeks  in  old  ii;:e.  Jlnl- 
puigne  a.lows  from  thirty  to  thirty-iive  dnys  a.N  tlie  j)eri<xl  at  whieh 
j)assive  motion  should  be*  eommenced.  in  ordinary  oases.  The  same 
author  also  gives  the  important  a<lviee,  tliat  tiie  elbow,  wrist,  and 
finger-joints  should  be  kept  in  exercise  thnaiglumt  the  treatment, 
as  bv  this  means  some  of  the  stitliuss,  which  always  foHows  the 
confinement  and  want  of  use  of  these  articulations,  will  be  obviatoi.1. 

4.  Fmcture  of  the  (jreat**r  tulnnrntif  is  not  at  all  unconunon  in  con- 
nexion with  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  liumerus  forwartls,  wlicn 
the  detached  pnxress  is  either  drawn  l)ack wards  by  the  action  of  the 
tlirec  nmscles  inserted  into  it,  and  lies  in  the  glenoid  fossa  of  tlie 
scapula,  or  is  retained  in  connexion  with  the  humerus  by  un- 
broken portions  of  the  periosteum  or  capsular  h'gamcnt.* 

Tliis  fracture  has  been  said  to  occur  ah)ne,  being  caused  either 
by  direct  violence,  or  sudden  acticm  of  the  posterior  scapular  muscles. 
R.  W.  Smith  has  given  a  detailed  account  of  the  symptoms  and  pa- 
thology of  this  accident,  as  observed  in  two  cases,  in  one  of  which  a 
post-mortem  examination  was  obtained.  In  both  of  these,  however, 
there  appears  to  mo  to  have  been  an  actual  dislocation  of  the  head 
of  the  humerus,  l>eneath  the  coracoid  prcxvss,  which  must  be  looked 
upon  as  the  j>rinuiry  abnormal  condition,  and  the  fracture  of  the 
tulx}rosity  only  as  a  concurrent  circumstance ;  unless,  indeed,  it 
could  be  sup])osed  that  the  action  of  the  subscapularis  muscle,  when 
deprived  of  its  usual  antagonists,  could  be  sufficient  to  displace  the 
humerus  to  the  extent  indicated,  f 

B.  FracturcA  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus.  Tlie  luunenis  is  broken 
verj'  much  more  fi'cquently  in  some  part  of  its  sliafl  than  in  either 
extremity ;  the  seat  of  the  fracture  beiiiir  more  often  below  than 
above  the  middle  of  the  bone. 

The  common  causes  are  either  direct  violence  or  falls  on  tho 
hand  or  ellx)w.  Many  well-authenticated  cases  are  on  record  in 
which  it  has  been  produced  by  muscular  action  alone.  Tliese  cases 
have  generally  occurred  in  the  act  of  throwing  a  stone  or  ball, 
striking  a  blow,  suddenly  seizing  some  support  while  falling,  or  in 
a  practice  formerly  frequent,  of  trying  tho  strength  of  the  arm,  in 
which  two  men  rest  the  elbows  on  a  table,  place  the  palms  of  tho 


*  Sec  pnj^e  569. 

f  Mal^'siigne  docs  not  rccopfriisc  "  fi-actiire  of  tlic  grcntcr  tuberosity"  ns 
a  distinct  injury,  and  cites  Smith's  cases  as  cxamj>lcs  of  true  *' intiacoiu- 
coid"  luxation  of  the  humerus.     Op.  cit.  tom.  ii.  p.  518. 
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hands  in  (*ont:ict,  and  each  endeavours  to  press  his  adversary's  hand 
down.  A  e.ise  of  tin's  kind  was  described,  as  long  ago  as  1791,  by 
Dubeaninarchef ;  and  Lonsvlalc  rei)orts  two  Jis  occurring  under  liis 
own  ()bs(M*vation  at  the  Middlesex  Hospitid.  Numerous  examples 
of  fracture  of  the  humerus  from  muscular  action  are  collected  by 
Malgaigne  ;*  and  others  have  apjx^ared  more  recently  in  the  jour- 
nals, f  In  some  of  these  there  probably  existed  a  j)revious  con- 
dition of  the  bone  which  rendered  it  particularly  susceptible  to 
fracture ;  but  in  most  of  them  there  seems  no  reason  to  suspect 
that  it  was  otherwise  than  perfectly  healthy. 

The  line  of  frarture  is  usually  transverse,  but  it  may  bo  ob- 
lique. In  the  latter  case  it  may  pass  in  any  direction,  though 
jierhaps  most  often  from  above,  downwards  and  outwards.  Trans- 
vers(^  fractures  are  usually  attended  with  little  or  no  displace- 
ment ;  when  oblicjue,  the  position  of  the  fractured  extremities  is 
dfterinin(xl  by  the  direction  of  the  line  of  fracture.  The  principal 
ettcct  of  muscular  action  is  to  approximjite  the  extremities  of  the 
bone,  and  thus  ])roduce  riding  of  the  fragments  and  shortening  of 
the  limb.  Tlie  deltoid,  however,  tends  to  tilt  upwards  and  out- 
wards that  i)art  of  the  humerus  into  which  it  is  inserted :  hence 
surgical  writci's  frccjuently  make  a  distinction  between  the  fractures 
abov<^,  and  those  below  the  insertion  of  this  muscle;  in  the  former, 
the  fractured  end  of  the  upper  fragment  inclines  inwards,  and  that 
of  the  lower,  outwards;  in  the  latter,  the  end  of  the  uj)per  fragment 
projects  outwards,  and  the  lower  inwards — a  distinction,  liowever, 
of  not  much  ])ractical  innK)rtance.  Shortening  of  the  limb  does 
not  g(Mi(*ralIy  take  place  to  any  great  extent,  as  the  actions  of  the 
muscles  have  a  counterpoise  in  the  weight  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  arm. 

The  signs  of  fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  are  obvi- 
ous, and  the  dia^jnosis  is  unattended  with  difficultv.  There  is 
l)ain,  loss  of  power  in  the  arm,  and  usually  some  deformity;  and  as 
the  two  poi'tions  can  easily  be  grasped  separately,  their  mobility  is 
readily  ascertained,  and  crej>itus  [)roduced.  Simple  fractures  with- 
out dis])lacement  generally  unite  favourably;  yet,  according  to  the 
commonly  received  o])ini()n,  there  is  no  bone  so  subject  to  ununited 
fractur(»,  and  the  formation  of  false  joint,  as  the  humerus.  The 
statistical  tables  drawn  out  by  Norris  show  an  equal  liability  in  the 


*  Op.  cit.  torn.  i.  pp.  531  ct  Rcq. 
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femur.*  Twentv-five  to  tliirtv  diivs  arc  usually  rcqnirc«l  to  effect 
consolidation  in  young  subjects,  and  thirty-five  to  forty  in  adults. 
(Malgaigne.) 

TrcntnumL     In  ordinary  cases,  after  tlio   fractured    ends  are 
brought  into   api>osition,  by  extension    if  necessary,  four   small, 
straight,  well-padded  wooden  si)lints  should  be   applie<l,  one   on 
each  side  of  the  humerus;  the  elbow  bent  at  a  right  angle,   and 
allowed  to  hang  down,  while  the  hand  is  supported  in  a  sling.      The 
splints  should  l>e  so  narrow  as  not  to  overlap  each  other,  and  must 
be  confined  in  their  place  by  straps  and  buckles,  or  broad  strips  of 
adhesive  plaster.     The  starched  bandage  or  gutta-percha  will  often 
be  found  a  useful  substitute.     If  the  fracture  is  very  oblique,  and 
attended  with  much  disj)lacement  from  muscular  action,  although 
the  weight  of  the  arm  aids  us  somewhat,  some  further  permanent 
extension  is  frequently  required,  in  order  to  avoid  deformity  of  the 
limb.     Much  may  be  done  by  careful  management  of  the  splints 
and  pads,  arranging  them  so  as  to  [)ress  the  projecting  parts  into 
place ;  something  also  may  be  accomplished  in  tlie  way  of  extension 
by  the  splint  on  the  inside  of  the  arm  (the  top  of  which  is  well 
padded)  being  made  to  press  into  the  axilla  on  the  one  hand,  and 
against  the  u|)per  edge  of  the  inner  condyle  on  the  other ;  this  plan, 
however,  must  be  regulated  with  care,  otherwise  the  pressure  of  the 
upper  end  upon  tlie  axillary  veins  is  apt  to  cause  the  arm  to  swell. 
Unfortunately  all  the  mechanical  contrivances  which  have  hitherto 
been  invented  for  the  piu^pose  of  effecting  extension,  are  more  or 
less  open  to  objections,  and  have  fallen  into  disuse  almost  as  soon 
as  they  liave  been  made  public. 

C.  Fractures  of  tlie  lower  end  of  the  humerus.  While  fractures  of 
the  shaft  of  tlie  humerus  are  met  with  in  not  very  dissimilar  pro- 
portions in  both  sexes,  and  at  all  ages,  those  of  the  class  now  under 
consideration  occur  chiefly  among  young  men  and  boys,  with  whom 
also  dislocations  at  the  elbow-joint  are  most  frequent 

The  fractures  of  this  part  of  the  bono  may  be  divided,  as  in  the 
upper  end,  into  those  that  are  external  to  the  joint,  and  those  which 
implicate  the  synovial  membrane.  To  the  first  class  belong,  fracture 
of  the  humerus  just  above  the  condyles;  separation  of  the  lower  epi- 
physis ;  and  fracture  of  the  projecting  point  of  the  internal  condyle 
(called  by  the  French  the  "  epitrochlea,"  by  Hamilton  "  internal 
epicondyle").    In  the  second  division  are,  transverse  firacture  of  the 
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lower  end  of  the  humerus  with  a  vertical  fiasuro  extending  through 
the  lower  fragment,  so  that  the  condyles  are  separated  both  from 
each  other  and  from  the  shaft ;  and  an  oblique  fracture  separating 
one  or  other  of  the  condyles  with  a  contiguous  portion  of  tlio  arti- 
cuhir  surface,  from  the  rest  of  the  bone. 

1.  Fracture  arroi^s  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  at  its  Icncer  end  ('^JraC' 
tnre  fnts-romh/Urnnej^^  Malgaigne),  immediately  above  the  condyles, 
where  it  -is  exj)anded  laterally,  and  is  very  thin  in  the  antero-pos- 
terior  direction,  is  not  an  unc/)mmon  accident  at  any  age,  although 
in  chililhood  and  youth  a  separation  of  the  lower  articular  epiphysis 
will  be  more  likely  to  occur  under  tlie  circumstances  which  would 
occasion  this  injury.  Tlie  most  common  cause  of  this,  as  well  as  of 
all  the  other  fractures  in  this  situation,  is  a  fall  upon  the  elbow  while 
bent.  The  line  of  fracture  is  sometimes  transverse,  though  more 
often  obli(iue  from  before  upwards ;  but  it  may  run  in  the  reverse 
direction,  or  even  slant  laterally. 

The  nature  and  amount  of  deformity  are  detennined  by  the  direc- 
tion  of  the  line  of  fracture,  and  also  sometimes  by  the  mode  in  which 
the  injury  is  inflicted.  The  powerful  action  of  the  maseles  passing 
from  the  upper  arm  to  the  fore-arm  usually  causes  a  great  tendency 
to  shortening  and  riding  of  the  fragment*^.  In  most  cases  the  lower 
one  is  drawn  backwards  and  upwards  by  the  triceps,  producing  an 
appearance  similar  to  that  caused  by  dislocation  of  both  bones  of  the 
fore-arm  backwards.  Tlie  olecranon  projects  unnaturally,  there  is 
a  hollow  above  it,  and  corra««ponding  to  tliis  in  front  of  the  arm,  a 
prominence  formed  by  the  lower  end  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus. 
The  motions  of  the  elbow  and  fore-arm  are  more  or  less  impaired, 
though  there  is  not  that  absolute  immobility  that  is  met  with  in  dis- 
location. As  a  mode  of  distinction  between  this  fracture  and  dislo- 
cation of  the  fore-arm.  Sir  A.  Cooper  gives  "  the  removal  of  all 
marks  of  dislocation  on  extension,  and  their  return  as  soon  as  exten- 
sion is  discontinued,"  as  well  as  the  crepitus  detected  on  rotating  the 
fore-arm  upon  the  elbow ;  but  as  fracture  of  the  eoronoid  process 
might  produce  signs  similar  to  these,  the  following  diagnostic  cha- 
racters, dependent  upon  the  fact  of  the  condyles  and  articular  portion 
of  the  humerus  being  displaced  with  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm,  are 
imj)ortflnt :  "  Tlie  projection  of  the  olecranon  posteriorly  is  not  more 
distant  from  the  condyles  of  the  humerus  than  in  the  natural  con- 
dition, if  there  is  fracture,  but  it  is  much  more  so  in  dislocation ; 
also  in  fracture  the  anterior  projection  is  not  so  broad  and  rounded, 
and  is  al)ore  the  fold  of  the  elbow,  while  in  luxation  it  is  much  below 
it.    It  may  be  added  that,  in  measuring  the  arm  from  the  acromion 
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to  tlio  promincnco  of  the  internal  condyle,  a  shortening  will  be 
found  in  fracture  which  docs  not  exist  in  luxation"  (Malgaigne). 

TreatnienU  Extension,  made  by  grasping  the  humeros  with  one 
hand,  and  the  fore-arm  with  the  other,  will  in  general  suffice  to 
bring  the  fragments  into  proj)er  apposition.  To  retain  them  so,  the 
ellK)w  should  Ik?  fixed  at  a  right  angle  on  a  jointed  wooden  splint, 
or,  what  is  more  convenient,  a  gutta-percha  splint  moulded  to  the 
parts  while  they  are  in  good  position,  and  extending  along  the  pos- 
terior surface  of  the  upper  arm,  behind  the  elbow,  and  under  the 
fore-arm  and  hand,  so  as  to  give  good  support  to  the  latter.  In 
addition  to  this,  a  small  straight  wooden  splint  should  be  fixed  in 
front  of  the  arm,  its  lower  extremity  resting  on  a  pad  placed  over 
the  projecting  end  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus,  and  firmly  strappe^l 
to  the  larger  splint  This  arrangement  may  of  course  be  varied,  ac- 
cording to  the  inclination  of  the  displacement  of  the  fractured  por- 
tions of  bone.  Passive  motion  should  be  commenced  in  about  three 
weeks,  otherwise  the  elbow-joint  will  become  rigid. 

A  larger  or  smaller  portion  of  the  inner  condf/le  {epitrochlea) 
may  be  broken  off  without  implicating  the  articular  end  of  the  bone. 
Attention  was  first  directed  to  this  injury  by  Granger.*  It  may  l)e 
occasioned  by  muscular  action,  or  more  commonly  by  direct  falls 
upon  the  inner  side  of  the  elbow.  Tlie  detached  portion  is  usu- 
ally drawn  somewhat  downwards  bv  the  action  of  the  muscles 
arising  from  it.  Impairment  of  the  motion  of  the  limb,  the  mo- 
bility of  the  fragment,  and  the  crepitus,  w*ill  suffice  to  distinguish 
the  nature  of  the  accident,  unless  the  swelling  is  very  great.  A 
complication  sometimes  arises  from  injury  to  the  ulnar  nerve.  In 
the  treatment,  the  elbow,  as  well  as  the  wrist  and  fingers,  should  lx» 
semiflexed,  so  as  to  relax  the  muscles  which  arise  from  the  inner 
condyle.  The  injured  fragment  can  seldom  be  retiiined  iierfectly  in 
place ;  but  though  some  deformity  may  remain,  the  movements  of 
the  elbow  are  generally  but  little  interfered  with.  Passive  motion 
should  be  resorted  to  earl  v. 

2.  The  remainin<i  fractures  of  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus  are 
of  a  more  serious  character,  as  thev  are  necessarilv  attended  with 
more  or  less  inflammation  of  the  joint,  and  are  consequently  almost 
always  followed  by  some  ])ermanent  impairment  in  the  movements 
of  the  elbow.  If  the  great  swelling  which  frequently  comes  on  after 
these  injuries  should  mask  the  nature  of  the  fracture,  it  will  be  best 
to  keep  the  arm  at  rest,  laying  it  on  a  pillow,  if  the  patient  can  be 


*  Edin.  Med.  and  JSurtj,  Journal^  vol.  xiv.  p.  106. 
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tached  portion  in  its  nonnal  situation.  To  effect  the  former,  the 
ami  is  to  be  kept  extended-  Tlie  flexed  position  of  the  elbow,  used 
in  all  other  fractures  about  the  joint,  is  quite  inadmissible  in  frac- 
tures of  the  olecranon.  Grcnerally,  a  straiglit  wooden  splint,  well 
padded,  is  fixed  alon^j  the  front  of  the  arm  ;  but  gutta-jKjrcha  has 
the  advantage,  not  only  of  accurately  adapting  itself  to  all  tlie  in- 
equalities in  tlie  form  of  tlie  limb,  but  also,  owing  to  its  possessing  a 
slight  degree  of  elasticity,  is  more  comfortable.  It  should  extend 
from  the  uq)per  part  of  the  arm  to  the  wrist,  and  l)e  fixed  by  two  or 
three  bands  of  adhesive  plaster.  To  fiilfil  the  second  indication,  which 
is  only  necessary  when  the  displacement  is  great,  a  roller  should  be 
placed  upon  the  arm,  from  the  fingers  upwards,  and  where  it  comes 
to  the  elbow,  it  may  be  made,  by  a  figure-of-eight  arrangement,  to 
])ress  the  top  of  the  olecranon  downwards.  Sir  A.  Cooper  recom- 
mends that  a  piece  of  linen  bandage  be  placed  longitudinally  on  each 
side  of  the  joint ;  over  these,  wetted  roUera  are  to  be  applied  round 
the  arm,  one  above  and  another  below  the  elbow;  the  extremities  of 
the  linen  are  then  to  be  doubled  down  over  tlie  rollers,  and  tightly 
tied,  so  as  to  cause  their  approximation.  In  a  month  the  spUnt 
should  be  removed,  and  passive  motion  commenced,  but  with  gi'cat 
caution,  jls  bending  the  elbow  necessarily  puts  the  newly-united 
part  on  the  stretch. 

As  this  fracture  usually  extends  into  the  joint,  and  is  in  most 
cases  occasioned  by  direct  violence,  some  inflammation  of  the  sjtio- 
vial  membrane  will  necessarily  take  place.  Too  great  action  should, 
however,  be  guarded  against,  by  the  usual  antiphlogistic  treatment ; 
and  if  it  proceeds  to  such  an  extent  as  to  tlireaten  ankylosis,  the 
extended  condition  of  the  arm  should  be  relaxed,  so  that  the  elbow 
may  become  fixed  in  tlie  position  most  eonvenient  and  usefrd  to 
the  patient. 

2.  Fracture  of  the  cormwkl  process  of  the  xilna  is  said  to  occur  in 
connexion  with  dislocation  of  the  radius  and  ulna  backwards,  and 
also  to  be  sometimes  met  with  without  that  complication.  The 
C41SCS  that  have  Ixjcn  reported  in  which  it  has  been  observed  in  the 
living  subject  arc  all  more  or  less  unsatisfactory,  and  liave  differed 
considerably  in  the  symptoms  which  they  presented.  I  have  been 
able  to  meet  with  but  three  or  four  sjKJcimcns  and  recorded  j)ost- 
niortem  examinations  of  this  injury ;  one  of  the  fomier  is  in  the 
museum  of  Guy's  Hospital.*     Another  case  is  that  of  a  man  killed 
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time  no  bony  union  has  taken  place,  yet  the  cifusions  have  some- 
what steadied  the  fragments,  and  the  danger  of  displacement  is 
lessened,  while  the  prevention  of  ankylosis  demands  very  early  and 
oontiuued  motion."* 

A  very  severe  crush,  such  as  might  be  occasioned  by  the  pass- 
age of  a  heavy  body  over  the  joint,  may  produce  even  greater 
oomplication  of  fracture  than  any  of  the  above,  but  tliis  is  uncom- 
mon unless  there  be  an  external  wound  also.  For  the  treatment  of 
oompound  fractures  of  the  elbow-joint,  see  p.  522. 

Fractures  of  the  Bones  of  the  Fore-arm. 

A.  In  tJie  vicinity  oftlie  elbow-joint. — 1.  Fracture  of  the  olecranon. 
This  injury  is  much  more  frequently  met  with  in  men  than  in 
women,  and  principally  during  middle  life.  Before  the  age  of  fif- 
teen it  is  almost  unknown.  It  is  generally  caused  by  a  fall  upon 
the  back  of  the  elbow  when  bent,  or  by  a  direct  blow ;  but  a 
sudden  contraction  of  the  triceps  muscle  has  been  said  to  produce 
it  Tlie  portion  that  is  separated  varies  in  extent,  from  a  mere 
shell  of  bone  to  the  whole  of  the  process.  The  fragment  may  bo 
retained  in  its  place  by  its  strong  ligamentous  connexions  and 
periosteum,  but  it  is  more  frequently  drawn  away  from  tlie  re- 
mainder of  Uie  bone  by  the  action  of  the  triceps,  to  the  extent  of 
fvova  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half;  the  intenal  being  in- 
creased when  tlie  arm  is  bent  Tlie  power  of  motion  in  the  ann, 
especially  of  extension,  is  very  much  impaired.  If  the  fragment  is 
separated,  the  diagnosis  is  usually  made  without  difficulty.  On 
tracing  the  subcutaneous  border  of  the  ulna  backwards,  a  distinct 
depression  is  felt  at  the  elbow,  above  wliich  the  detached  olecranon, 
easily  movable  from  side  to  side,  can  be  felt  Crepitus  cannot  be 
produced  unless,  on  extending  the  fore-arm,  the  fractured  surfaces 
can  be  brought  into  contiict  with  one  another. 

Tlio  fragment  unites  usually  by  ligament  only;  but  perfect  osse- 
ous union  does  occasionally  occur,  of  which  we  have  proof  in  a  case 
reported  by  Mr.  F.  D.  Fletcher,  of  a  boy  aged  sixteen,  who  frac- 
tured botli  olecranons,  and  whose  death  ten  months  afterwards  af- 
forded an  o})portunity  of  examining  tlie  state  of  the  injured  parts. 
The  displacement  had  not  been  very  great,  f 

Tn'atmmt.  Tlie  main  indication  is  to  keep  the  triceps  relaxe<l ; 
the  next,  to  endeavour  by  mechanical  means  to  maintain  the  de- 
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tached  portion  in  its  normal  situation.  To  effect  the  former,  the 
arm  is  to  be  kept  extended-  The  flexed  position  of  the  elbow,  used 
in  all  other  fractures  about  the  joint,  is  quite  inadmissible  in  finc- 
tures  of  the  olecranon.  Grcnerally,  a  straight  wooden  splint,  well 
padded,  is  fixed  along  the  front  of  the  arm  ;  but  gutta-i>ercha  lias 
the  advantage,  not  only  of  accurately  adapting  itself  to  all  tlie  in- 
equalities in  the  form  of  the  limb,  but  also,  owing  to  its  possessing  a 
slight  degree  of  elasticity,  is  more  comfortable.  It  should  extend 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  arm  to  die  wrist,  and  be  fixed  by  two  or 
tliree  bands  of  adhesive  plaster.  To  fulfil  the  second  indication,  which 
is  only  necessarj^  when  the  displacement  is  great,  a  roller  should  be 
placed  ui)on  the  arm,  from  the  fingers  upwards,  and  whore  it  comes 
to  the  elbow,  it  may  be  made,  by  a  figure-of-eight  arrangement,  to 
press  the  top  of  the  olecranon  downwards.  Sir  A.  Cooper  recom- 
mends that  a  j)iece  of  linen  bandage  be  placed  longitudinally  on  each 
side  of  the  joiiit ;  over  these,  wetted  rollers  are  to  be  applied  round 
the  arm,  one  above  and  another  below  the  elbow;  the  extremities  of 
the  linen  are  then  to  be  doubled  down  over  the  rollers,  and  tightly 
tied,  so  as  to  cause  their  approximation.  In  a  month  the  splint 
should  be  removed,  and  passive  motion  commenced,  but  with  gi^eat 
caution,  as  Ixjiiding  the  elbow  necessarily  puts  the  newly-united 
part  on  the  stretch. 

As  this  fracture  usually  extends  into  the  joint,  and  is  in  most 
cases  occasioned  by  direct  violence,  some  inflammation  of  the  syno- 
^^al  membrane  will  necessarily  take  place.  Too  great  action  should, 
however,  be  guarded  against,  by  the  usual  antiphlogistic  treatment;, 
and  if  it  proceeds  to  such  an  extent  as  to  threaten  ankylosis,  the 
extended  condition  of  the  arm  should  be  relaxed,  so  that  the  elbow 
may  become  fixed  in  the  position  most  eonvenient  and  useful  to 
the  patient. 

2.  Fracture  of  (he  coro^wid  process  of  the  ulna  is  said  to  occur  in 
connexion  with  dislocation  of  the  radius  and  ulna  backwards,  and 
also  to  be  sometimes  met  with  without  that  complication.  The 
cases  that  have  Ijeon  reported  in  which  it  has  been  observed  in  the 
living  subject  are  lUl  more  or  less  unsatisfactory,  and  have  differed 
considerably  in  the  symptoms  which  they  presented.  I  have  been 
able  to  meet  with  but  three  or  four  sixjcimens  and  recorded  post- 
mortem examinations  of  this  injury ;  one  of  the  fonner  is  in  the 
museum  of  Guy's  Hospital.*     Another  case  is  that  of  a  man  killed 
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by  a  fall  from  the  roof  of  Rt  George's  IIos|)it4il,  in  whom  the  coro- 
noul  processes  wore  found  to  be  friietun»d,  and  the  two  bones  of  the 
fore-arm  dislocated  backwards  on  both  sides.  The  sj)ecimen8  ai-e 
now  prcser\ed  in  tlie  mnsi»um  of  the  Hospitjd.*  iJr.  F.  H.  Hamil- 
ton, after  a  careful  .inalysis  of  all  the  published  cases,  arrives  at 
tlie  <»onclusion  that  this  injury  is  extremelv  rare.t 

Should  the  nature  of  the  accident  be  reco«riiised,  the  most 
appropriate  treatment  will  l>e  to  keep  the  arm  at  rest  in  the  ilexcd 
position,  so  as  to  relax  the  brachial  is  anticus  muscle.  Li  about  a 
month  passive  motion  may  be  gently  commenced. 

3.  Fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  radius.  Surgical  authors  differ  con- 
siderably in  their  estimate  of  the  comparative  frequency  of  this 
injury,  the  result  chiefly  of  the  difficulty  of  making  an  absolutely 
certain  diagnosis  during  life.  South  says,  that  it  "  is  not  an  un- 
common accident,  and  very  liable  to  ha  confused  with  dislocation  of 
the  bone  forwards  on  the  outer  condyle  of  the  upper  ann.  It  is 
accompanied  with  much  distortion  and  swelling,  and,  being  natur- 
ally deeply  imbedded  in  the  muscles,  is  difficult  to  make  out  satis- 
factorily. The  head  of  the  bone  must  Iw  grasped  with  the  thumb 
and  finger  of  one  hand,  whilst  the  other  draws  the  lower  end  of  the 
bone  from  it,  by  j)ulling  at  the  hand  alone;  and  then,  xx^w  rotation, 
if  there  be  fracture,  the  crepitation  will  Ije  felt."t  Tlie  |K)st-mortem 
proof  of  such  a  fracture  is,  however,  almost  entirely  wanting.  As 
the  head  of  the  bime  is  an  epiphysis,  and  does  not  unite  until  tlie 
age  of  pulxjrty,  wo  should  ex])eet  to  find  its  separation  from  the 
shaft  more  common  before  that  age  than  at  any  otlier  j)eriod  of 
life. 

Malgaigne  reports  two  cafes  in  which  a  post-mortem  examina- 
tion showed  a  fracture  extending  through  the  head  of  the  radius, 
both  of  them  in  combination  with  other  severe  injuries  to  tlie 
neighbourhood  of  the  joint  In  the  two  specimens  of  fracture  of 
the  coronoid  process  referred  to  above  in  the  museum  of  St.  (ieorge's 
Hospital,  the  head  of  the  radius  was  also  split  longitudiuidly. 

B.  Fradnres  of  the  middle  of  th/i  fore-arm. — 1.  Fracture  of  lH>th 
radius  and  ulna.  Tlie  two  bones  arc  broken  together  at  this  situa- 
tion more  frequently  than  is  either  the  ulna  or  radius  alone.     Direct 


*  Scries  iii.  suhscncs  2.  g,  nos.  4,  6. 
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violence  is  the  most  common  cause ;  a  blow,  the  passage  of  a  wheel 
over  the  arm,  or  a  fall  in  which  some  hard  substance  is  struck. 
In  the  numerous  cases  of  fracture  of  the  fore-arm  occasioned  by 
falls  upon  the  hand,  it  is  almost  always  the  radius,  which  receives 
the  shock  direirtly  from  the  carpus,  that  is  broken,  the  ulna  not 
ofben  participating  in  the  injury.  Malgaigno  relates  a  case  of 
fracture  of  both  bones  of  the  fore-arm  from  muscular  action,  oc- 
cuiTing  while  digging;  the  only  one  oil  record,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  from  this  cause. 

The  most  fre(|uent  seat  of  fracture  is  about  the  middle  or  lower 
third ;  the  upper  part  Iwing,  from  its  situation,  and  its  more  com- 
plete muscular  covering,  less  exposed  to  injury  than  the  more 
distant.  The  line  of  fi-acture  is  usually  transverse,  or  nearly  so; 
it  is  often  at  the  same  level  in  the  two  bones,  or  if  not,  generally 
higher  in  the  radius  than  in  the  ulna.  Tlie  nature  and  amount  of 
displacement  of  the  fragments  vary  much;  it  may  be  almost  or 
quite  absent;  but  asually  both  bones  will  be  bent  at  an  obtuse  angle, 
either  forwards,  backwards,  or  on  one  side ;  or  one  only  may  bo 
bent,  its  broken  ends  falling  in  towards  the  companion  bone.  Ob- 
li([ue  fractures  are  generally  accompanied  by  a  riding  of  the  frag- 
ments, and  shortenhig,  more  or  less  mai'ked,  of  the  limb.  In 
transverse  fractures,  it  is  not  common  for  the  faces  of  the  broken 
extremities  to  st»parate  completely,  so  as  to  allow  them  to  overlap 
each  other ;  but  this  happens  sometimes,  and  the  overlapping  may 
be  in  different  directions  in  the  two  bones,  the  lower  fragment  of 
the  radius  being  in  front  of  the  upi)er,  and  tliat  of  the  ulna  behind, 
or  vice  versa.  Incomplete,  or  "  greenstick,"  fracture  of  the  bones  of 
the  fore-arm  are  very  frequently  met  with  in  children. 

The  diagnosis  is  usually  simple ;  the  pain  and  loss  of  power, 
the  unnatural  bend  in  the  arm,  the  sepai*ate  mobility  of  the  upper 
and  lower  parts,  and  the  crepitus,  are  signs  which  indicate  the  na- 
ture of  the  accident.  These  fractures  are  often  troublesome  to  man- 
age, the  fi'agments  having  a  great  tendency  to  become  displaced,  and 
so  permanent  inal-])osition  of  tlie  bones,  causing  loss  of  rotation  of 
the  fore-arm,  is  not  an  infrequent  result.  Tlie  ix)wer  of  rotation  is 
even  sometimes  lost,  in  cases  where  the  bones  have  united  in  toler- 
ably good  position,  from  deposits  of  new  osseous  matter  taking  place 
between  them,  and  soldering  them  together,  or,  as  Lonsdale*  sug- 
gests, from  the  upper  and  lower  fragment  of  the  radius  being  in  a 
different  position  as  regards  supination  at  the  period  of  union ;  the 
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former  being  completely  supinated  by  the  action  of  the  muscles 
attached  to  it,  while  the  latter,  in  the  usual  method  of  treatment, 
18  kept  in  a  semi-prone  jwsition ;  hence,  after  union,  complete  supi- 
nation of  the  hand  becomes  impossible.  1  have  found  a  proof  of 
tlie  truth  of  this  conjecture  in  an  examination  of  numerous  spc^ci- 
mens  of  united  fractures  of  the  radius,  in  the  greater  number  of 
which  the  lower  fragment  was  much  less  supinated  than  the  uj)per-* 
Want  of  union  is  another  and  more  distressing  result,  which  occa- 
sionally follows  tliis  fracture.  To  guard  against  such  imtoward 
events,  the  splints  and  bandages  have  often  to  be  appliixl  tightly, 
in  consequence  of  which  a  still  greater  evil,  gangrene  of  the  exti'e- 
mity,  has  occurred  more  frequently  in  this  than  in  any  other  injiu'y 
of  a  similar  nature,  especially  in  children. 

Treatment,  If  there  is  much  displacement  and  shortening,  re- 
duction must  bo  effected  by  extension  applied  at  the  wrist,  while 
counter-extension  is  made  at  the  elbow,  the  fore-arm  and  fingers 
being  semi-flexed  to  relax  the  muscles;  at  the  same  time,  the 
broken  ends  may  be  brought  into  proper  apposition  by  manipidation. 
The  position  in  which  the  fore-arm  is  now  to  be  placed  has  long 
been  a  subject  of  controversy  among  Surgeons.  Although  the  state 
midway  between  pronation  and  supination,  which  is  most  comfort- 
able to  the  patient,  is  generally  adopted,  yet  when  the  fitigments  are 
Tntich  displaced,  and  have  a  tendency  to  fall  together  and  diminish 
the  interosseous  space,  complete  supination,  recommended  by  Lons- 
dale, for  the  reasons  above  mentioned,  and  more  recently  advocated 
by  Malgaigno,  is  better  adapted  to  produce  a  satisfactor}*-  result. 

The  objectionable  plan  of  tightly  bandaging  the  limb  before 
putting  on  the  splints,  is  now  justly  discarded  by  most  Surgeons,  on 
the  ground  that  it  prevents  the  fiilfilment  of  tlie  important  indica- 
tion of  keeping  the  two  bones  apart  On  the  contrarj-,  a  graduated 
compress  is  generally  placed  lengthwise  behind  and  in  front, 
between  the  radius  and  ulna,  at  the  seat  of  injury,  so  as  to  press 
into  the  interosseous  spaces ;  over  these,  straight  wooden  splints, 
extending  from  the  elbow  to  a  little  beyond  the  wrist,  are  fixed,  and 
the  fore-arm  is  suspended  in  a  sling.  These  com])rcsse8  have  been 
objected  to,  as  likely  to  interfere  with  the  circulation  of  the  limb, 
and,  if  the  splints  are  properly  padded,  may  generally  be  dispensed 
■with.  It  is  important  that  the  sphnts  should  be  fiilly  as  wide,  or 
somewhat  wider,  than  the  limb,  so  that  the  bandages  which  retain 
them  in  place  exercise  no  lateral  pressure  upon  the  bones. 


*  See  especially  preps,  nos.  2900  and  205 1  in  Mus.  Roy.  Coll.  Surg. 
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2.  Fracture  of  the  sJuift  of  the  uhia  is  almost  always  caused  by 
direct  violence,  either  in  striking  against  some  hard  body,  as  the 
corner  of  a  door-step  in  falling,  or  when  the  fore-arm  is  elevated  to 
ward  a  blow  from  the  head,  in  wh'ch  position  the  uhiar  side  is  turned 
forwards.  The  middle  and  lower  portions  are  most  commonly  the 
seat  of  fracture ;  the  superior  strength  and  thickness  of  the  upper, 
and  its  less  exposed  position,  rendering  it  little  liable  to  injury. 
Disjilacement,  when  it  occurs,  aifects  tho  lower  fragment  only,  the 
other  being  retained  in  its  situation  by  the  articulation  at  the  elbow; 
it  may  be  in  any  direction,  determined  by-  that  from  which  the 
force  acting  on  it  proceeds.  If  tluire  is  no»  displacement,  tho  ap- 
pearances of  bruising  and  the  swelling  and  pain  will  mark  the  point 
of  injurj\  Mobility  of  the  lower  fragment  and  crepitus  may  gene- 
rally be  obtained  by  holding  the  upper  part  firmly,  and  pressing  the 
lower  towards  the  radius.  Tho  subcutaneous  position  of  tho  gi'eater 
part  of  the  bone  atlda  greatly  to  the  facility  of  diagnosis.  The  radius, 
acting  as  a  kind  of  splint,  prevents  shortening,  and  assists  in  keeping 
the  parts  in  apj)osition ;  so  that  the  ti*eatment  of  this  fracture  m 
much  less  difficult  than  where  both  bones  are  broken.  Care  should 
be  particularly  taken  that  the  broken  ends  do  not  incline  towards 
the  radius,  so  as  afterwards  to  impede  the  rotation  of  the  fore-ann. 
If  there  is  much  tendency  to  this,  pads  should  be  placed  between 
tho  bones,  and  the  supine  position  adopted ;  in  other  cases,  that  mid- 
way between  supmation  and  pronation  will  be  the  best.  The  splints 
should  be  straight,  one  anterior  and  one  posterior ;  or  the  starched 
bandage  or  gutta-percha  may  be  used.  Tlie  fore-arm  and  hand 
should  be  supported  in  a  sling. 

3.  Fnicture  of  the  shaft  oftlue  radius.  Though  the  radius  is  broken 
more  frequently  than  any  other  bone  of  the  body,  this  preponder- 
ance is  chiefly  due  to  the  great  number  of  fractures  of  its  lower  end, 
the  middle  part  being  probably  not  more  subject  to  this  injury  than 
tlie  same  portion  of  the  ulna.  It  is  occasionally,  but  very  rarely, 
broken  immediately  below  the  insertion  of  the  tendon  of  the  biceps 
into  the  tuberosity ;  an  accident  which  has  been,  though  improperly, 
described  as  "  fracture  of  the  neck  of  tlie  radius."* 

Direct  violence  is  the  most  common  cause  of  fracture  of  the 
shafl  of  the  radius,  although  it  may  be  occasioned  by  a  fall  upon 
the  liaiid.     Tlie  diagnosis  is  usually  unattended  with  difficulty,  the 


*  Sec  two  cases  by  Mr.  J.  Moore,  Land.  Med.  Oaz.  vol.  xxzvi.,  1B45, 
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principal  signs  being,  loss  of  power  of  rotation,  mobility,  and  erepi- 
tiLS  elicited  by  i)res.sing  the  fragments  in  different  directions  with 
tlio  fingers,  or  on  fixing  the  upper  one,  and  rotating  the  hancL 

The  broken  ends  have  a  tendency  to  fall  inwards  towards  the 
ulna,  and  so  to  diminish  the  interosseous  space.  This  must  be 
guarded  against  by  pads,  as  directed  when  speaking  of  fracture  of 
both  bones ;  the  hand  should  also  be  supinated ;  and  the  general 
treatment  recommended  in  the  next  section  for  fractures  of  the  lower 
end  may  bo  adopted. 

C.  Fractures  of  the  bones  of  tlie  fore^arm  iti  the  vicinUy  of  the 
terist-joint. — 1.  Fracture  of  tlie  inferior  extremity  of  the  radius.  Ex- 
cepting perhaps  the  middle  of  the  clavicle,  there  is  no  single  point 
of  the  skeleton  so  frequently  the  subject  of  fractiu^  as  the  lower  end 
of  the  radius  ;  the  reason  being,  that  in  falling  down,  the  hands  are 
generally  thrown  forwards,  and  the  whole  weight  of  the  body  re- 
ceived upon  tlie  palmar  aspect  of  the  carpus,  from  which  it  is 
directly  transmitted  to  the  broad  articular  surface  of  the  radius ; 
this  bone,  placed  thus  between  the  weight  and  momentum  of  the 
body  in  falling  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  resistance  of  the  ground  on 
the  other,  gives  way  at  its  weakest  point,  viz.  where  it  commences 
to  expand  into  the  broad  articular  extremity  composed  of  cancel- 
lated tissue,  covered  with  a  compact  layer  much  thinner  than  that 
of  the  shaft.  The  cause,  then,  of  this  injur}'  is  almost  always  in- 
direct violence ;  it  may,  however,  be  occasioned  by  a  direct  blow, 
or  a  wheel  passing  over  the  arm  ;  but'  in  such  accidents  both  bones 
usually  suft'er.  Although  met  with  frecjuently  in  both  sexes,  and 
at  all  periods  of  life,  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  while 
up  to  the  age  of  thirty  it  is  more  prevalent  among  men,  yet  after 
middle  life  the  reverse  takes  place,  and  as  ago  advances  this  dispro- 
portion between  the  sexes  continues  to  hicrease ;  so  that  among  old 
women,  fi^cture  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  is  more  frec^uent 
than  all  other  fractures  and  dislocations  of  the  upper  extremity 
taken  together. 

The  pathology  of  this  fracture  has  been  the  subject  of  many 
special  memoirs,  and  even  of  much  controversy.  The  earliest  ac- 
curate description  which  appeared  of  it  in  our  language  is  by  Colles 
of  Dublin  ;*  hence  it  is  frequently  designated  by  surgical  writers  as 
'*  CoUos'  fracture."     It  has  more  recently  been  the  subject  of  an 


*  Edin.  Mid.  atid  Surg.  Journal^  April  1814. 
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elaborate  memoir  by  R.  W.  Smith*  of  the  same  city ;  and  on  Uie 
Continent  it  has  attracted  tlie  attention  of  Pouteau,t  Desault,} 
Dui)uytren,§  GoyrandJ  Diday^lT  Voiliomicr,**  Malgaigne,tt  ^^^ 
others. 

The  line  of  the  fractm'e  is  almost  always  transverse,  occasionally 
it  crosses  obliquely  from  side  to  side ;  it  is  usually  situated  from 
half  an  inch  to  one  inch  above  the  articular  surface  of  the  bone.  Li 
some  instances  there  is  scarcely  any  displacement,  but  most  com- 
monly the  lower  fragment  assumes  a  peculiar  position  with  respect 
to  the  other,  which  gives  a  very  marked  and  characteristic  appear- 
ance to  the  limb.  In  tlic  great  majority  of  cases,  this  displacement 
is  backwards,  and  somewhat  upwards ;  so  that  in  bones  in  which 
unreduced  fractures  of  this  kind  have  consolidated,  the  posterior 
surface  is  found  to  bo  considerably  shortened,  while  the  anterior 
retains  its  normal  length.  The  carpal  articular  surface  also,  besides 
occupying  a  position  more  posterior  than  nonnal,  as  regards  tlio 
shaft,  1ms  an  inclination  backwards,  instead  of  forwards,  as  in  the 
usual  state.  So  that  in  fact  the  inferior  fragment  has  undergone 
a  sort  of  rotation  on  its  transverse  axis,  a  "  mouvement  de  bascule," 
aa  the  French  term  it  This  change  of  position  is,  however,  modi- 
fied by  the  strong  ligaments  of  the  lower  radio-ulnar  articulation 
(which  do  not  usually  give  way)  confining  the  inner  side  of  tho 
fragment  more  in  place  tlum  the  outer,  so  that  the  displacement  is 
more  extensive  on  the  side  of  the  styloid  j)rocess,  and  the  outer  border 
of  the  bone  is  shortened  to  a  greater  degree  than  the  other ;  hence 
it  is  that  the  whole  hand,  which  follows  the  movements  of  this 
fragment,  is  inclined  towards  the  radial  side.  It  is  difiieult  to  con- 
ceive that  this  displacement  cim  be  effected  in  any  other  way  than 
by  a  j)enetration  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  superior  fragment 
into  the  soft  cancellous  structure  of  the  inferior;  an  explanation 
suggestxjd  by  Voillemier,  and  adopted  witli  slight  modifications  by 
Malgaigne,  Nelaton,  imd  Erichsen,  but  opiK)sed  by  R.  W.  Smith, 
whose  opinion  is,  that,  as  a  rule,  no  such  penetration  takes  place, 
*'  the  distortion  being  the  result  of  tlie  combined  action  of  the  su- 


*  Treatise  on  Fractures  in  the  ridnity  of  Joints ^  18.17,  p.  129. 

f  (Kurrt's  Posthumes,  17H3,  toiri.  ii.  p.  251. 

\  (Euvres  Chirunjicnles,  181-3,  torn.  i.  p.  155. 

§  Le(;ons  Ornles,  18."J4,  torn.  iv.  p.  ItJl. 

II  (inzvtte  Mcdivali*,  I8.r2,  p.  604,  and  Journal  Hehdomadairet  Feb.  1836. 

%  Arc'hiv.  (Jen.  de  Medecine,  1^37,  3°**  scrie,  torn.  i.  p.  141. 

♦*  Ibid.  1842,  torn.  xiii.  p  261. 

It  Op.  cit.  torn.  i.  p.  603 ;  Gaz.  Med,  1832,  p.  730. 
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piuRtor  longuB,  tlie  extensors  of  thp  thumb,  and  tlie  radial  pxtensort 
ot' tlie  carpus."  After  a  ftill  consideratioa  oftbo  elalioratv  argo- 
meiits  whieh  havo  been  brought  forward  on  eitber  side-  to  determine 
this  point,  it  appears  to  tno  tliat  tlie  evidence  from  the  exantinatioa 
of  si>eciiuena  of  bones  in  which  union  has  taken  pince,  as  wdl  u 
tliat  derived  from  tlie  symi)toms  during  life,  shovF-s  that  iuipactioii 
ocimra  in  a  large  number  of  casoB,  although  it  eannot  be  denied  that 
mnacular  action  fretjuently  aids  in  maintaining  the  peculiar  de- 
formity.' Tlie  question  can  only  bo  tinally  decided  by  a  greater 
number  of  careful  dissections  of  recent  cases,  for  which  opportuni- 
ties very  rarely  occur.  Sometimes  the  inferior  fragment  is  split 
into  several  pieces,  apparently  from  the  force  witli  which  the  lower 
end  of  the  shaft  has  penetrated  it. 

The  symptoms  of  this  injury  are  so  pronounced,  that  it  may 
almost  always  be  recognised  at  first  sight.  The  patient  is  unable 
tj3  perform  the  motions  of  supuiation  and  pronation,  and  complain* 
of  much  pahi,  especially  about  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the 
wrist,  which  is  put  upon  the  stretch.  Tho  hanil  being  articulated  la 
the  displaced  fhigment  of  the  ratlins,  is  carried  with  it  backwards 
and  towards  the  radial  side ;  the  styloiil  process  of  the  ulna  is  thus 
rendered  extremely  prominent.  The  lower  end  of  the  radius  forma 
a  marked  projection  on  the  dorsum  of  tho  wrist,  and  there  is  s 
corresponding  depression  in  front.  Often  in  tho  first  iiistanee  this 
portion  is  not  movable  upon  the  shaft,  and  there  is  no  crcpitoa; 
but  after  disengaging  tho  im])acted  ends  by  powerfii!  extension, 
both  these  distinctive  signs  are  usually  obtained.  If  there  is  much 
swelling  from  inflammatory  effusion,  the  distinctive  characters  wiU 
be  more  or  less  masked ;  but  now  that  die  nature  of  the  injury  is  ao 
well  understood,  it  will  bo  next  to  impossible  t«  mistake  it,  aa  was 
formerly  frecincntly  done,  for  dislocation  of  the  carjms  backwanb, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  an  extremely  rare  accident. 

In  young  subjects,  fractures  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radios  am 
easily  reduced,  unite  readily,  and  leave  the  use  of  the  limb  per^ 
fectly  unimpaired ;  but  in  old  persons,  who,  as  Iwfore  st^itod,  aro 
especially  liable  to  this  Injury',  tlie  result  is  often  most  onsati*- 
factorj',  even  after  the  greatest  eare   has  been  used  daring  tlw 

*  Br.  Smith  hhjs.  "  In  the  deEcriptive  Cnfaiogue  of  the  Pntholo^Ml 
Museum  of  St,  Earth olomew'B  Hospital,  published  in  1H16,  the  same  error* 
(Ibut  of  attributing  Uie  defoi-roitj'  lo  impaction),  "  as  it  appears  lo  me,  b*a 
been  committed.  See  no.  78,  p.  13.1,  and  no.  04,  p.  130."  An  ine{>ection  of. 
the  Hpecimene  referred  to  has  left  no  doubt  on  my  mind  that  the  deacrip*, 
tiou  in  the  Catalogue  is  perfeolly  con'cvt. 
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ti'eatment.  It  is  frequently  months  before  the  hand  is  free  from 
pain,  and  regains  it  proper  motions,  and  too  often  an  unsightly, 
crooked,  and  permanently  stift*  wrist  remains,  to  the  great  incon- 
venience of  the  patient,  and  annoyance  of  the  Surgeon. 

Treatvumt,  If  the  fracture  is  impacted,  extension,  while  the 
hand  is  supinatcil  and  adducted  as  much  as  i)ossiblo,  is  generally 
require<l  to  unlock  the  ends  of  the  bones.  After  this  is  accom- 
plished, there  is  still  a  great  tendency  to  displacement  from  muscu- 
lar actiou,  which  must  be  overcome  as  far  as  possible  by  mechani- 
Ciil  means.  Many  Surgeons  use  what  is  called  the  "  pistol-shaped 
splint,'"  well  padded,  and  fixed  along  the  back  of  the  fore-arm  and 
hand,  so  as  to  keep  the  latter  firmly  drawn  to  the  ulnar  side,  by 
which  means  some  amount  of  extension  is  made  upon  the  lower  end 
of  the  radius.  Another  splint,  shorter  and  straight,  is  adapted  to  the 
front  of  the  fore-arm,  its  lower  end  resting  on  a  pad  which  presses 
on  die  projecting  inferior  extremity  of  the  shaft  of  the  radius. 
According  to  Dr.  F,  H.  Hamilton,  most  American  Surgeons  apply 
the  curved  splint  to  the  palmar  surface,  and  the  shorter  straight 
splint  to  the  dorsal  side  of  the  fore-arm.  Tliey  also  flex  the  fingers 
over  a  hand-block,  or  pad,  attached  to  the  former.  A  single 
straight  splint  along  the  back  or  front  of  the  fore-arm  and  hand, 
is  used  by  some  Surgeons ;  while  others  prefer  two  straight  splints, 
placed  one  on  each  side,  with  pads  so  contrived  as  to  j>ress  the 
lower  fragment  of  the  radius  into  jJace,  while  the  hand  is  left  free, 
and,  being  unsustained  by  the  sling  which  supports  the  fore-arm, 
hangs  down  (to  the  uhiar  side)  by  its  own  weight.  The  advantage 
gained  1)y  this  method  is,  that  much  of  the  stiffness  of  tlie  wrist 
and  fingers,  which  follows  their  close  confinement  in  the  ordinary 
method,  may  be  Jivoided.  With  very  old  people,  this  rigidity  often 
gives  so  much  trouble  afiierwards,  that  Velpeau  considers  it  best  in 
such  cases  to  dispense  with  splints  altogether,  and  merely  place  the 
arm  upon  a  i)illow. 

Many  arguments  for  and  against  the  adducted  posRion  of  the 
hand,  in  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius, 
have  been  brought  forward.  Tlie  just  view  of  the  subject  is  pro- 
bably intermediate  between  that  of  its  extreme  advocates  and  of 
those  who  altogether  deny  its  utility.  It  is,  I  think,  more  advan- 
tageous in  fractures  tlu-eo  or  four  inches  above  the  articulation 
than  in  the  cases  now  imder  consideration ;  but  in  practice  I 
have  found  little  difference  in  the  results  of  the  treatment  by  the 
straight  or  pistol-shaj)ed  splint.  Much  more  depends  upon  the 
care  and  accuracy  with  which  the  minor  details  are  carried  out. 


rSSG       nfJUMES  OF  tHE  rTPEH  EsWEIffifTT. 

The  splints  should  Im)  removed  Ijetweon  tlie  tliiwl  and  f'mirtli  weoks, 
and  the  fingers  oxpi'cised  as  much  as  poHsible,  to  oi-erconie  tfarw 
stiffness.  There  utlcn  remiiins  a  swelling  on  (lie  front  of  tliii  wrist, 
caueed  by  an  indiu-atcU  condition  of  the  aheatlis  of  the  tendons; 
this  must  be  trcnt'.'d  by  triction  with  stimulating  liiiimentis  or  1^ 
application  of  tincture  of  iodine. 

It  occasionally,   though  very  rarely,  happens  that  til©   lower 
I   fragment  of  tlie  radins  is  displaced  forwards.     The  causu  of  this 
'   injury  is  said  to  be  a  full  upon  the  back  of  the  hand.* 
I  In  subjects  under  tiie  age  of  twenty*,  separation  of  tlie  inferior 

epiphysia  of  the  radius  commonly  takes  tlie  place  of  fracture  of 
part.     The  sj-mptoms  and  treatment  in  both  eaees  arc  very  neorif 
identical. 

2.  Both  radiux  and  ulna  may  be  broken  close  t*i  their  lower  ends; 
an  injury  presenting  at  first  sight  much  more  the  apgxiarance  <A 
dislocation  of  the  carpus  backwanls  than  does  fracture  of  the  radioB 
alone,  as  there  is  now  no  lateral  displacement  of  tlie  luind,  and' 
oonsixiuent  prominence  of  the  styloid  process  of  the  idna.  CorHU 
attention  to  the  exact  seat  of  tlie  injury  will  enable  the  Snrguon 
form  a  correct  diagnosis.     (See  p.  5K4.) 

3.  Lastly,   tfie  Imeer  end  or    styloid  proce«*  of  the  vlna  aJo 
may  be  tlie  seat  of  a  fracture,  caused  usually  by  violence  apjJiea' 
directly. 

Frartures  of  the  Bones  of  the  Hand. 
1.  Fracture  of  the  carpal  Imtiee.     The  form  and  mode  of  articu- 
lation of  the  bones  of  the  carpus  render  theiu  very  little  liable  to 
I    fracture,   except  where  there  has   been  great  violence,   as 
I   machinery,  or  guu-shot,  in  which  cases  the  soft  part«  are  aba 
extensively  injured.    (See  page  ."iaS.)    Simple  fractures  do,  howerer, 
occasionally  occur,  from  the  passage  of  hea^-y  weights,   as  cart* 
wheels,  over  tlie  hand,  or  blows  and  fidls  on  the  wrist.      Owing 
to  the  fragments  being  retained  in  their  place  by  tiieir  numeronf 
Ugamentous  connexions  with  the  surrounding  bones,  there  are  (ew 
symptoms  beyond  those  that  might  bo  ascribed  to  u  severe 
and  it  is  therefore  probable  tliat  a  fracture  of  one  of  these  bonei 
may  often  pass  undetected. 

As  post-mort«m  evidence  of  simple  fractnre  of  any  of  the 
carpal  bones  is  not  common,  the  following  recent  case  may  bt 
worth  recording.     A  man,  a;t  40,  was  admitted  into  the  Middlesex 

•  K.  W.  Smith,  op.  oil  p.  I«2. 
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Hos])ital,  Jan.  3(1,  18(51,  having  received  in  a  fall  several  severe 
injuries,  from  the  effects  of  wliich  he  died.  Tlie  right  wrist-joint 
had  evidently  suffered,  though  there  was  no  external  wound  or 
deformity.  Acute  inflammation,  and  ultimately  suppuration  within 
the  joint,  supervened.  After  death,  it  wjis  found  that  a  piece  about 
one  inch  in  len;:(th  was  split  off  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  radius,  and  a  fissure  extended  almost,  but  not 
entirely,  across  the  middle  of  the  scaphoid  lx)ne. 

The  irmtmnit  consists  in  keeping  the  wrist  at  rest,  lightly 
bound  to  a  splint,  and  in  the  use  of  cold  lotions,  or  other  anti- 
phlogistic measures,  if  the  inflammatory  symptoms  are  severe, 

2.  Fracture  of  the  mefocnrpal  Inynes.  Tliese  bones  are  much  more 
exposed  to  injury  than  the  last-named.  Tlie  usual  cause  of  fracture 
in  them  is  direct  violence,  hut  we  not  unfrequently  find  it  occa- 
sioned by  striking  a  blow  with,  or  falling  upon,  the  closed  fist  It 
is  met  with  far  more  frequently  in  men  than  in  women,  and  chiefly 
between  the  ages  of  15  and  45. 

The  statements  that  have  hitherto  been  made  as  to  the  com- 
parative liability  of  the  different  lx)nes  of  the  series  to  fracture  are 
very  unsatisfactorv,  owinrr  to  the  insufficient  number  of  observa- 
tions  upon  which  they  are  founded.  Of  the  113  eases  which  I 
have  collected  from  the  records  of  the  Mid<llesex  Hospital,  in  71 
th(^  partitnilar  })one  is  mentiimed.  Of  these,  four  are  double  frac- 
tures (two  of  the  second  and  thinl,  and  two  of  the  third  and 
fourth),  and  in  one  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  bones  were  broken ; 
making  in  all  78  fractures.    The  number  belonging  to  each  bone  is — 

1st  .  27 

2cl 10 

nd ft 

4th 12 

6th 14 

Total        .        .         78 

Probably  an  undue  prominence  is  here  given  to  the  first,  as,  on 
account  of  its  distinctive  characters,  it  is  more  likely  than  any  of 
the  others  to  be  particularised  in  describing  the  nature  of  the  acci- 
dent. Allowing  for  this  pi-obable  source  of  error,  we  may  still 
place  it  foremost  in  liability  of  fracture,  as  might  be  supposed  from 
its  position  and  extent  of  motion ;  the  others  seem  to  follow  in 
order,  as  their  situation  exposes  tliem  to  injurj',  the  tliird  or  middle 
bone  being  last 
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Tlic  fracture  is  usuallr  in  the  middle  or  distal  third  of  the 
bone ;  it  is  transvorso  or  oblique,  often  attended  with  verj-  little 
(Usplaceinent,  in  which  ease  tlie  mobility  of  the  fi'a^ients  and  the 
crepitus  are  the  chief  signs  of  the  injur}'.  OtU»n,  however,  there 
is  a  diH])lacenient  of  die  distal  fragment,  tlie  bead  sinking  du^in 
towards  the  ])alm,  and  the  upi>er  end  fbnning  with  the  extremity 
of  the  ]>roxinial  fragment  an  angular  projection  on  the  dorsum  of 
the  hand.  Sir  A.  CoojKjr*  describes  a  fracture  of  the  heml^  or 
more  pro|)erly  of  the  neck^  of  these  bones ;  in  young  subjects  this  is 
probably  a  se|)aration  of  the  epiphysis. 

The  treaUneni  of  this  injury,  recommended  by  the  eminent  Sur- 
geon just  named,  consists  in  causing  the  hand  to  grasp  a  largo  liall, 
and  then  binding  a  roller  round  the  whole.  I  have  generally 
modified  this  method  by  using  a  comiiK)n  rib-roUer  instead  of  the 
ball,  and  fixing  the  hand  over  it  by  means  of  adhesive  plaster. 
Where  there  is  much  disj)lacement,  in  order  to  obtain  greater  accu- 
racy of  adjustment,  tlie  plan  recommended  by  Malgaigne  is  to  be 
preferred.  A  thick  compress  is  to  be  ])laced  under  the  head  of  the 
bone  so  as  to  raise  it,  and  another  over  the  projection  cm  the  dorsal 
surface ;  these  are  kept  in  place  by  two  broad  splints  j)laced  across 
tlie  hand,  one  above  and  one  below,  their  ends  being  firmly  dra>^ii 
together  by  strips  of  plaster.  The  fingers  should  be  left  free,  so  as 
to  avoid  too  great  an  amount  of  stifthess.  If  the  metacarpal  bone 
of  tlie  thumb  is  broken,  it  must  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  one 
of  the  j>lialanges,  whicb  it  resembles  so  closely  in  its  cliaracters. 

3.  Fractuxesi  of  tlie  phalanges.  From  their  xary  exposed  situa- 
tion, these  small  bones  are  often  broken,  usually  with  wound  or 
severe  bruising,  amounting  frequently  to  complete  comminution  of 
the  whole  member.  Simple  fi*acture  of  the  phalanges  is,  however, 
by  no  means  uncommon,  and  is  generally  caused  by  direct,  but  oc- 
casionally by  indirect,  force.  The  first  phalanx,  being  liirgest  and 
most  fixed  in  position,  seems  io  suffer  most ;  but  we  have  not  yet 
sufficiently  reliable  data  to  detennine  even  ai)proximatively  the  re- 
lative frequency  of  injurj'  to  the  different  Ix>nes  of  this  series.  Tlie 
fracture  usuallv  occurs  about  the  middle  of  the  lK)ne ;  and  althoucrli 
there  is  rarely  much  displacement,  the  diapiosis  is  generally  esta- 
blished without  difficulty  ifrom  the  crepitus  and  mobility  of  the 
fragments. 

The  treatment  usually  recommended  is,  to  fasten  a  narrow  straight 


♦  Op.  cit.  p.  500. 
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wooden  splmt  beneath  tlie  finger,  with  a  small  pad  opposite  the 
middle  of  the  broken  phalanx,  to  fill  up  the  concavitj'  which  natu- 
rally exists  l)otwoen  the  joints.  The  splint  may  be  more  conve- 
niently fixed  to  the  dorsal  surface,  especially  when  it  is  one  of  the 
])halangcs  of  the  thumb  that  is  broken.  A  more  comfortable  sup- 
port is  given  by  a  sphnt  of  gutta-percha  or  pasteboard,  moulded  to 
the  shaj)o  of  the  finger,  which  may  then  be  allowed  to  be  slightly 
flexed  at  each  of  the  joints.  It  may  be  released  from  its  confine- 
ment, and  passive  motion  may  bo  commenced,  at  about  the  end  of 
the  third  week. 

Dislocations  of  the  Bones  of  the  Upper  Extremity. 

I>'idocatioii8  of  the  Clavicle. 

Tlie  articulation  between  the  stennim  and  clavicle  may  properly 
be  regarded  as  the  first  i>oint  at  which  a  luxation  of  any  of  the 
bones  of  the  upper  extremity  c^m  take  place.  As  fracture  of  the 
clavicle  is  such  a  common  accident,  it  has  been  remarked  with 
surprise  by  authors,  that,  considering  the  extreme  smallness  and 
shallowness  of  the  sternal  articular  surface,  dislocation  does  not 
oftencr  occur  at  this  point;  and  explanations  are  sought  for  in  the 
strength  of  the  ligaments,  &c.  The  circumstance  is  more  readily 
accounted  for  bv  the  fact,  that  the  clavicle  is  so  confined  by  sur- 
rounding  structures  as  verv  much  to  limit  the  amount  of  movement 
at  the  joint,  and  it  is  consequently  impossible  either  that  the  articu- 
lating surfaces  can  undergo  much  change  in  their  relation  to  each 
other,  or  that  any  of  the  ligaments  can  be  put  greatly  on  the  stretch. 
Ceteins  parilmsj  the  greater  the  extent  of  motion  in  a  bone,  the 
greater  the  liability  to  dislocation.  Again,  the  causes  which  pro- 
duce dislocation  of  the  clavicle  are  difterent  from,  and  not  so  fre- 
quently in  operation  as,  those  which  usually  occasion  a  fracture. 

The  cartilage  of  the  first  rib  prevents  displacement  of  the  head 
of  the  clavicle  downwards,  but  it  may  occur  in  anv  other  direction. 
Following  the  order  of  frequency  in  which  they  are  met  with,  we 
may  describe : 

1.  Dislocation  forwards.  2.  Dislocation  backwards.  3.  Dislo-^ 
cation  upwards. 

1.  J'oncarcis,  Tliis  may  be  complete  or  incomplete :  in  the  for- 
mer case,  the  head  of  the  bone,  besides  projecting  fon?vards,  is  de- 
]>ressed  below  its  natural  level ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  usually  slightly 
raised.  Tlie  ordinary  cause  of  this  dislocation  is  some  violenco  which 
pushes  the  outer  end  of  the  clavicle  backwards,  as  a  fall  or  blow  on 
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the  front  of  tlio  sliotOdor.  In  cbiJdren,  it  has  been  pAidaiwd  by 
simply  pulling  the  arm.*  It  has  hecn  obsorvod  nt  most  ages,  from 
Ijirtht  to  eighh'-six,}  more  frequently  in  males  than  fomalcs.  Tl» 
prominent  head  of  the  clavicle  seen  and  lelt  in  ils  lUinomial  situa- 
tion, covered  only  by  the  integument,  leaves  no  doubt  a^  to  the 
nature  of  the  injury,  except  in  partial  dislocations,  whore  tJiere  is 
much  swelling,  or  in  very  fat  subjects. 

Treatment.  Tlie  bone  is  usually  reduced  without  rlifScolt^  by 
drawing  tlie  shoulder  outwards  and  backwards,  the  Surgeon's  knoc- 
being  placed  between  the  scjipuhe  of  the  patient ;  while  at  tho 
time,  if  necessary,  an  assistant  presses  the  head  of  tlie  bono  back 
into  its  place.  The  great  disposition  tliat  it  has  to  slip  out  again 
has  led  to  the  invention  of  many  methods  intended  to  retain  tt  in 
place ;  but  oven  after  the  greatest  care,  more  or  loss  defurniity  often 
remains.  Fortunately  tlie  utility  of  the  limb  is  not  materially  im- 
paired, even  if  the  bone  remains  unreduced.  The  two  ohjevts  to  be 
aimed  at  arc  :  (1)  to  keep  the  shoulder  fisod,  and  thrown  upwarda* 
outwards,  and  backwards ;  and  (2)  to  exert  pressure  upon  tliu  bead 
of  the  clavicle. 

A  pad  in  the  asilla,  a  figure-of-eiglit  bandage  to  tJie  slioiiMere, 
with  a  sling  to  support  the  eliiow,  or,  in  fact,  any  of  the  ap]>ar>tiis 
used  in  fractunxl  clavicle,  will  fnlfil  the  former  indication ;  whiU  for 
tlie  latter  a  common  hernia-truss  may  bo  applied,  tlie  pad  liebg 
placed  on  the  projecting  hone,  and  the  spring  passing  undet*  tiw 
axilla  of  the  sound  side,  as  reoonmiendod  by  Ji^laton.  The  presmre 
requires  to  be  kept  up  from  six  n'eeks  to  two  months,  tliough  at  tbe 
end  of  the  former  period  passive  motion  of  the  arm  and  sboaUor 
should  be  commenced,  in  order  to  overcome  the  stillncsa  of  the  joinla 
that  BO  long  a  confinement  must  necessarily  occasion.  Vpljtcaa, 
upon  the  supposition  that  the  displacement  is  chiefly  due  (o  tJie  ac- 
tion of  muscles,  proposes  to  relax  these  by  carrying  the  elbow  inward* 
and  forwards  to  the  lower  part  of  the  sternum,  so  that  the  hand  nur 
rest  upon  the  opposite  shoulder ;  the  outor  end  of  tlie  clavicle  will 
then  be  inclined  upwards  and  forwards,  and  pressed  inwards.  § 

2.  Backwards.  This  form  of  dislocation  has  l>een  produced  br 
a  violent  fall,  driving  the  shoulder  inwards  and  forwards,  ||  by  the 

*  MelJer,  Anhiv.  Oin.  ile  AUdecine.  torn.  six.  p.  &3. 
,      f  Fei');ussDti.  Praetieal  Surgery.  4lh  edit  1657.  p.  24B. 

;  Biiudor.  3fm.  lU  TAoail.  dt  Oiirurg.  tom.  v.  p.  668. 

\  Jnttmal  lUbihm.  d*  Mdd  May  ■'tOili.  1H3Q. 

II  See  n  cbso,  i-nusod  by  a  full  wLile  wreHlling,  bj-  Mr.  W.  Brown  of  Cd- 
liugton,  Med.  Gai.  Aug.  lat,  1840. 
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shoulders  beinfj  pressed  together  between  a  carriage-wheel  and  a 
wall,  or  by  a  force  applied  directly,  so  as  to  push  the  inner  end  of 
the  clavicle  backwards,  as  a  kick  from  a  horse.  Tlie  head  of  the 
bono  usually  lies  behind  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum,  rather  below 
its  normal  level.  In  extreme  cases,  symptoms  dej)endent  upon 
pressure  upon  the  trachea  and  oesophagus  are  produced,  as  in  that 
related  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  in  which  Mr.  Davie  of  Bungay  had  to 
saw  oiF  the  sternal  end  of  the  bone  to  prevent  death  from  this 
cause:  this,  however,  w^as  not  an  example  of  traumatic  dislocation, 
but  was  produced  gradually  by  a  progressively  increasing  curvature 
of  the  spine. 

A  characteristic  case  occurred  in  the  practice  of  my  colleague, 
Mr.  De  Morgan,  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  in  1852,  which  I  shall  re- 
late briefly,  as  illustrating  the  usual  symptoms  and  treatment  of  this 
accident.*  A  girl,  ten  years  of  age,  was  knocked  down  by  a  carriage, 
and  appears  to  have  been  trodden  on  by  one  of  the  horses.  On  ad- 
mission, she  suffered  much  from  dyspnoea,  the  head  was  inclined  for- 
wards, and  could  not  be  raised  without  extreme  pain.  Tliere  were 
marks  of  bruising  over  the  right  shoulder  and  clavicle.  Where  the 
heatl  of  the  bone  should  be,  there  was  a  depression  into  which  the  fin- 
ger might  be  thrust,  and  the  articular  surface  of  the  stenmm  could 
be  distinctly  felt,  while  the  head  of  the  clavicle  was  evidently  beliind 
it.  The  distance  from  the  middle  line  to  tlie  acromion  was  short- 
ened by  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  "  On  placing  the  knee  against  lier 
spine,  and  gently  drawing  the  two  shoulders  backwards,  tlie  bone 
was  easily  restored  to  its  proper  place,  causing  obvious  relief  to  the 
dyspnoea ;  but  immediately  on  leaving  hold  of  the  shoulders,  the 
bone  fell  back,  and  the  dyspnoea  returned.  A  splint  was  then  placed 
across  the  shoulders,  with  a  pad  between  it  and  the  spine,  the  shoul- 
ders being  drawn  to  the  splint  by  a  bandage ;  by  these  means  the 
bone  was  kept  finnly  in  its  place,  pillows  being  so  arranged  along 
the  patient's  back  that  the  splint  should  not  feel  uncomfortiible.  On 
the  apparatus  being  fixed,  she  could  lean  her  head  backwards,  and 
stated  that  her  pain  was  much  relieved."  Tlie  splint  was  kept  on 
for  a  fortnight ;  the  bone  being  then  quito  steady  in  its  place,  she 
was  allowed  to  remain  in  bed  without  any  bandage.  Tlie  articula- 
tion became  in  four  weeks  quite  as  firm  as  that  on  the  other  side, 
and  the  arm  could  be  moved  without  causing  any  j)ain. 

South  relates  a  case  of  compound  dislocation  of  tlie  sternal  end 


*  Reported  by  Mr.  S.  W.  Sibley,  Med,  Times  and  OazHte,  185-2,  vol.  i. 
p.  4 IT). 
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of  the  claviclii  biK^kwardsj  caused  by  a  blow  with  tlie  ehorp  end  >i 
a  pickaxe,* 

3.  Upieanh.  Tliis  accident  has  only  recently  acquireit  an  esta- 
blished place  in  surgical  patliology.  MaJgaigne  has  collected  fiv« 
examples,  and  Ur.  F.  H.  Hamilton  has  added  another  which 
pcned  in  America.  They  seem  all  to  liave  been  occMLsioned  liy  »■ 
violent  force  which  carried  tlie  shoidder  downwards  and  inwards,, 
The  Rvmptonis  are  very  marked,  the  head  of  tJw  bono  being  foh 
above  tlie  up|>er  boi-der  of  the  stemmn,  lying  between  the  st«nm- 
inastoid  and  the  sterao-hyoid  rauiselep.  Thero  la  probably  comj>Iel«' 
rupture  of  all  the  ligaments  of  the  joint,  as  well  as  the  costo-clavi- 
cular  ligament. 

BcductiuD  is  easily  effected  by  drawing  the  shonlder  outwards 
and  upwards,  while  the  dislocated  head  is  pressed  down  ;  hut  to 
retain  it  in  tliis  jmsitiou  is  difficult,  it' not  impossible^  Malgaigne 
fouiul  the  functions  of  the  clav-icJe  perfectly  roBtored  nix  month*> 
after  the  Eiccident,  although  die  sternal  end  was  nearly  a  cjuart«r  of 
an  inch  above,  and  as  much  to  the  inner  side,  of  its  normal  situft-^ 
tion.  In  tlie  aaae  mentioned  by  Dr.  Hamilton,  tlic  displacement, 
was  still  greater ;  but  the  patient  stated  "  that  he  fidt  no 
venience  or  abatement  of  strength  in  the  arm,  except  when  faa> 
attempted  to  lift  weights  above  his  hcad."t 

Dislocations  of  the  Scapula. 

These  injuries  are  nsually  described  as  "  <Hsfocaticmii  of  the  atrt^ 
m'al  end  of  the  chrit-le,"  but  it  seems  ])referable,  fiir  tlie  sake  of  aoi* 
fbrmity  in  our  nomenclature,  which  has  now  discarded  such  terma 
"  dislocation  of  the  radius  and  ulna  upon  tlie  corpus,"  "  dtsIocatioB 
of  the  tibia  at  tlie  ankle,"  &c.,  to  consider  it  as  a  dislocation  of  tba 
acromion  process  of  the  scapula  trom  the  clavicle,  the  latter  being' 
the  more  fixed  point  and  nearest  to  the  trunk.  This  designation  ' 
already  been  adopted  by  Skeyl  and  Maclise.  §  Luxation  at  this  joint 
is  more  frequent  than  at  the  stemo-clavicular  articulation. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  acromion  is  forced  hfneaHh 
tliG  outer  end  of  the  clavicle ;  occasionally  the  reverse  hap|M^ns,  ti*. 
the  acromion  is  situated  almi'e  the  clavicle ;   and  a  third  form 


*  Souili's  ChtJiv*.  vfil.  i.  ]i.  578,     See  nlbo,  mi  i]ii»  subjecl.  Baradue, 
Hrmi)iret  iiir  If*  Luxiitivit)  tie  hi  Chrifiilf.  Pm'is.  tf4i. 

t  0[).  ait.  p.  OmS.  ;  Ojttraciv^  fari/ery,  id  eJit,  18S8,  p.  gi, 

^  On  DitUxxttioni  and  Fraciura.  mQU. 
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lately  been  described,  in  which  the  displacomont  is  carried  so  far 
that  the  coracoid  process,  as  well  as  the  acromion,  are  placed  above 
tlie  clavicle. 

Tlie  cause  of  this  injury  is  nearly  always  direct  violence  applied 
to  the  scapida,  as  in  a  fall  in  which  the  back  or  outer  part  of  the 
shoulder  comes  in  contact  with  the  ground  or  some  hard  body,  or  a 
blow  or  kick  upon  the  same  part.  The  sjTnptoms  of  the  first  and 
most  usual  variety  are  tolerably  well  marked.  There  is  pain  in 
the  articidation ;  the  motions  of  the  arm,  especially  upwards,  are 
restrained ;  the  shoulder  is  depressed,  and  approximated  to  the 
sternum ;  the  arm  apparently  lengthened,  and  the  projection  formed 
by  the  outer  end  of  the  clavicle  lying  upon  tlie  acromion  process, 
is  very  easily  recognised  beneath  the  skm.  In  partial  dislocations 
the  symptoms  are  similar,  but  much  less  marked. 

Treatment,  If  the  shoidder  is  drawn  backwards,  and  tlie  outer 
end  of  the  clavicle  pressed  upon,  the  bones  are  usually  restored  to 
their  natural  relation.  Tliere  is  always  great  difficulty  in  retaining 
them  in  position,  owing  to  the  flatness  and  obliquity  of  the  articu- 
lating surfaces,  as  well  as  the  contraction  of  the  clavicular  portion 
of  die  trapezius  muscle ;  but  fortunately,  although  exact  coaptation 
may  not  be  obtained,  the  ends  of  the  bones  appear  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  their  new  conditions,  and  the  utility  of  the  limb  is  but  little 
iniljaired.  The  shoulder  must  be  fixed,  and,  in  order  to  keep  the 
scsipula  raisetl,  and  the  outer  end  of  the  clavicle  depressed,  a  stout 
c<  impress  should  be  placed  upon  the  latter  point,  and  retained  by  a 
broiul  band  passed  over  it,  and  mider  the  elbow  of  the  same  side,  and 
ti<j^htened  and  fixed  by  a  buckle.  If  greater  pressure  is  recjuired,  a 
Petit's  tourniquet,  as  used  by  M.  Laugier,  may  be  applied  in  the 
Siiiiie  manner.  For  the  exact  details  of  this  arrangement,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  special  treatises  on  the  subject  ;*  but  much  must  be 
K'ft  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  Surgeon  in  each  individual  case. 

Tlie  second  and  third  forms  of  this  dislocation  mentioned  above 
arc  extremely  rare.  Only  tliree  une(iuivocal  examples  are  recorded 
of  the  fonner,  and  there  are  some  doubts  as  to  the  autlienticity  of 
the  }>ublished  cases  of  the  latter. 

Two  instances  have  been  reported  of  dislocation  both  at  tlie 
stenio-elavicular  and  aeromio-elavicular  articulation  in  the  same 
subject,  or  ''simultaneous  dUlocatUm  of  both  ends  of  the  clamcli*  ^  the 
first  by  llicherand,  and  the  second  by  Morel-Lavellecf 


*  Especially  Mal;»:n^'iie,  op.  cit.  torn.  ii.  p.  440. 
f  GazeUe  des  HopitauXy  1859,  no.  33. 
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DIslocalimis  of  the  HuDtfrtts. 
The  hiimenia  is  dislocated  uoarly  as  frcqiieiiHy  as  are  oil  t 
other  bones  of  the  body  together.     The  statistics  of  &Ia]^;aifriic<  "■ 
several  other  aiithors,  assign  a  still  larger  i)roi)orfion  ;    bul  i 
arises  from  the  fact  that  maiiy  of  tho  liixntiouA  of  smaller  I 
as  phalanges,  are  evidently  omitted  frtim  their  tables. 

The  peculiar  structure  of  tlie  shoulder-jo iut,  the  shaHowDCM  i 
the  articular  Rurface  of  the  scapula,  the  large  8126  and  globalar  for 
of  tlie  head  of  the  humerus,  the  very  extensive  mo\einent»  and  Ion 
leverajje  afforded  by  the  arm,  and  it*  frequent  cxjx)stir©  to  injury  i 
protecting  the  more  importiuit  central  organs  of  the  body,  are  i 
circumstances  which  contribute  to  the  facility  and  frerjuencj-  i 
dislocation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  free  mohihty  of  the  scapula  bai 
to  a  certain  extent,  a  counterbalancing  influence. 

Dislocation  of  the  humerus  is  an  accident  chiefly  met  with  i 
middle  and  advanced  life ;  It  is  extremely  rare  during  childltod 
and  youth.  A  case  was  recently  (Aug.  5th,  1860)  hi-ought  to  tJ 
Middlesex  Hospital  of  a  dislocation  foi-wards,  in  an  in&nt  fourtw 
days  old.  Tlie  arm  had  been  violently  pidled  and  twisted.  Ml 
F.  H.  Watts,  tlie  honso-surgoon,  made  such  a  careful  examinatw 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  respecting  the  nature  of  the  injury,  and  oo  ta 
tension  being  applied,  it  was  reduced  with  a  characteristic  snap. 

Common  as  tliese  injuries  are,  their  pathology  is  still  imperfect] 
understood,  and  great  discrepancies  exist  in  tJie  classifies 
descriptions  given  by  various  writers  who  have  directed  their  » 
tion  to  them.     The   modem  French  Surgeons   particularly   '. 
arrived  at  very  different  conclusions  to  those  generally  adopted  1 
this  country,  not  only  as  to  the  usual  situation  of  the  ht^ad  of  tl 
humerus,  but  in  regard  to  several  other  imporLant  ]x>int«,  even  i 
the  most  common  forms  of  dislocation. 

As  want  of  precision  in  the  terms  used  in  describing  llie  diflVirei 
varietioB  of  luxation  has  hitherto  been  a  principal  source  of  otjscuril 
it  will  he  necessary,  before  proceeding  further,  to  adopt  a  dtrfio: 
and  intelligible  system  of  nomenclature.  The  obliquity  of  t 
glenoid  foBsa,  and  the  variations  in  the  position  of  tlie  scaiiti 
render  such  words  as  downwards,  forwards,  inwards,  &c,  ve 
inelflcient  as  distincti\'e  designations  of  particular  fonnw  of  dtslo 
lion.  Names  derived  from  the  relation  of  the  head  of  die  bona  i 
its  new  situation  to  iinjiortant  contiguous  oseeous  stnictnree  i 
more  concise,  expressive,  and  dotinite.  Adopting  tliis  nieihud,  1 
the  possible  dislocations  of  the  humerus  readily  group  thcaisulr 
into  the  following  five  divisions : 
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1.  SuBCOHACOiD.  Forwards  and  slightly  downwards.  On  to 
the  nock  of  the  scajmla,  in  front  of  the  glenoid  fossa,  and  immedi- 
ately below  the  eoracoid  process.      Cofinmon. 

2.  Subglenoid.  Downwards  and  forwards.  Head  of  the  hu- 
merus in  front  of  the  inferior  oosta  of  the  scapula,  below  the 
glenoid  fossa.     Rare, 

8.  Sl'bclavicular.  To  the  inner  side  of  the  eoracoid  process; 
under  the  clavicle.      Very  rare, 

4.  SuPRACORACOiD.  Upwards  and  forwards.  On  to  the  frac- 
tured e<jraooid  process.      Only  three  cases  reported. 

5.  Subspinous.  Backwards.  On  to  the  back  of  the  neck  of 
the  scapula,  beneath  the  spine  or  posterior  edge  of  the  acromion. 
Very  rare, 

Tliese  names  are  all  recognised  in  the  system  of  Malgaigne ;  some 
of  them  may  be  not  altogether  free  from  objection,  but  it  seems 
bettor  to  retain  them  than  to  run  the  risk  of  adding  to  the  con- 
fusion by  introducing  new  ones.  For  the  sake  of  greater  simplicity, 
the  number  of  this  author's  divisions  is  reduced ;  his  incomplete 
and  complete  subooracoid  and  intracoracoid  being  included  under 
one  head,  for  reasons  which  I  shall  give  presently,  and  his  two  forms 
of  dislocation  backwards  being  also  classed  together.  Undoubtedly 
varieties  are  frequently  met  witli  intermediate  between  several  of 
tlie.se  forms,  especially  the  first  and  second,  but  it  appears  unneces- 
sary to  give  them  separate  names. 

I  shall  commence  with  the  description  of  the  most  common 
fonn. 

1.  Sultcoraroid.  Under  this  term  are  included  dislocations  which 
Malgaigne  considers  as  belonging  to  two  distinct  varieties,  and 
which  ho  respectively  designates  subcoracoid  and  intracoraeoid. 
Although  there  are  doubtless  characters  by  which  well-marked 
cases  of  either  can  be  determined,  the  difference  between  them  is 
slight,  and  being  rather  of  degree  than  of  form,  I  can  see  no  prac- 
tical ad\Tintage  in  retaining  it  in  our  classification.  Perhaps,  for 
the  purposes  of  critical  investigation,  they  might  be  regarded  as 
subvarieties  of  one  common  form.  Tlie  main  distinction  between 
them  seems  to  be  this, — in  both  cases  the  groove  between  the  arti- 
cular head  of  the  humerus  and  the  great  tuberosity,  rests  on  the 
same  part  of  the  anterior  edge  of  the  glenoid  fossa.  If  the  posterior 
scapular  muscles  are  entire,  being  put  on  the  stretch,  they  cause 
the  head  of  the  humerus  to  be  rotated  outwards,  and  the  mljcoracoid 
variety  is  pnKluced ;  if  the  injury  has  been  inflicted  with  greater 
violence,  and  these  muscles  are  separated  from  their  attachments, 
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or  the  greater  tuberosity  broken  oiF,  or  if,  i)crha|>.s  from  some 
other  cause,  their  action  is  diminished,  tlie  Imnierus  is  allowed  to 
turn  more  inwards,  and  the  greater  i)art  of  its  head  is  placotl 
internal  to  a  line  falling  from  the  tip  of  the  conieoid  process,  and 
the  injury  is  called  intracoracoid.  Tlie  name  '*  auh'onxcttkn  scvnis 
preferable  for  all  these  cases,  as  it  is  extremely  expressive  of  the 
{X)sition  of  the  head  of  the  bone;  while  "  ititracaracoid'^  would  have 
been  more  correctly  applied  to  tliat  form  of  dislocation  in  which 
it  is  truly  on  the  inner  side  of  the  coracoid  process,  tlie  one  com- 
monly called  '^  8uM<wicuhr.^'* 

Altliough  quite  uiu'ccognised  in  the  earlier,  and  only  dcnibt- 
fiilly  admitted  into  many  recent  systematic  works  in  this  comitry, 
numerous  cases  of  subcoracoid  dislocation,  in  which  the  ana- 
tomical characters  are  accurately  described,  are  to  be  foun<l  in 
the  pages  of  our  sm'gical  treatises  and  periodicals.  One  of  the 
earliest  of  these  is  the  well-known  case  (now  preserved  in  Uni>'. 
Coll.  Museum)  recorded  by  Thompson  nearly  a  century  ago.*  A 
reference  to  the  figures  in  the  quarto  edition  of  Sir  A.  Cooper's 
work  will  show  that  at  least  one  of  the  specimens  from  whicii  he 
described  the  anatomical  chjiracters  of  dislocation  ihywmcaixh  reallv 
belonged  to  this  form  ;  and  that  the  description  of  the  {wsition  of 
the  head  of  the  bone  in  the  text  must  liave  been  influenced  by  the 
previous  opinions  of  the  writer,  f  The  same  may  also  be  said  of 
the  case  cited  by  this  distinguished  Surgeon,  as  an  evidence  of 
"partial  dislocation."  Many  of  the  cases  that  have  been  published 
of  dislocation  forwards  and  inwards,  or  subclavicular,  are  nothing 
more  tlian  8j>ecimens  of  this  variety.  Of  forty-one  siwcimens  of 
dislocation  at  the  shoulder-joint,  presented  in  the  different  ana- 
tomical museums  in  London,  a^  many  as  thirty-one  undoubtedly 
belong  to  this  form;t  and  of  fifty  recent  cases  which  have  come 
under  the  obser\'ation  of  myself,  or  gentlemen  in  whom  I  can  place 
perfect  confidence,  and  of  which  I  have  full  particulars,  in  forty- 
four  the  head  of  the  humerus  was  placed  so  closely  beneath  the 
coracoid  process  as  to  justify  tlie  appellation  of  '*  subcoracoid."  In 
the  face  of  these  facts,  it  is  diflicult  to  understand  how  the  wide- 
spread error  of  regarding  the  subglenoid  as  the  typical  form  of 
dislocation  at  the  shoulder-joint,  should  have  been  so  long  main- 
tained. A  simple  process  of  reasoning  upon  the  anatomical  stnic- 
ture  of  tlie  part  would  suffice  to  show  that,  whenever  the  humerus 


^ 


*  Med,  Ohs.  ami  Inquiries,  1702,  vol.  ii.  p.  840.         +  Fifth  edit.  1826. 
X  See  a  paper  by  the  author,  Trans,  Path,  Soe,  vol.  xii. 
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is  tlirown  from  its  socket,  it  will  almost  of  necessity  be  drawn 
upwards  until  it  is  arrested  either  by  the  coracoid  process  in  front, 
or  the  spine  or  acromion  behind.  Even  in  the  dead  subject,  when 
dislocation  is  artificially  produced  by  forcibly  elevating  the  arm, 
while  the  scapula  is  fixed,  the  humerus  is  almost  always  drawn  up 
close  against  the  under  surface  of  the  coracoid  process ;  a  fortiori^ 
in  the  living,  must  the  action  of  the  deltoid,  coraco-brachialis, 
and  biceps  cause  it  to  assume  this  position.  In  fractures  about 
the  neck  of  the  humerus,  the  action  of  these  muscles  in  raising  the 
lower  fragment  has  long  been  recognised.  The  truth  is,  that 
nearly  all  the  cases  of  "  dislocation  into  the  axilla,"  or  "  down- 
wards," described  as  so  common  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  and  all  sub- 
sequent British  authoi's,  have  really  been  examples  of  this  variety, 
to  which  the  anatomical  characters  of  the  more  rare  "  subglenoid" 
dislocation  have  been  erroneously  applied. 

Subcoracoid  dislocation  may  be  produced  either  by  a  direct 
force  applied  to  the  uj)per  part  of  the  humerus,  driving  it  forwards 
and  inwards,  as  a  blow  or  fall  upon  the  shoidder,  or  secondly,  by 
forcible  elevation  of  tlie  distal  end  of  the  humerus,  such  as  may  be 
caused  by  a  fall  upon  the  elbow  or  hand,  when  extended  from  the 
bodv.  In  the  forty-four  cases  above  mentioned,  the  causes  were  as 
follows : — falls  or  blows  upon  the  shoulder,  in  eighteen ;  upon  the 
elbow,  in  five ;  upon  the  hand,  in  ten ;  while  in  eleven  cases  the 
cause  was  of  doubtful  or  exceptional  nature,  including  two  from 
muscular  action.  Of  these,  one  took  place  in  attempting  to  strike 
a  violent  blow  at  a  man,  who  eluded  the  stroke;  tlie  other  in  putting 
on  a  coat.  In  the  last  case,  however,  the  humerus  had  been  fi'e- 
quently  dislocated  before. 

tSi/inpto?7iif.  The  patient  complains  of  pain  about  the  joint, 
especially  on  the  inner  part,  along  the  course  of  the  great  nerves  of 
the  brachial  plexus,  sometimes  extending  down  the  arm  as  far  as 
the  fingers,  and  accompanied  by  a  sensation  of  numbness.  He  is 
quite  unable  to  move  the  arm  at  the  shoulder ;  the  elbow  projects 
from  the  side,  and  cannot  be  made  to  touch  the  chest,  at  least 
without  causing  i>ain  ;  it  is  sometimes  carried  rather  behind,  some- 
times in  front  of  tlie  body,  and  is  frequently  rotated  rather  inwards, 
but  occasionallv  outwards.  The  movements  of  the  fore-arm  and 
hand  are  not  impaired.  On  examining  the  shoulder  more  closely, 
and  comparing  it  with  the  uninjured  side,  a  striking  change  is 
ai)parent  in  its  form,  especially  distinct,  of  course,  if  the  patient 
is  thin  and  no  great  inflammatory  swelling  has  taken  place.  Tlio 
natural  roundness  is  lost,  the  acromion  appears  remarkably  pro- 
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miiieiit,  and  beneath  it  there  is  a  depression  into  whidi  the  fin- 
gers ean  be  pressed ;  and  in  some  subjeets  even  the  form  of  the 
glenoid  fossa  of  the  scapula  can  be  distinguished  through  tlie  fibres 
of  tlie  deltoid.  The  axis  of  the  humerus  is  evidently  altered  ;  in- 
stead of  being  directed  to  tlie  glenoid  fossa,  it  points  to  a  s])ot 
internal,  anterior  to,  and  below  it  The  limb  usually  appears 
lengthened ;  but  on  carefully  measuring  from  the  acromion  process 
to  the  external  condyle,  and  comparing  it  with  the  opposite  side, 
we  find  it  frequently  equal,  or  somewhat  shorter.  Of  forty-four 
cases  of  subcoracoid  dislocation,  the  arm  was  elongated  in  nine- 
teen, unaltered  in  eight,  and  shortened  in  seventeen ;  tlie  greatest 
elongation  being  one  inch,  the  greatest  amount  of  shortening  ^  inclu 
Measurement  of  the  vertical  circumference  of  the  shoulder,  bv 
carrying  a  tape  over  the  acromion  and  under  the  axilla,  always 
gives  an  increase  of  from  one  to  two  inches  over  the  uninjured 
side ;  an  important  diagnostic  sign,  common  to  all  forms  of  dislo- 
cations of  the  humerus,  as  pcnnted  out  by  Mr.  Callaway.*  Tlic 
anterior  fold  of  the  axilla  is  deeper  and  fiiUer  than  natural,  the 
pectoral  muscle  being  raised  by  a  rounded  swelling,  which  partly 
effaces  the  subclavicular  fossa.  On  placing  tlie  fingers  in  the  axilla, 
the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  this  space  is  found  to  be  occupied 
by  the  head  of  tlie  humerus,  here  covered  only  by  the  integument, 
and  moving  readily  with  every  movement  communicated  to  the 
elbow.  Or  it  may  be  that  the  upper  part  of  the  shaft  only  is  felt 
at  first  in  the  axilla ;  but  on  raising  the  arm  from  the  body,  the 
globular  form  of  the  head  can  generally  be  detected. 

Abundant  opportunity  is  afibrded  in  our  museums  of  studying 
the  effects  of  this  accident,  both  in  the  recent  state  and  when  left 
long  unreduced ;  and  its  usual  anatomical  characters  can  be  ascer- 
tained with  great  precision  when  it  is  artificially  produced  in  the 
dead  subject 

The  head  of  the  humerus  lies  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  neck 
of  the  scapula,  immediately  below  the  coracoid  process,  in  fix)nt  of, 
internal  to,  and  rather  lower  than,  its  normal  situation.  That  part 
of  the  anatomical  neck  which  separates  the  articular  sur&ce  from 
the  great  tuberosity  rests  upon  the  anterior  edge  of  the  glenoid 
fossa.  The  subscapular  muscle  is  raised  fi*om  the  neck  of  the 
scapula,  and  stretched  over  the  front  of,  or  above  the  head  of,  tlie 
humerus.     The  muscles  firom  the  back  of  the  scapula  (supraspina- 


*  Dissertation  upon  Dislocations  and  Fractures  of  tfut  Ciavide  and  Shoulder- 
Joint,  1849. 
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tua,  infraspinatus,  and  teres  minor)  are  drawn  tightly  across  the 
glenoid  fossa,  or  one  or  more  of  them  may  he  ruptured,  or  detaelied 
from  the  bone.  A  portion,  or  the  whole,  of  the  greater  tuberosity 
is  frequently  separated,  when  it  may  be  drawn  into  the  glenoid 
fossa  by  the  action  of  the  muscles  inserted  into  it,  or  may  be 
retained  in  connexion  with  the  humerus  by  the  periosteum,  or  the 
capsular  ligament  Tlie  long  tendon  of  the  biceps  is  rarely,  if  ever, 
injured.*  Tlie  muscles  that  descend  from  the  coracoid  process  to 
tlic  humerus  are  stretched  by  the  projection  of  the  head  of  the  bone 
fonvards,  and  the  great  vessels  and  nerves  are  displaced  inwards. 
Occasionally  the  circumflex  nen^e  is  pressed  upon  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  cause  paralysis  of  the  deltoid  muscle,  t  Lastly,  the 
capsular  ligament  is  lacerated  more  or  less  extensively,  anteriorly 
and  inferiorly,  the  upper  end  of  the  humerus  having  escaped 
through  the  aperture. 

When  left  long  unrcchiced,  important  clianges  take  place  in  the 
affected  structures.  Those  that  are  common  to  all  dislocations,  as 
the  formation  of  a  new  capsule  and  fibrous  socket,  need  not  be  de- 
tailed here,  but  the  peculiar  alterations  in  the  contiguous  extremities 
of  the  two  bones  belong  to  the  special  part  of  the  subject. 

In  process  of  time  a  new  shallow  socket  is  formed  upon  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  neck  of  the  scapula,  partly  by  absorption  of 
old  bone,  and  partly  by  deposit  of  new,  around  its  edge.  The  exact 
position  of  this  socket  varies  according  to  the  degree  of  displace- 
ment of  the  humerus:  in  the  first  variety  {tmltcoracvid  of  Malgaigne), 
the  new  cavity  is  formed  more  or  less  at  the  expense  of  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  glenoid  fossa,  which  is  gradually  worn  away,  so  tliat 
in  some  cases  the  original  socket  is  finally  almost  entirely  lost.  A 
corresj)onding  change  takes  place  in  the  head  of  the  humerus: 
where  it  rests  ujwn  the  edge  of  the  glenoid  fossa,  absorption  occurs, 
«o  that  a  groove  is  excavated,  usually  between  the  articular  head 
and  the  grcjit  tuberosity.  With  continued  friction,  this  increases 
in  size  simultaneously  with  the  changes  in  the  scapula ;  the  two 
accM)mmodate  themselves  to  each  other,  and  ultimately  the  head  of 
the  latter  bone  presents  a  double  articvdar  surface,  separated  by  a 


*  As  Dr.  Hamilton  has  recently  asseited  that,  "  conti-arr  to  what  lias 
been  afiii-med  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  the  tendon  of  the  long  head  of  tho 
l)icop8  is  often  broken  asunder,  or  detached  completely  from  its  inseilion" 
(op.  cit.  p.  585),  I  may  mention  that  the  statement  in  the  text  is  founded 
on  examination  of  numerous  specimens  and  repoils  of  dissections. 

f  See  a  2)reparation  in  tho  museum  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 
A.  42. 
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vertical  ridge  ;  the  posterior  portion  being  part  of  the  old  glenoid 
cavity,  the  anterior  the  newly-formed  socket.  These  respectively 
articulate  with  the  two  sides  of  a  wide  groove  placed  vertically  on 
the  head  of  the  humerus,  and  thus  a  rude  kind  of  joint,  which 
allows  of  a  certain  amount  of  motion,  is  fonned.  In  consequence  of 
the  absorption  that  has  t;iken  place  in  both  bones,  the  head  of  the 
humerus  has  by  this  time  made  ctmsiderable  progress  towards 
regaining  the  position  it  occupied  before  the  injurj^,  and  therefore 
the  external  signs  of  dislocation  become  to  a  eertahi  extent  removed. 
The  under  surface  of  the  coracoid  process,  esj>ecially  near  its  tiji, 
IB  almost  always  found  smooth  and  eburnatod,  having  entered  into 
the  formation  of  tlie  new  articuUition.  *  If  the  head  of  the  humerus 
is  placed  fnrther  under  the  c<jracoid  process  (intracoracoul  of  Mal- 
gaigne),  the  new  socket  upon  the  neck  of  the  scapula  is  fonned 
quite  outside  the  margin  of  the  glenoid  fossa,  upon  which  it  does 
not  encroach.  It  is  then  a  sim]>le  cup-shaj>ed  depression,  and  the 
head  of  the  humeinis  undergoes  none  of  the  clianges  above  descril)ed, 
but  is  generally  worn  away  on  the  side  of  tlie  greater  tuberosity  by 
the  friction  against  tlie  anterior  edge  of  the  glenoid  fossa,  and  hence 
assumes  a  somewhat  oval  shaj)e.  In  these  cases  the  coracoid  pro- 
cess is  not  usually  a  j){irt  of  the  new  articulation.  Between  the 
two  extremes,  all  intermediate  varieties  are  foiuid ;  the  position  of 
the  new  socket,  quite  free  from,  or  more  or  less  encroacliing  upon, 
the  glenoid  fossa,  the  head  of  the  humerus  unaltered,  flattened  on 
its  outer  side,  or  grooved,  being  circumstances  which  all  depend 
upon  the  exact  situation  in  wliich  the  bone  has  found  its  new  lodg- 
ment As  m  unreduce<l  dislocations  of  long  standing  elsewhere, 
the  surfaces  of  the  bones  which  are  in  contact  are  generally  divested 
of  cartilage,  and  in  places  hard  and  polished. 

As  the  historj'  of  the  case  is  unknown  in  most  of  the  museum 
specimens,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  length  of  time  required  to 
eflect  these  changes ;  probably  it  varies  much  imder  diflcrent  cir- 
cumstances. In  a  specimen  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  mu- 
seum,! in  w^hich  the  accident  is  said  to  have  occurred  three  months 
before  death,  absorption  of  the  anterior  edge  of  the  glenoid  fossa 
has  already  commenced,  and  some  bone  is  deposited  in  the  margin 
of  the  new  socket. 

2.  Subglenoid.     As  every  intermediate  condition  may  be   met 


k 


*  Speciincn8  which  have  prepentcd  tliese  characters  have   generally 
been  cite<l  as  examples  of  **  j)artial  dislocation." 
f  C  103. 
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with  between  this  aiid  the  last,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  variety  of 
tliat  common  injury,  in  which  the  head  of  the  humerus,  instead  of 
being  drawn  up  against  the  coracoid  process  by  the  action  of  the 
muscles  passing  from  the  shoulder  to  the  arm,  has  remained  at 
some  distance  below  this  point. 

According  to  Malle,  the  i)rincipal  circumstance  which  prevents 
the  bone  ascending,  seems  to  bo  that  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
capsular  ligament  remains  entire,  rupture  of  the  lower  part  only 
having  taken  place.* 

In  tlio  most  characteristic  cases,  the  head  of  the  humerus  is 
thrown  below  tlie  glenoid  fossa,  and  rather  forwards  and  inwards, 
resting  ujxm  the  inner  border  of  the  inferior  oosta  of  tlie  scapula, 
and  may  be  felt  very  prominently  in  the  axilla.  The  symptoms 
are  much  the  same  as  in  subcoracoid  dislocation,  but  rather  more 
maiked.  The  depression  beneath  the  acromion  is  greater;  the  arm 
is  separated  further  from  the  side,  and  is  generally  lengthened,  but 
occiisionally  is  unaltered  in  this  respect,  or  it  may  be  even  shortened. 
This  variation  in  length  may  be  accounted  for,  partly  by  the  im- 
certain  position  of  the  head  of  the  humerus,  which  may  be  either 
close  uj)on  the  edge  gf  the  glenoid  cavity,  or  further  back  in  the 
subscapular  fossa,  and  partly  by  the  diminution  of  the  distance 
between  the  acromion  a^id  the  external  condyle,  dej^endent  uix>n 
the  projection  of  the  elbow  from  the  side-t  On  the  whole,  the 
length  of  the  arm  is  little  to  be  depended  on  as  a  diagnostic  mark 
of  dislocation.  Tlie  main  distinction  between  this  and  the  last,  is 
the  interval,  of  from  one  to  two  fingers'  breadth,  felt  between  the 
coracoid  j)rocess  and  the  head  of  the  humerus. 

The  most  common  cause  of  subglenoid  dislocation  is  a  fall  upon 
the  hand  or  elbow ;  it  rarely  proceeds  from  a  direct  blow  upon  the 
shoulder. 

In  the  only  two  specimens  of  unreduced  dislocations  of  this 
kind  that  I  have  been  able  to  find  in  the  anatomical  museums  of 
London,  a  new  osseous  socket  has  formed  for  the  head  of  tlio 
hiunenis  on  the  upper  part  of  the  anterior  border  of  the  inferior 
costa  of  the  scapula,  encroaching  considerably  upon  the  lower  and 
anterior  part  of  the  glenoid  fossa.     One  of  these|  has  been  figured 


*  *•  Menioiro  siir  les  Luxations  scapiilo-liuincrales/'  Mem.  de  VAcad.  de 
Med.  torn.  viii.  p.  5^5.  See  also  Goyraiui,  *'  Nouvelles  Etudes  sur  la  luxation 
on  ba«  on  sous-glenoidienne,"  Mevi.  de  hi  Soc.  de  Chinirgie,  toni.  i.  p.  21. 

f  Well  illustrated  by  a  diagnim  in  Callaway's  Essay  on  the  Shmlder- 
Joint,  p.  109. 

\  2so\v  in  the  museum  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  B  11.    The  other  is  in 
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by  Sir  A.  Oioper,  and  ite  subsoqurnt  rcprotluctii)n  by  oUier  autlion 
has  contribulod  much  to  coiifirm  the  oiror  of  regarding  tJii's  as  the 
usual  funu  of  dislocation  at  the  shoulder.  From  exaitii nation  of 
spccim^is  in  museums,  and  fiom  numerous  recent  cases,  I  should 
eonelutb  that  not  more  than  one  in  ten,  of  all  dislocations  of  the 
humems  can  properly  be  called  sultglenoid. 

3.  Sulfclaricjilar.  "  The  head  of  the  os  humeri  placed  below  the 
middle  of  the  clavicle,  and  on  the  sternal  side  of  the  coraooid  pro- 
cess." As  the  last  may  he  regarded  as  a  variety  of  the  ordiiiaiy 
form  of  dislocation  in  which  the  head  of  the  humems  is  placed  un- 
usually low,  so  may  this  be  considered  as  one,  in  which  it  hiia  paiMod 
further  than  common  in  an  inward  and  upward  direction.  The 
cases  in  which  tlie  position  of  the  bone  exactly  corresponds  to  tho 
above  definition  of  Sir  A.  Cooper  must  be  very  rare  indeed,  oltlmugh 
there  are  a  sufficient  number  on  record  to  prove  the  possibility  of 
its  occurrence.  In  one  example  described  by  Malgaigne,  the  head 
of  the  humerus  was  thrust  between  the  deltoid  and  the  pectoralla 
major,  and  was  only  covered  in  the  intcr^'sd  by  the  intcgumonts. 

We  know  little  of  the  anatomical  characters  of  tbit«  injury,  and 
there  is  no  preparation  in  any  of  the  London  museums  which 
exhibits  them.  In  one  specimen  in  St.  Baitlioloniew's  Hospital 
musoimi,"  the  head  of  the  humeruB  is  said  to  have  been  "  found 
resting  on  the  aubsc^ular  fossa,  and  immediately  below  the  cla- 
vicle ;"  but  it  lias  unfortunately  been  removed  from  this  situation  in 
putting  up  the  preparation.  In  two  crises  of  tmrednced  disloouioa 
in  another  museum,  in  which  the  head  of  the  bone  is  described  in 
tho  catalogue  as  being  "  under  the  clavicle,"  the  new  socket  is  dift- 
tiuctly  seen  to  be  immediately  below  the  coracoid  proocas.  Thla,  I 
suspect,  lias  been  really  the  case  in  most  of  the  so-called  ''sak- 
elavicular"  dislocations  which  have  i)een  put  on  record.  In  con- 
sequonce  of  tlie  subcoraeoid  not  having  been  recognised  as  a  com- 
mon variety,  any  dislocation  that  was  not  subglenoid,  was  nece^ 
sanly  supposed  to  he  subclavicular. 

The  characteristic  symptoms,  according  to  Malgaigne,  urn  » 
follows :  tlie  arm  is  pressed  against  the  chest,  it  appears  in  sonw 
cases  to  bo  lengthened,  in  others  shortened;  the  elbow  is  but 
slightly  removed  from  the  side,  and  points  either  directly  outwards 
or  somewhat  backwards.     The  head  of  the  humems  is  felt  on  the 


a  of  the  Boyal  CoUPRe  of  Surk'eone,  no.  3276.    There  la  a  speei' 

meu  in  King's  CoUegit  miiHeuiu  (no.  13-1^)  wliidi  ia  iiitKriiiuiIiat«  brtvmn 
Gubuomcoid  Uid  subglenoid.  *  Seiies  iiL  no.  bt>, 
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inner  aide  of  the  coracoid  process,  making  usually  a  very  apparent 
projection  forwards.  Sometimes  it  is  by  no  means  so  conspicuous, 
but  lies  deej)ly  in  the  subclavicular  fossa.  It  ai)proaches  the  cla- 
vicle in  some  cases  so  nearly  as  to  touch  it.  In  the  axilla  the 
shaft  is  felt,  but  not  the  head  of  the  bone,  even  when  the  arm  is 
raised  to  a  right  angle  with  the  body.  Tlie  causes  are  either  a 
violent  blow  or  fall  directly  on  the  outside  of  the  shoulder,  or  a 
fall  upon  the  hand  or  elbow,  pushmg  the  humerus  directly  upwards 
and  inwards. 

4.  Sujyracoracoid.  Malgaigne  founded  this  variety  upon  a 
single  case,  in  which  the  head  of  the  humerus  appeared  to  be  dis- 
located upwards  and  forwards,  and  rested  upon  the  coraco-acromial 
ligament,  touching  externally  the  inner  border  of  the  acromion,  in- 
ternally the  coracoid  process,  which  it  covered,  and  projecting  under 
and  raising  the  deltoid.*  More  recently,  Mr.  Holmes  has  published 
an  account  of  the  dissection  of  a  case  where  the  coracoid  process  be- 
ing fractured,  the  head  of  the  humerus  rested  on  its  stump,  and  on 
the  (»laviele,  fairly  out  of,  above,  and  a  little  anterior  to,  tlie  glenoid 
fossa,  and,  having  passed  through  the  fibres  of  tlie  deltoid  muscle, 
was  only  covered  by  the  integument.  The  long  tendon  of  the 
biceps  wiis  displaced  to  the  outer  side  of  the  head  of  the  bone.  The 
pre|)aration  is  now  in  the  museum  of  St.  George's  Hospital.  In 
the  same  paper  the  symptoms  of  an  apparently  similar  case,  ob- 
served by  Mr.  Prescott  Hewett,  are  described,  t 

5.  Subspinous,  This  is  also  a  rare  form  of  injur}",  but  one  of 
which  the  cliaractcrs  are  so  well  marked,  tliat  it  is  not  liable  to  be 
confounded  with  any  of  the  others.  There  are  four  good  speci- 
mens, ilhistrating  its  effects  when  left  unreduced,  in  the  anatomical 
museums  of  London.  Out  of  159  cases  of  scapulo-humeral  luxa- 
tion recorded  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  three  are  assigned  to  this 
varietv. 

Malgaigne  describes  two  forms  of  dislocation  backwards,  "  sub- 
acromial" and  "  subspinous."  As  the  former  is  only  a  less  com- 
plete variety  of  the  latter,  it  seems  unnecessary  to  retain  the  dis- 
tinction. Tlic  subacromial  is  undoubtedly  the  most  common ;  but 
the  name  is  objectionable,  as  it  does  not  express  any  change  firom 
tlie  normal  situation  of  the  head  of  the  humerus. 

Tlie  disj)laced  head  of  the  lx)ne  may  rest  either  on  the  posterior 
edge  of  tlu?  glenoid  fossa,  on  the  back  of  the  neck  of  the  scapula, 
beneath  the  posterior  angle  of  the  acromion,  or,  more  rarely,  on  tlio 


♦  Oi).  cit.  toiii.  ii.  p.  530.         f  Medico  Chirurg.  Trans,  vol.  xli.  p.  447. 
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dori»um  of  the  scapula  below  the  spine.  On  dissection,  the  tendon 
of  the  subseajnilaris  is  generally  found  to  be  detached  from  the 
lesser  tuberosity. 

Tlie  symptoms  vary  according  to  the  amount  of  displacement 
of  the  head  of  the  b<me,  being  proportionately  more  marked  as  this 
is  further  removed  from  the  glenoid  cavity.  There  is  always  the 
flattening  of  the  shoulder  and  prominence  of  the  acromion,  common 
to  all  luxations  of  the  humeriLs.  Tlie  head  of  the  l)one,  covere<l  with 
muscles,  forms  a  marke<l  protuberance  on  the  back  of  the  scapula, 
immediately  under  the  posterior  angle  of  the  acromion ;  in  front, 
between  it  and  the  coracoid  j)roc<^ss,  is  a  considerable  depression. 
The  length  of  the  ann  is  unaltered,  or  but  slightly  increased  ;  it  is 
generally  applied  closely  to  the  side,  and  rotated  inwards,, with  the 
elbow  usually  advanced.  Tlie  most  frequent  causes  of  dislocation 
backwards,  are  falls  either  ujwn  the  shoulder,  or  n\yon  the  elbow 
when  advanced.  Violent  twisting  of  the  arm  inwiu^ls  has  produced 
it,  and  so  has,  not  unfrequently,  convidsive  muscular  action  bi  a  fit 
of  epilepsy. 

Partial  dislocations.  Sir  A.  Cooper  and  most  of  his  contempora- 
ries believed  in  the  existence  of  these  injuries,  but  many  recent  sur- 
gical authors  doubt  even  the  possibility  of  the  head  of  the  hiumerus 
being  retained  in  the  position  indicated  by  the  term  "  partial  dislo- 
cation," unless  under  verj^  exceptional  circumstances.  Malgaigne, 
rejecting  the  greater  number  of  cases  j)reviously  brought  forward,  as 
being  examples,  either  of  complete  luxation,  or  of  patliological 
changes  in  the  articulation,  has  described  several,  which  ap[K*ar  to 
him  coiu^lusive  instances  of  "  incomplete  subcoracoid  dislocation." 
But  these  cases  are  not,  in  my  opinion,  either  in  their  sjTuptoms  or 
post-mortem  appearances,  sufficiently  distinct  from  the  ordinarj'  form 
of  the  injurv'  to  warrant  our  placing  them  in  a  separate  division.  I 
am  therefore  disposed  to  agree  with  Dr.  R.  Adams  in  denying 
"  that  the  case  of  partial  luxation  of  the  head  of  the  humerus,  as 
the  result  of  accident,  has  ever  been  satisfactorily  proved,  either  in 
the  living  or  the  dead  subject."* 

Treatnmif.  Tlie  great  majority  of  cases  of  dislocation  of  the 
humerus,  when  recent,  are  reduced  by  the  skilful  Surgeon  with- 
out difficultv.  It  is  onlv  where  the  hijurv  is  of  sueh  lonff  stand- 
ing  that  the  i)arts  have  become  rigid,  and  are  beginning  to  adapt 
themselves  to  their  new  state,  or  in  some  of  the  more  unusual 


*  Art.  "  Al)nonnftl  Coiulilious  of  the  Sliouldei-Joiut,"  Cycloj).  Anttt.  and 
Physiology,  vol.  iv.  p.  006. 
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positions  of  the  bono,  that  any  mechanical  aid  need  bo  brought  into 
requisition.  The  method  of  treatment  which  is  best  adapted  for  the 
ordinary  forms  of  scapula-humeral  dislocation  will  be  considered 
first,  and  the  sj>ecial  modifications  required  for  the  rarer  varieties 
will  be  mentioned  afterwards. 

The  use  of  chloroform  has  now  superseded  all  the  agents  for- 
merly employed  to  produce  a  lax  condition  of  those  muscles  which, 
by  their  si)asmodic  contraction,  often  present  so  great  an  obstacle  to 
the  reduction.  Whether  it  is  administered  or  not  in  anv  individual 
case,  will  dej>cnd  upon  the  condition  of  the  patient,  and  the  estimate 
j)laced  by  the  Surgeon  upon  the  value  and  the  danger  of  this  power- 
ful agent.  In  recent  dislocations,  when  the  i)atient  is  of  average 
size  and  muscularity,  it  is  not  usually  required,  at  all  events  not 
until  after  an  attemj)t  at  rediytion  by  the  usual  methods  has  failed, 
and  sjme  more  severe  means  have  to  be  put  into  operation.  In  per- 
sons of  great  muscular  power,  and  especially  if  two  or  three  days 
have  elapsed  since  the  injury,  its  administration  will  be  advisable. 
After  a  longer  period,  no  attempt  at  reduction  should  be  made  with- 
out it,  not  only  on  account  of  the  saving  of  pain,  but  because  it  ren- 
ders the  chances  of  success  far  more  favoui*able. 

In  very  relaxed  subjects,  especially  if  it  is  not  the  first  time  of  the 
occurrence  of  the  injury,  it  sometimes  hajipens  that  a  slight  move- 
ment of  the  limb  on  the  part  of  the  Surgeon  will  effect  the  retluction. 
Either  while  lifting  the  arm  from  the  side,  or  in  pressing  upon  the 
head  of  the  bone  with  the  fingers  in  the  process  of  examination,  it  is 
felt  to  go  back  into  its  j)lace  with  a  slight  snap.  But  in  most  cases 
it  is  held  in  its  new  j)()sition  with  such  an  amount  of  firmness  as  to 
require  that  further  measures  should  be  taken.  Nearly  all  Surgeons 
who  have  approached  the  subject  scientifically  have  agreed,  both 
from  reasoning  and  experiment,  that  the  direction  which  most 
fa>'ours  reduction  of  the  humeiais,  both  by  obviating  mechanical 
obstacles  and  by  relaxing  the  tension  of  the  numerous  muscles  that 
pass  to  it  from  the  scapula,  is  one  in  which  the  axis  of  the  bone 
sliidl  be  a  line  exactly  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  glenoid 
fossa,  which  line,  if  i)roh)nged  backwards,  is  nearly  coincident  with 
the  lower  border  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula.  In  all  the  most  suc- 
cessftd  methods  of  reduction  tiie  traction  is  in  realitv  exercised 
more  or  less  in  this  line,  although,  if  the  scapula  is  regarded  as  a 
fixed  insteiul  of  a  movable  point,  it  may  seem  otherwise.  But,  in 
tact,  so  much  can  this  bone  turn  upon  its  axis,  that,  whether  in  the 
method  of  pulling  the  humerus  upwards,  advocated  by  White  and  La 
Mothe,  horizontally  outwards  recommended  by  Malgaigne,  or  down- 
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wanls  with  tlie  heel  in  the  axilla,  so  generally  adopted  by  Sir  A. 
Cooj)or  and  most  Surgeons  in  this  eountry,  although  the  line  of 
traction  api)ears  so  widely  different  as  regjinls  the  Ixxly  of  the  pa- 
tient, yet  the  two  points  with  which  we  have  s[>ecially  to  deal,  viz. 
the  glenoid  fossa  and  head  of  the  humerus,  are  not  far  difteront  in 
their  relation  to  each  other.  Tlie  importance  of  the  mobility  of  the 
8ea])ula  in  facilitating  the  reduction  of  dislocations,  hitherto  much 
overlooked,  has  been  particularly  j)ointed  out  by  Mr.  Skey.* 

When  wo  have  a  recent  case  to  deal  with,  in  which  we  do  not 
anticipate  any  particular  difficulty,  we  may  commence  with  the  fol- 
lowing, as  the  simplest  method  of  reduction.  Tlie  patient,  seatetl  on 
a  chair,  may  be  led  to  believe  that  the  examination  is  still  going  on, 
80  that  no  extraordinarj'  etibrt  of  resistance  on  his  part  takes  place ; 
for  if  ho  is  prepared  for  what  he  belidves  must  be  a  serious  oj>era- 
tion,  the  muscles  are  often  involuntarilv  rendered  tense.  The  Sur- 
geon,  standing  behind  or  before  the  patient,  as  is  most  convenient, 
places  his  left  hand  ujwn  the  shoulder  to  steady  it,  and  with  the 
otlier,  grasping  the  ann  a  little  above  the  elbow  (which  should  be 
flexed  in  order  to  relax  the  biceps),  raises  it  rather  above  the  hori- 
zontal lino,  giving  it  a  slight  rotatory  motion  inwards,  combined 
with  moderate  extension ;  at  the  same  time,  with  tlie  fingi-rs  or 
thumb  of  the  hand  which  is  placed  upon  the  shoulder,  the  head  of 
the  bone  may  be  i)ressed  backwards  and  upwards  into  the  glenoid 
cavity.  In  this  wav,  dislocations  may  often  be  reduced  without 
any  assistance.  Without  altering  tie  position  of  the  patient,  the 
Surgeon  may  gain  more  power  ov-er  the  humerus  by  placing  his 
foot  upon  the  side  of  the  chair,  and  pressing  his  knee  into  the 
axilla,  by  which  means  he  will  get  some  counter-pressure  against 
the  wall  of  the  chest,  and  fiimer  leverage,  to  raise  the  upper  end  of 
the  humerus  into  its  place. 

In  the  event  of  failure  by  these  simple  methods,  another  plan,  in 
which,  although  the  direction  of  the  humerus  is  not  quite  so  advan- 
tageous, a  verj'  effectual  means  of  counter-extension  is  obtaineil, 
and  which  also  has  the  merit  of  requiriiig  no  assistance,  may  bo 
tried.  The  patient  is  j)laced  upon  his  back  upon  a  couch,  and  the 
Surgeon,  seated  by  the  affected  side,  ])laces  his  heel  (the  boot 
being  removed)  well  up  into  the  axilla,  pressing  upon  the  lower 
border  of  the  scapula ;  grasping  with  both  hands  the  lower  pait  of 
the  fore-arm,  and  leaning  himself  backwards,  he  draws  the  limb 
steadily  downwards ;  the  heel  being  at  the  same  time  made  to  press 


*  Operatiie  Surtjery,  2d  edit.  1858,  p.  105. 
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tho  head  of  the  bono  outwards.  Directly  it  is  felt  to  slip  back  into 
the  socket,  the  extension  should  cejise,  and  the  fore-arm  be  brought 
across  the  chest. 

If  the  humerus  still  resists,  the  follo\ving  plan^  which  I  have 
never  known  to  fail  in  a  recent  dislocation,  may  bo  tried.  The 
patient  is  seated  on  a  high  chair,  which  is  placed  about  two  feet 
from  the  post  of  an  open  doorway.  The  Surgeon,  leaning  his 
back  against  the  door-post,  places  one  foot  upon  the  side  of  the 
chair,  and,  with  his  knee  pressed  into  the  axilla  and  both  hands  upon 
the  shoulder,  steadies  the  patient's  body.  A  jack-towel  is  then  fixed 
by  a  clove-hitch  knot  to  the  patient's  arm,  just  above  the  elbow; 
and  by  its  means  two  or  more  assistants,  placed  on  tho  other  side 
of  the  doorway,  make  steady  extension  horizontally  outwards. 
Counter-extension  from  the  opposite  wrist  has  recently  been  ad- 
vocated in  America.* 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  in  all  cases  the  traction  must 
Ijc  gi'adual,  steady,  and  continued,  never  violent  or  sudden;  and  as 
these  conditions  can  be  obtained  more  surely  by  means  of  the  pul- 
leys than  by  the  exertions  of  assistants,  in  old-standing  cases,  where 
not  only  the  resistance  of  muscular  spasm  has  to  be  overcome,  but 
fibrous  adhesions  have  also  to  be  broken  down,  it  will  be  necessarv 
to  resort  to  these  aids.  The  extending  power  is  fastened  either  to 
tlie  lower  end  of  the  humerus  or  to  the  fore-arm  just  above  tho 
wrist,  and  the  shoulder  is  fixed  by  towels  or  straps  passed  under  the 
axilla,  and  made  fast  to  a  staple  in  the  wall.  As  the  usual  arrange- 
ments for  coimter-cxtcnsion  have  the  great  disadvantage  of  com- 
pressing the  walls  of  the  axilla,  and  so  making  tension  upon  the 
pectoralis  major  and  latissimus  dorsi  muscles,  which  ought  to  be 
relaxed,  Mr.  Skcy  employs  a  well-padded  iron  knob,  from  which 
two  strong  branches  of  the  same  metal  extend  laterally,  each 
about  four  inches  in  length,  ending  in  a  bulb  or  ring,  the  office  of 
which  is  to  keep  the  margins  of  the  axilla  as  free  from  pressure 
as  j)ossible,  and  to  which  the  cords  from  the  staples  are  attached ; 
the  iron  knob  is  passed  high  into  tho  axilla,  and  acts  as  the  heel  in 
the  ordinary  oj)eration.t 

In  a  case  of  twenty-five  days'  standing,  which  resisted  all  at- 
tempts at  reduction  by  extension,  Mr.  Cock,  at  Guy's  Hospital, 
iidoptcd  the  following  i)lan  :  "  an  air-pad  made  of  vulcanised  india- 
rubber  was  placed  in  the  axilla,  and  the  arm  firmly  bandaged  to 


=.'  Sec  F.  H.  Hamilton,  op.  cit.  p.  546. 
t  Sec  fig\u-e  in  Skey's  Operative  Surgery,  2d  edit.  p.  100. 
VOL.  II.  r  P 
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the  side ;  the  air-pad  thus  being  made  to  exert  a  powerful  outward 
pressure  upon  the  liead  of  the  boue.  Upon  removing  the  bandage 
upon  the  third  day,  the  head  of  the  bone  was  found  to  have  returned 
to  its  natural  position/'* 

Dislocations  downwards  or  backwards  may  be  reduced  upon 
much  the  same  principles  as  those  under  die  coracoid  process ;  in 
tlie  latter  case  the  traction  should  be  made  in  a  somewhat  forward 
direction.  The  true  subclavicular  dislocation  is  the  most  difficult 
to  manage,  and  has  sometimes  resisted  every  attempt  at  reduction, 
even  in  the  hands  of  the  most  experienced  Surgeons.  To  disengage 
the  head  of  the  humerus  from  the  coracoid  process,  it  vdU  have  to 
be  drawn  doi^Tiwards  and  forwards. 

When  reduction  has  been  accomplished,  tlie  joint  should  be  kept 
at  rest  for  two  or  three  weeks,  the  ann  being  placed  in  a  sling  with 
the  elbow  lightly  bound  to  the  side,  and  all  violent  exercise  prohibited 
for  several  montlis,  as  a  compai'atively  sliglit  cause  may  produce  a 
second  dislocation.  Hamilton,  who  has  given  us  many  valuable  ob- 
servations upon  tlie  results  of  dislocations,  makes  the  remark,  that 
^^  tlie  head  of  the  humerus  sometimes  remains  for  a  long  time  after 
the  reduction  has  been  eflbcted  slightly  advanced  in  its  socket,  so  as 
to  lead  to  a  suspicion  that  it  is  not  properly  reduced;''  and  states 
that  the  probable  explanation  of  this  circumstance  is,  that  "  the  long 
head  of  the  biceps  has  been  broken  or  displaced,  "t  I  think  tliat 
it  should  be  attributed  rather  to  injiuy  of  the  posterior  scapular 
muscles,  wliich,  as  before  mentioned,  suffer  more  frequently  than 
the  tendon  of  the  biceps. 

In  cases  that  have  been  neglected  it  often  becomes  a  question, 
wliether  wc  are  justified  in  attempting  a  reduction,  or  whether  the 
head  of  the  bone  should  be  left  with  the  new  connexions  it  has 
fonned,  imdistm^bed.  On  this  point  the  Surgeon  must  exercise  his 
judgment  in  each  particular  case  ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  tlie  limit 
laid  down  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  of  twelve  weeks,  may  be  taken  as  a 
guide.  Many  Surgeons  liave,  indeed,  ventured  much  fiuiJier,  and 
cases  are  reported  of  successful  reductions  afl»r  twelve,  and  even 
eighteen  montlis  ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  we  know  less 
than  we  should  do  of  the  serious  accidents  which  have  often  attended 
such  attempts,  one  of  the  most  frequent  of  which  is  laceration  of 
the  axillary  artery.  Already  a  considerable  list  of  fatal  cases  from 
this  cause  might  be  collected.} 


*  Biyant,  Diseases  and  Injuries  of  Joints,  1859,  p.  227. 

f  Op.  cit.  p.  560.  ;  See  Hamilton,  op.  cit.  p.  554. 
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Compound  dislocation  at  the  shoulder-joint  is  extremely  rare,  al- 
though cases  have  been  mot  with  in  which  the  head  of  the  humerus 
has  been  driven  through  the  skin.  It  still  remains  to  be  determmed 
by  experience,  whether  under  such  circumstances  reduction,  or  re- 
section of  the  heatl  of  the  bone,  is  the  safer  method  of  treatment. 
The  latter  practice  is  most  likely  to  be  followed  by  success,  if  we 
may  draw  inferences  from  the  results  that  have  been  obtained  by  its 
adoption  in  similar  injuries  to  other  articulations. 

When  fracture  of  the  shaft  accompanies  dislocation  of  the  head 
of  the  humerus,  the  bone  should  be  firmly  put  up  in  straight  splints, 
and,  chloroform  being  administered,  reduction  should  be  attempted 
by  the  usual  methods.  Dislocations  combined  with  fractures  of  the 
neck  arc  often  impossible  to  reduce,  and,  as  several  preparations  in 
our  museums  show,  they  then  terminate  either  in  imion  in  the  new 
position,  or  in  the  formation  of  a  false  joint  between  the  fractured 
ends,  in  either  case  accompanied  by  shortening  of  the  limb.  Since 
tlie  introduction  of  cliloroform,  however,  more  favourable  results 
have  been  obtained  in  tliese  cases;  for  when  the  muscles  are 
thorouglily  relaxed,  and  gentle  extension  is  made  on  the  shaft,  the 
head  of  the  bone  can  often  be  manipulated  back  into  its  socket. 
Then  it  must  be  fixed  by  a  pad  in  the  axilla  and  a  gutta-percha  splint 
over  the  shoulder,  before  the  recovery  of  the  patient  from  the  anaes- 
thetic allows  the  muscles  to  resume  their  spasmodic  contractions. 

Among  the  rarer  complications  of  dislocated  humerus  may  bo 
mentioned  rupture  of  the  axillarj'  artery,  of  which  a  case  is  related 
by  Dr.  R.  Adams.  It  was  recognised  by  the  diffused  aneurismal 
swelling  in  the  axilla,  and  absence  of  pulse  at  the  wrist.  After  the 
dislocation  was  reduced,  the  subclavian  arterj'  was  tied,  and  the 
patient  recovered.* 

Occasionally  both  humeri  are  dislocated  at  the  same  time.  A 
man  was  brought  recently  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  to  whom  this 
had  occurred  in  falling  into  a  cellar,  with  both  arms  stretched  out 
before  him. 

Dislocations  of  the  Ulna  and  Radius  at  the  EtbavD-'joint. 

Though  dislocation  of  the  humerus  rarely  occurs  before  the  age  of 
twenty,  the  bones  of  the  fore- arm  are  especially  liable  to  this  acci- 
dent in  cliildhood  and  youth.  More  than  one-half  of  the  cases  of 
dislocation  at  the  elbow,  in  the  statistical  table  at  p.  525,  occurred 


*  Cyclop,  Amt.  and  Phys,,  ait.  "  Shoulder,  Abnormal  Conditions  of,' 
p.  616. 
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in  boys  between  the  age  of  five  and  fifteen.  Of  tliirty-tliroe  cases 
obsened  by  Dr.  F.  H.  Hamilton,  nineteen  were  in  chilcb*en  under 
fourteen  years  of  age. 

ilalgaigne  eoncludes,  from  exj)eriments  upon  the  dead  subject, 
and  from  careful  examination  and  interrogation  of  [)atients  who 
have  met  witli  this  accident,  that  the  most  frequent  cause  of  nearly 
everj'  form  of  luxation  at  the  elbow-joint,  is  a  twist  given  to  the 
ulna,  which  brings  the  coronoid  process  successively  inwards,  down- 
wards and  backwards,  and  which  may  be  produced  by  a  fall  upon 
either  the  internal  border  of  the  fore-arm,  or  the  inner  side  of  the 
olecranon.  Other  authors  state  that  this  injuiy-  is  more  frequently 
occasioned  by  a  fall  in  which  the  palm  of  the  hand  comes  into 
violent  contact  with  the  ground,  so  tliat  the  fore-arm  is  driven 
directly  back  luidcr  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus. 

The  bones  may  be  displaced  backwards,  fonvards,  or  to  either 
side ;  besides  these,  there  may  be  intermediate  forms,  as  back- 
wards and  outwards,  backwards  and  inwards.  Each  form  may 
bo  incomplete,  or  complete ;  and  as  exceedingly  rare  varieties  may 
be  mentioned,  dislocation  of  the  uhia  alone  backwards,  the  radius 
remaining  in  its  normal  situation,  and  a  dislocation  of  both  idna 
and  radius,  in  which  the  former  is  displaced  backwards  and  tlie 
latter  forwards,  with  reference  to  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus. 
There  may  also  be  the  complication  of  fracture  of  the  olecranon  or 
coronoid  process  of  the  ulna,  of  either  of  the  condyles  of  the  hu- 
merus, or  of  the  head  of  the  radius,  or  tlie  dislocation  may  be 
compound.  Much  swellhig  of  the  arm  often  follows  these  acci- 
dents, frequently  masking  tlieir  special  characters,  and  rendering 
it  difficult  to  establish  an  accurate  diagnosis. 

Tlie  oidy  one  of  the  above-named  varieties  which  is  at  all  com- 
mon, is  dislocation  of  both  bones  of  the  foreHzrm  Itachcards.  When 
this  is  complete,  the  coronoid  process  (if  not  fractured)  is  lodged  in 
die  olecranon  fossa  of  the  hiunerus.  According  to  Malgaigne,  this 
condition  is  not  so  common  as  the  incomplete  form,  in  which  the 
process  rests  upon  the  trochlea  of  the  humerus.  The  radius  almost 
always  maintains  its  relative  position  to  the  ulna,  being  held  by  the 
orbicular  ligament,  Tlie  anterior  and  two  lateral  ligaments  of  the 
elbow-joint  are  generally  torn. 

Tlio  following  symptoms  accompany  dislocation  backwards, 
when  in  its  most  complete  and  characteristic  form.  The  whole 
arm  appears  shortened.  The  fore-arm  is  slightly  flexed  and  pro- 
nated ;  it  can  bo  moved  &om  side  to  side  upon  the  humerus  if  that 
bone  be  fixed.     Tlie  elbow  exhibits  a  marked  deformity,  being  in- 
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creased  in  its  antero-posterior  diameter.  The  olecranon  is  carried 
backwards  and  upwards,  so  that  its  point  is  above  the  condyles  of 
the  humerus ;  the  tendon  of  the  triceps  attached  to  it  is  rendered 
very  prominent.  On  the  external  side  the  head  of  the  radius^ 
carried  entirely  behind  the  humerus,  can  be  recognised  rolling 
u}X)n  the  ulna  when  the  hand  is  rotated.  Anteriorly  the  lower  end 
of  the  humerus  forms  a  prominence,  over  which  the  tendons  of  the 
biceps  and  of  the  brachialis  anticus  muscle  are  stretched. 

The  various  lateral  displacements  may  readily  be  recognised  by 
the  deformity  of  the  elbow  occasioned  by  the  new  relations  of  the 
bones  to  each  other.  Dislocation  outwards  is  much  more  frequent 
than  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Tlie  luxation  fojicards  is  extremely  rare,  and  yet  it  lias  been 
met  with,  both  in  tlie  incomplete  and  complete  form ;  in  the  former 
the  siunmit  of  the  olecranon  rests  against  the  inferior  part  of  the 
trochlea  of  tlie  hmnerus,  and  the  radius  is  below  and  somewhat 
separated  from  the  external  condyle ;  tlie  prominence  of  the  ole- 
cranon posteriorly  has  disappeared,  and  on  each  side  tlie  condyles 
of  the  humerus  are  unusually  prominent,  with  a  depression  below 
them ;  the  ann  is  elongated.  In  the  complete  dislocation  all  the 
above  characters  are  present  in  a  more  marked  degree. 

Treatment  The  reduction  of  dislocations  at  the  elbow-joint  is 
not  generally  attended  with  much  difficulty,  and,  with  slight  modi- 
fications, wliich  will  readily  suggest  themselves  to  the  Surgeon  upon 
consideration  of  the  anatomy  of  the  joint,  is  conducted  on  the  same 
principle  for  all  the  varieties.  The  method  recommended  by  Sir 
A.  Cooper,  and  which  is  generally  adopted,  is  as  follows:  the 
patient  sits  upon  a  chair,  and  the  Surgeon,  resting  his  foot  upon 
the  edge  of  tlie  seat,  places  his  knee  upon  the  inner  side  of  tlie 
elbow-joint,  wliilo  he  grasps  the  wrist  with  his  hands;  he  then 
bends  the  elbow  slowly,  but  forcibly,  at  the  same  time  pressing 
with  his  knee  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  ulna  and  radius,  so  as  to 
disengage  their  articular  surfaces  from  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus. 
Tliis  metliod  has  the  advantage  of  not  requiring  an  assistant ;  but 
where  lielj)  can  be  procured,  extension  of  the  fore-arm  directly 
downwards,  as  advocated  by  Mr.  Skey,  is  to  be  preferred:  one 
person  holds  the  upper  arm,  while  one  or  more  pull  steadily  at  the 
^\Tist,  and  as  soon  as  the  coronoid  process  is  brought  below  the 
level  of  the  trochlea  of  the  humerus,  the  action  of  the  muscles  bear- 
ing upon  it,  causes  it  to  slip  up  into  its  natural  place.  The  after- 
treatment  consists  in  keeping  the  arm  in  the  bent  position  in  a 
sling  for  two  or  three  weeks,  adopting  the  usual  methods  for  pre- 
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venting  too  great  inflammatory  action ,  and  cautiously  commencing 
passive  motion  in  ten  or  fourteen  days.  If  as  much  as  a  month  or 
six  weeks  have  been  allowed  to  elapse  before  reduction ,  great  dif- 
ficulties will  bo  met  with.  There  are,  however,  cases  on  record  in 
which  it  has  been  successfully  perfonned  after  five  or  six  months. 
On  tlie  other  hand,  frequent  failures,  severe  accidents,  and  even 
death,  have  been  the  consequences  of  such  attempts. 

In  carnpound  dislocations  at  the  elbow-joint,  if  there  bo  extensive 
laceration  of  the  soft  parts,  with  lesion  of  the  great  vessels  and 
nerves  of  the  limb,  amputation  may  be  required.  In  most  cases, 
however,  it  will  be  only  necessary  to  enlarge  the  wound,  to  re- 
move the  articular  ends  of  the  bones,  and  trust  to  the  formation 
of  a  fibrous  joint.  Although  these  are  the  rules  for  the  treatment 
of  such  injuries  generally  laid  down  in  modem  surgical  works, 
there  are  certainly  cases  in  which  neither  of  the  above  proceedings 
are  nccessar}\  If  the  patient  is  of  healthy  constitution,  and  the 
external  wound  not  large,  nor  accompanied  by  any  great  amount 
of  contusion,  reduction  may  be  effected,  the  wound  closed,  and 
cold  water  or  other  antiphlogistics  assiduously  applied.  In  a  ease 
thus  treated  lately  under  my  care,  the  patient  (a  labouring  man, 
aet.  34)  had  fallen  from  a  height  of  twenty  feet  upon  a  boarded 
floor.  Tlie  bones  of  the  left  fore- arm  were  dislocated  backwards 
and  outwards,  and  there  was  a  wound  between  the  olecranon  and 
the  internal  condyle  sufficiently  large  to  admit  the  finger  into  the 
joint,  and  through  which  a  considerable  portion  of  the  cartilaginous 
surface  of  the  trochlea  of  the  humerus  could  be  distinctly  seen.  But 
little  inflammatory  action  took  place ;  the  wound  healed  rapidly ;  in 
a  fortnight  passive  motion  of  the  elbow  was  commenced,  and  in  less 
than  two  months  the  use  of  the  joint  was  perfectly  restored.*  For 
ftirther  observations  upon  the  treatment  of  injuries  of  the  elbow- 
joint  complicated  with  wound,  see  p.  522. 

Dislocations  of  the  Head  of  the  Radius, 

The  head  of  the  radius  is  sometimes  displaced  fix)m  its  connexions 
with  the  lesser  sigmoid  notch  of  the  uhia,  and  the  capitellum  of  tho 
humerus.  This  injury  usually  occm's  at  an  early  age,  and  has  been 
observed  even  in  very  young  infants.  The  causes  are,  either  a  fall 
in  which  the  palm  of  tho  hand,  coming  in  violent  contact  with  tho 
ground,  communicates  tho  shock  to  tho  radius  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  cause  tlie  upper  end  to  start  from  its  attachments,  or  a  fall  upon 


♦  See  Lancet,  1860,  vol.  ii.  p.  360. 
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tho  elbow  itself,  or  a  violent  pull  on  the  radius,  as  when  young 
children  are  suddenly  lifted  oflF  the  ground  by  the  hand. 

Tlie  head  of  the  radius  may  be  displaced*  in  either  of  three 
directions — forwards,  backwards,  and  outwards;  the  first  by  far 
the  most  common,  the  last  extremely  rare.  In  any  of  these  the 
displacement  may  be  complete  or  incomplete;  in  the  former  con- 
dition, the  orbicular  ligament  appears  always  to  be  ruptured;  in 
the  latter,  it  may  be  only  stretched. 

In  the  dislocation  forwards^  the  head  of  the  radius  lies  on  the 
front  of  the  external  condyle  of  the  humerus.  The  following  are 
the  most  characteristic  symptoms ;  the  fore-arm  is  fixed  in  a  slightly 
flexed  state,  either  prone  or  midway  between  supination  and  pro- 
nation. Bending  of  the  elbow  is  prevented  by  the  head  of  the 
radius  coming  in  contact  with  the  front  of  the  humerus,  and  com- 
plete extension  causes  pain.  The  head  can  be  defined  in  its  new 
position,  and  when  the  hand  is  rotated,  it  will  be  felt  to  move.  The 
whole  fore-arm  has  a  peculiar  and  characteristic  twist,  occasioned 
by  the  altered  situation  of  the  upper  end  of  the  radius. 

Dislocations  backwards,  or  outwards,  are  distinguished  by  the 
head  of  the  bone  being  felt  subcutaneously  in  these  positions.  They 
are  often  accompanied  by  fracture  of  the  external  condyle. 

Treatment  Whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  displacement,  direct 
extension  from  the  hand  will  be  found  the  most  efficient  means  of 
reduction,  combined,  if  necessary,  with  pressure  by  the  fingers  upon 
the  projecting  head  of  the  bone  in  the  required  direction.  The  arm 
should  then  be  put  up  in  a  gutta-percha  splint.  If,  in  consequence 
of  the  ruptiure  of  the  annular  ligament,  there  is  difficulty  in  main- 
taining the  head  of  the  radius  in  its  place,  a  firm  pad  must  be 
fixed  upon  it.  Ailer  dislocation  forwards,  caution  must  be  used  in 
straightening  the  arm  for  the  first  time ;  for  if  the  ligaments  are  not 
perfectly  united,  tho  action  of  the  biceps  upon  the  radius  may  re- 
produce the  displacement. 

Dislocation  of  the  Lower  Knd  of  the  Radius  from  the  Vina. 

Sir  A.  Cooper,  Malgaigne,  and  Hamilton,  describe  this  injury 
as  a  dislocation  of  the  lower  end  of  the  ulna  from  the  radius ;  but, 
following  tlio  analogy  of  the  nomenclature  commonly  received  in 
other  cases,  it  is  preferable  to  call  it,  with  Desault  and  Skey,  a  dis- 
location of  the  radius.  The  ulna  is  the  fixed  bone,  the  radius  moves 
upon  it ;  and  it  is  by  an  abnormal  increase  of  the  natural  motion  of 
this  bone  that  the  displacement  is  produced.  It  may  be  caused  by 
any  injury  which  produces  excessive  pronation  or  supination  of  the 
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hand ;  in  the  former  case,  the  radius  is  dislocated  forwards,  the 
hand  accompanies  it,  and  the  lower  end  of  tlie  uhia  projects  pro- 
minently backwards  beneath  the  intesounent:  this  is  rather  the 
more  conmion  of  the  t^vo ;  in  the  other  the  {)osition  of  the  bones  k 
reversed.  Tliis  luxation  is  not  unfrequentl y  accompanied  by  fracture 
of  the  radiiLs,  and  cases  are  recorded  in  which  the  st}*loid  process  of 
the  ulna  has  been  thrust  completely  tlu-ough  the  skin. 

In  whichever  direction  the  dislocation  has  taken  place,  it  is  to  l)c 
reduced  by  extending  the  hand,  and  pressing  the  radius  and  idna 
into  their  natural  relations  to  each  other.  Thev  must  tlien  l)e 
retained  by  a  compress,  and  straight  splints  should  be  applied  for 
a  time  to  the  dorsal  and  palmiu:  siu^accs  of  the  wrist. 

Dislocations  at  the  Wrist. 

Dislocation  of  the  hand  from  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  and 
ulna,  though  described  by  all  surgical  authors,  from  the  time  of 
Hippocrates  till  the  commencement  of  the  present  centurj-,  as  of 
frequent  occurrence,  is  now  known  to  be  an  extremely  rare  injur}'. 
Fractures  of  the  inferior  extremities  of  the  bones  of  the  fore-ami 
were  generally  mistaken  for  it,  an  error  which  was  pointed  out  first 
by  Poutcau,  but  more  fully  by  Dupujireii.  "When  it  does  occur, 
it  is  usually  compound,  or  is  associated  with  fracture  of  some 
portion  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  or  ulna.  A  fall  upon  the 
hand  is  the  common  cause  of  this  injury-. 

The  displacement  may  be  in  either  of  two  directions,  backwards 
or  forwards.  In  the  dislocation  hackwardsj  the  whole  hand  is  placed 
on  a  plane  posterior  to  the  fore-arm ;  the  upper  end  of  the  carpus 
forms  a  prominence  on  the  dorsum  of  the  \mst,  and  the  lower  end 
of  the  radius  and  ulna  project  on  the  palmar  surface.  Tlie  cliief 
diagnostic  mark  beti;\*ecn  tliis  injury  and  fracture  of  the  lower  ends 
of  both  bones  of  the  fore-arm  is  derived  from  carefully  noting  the 
position  of  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius  and  ulna,  which  in  the 
one  case  will  remain  witli  the  fore-arm,  and  in  the  other  be  carried 
backwards  with  the  hand.  Measurement  also  along  tiio  back  of  tlie 
hand,  from  the  upper  part  of  the  carpal  projection  to  the  end  of  the 
middle  metacarpal  bone,  in  dislocation  will  give  only  the  length  of 
the  carpus  and  metacarpus  of  the  opposite  side,  while  in  fracture 
there  will  be  at  least  an  additional  half-inch  belonging  to  the  sepa- 
rated fragments  of  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm.  Now  that  tlie  patho- 
logy and  symptoms  of  fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  alone 
are  so  well  understood,  there  vnM  be  no  probability  of  its  ever  being 
confounded  with  a  luxation  of  the  cari)us.     (See  pp.  552  ct  sqq.) 
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In  didocation  forwards  the  hand  is  displaced  to  the  palmar  side, 
and  tlie  inferior  extremities  of  the  radius  and  ulna  form  a  weU- 
markcd  projection  upon  the  dorsum.  Tliis  accident  is  one  of  ex- 
cessivdy  rai*e  occiuronce,  although  in  the  malformations  known  as 
"  congenital  dislocations"  of  the  wrist,  the  displacement  is  far  more 
fi'equently  in  this  direction  than  in  the  other. 

I'reatmenU  Reduction  is  effected  by  simple  extension,  aided  by 
pressure  upon  the  carpus  in  the  required  direction.  Tlie  hand 
should  tlien  bo  suspended  in  a  sling  until  the  ruptured  ligaments 
have  reunited ;  splints  may  be  used  if  there  is  any  difficulty  in 
i*etaining  the  bones  in  good  position. 

Dislocations  of  the  Bones  of  the  Carpus. 

Tlie  head  of  tlie  os  magnum  occasionally  suffers  a  pai*tial  lux- 
ation from  the  cavity  formed  for  it  by  the  scaphoid  and  semilunar 
bones.  This  is  caused  by  violent  flexion  of  the  wrist,  as  in  a  fall 
upon  the  back  of  the  hand.  The  unnatural  projection  on  tlie  dorsum 
of  tlie  carpus  is  easily  recognised,  and  the  bone  may  be  pressed  back 
into  place,  though  it  is  retained  with  difficulty.  A  fiiin  compress 
must  be  worn  over  it  for  some  time. 

Similai'  dislocations  of  some  of  the  other  carpal  bones  have  been 
met  with.  Erichsen  records  cases  of  this  injur}'  to  the  semilmiar 
and  to  the  pisiform  bone.  The  latter  "  was  displaced  by  an  effort 
to  lift  a  hea\y  weight,  and  drawn  up  the  arm  to  a  distance  of  nearly 
an  inch  by  the  flexor  carpi  idnaris."* 

In  the  museum  of  St.  George's  Hospital  is  a  curious  specimen 
of  compound  dislocation  of  the  semilimar  bones  of  both  sides,  occa- 
sioned by  a  fall  uix)n  the  hands  from  a  great  height.  Tlie  bones 
were  completely  forced  from  tlieir  situation,  tlirough  a  wound  on 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  wrist,  one  of  them  merely  hanging  by  a 
small  shred  of  ligament. 

A  case  is  re])orted  by  Maisonneuvo  of  simple  dislocation  back- 
wards of  tlie  second  row  of  carpal  bones  from  the  first,  caused  by 
a  fall  from  a  height  of  forty  feet  Tlie  nature  of  the  injury  was 
verified  by  dissection,  t 

Dislocations  of  tlie  Tliumh. 

Dislocations  of  the  bones  which  compose  this  member  are  by  no 
means  unfrequent,  as  it  is  much  ex]X)sed  to  injurj'  in  falls  upon  the 
hand.     They  may  take  place  at  either  of  its  three  articulations,  and 
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be  citlicr  backwards  or  fonvards,  the  former  being  bj  far  the  mofi>t 
common. 

1.  Dislocation  of  Hie.  first  hone  of  the  thumb  i^nietacarpaT)  frofn  tJte 
08  trapezium.  This  is  less  common  than  that  of  either  of  the  other 
bones;  it  lias  been  met  with  in  both  directions^  and  has  generally 
been  reduced  without  much  difficulty  by  simple  extension,  thou^ 
splints  are  sometimes  required  to  maintain  the  bone  in  )x>sition.  It 
may  bo  mentioned  here  tliat  a  very  few  cases  are  on  record  of  a 
partial  luxation  backwards  of  the  proximal  ends  of  somo  of  the 
other  metacarpal  bones.  F.  H.  Hamilton  met  with  two;  both 
produced  in  striking  a  blow  with  the  clenched  fist,  and  in  each  of 
which  the  bones  corres|)onding  to  the  index  and  middle  fingers 
were  affected.* 

2.  Didocation  of  tlie  first  p/talarus  from  Hie  metacarpal  bone. 
This  injury  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence ;  it  is  usually  in  the 
backward  direction,  t.  e.  the  proximal  end  of  the  first  phalanx  lies 
on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  distal  end  of  the  metacarpal  bone.  The 
deformity  of  the  articulation  is  so  well  marked,  that  the  diagnosis 
is  unattended  with  difficulty.  The  cause  is  generally  either  a  fall 
or  blow  upon  the  end  or  the  palmar  sur&ce  of  the  thumb. 

J'reatmenL  In  many  cases  reduction  is  efiected  without  any 
great  difficulty,  either  by  seizing  the  phalanx  with  the  thumb  and 
finger  and  making  extension,  or  by  forcibly  bending  it  backwards 
and  pressing  upon  the  displaced  extremity  with  the  thumbs,  while 
the  flexor  brevis  pollicis  is  relaxed  by  flexing  the  metacarpal  bone 
as  much  as  possible  into  the  palm.  If  these  methods  do  not  suffice, 
greater  extending  power  may  be  gained  by  fixing  a  piece  of  tape 
or  strong  twine  round  the  phalanx,  by  a  dove-hitch  knot,  a  wetted 
bandage  or  strip  of  adhesive  plaster  having  been  previously  applied 
to  protect  the  skin. 

Afler  a  fair  trial  of  all  the  above  measures,  reduction  has  still 
been  unaccomplished  in  so  many  cases,  that  both  the  cause  of  the 
difficulty  and  the  means  by  which  it  ought  to  be  overcome,  have 
become  a  standard  subject  for  research  and  speculation  among 
Surgeons  of  all  countries.  It  will  suffice  here  to  say  that,  although 
much  difference  of  opinion  has  certainly  existed  upon  this  point, 
the  majority  of  writers  have  agreed  that  tlie  flexor  brevis  pollicis 
muscle  is  in  some  way  the  chief  obstacle  to  reduction.  Dissection 
of  dislocations  artificially  produced  on  the  dead  subject,  shows  that 
when  the  phalanx  is  completely  carried  on  to  the  dorsal  surface  of 
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the  metacarpal  bone,  the  two  attachments  of  the  flexor  brevis,  with 
their  contained  sesamoid  bones,  slip  over  its  wide  head,  and  tightly 
embrace  its  neck.  It  is  evident  that  the  bone  can  only  be  dis- 
engaged from  this  situation  with  difficulty.  The  only  successful 
way  liitherto  devised  to  overcome  this,  is  the  subcutaneous  section 
of  one,  or  even  both  of  the  tendons  of  the  muscle.  The  cause  of 
occasional  failure  of  even  this  somewhat  severe  proceeding  is,  I 
believe,  the  difficulty  of  effecting  a  complete  division  of  all  tne 
opposing  fibres.  I  have  found,  in  the  dead  subject,  that  a  division 
of  the  fascia  which  connects  together  the  two  sesamoid  bones,  by 
allowing  the  tendons  to  separate  from  each  other,  quite  up  to  their 
insertion,  materially  facilitates  reduction,  without  resorting  to  the 
section  of  the  muscle  itself;  but  I  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity 
of  trying  this  on  the  living.  Dr.  Humphry,  also  on  anatomical 
grounds,  recommends  an  endeavour  to  draw  the  sesamoid  bones 
forwards,  by  means  of  blimt  hooks  inserted  through  an  incision 
in  tlie  skin.* 

In  dislocation  of  the  first  phalanx  forwards,  reduction  has 
always  been  easily  accomplished,  generally  by  forcibly  flexing  the 
thumb  towards  the  palm. 

3.  Dislocaticni  of  the  ungual  phalanx*  In  this  case  the  prin- 
cipal obstacle  to  reduction  is  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  firm  hold 
of  the  small  displaced  bone.  Pressing  its  projecting  proximal  ex- 
tremity forwards  with  the  two  thumbs  will  often  reduce  it,  or  the 
tape  may  be  applied  immediately  above  it,  and  then  extension 
made,  or  it  may  sometimes  be  returned  to  its  place  by  forcible 
flexion.  Hamilton  recommends  ^^  forced  dorsal  flexion  in  the  case 
of  the  backward  luxation,  and  forced  palmar  flexion  in  the  case  of 
the  forward  dislocation." 

Didocations  of  th^  phalanges  of  the  fingers  occur  less  fi^uently 
than  those  of  the  thumb.  They  are  usually  in  the  backward  direc- 
tion, owing  to  the  mode  in  which  the  force  is  applied  in  fidling  on 
the  end  of  one  of  the  fingers,  the  most  common  cause  of  these 
accidents.  The  nature  of  the  injury  is  readily  recognised,  and  the 
reduction  effected  by  simple  extension  applied  in  the  manner  recom- 
mended for  dislocation  of  the  phalanges  of  the  thumb. 

W.  H.  FLOWER. 


*  On  the  Human  Skeleton,  1858,  p.  435. 
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fY^HE  seriousness  of  a.  lesion  will  depend  partly  on  its  nature. 
-1-  partly  on  its  extent,  and  partly  on  its  louality :  in  the  latter 
respect,  injuries  of  the  extremities  must  rank  in  importance  after 
those  of  the  head  and  trunk,  and  lesions  of  the  upper  extremity 
after  those  of  the  lower. 

The  circumstances  which  render  an  injury  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremity more  serioun  than  a  similar  one  in  the  upper,  arc  the 
greater  size  of  the  hmb,  and  its  greater  distance  ftom  the  centre  of 
tho  circulation ;  so  that  although  the  mischief  to  be  repaired  » 
greater,  the  power  to  i-epair  it  is  loss :  this  is  strikingly  illustrated 
in  lacerated  and  contused  wounds  of  the  foot,  and  in  compound 
fractures  of  tlie  leg,  wiiich  arc  more  prone  to  terminate  in  morti- 
tication  than  similar  injuries  of  tho  hand  or  fore-arm.  The  sus- 
pension of  the  locomotive  functions  entailed  by  injuries  to  this 
part  of  tho  body,  must  also  exert  some  influenco  on  the  circulation, 
and  a  rotardative  efi'oct  on  the  cure ;  wlille  the  comfort  and  occu- 
pations of  a  patient  are  more  seriously  interfered  wilh  than  they 
would  he  by  a  corresponding  accident  to  the  upper  extremity. 

CoSTLIi^IONS. 

Those  may  be  considered  as  tlicy  affect  the  soft  parta  only ;  as 
they  aftiect  tho  bones ;  or  as  they  affect  both  soft  and  hard  tissues. 

Coiitiulmit  of  the  »qft  jiartt.  If  the  skin  and  sulvcutaneous 
tissues  are  alone  bruised,  tlie  symptoms  and  treatment  will  bo  tho 
same  as  in  similar  injuries  to  these  tissues  clscwhore ;  but  when  the 
contusion  affects  the  deeper  textures,  as  the  muscles,  H_\iuptouia 
may  arise  i-esembling  those  of  accidents  of  a  totally  different  n*- 
turo.  This  happens  especially  when  tlio  muscles  which  surround 
the  large  joints  of  the  shoulder  or  hip  are  injured,  which  ai-e  liable 
to  bo  confounded  with  fracture  or  dislocation  in  tlie  neighbourhood 
of  those  joints.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  contusions  about  tho 
hip  have  not  only  been  mistaken  for  fracture  of  the  cenix  femoris, 
but  have  been  paraded  as  examples  of  bony  tmion  having  token 
place  without  shortening   of  tlie  limb.      A  case  recorded  in  tho 
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GazetU  d^B  Hopitmury  torn,  ix.,  is  probably  one  of  tlicso.  Tlio  pa- 
tient was  a  female,  64  years  of  age,  who  was  supposed  to  have  an 
intracapsular  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  and  was  treated 
for  that  injury ;  but  was  discharged  at  the  end  of  a  month  per- 
fectly cured,  and  without  lameness.  A  somewhat  similar  case  came 
under  my  notice  about  two  years  ago,  in  which  a  like  mistake  had 
evidently  been  made.  Tlie  patient  was  a  young  man,  twenty-four 
years  of  age,  who  was  stated  to  have  had  impacted  fracture  of  the 
neck  of  the  femur ;  the  symptoms  immediately  after  the  accident 
were,  it  was  said,  eversion,  and  shortening  of  the  limb;  though  it 
was  admitted  no  crepitus  coidd  be  felt  He  was  confined  to  bed 
for  a  month,  and  a  Listen's  splint  kept  on ;  at  the  end  of  this  time 
both  thighs  were  of  equal  length,  and  perfectly  symmetrical,  volun- 
tary movements  of  the  limb  were  perfect,  and  executed  with  great 
force  and  vigour.  Tlie  treatment  of  these  muscular  contusions  con- 
sists in  absolute  rest  of  the  part  in  the  first  instance,  and  friction  of 
the  surface  subsequently. 

ContuHions  of  Inme  are  far  more  serious  than  bruises  of  the 
soft  parts,  owing  to  the  possibility  of  inflammation  being  set  up, 
with  all  its  consequences — suppuration,  caries,  necrosis.  A  blow  on 
the  shin  may  be  followed  by  necrosis  of  the  part  struck,  or  of  the  en- 
tire shaft  of  the  tibia ;  a  fall  on  the  trochanter,  though  not  severe,  is 
often  sufficient,  in  scrofulous  children,  to  set  up  destructive  disease 
in  the  hip-joint;  while  a  similar  accident  happening  to  the  aged 
is  not  uiifrequently  followed  by  shortening  and  eversion  of  the 
limb,  the  result  probably  of  the  contusion,  and  subsequent  inter- 
stitial absorption  of  the  cancellous  tissue  of  the  neck  of  the  femur. 

Contu axons  involving  all  the  etmctures  of  tlie  limb  are  usually  of 
so  severe  a  character  as  to  destroy  the  vitality  of  sevend  of  its 
structures;  and  in  the  treatment  of  such  cases  it  becomes  a  pri- 
mary consideration  how  fai*  the  efforts  of  nature  are  competent  to 
repair  the  mischic^f ;  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  we  have  to 
deal,  not  merely  with  a  contusion,  but  with  an  injury  which  must 
before  long  become  an  open  sloughing  wound,  endangering  both 
the  limb  and  the  life  of  the  patient  It  is  necessar}',  therefore,  to 
decide  at  once  on  the  course  to  1x3  adopted ;  whether  the  extent  of 
the  injury,  and  the  age  and  constitution  of  the  patient,  are  such  as 
to  warrant  an  attempt  to  save  the  limb,  or  whether  the  opposite 
conditions  call  for  amputation.  In  the  majority  of  such  cases,  am- 
I)utati(m  is  the  only  reme<ly ;  and  it  should  bo  carried  into  execu- 
tion before  the  constitutional  irritation,  which  is  siuro  to  follow,  has 
made  its  appearance. 


INJURIES  OF  THE  LOWER  EXTREMITY. 


THE  seriotisness  of  a  losiua  nill  dopoud  partly  on  its  nattue, 
partly  on  its  extent,  and  partly  on  its  locality :  tn  the  latter 
respect,  injuries  of  the  extromities  must  rank  in  importance  after 
thoBe  of  the  head  and  trunk,  and  lesions  of  the  upper  estremitr 
aft^r  those  of  the  lower. 

The  Gircamatanccs  wliieli  render  an  injurj-  of  the  lower  ex- 
tromity  more  serious  than  a  similar  one  in  the  up]>er,  arc  tlm 
groutor  size  of  tho  limb,  and  its  greater  distance  from  tJie  centre  of 
the  circulation ;  so  that  although  tlie  mischief  to  bo  repaired  is 
greater,  the  power  to  repair  it  is  loss :  this  is  Btrikingly  illustrated 
in  lacerated  and  contused  woimds  of  the  foot,  and  in  eompoond 
fractures  of  the  leg,  which  are  more  prone  to  terminate  in  inorti- 
fieation  than  Bimilar  injuries  of  the  hand  or  fore-arm.  The  su* 
)>ension  of  the  locomotive  func-tious  entailed  by  injuries  to  this 
]iart  of  the  body,  must  also  csert  some  inflnencc  on  tho  eirculatiuR, 
iujd  a  retaivlativo  effect  on  the  euro ;  while  the  comfort  and  ooeu- 
pations  of  a  patient  are  more  seriously  interfered  with  than  tbey 
would  bo  by  a  corresponding  aecident  to  the  upper  extremitj'. 

C'o^■T^.■s!OKs. 

Those  may  he  eonsidercd  as  thoj'  affect  the  soft  [larts  only ;  as 
they  affect  the  bones ;  or  as  they  affect  both  soft  and  hard  tissut^ 

Cotitng'ums  of  the  eofi  jtarti.  If  tho  skin  and  subeutaneons 
tissues  are  alone  bruised,  tlie  symptoms  and  treatment  >vill  be  the 
same  as  in  similar  injuries  to  these  tlssuos  elsewhere ;  but  wheii  thai 
contusion  nftects  tho  deeper  tcxtiu^s,  as  tho  muscles,  »iyiiiptoi 
may  arise  i-csembling  those  of  accidents  of  a  totally  different  na- 
ture. This  happens  especially  when  tlio  muscles  nhich  surround 
Uie  largo  joints  of  the  ahouldcr  or  hip  are  injimMl,  whicJi  ai-o  linbh' 
to  be  eonfonnded  with  fraetiu-e  or  dislocation  in  tlio  ncighhoorhood 
of  those  joints.  Tliere  can  be  little  doubt  that  contusions  about  tho 
hip  have  not  only  been  mistaken  for  fracture  of  tho  eor\-i.\  fomoris, 
hut  have  been  paraded  as  examples  of  tony  union  having  takcii 
place  without  shortening  of  Uio  limb.     A  ease  recorded  in  tliO 
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Gazette  (hs  Ilupitauj*^  toni.  ix.,  is  probably  oiio  of  thcso.  Tlio  pa- 
tient was  a  female,  64  years  of  age,  who  was  supposed  to  have  an 
intracapsular  fractui'o  of  the  neck  of  the  femiu*,  and  was  treated 
for  tliat  injury ;  but  was  dischai'ged  at  the  end  of  a  month  per- 
fectly cured,  and  without  lameness.  A  somewhat  similar  case  came 
under  my  notice  about  two  years  ago,  in  which  a  like  mistake  had 
evidently  been  made.  The  patient  was  a  young  man,  twenty-four 
years  of  age,  who  was  stated  to  have  had  impacted  fracture  of  the 
neck  of  the  femur ;  the  symptoms  immediately  after  the  accident 
were,  it  was  said,  everaion,  and  shortening  of  the  limb;  though  it 
was  admitted  no  crepitus  coidd  be  felt  He  was  confined  to  bed 
for  a  month,  and  a  Listen's  splint  kept  on ;  at  the  end  of  this  time 
both  thighs  were  of  equal  lengtli,  and  perfectly  symmetrical,  volun- 
tary movements  of  the  limb  were  perfect,  and  executed  with  great 
force  and  vigour.  The  treatment  of  these  muscular  contusions  con- 
sist*** in  absolute  rest  of  tlie  part  in  the  first  instance,  and  friction  of 
the  surface  subsequently. 

Contusions  of  hone  are  far  more  serious  than  bruises  of  the 
soft  ])arts,  owing  to  the  possibility  of  inflammation  being  set  up, 
with  all  its  consequences — suppuration,  caries,  necrosis.  A  blow  on 
the  sliin  may  be  followed  by  necrosis  of  the  part  struck,  or  of  the  en- 
tire shaft  of  the  tibia ;  a  fall  on  the  trochanter,  though  not  severe,  is 
often  sufficient,  in  scrofulous  children,  to  set  up  destructive  disease 
ill  the  hip-joint;  while  a  similar  accident  happening  to  the  aged 
is  not  unlrequontly  followed  by  shortening  and  evcrsion  of  the 
limb,  the  result  probably  of  the  contusion,  and  subsequent  inter- 
stitial absorption  of  the  cancellous  tissue  of  the  neck  of  the  femur. 

Cofitusions  invohing  all  the  structures  of  (lie  limb  are  usually  of 
so  severe  a  character  as  to  destroy  the  vitality  of  several  of  its 
stnictures;  and  in  the  treatment  of  such  cases  it  becomes  a  pri- 
mary consideration  how  far  the  efforts  of  nature  are  competent  to 
repair  the  mischief;  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  we  have  to 
deal,  not  merely  with  a  contusion,  but  with  an  injury  which  must 
before  long  become  an  open  sloughing  wound,  endangering  both 
the  limb  and  the  life  of  the  patient  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to 
decide  at  once  on  the  course  to  be  adopted ;  whether  the  extent  of 
the  injury,  and  the  age  and  constitution  of  the  patient,  are  such  as 
to  warrant  an  attempt  to  save  the  limb,  or  whether  the  opposite 
conditions  call  for  amputation.  In  the  majority  of  such  cases,  am- 
j)utation  is  the  only  remedy ;  and  it  should  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion before  the  constitutional  irritation,  which  is  sure  to  follow,  has 
made  its  appearance. 


s 
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Wounds. 

There  are  certain  circamstaneefl,  dependent  on  locality',  which 
influence  all  wounds  inflicted  on  this  part  of  the  body.  Among 
those  tending  to  an  unfavourable  issue,  are — 1st,  the  size  of  the 
parts  wounded,  which  is  more  particularly  seen  in  wounds  of  the 
blood-vessels  and  joints ;  2dly,  the  dependent  position  of  the  limb, 
so  that  even  trifling  wounds  heal  less  readily  than  they  would  do 
elsewhere ;  and  lastly,  the  distance  of  its  extreme  parts  firom  the 
centre  of  the  circulation  renders  them,  when  injured,  more  prone  to 
become  gangrenous.  On  the  contrary,  the  facility  with  which  the 
limb  may  be  placed  in  any  position,  or  encircled  by  a  ligature,  for 
the  purpose  of  either  preventing  absoqition  fix)m  a  poisoned  wound, 
or  arresting  haemorrhage,  and  the  ease  with  which  most  of  its 
vessels  may  be  secured  when  woimded,  are  so  many  circumstances 
which  stand  in  favourable  contrast  with  wounds  inflicted  on  the 
head  or  trunk. 

Contused  and  lacerated  wounds  of  the  lower  extremitv  most 
frequently  occur  in  connexion  with  fractures  and  gun-shot  wounds, 
and  are  treated  of  respectively  under  iliose  heads.  When  produced 
by  other  causes,  and  unaccompanied  by  fracture,  the  only  respect 
in  which  the  treatment  would  differ  from  similar  wounds  in  other 
parts  of  the  body,  consists  in  the  necessity  of  absolute  rest  of  the 
limb  during  the  greater  part  of  the  treatment.  Incised  wounds  of 
the  lower  extremity,  except  when  made  surgically,  are  not  of  very 
frequent  occurrence  in  civil  practice;  and,  when  met  with,  are 
generally  found  to  have  resulted  from  some  accident  in  the  use  of 
tlie  tools  employed  in  certain  trades.  Thus  the  knee-joint  may  bo 
opened  by  the  slipping  of  a  knife  in  cutting  leather  or  wood  placed 
between  the  patient's  knees ;  the  femoral  artery  may  also  be  wounded 
in  a  like  manner ;  and  death  has  been  known  to  result  from  a  wound 
of  tliis  vessel  by  the  breaking  of  a  wine-bottle  held  between  the 
tliighs  while  drawing  the  cork.  Ugly  flesh-wounds  are  sometimes 
produced  by  the  scj'the  in  mowing.  None  of  these,  however,  re- 
quire any  special  treatment  which  is  not  laid  down  under  the  head 
of  Wounds  of  Joints  and  Wounds  of  Arteries.  Punctured 
wounds  of  the  lower  extremify  have  been  obsen^ed  to  be  more  danger- 
ous when  affecting  the  solo  of  the  foot  than  either  the  leg  or  the  thigh ; 
thus  darning-needles,  crochet-needles,  &c.  are  not  unfi^uently  buried 
in  the  soft  parts  of  the  leg  and  thigh,  without  setting  up  any  mis* 
chief;  but  in  the  sole  of  tlie  foot  it  is  generally  otherwise.  Gross 
relates  tlie  case  of  a  boy,  nine  years  of  age,  who,  while  running 
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about  barefoot,  trod  upon  a  chicken-bone,  a  firagment  of  which 
nearly  an  inch  long  entered  the  sole  of  the  foot,  lodging  deeply  in 
the  substance  of  the  flexor  muscles,  in  contact  with  the  metatarsal 
bones.  Pain  and  swelling  followed ;  but  the  boy  walked  about  for 
upwards  of  a  fortnight.  Suddenly  symptoms  of  tetanus  came  on, 
and  though  every  eifort  was  made,  by  Professors  Gross  and  Parker, 
to  discover  the  foreign  body,  it  could  not  be  detected,  and  death 
followed  a  few  days  afterwards.* 

Sprains. 

Of  all  the  joints  of  the  body,  none  are  so  liable  to  these  acci- 
dents as  those  of  the  lower  extremify,  and,  of  them,  the  ankle  is  by 
far  the  most  frequently  affected.  This  is  sufficiently  accounted  for 
by  the  position  and  functions  of  this  joint,  the  small  size  of  its 
articular  surfaces,  the  great  weight  the  astragalas  has  to  support, 
and  the  unyielding  nature  of  the  lateral  ligaments.  This  natural 
tendency  is  probably  still  further  increased  by  the  modem  fashion 
of  wearing  liigh-  and  narrow-heeled  boots,  which,  by  diminishing 
the  base  of  support  for  the  body,  increases  the  tendency  of  the  foot 
to  become  inverted  or  everted.  The  symptoms  and  mode  of  occur- 
rence of  sprains  of  the  ankle  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following 
case.  A  gentleman,  hastening  to  a  stcam-boat,  was  running  rapidly 
down  some  steps  leading  to  the  river,  when  his  foot  became  sud- 
denly bent  inwards,  and  he  fell.  The  immediate  effects  of  the 
accident  were  severe  pain,  and  inability  to  bear  any  weight  on  the 
joint.  Subsequently,  swelling  of  the  ankle  took  place  ;  and  lastly, 
ecchymosis  made  its  appearance,  and  extended  upwards  and  back- 
wards on  the  outer  side  of  the  limb  as  high  as  the  calf. 

Tlie  situation  of  the  ecchymosis  will  generally  enable  ils  to  judge 
of  the  direction  in  which  the  force  was  applied ;  if  tlie  twist  of  the 
foot  was  inwards,  the  chief  injurj'  would  be  to  the  structures  on 
its  outer  side,  and  there  the  subsequent  ecchjnnosis  would  bo  most 
marked ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  bent  in  the  opposite  direction, 
the  reverse  would  be  the  case.  In  slight  sprains  of  the  ankle,  the 
ligaments  are  probably  only  stretched  or  slightly  lacerated ;  but  in 
more  severe  cases  they  may  be  completely  torn  through,  and  all  the 
soft,  structures  around  die  joint  more  or  less  injured.  Mr.  Wilson, 
in  his  Lectures  on  the  Bones  and  Joints,  states,  that  "  in  one  case, 
where  the  patient  died  fi^om  the  effects  of  the  injury  of  another  part, 
at  the   end  of  five  days,  I  foimd  the  capsular   ligament  of  the 


*  Gross,  System  of  Surgery,  vol.  i.  p.  378. 
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ankle-joint,  an<l  one  of  the  lateral  ligaments  binding  the  tibia  to 
the  foot,  lacerat(»d.  In  another  case,  I  have  found  the  ligaments 
thickened,  and  having  lost  much  of  their  pliability ;  and  in  some 
instances  more  vascular  than  usual,  and  evidently  in  a  state  of  in- 
flammation." 

Sprains  of  the  ankle  arc  sometimes  mistaken  for  fractures,  and 
the  latter  for  the  former ;  the  two  injuries  may  also  coexist.  If 
there  be  much  pain  and  swelling,  an  insufficient  examination  is 
sometimes  made,  and  thus  no  accurate  diagnosis  is  arrived  at; 
subsequently,  if  the  joint  l)e  slow  in  recovering,  as  is  generally  the 
case  in  severe  sprains  or  in  old  subjects,  patients  are  a[)t  to  believe 
that  a  bone  has  been  broken,  or  is  "out  of  place,"  which  their 
medical  attendant  has  failed  to  detect.  It  is  desirable,  therefore, 
in  all  cases  to  make  a  careful  examination  of  the  part  injured,  and 
to  ascertain  the  precise  nature  of  the  accident  at  the  first  visit; 
careful  manipulation  of  the  joint,  together  witli  passive  movements 
of  the  same  in  every  direction,  an  examination,  in  fact,  specially 
directed  to  the  detection  of  fracture,  will  seldom  fail  to  do  so,  should 
it  exist.  Afler  this,  slioidd  any  doubt  exist,  let  the  patient  have 
the  benefit  of  it,  and  let  the  case  be  treated  as  for  the  more  severe  in- 
jury, since  it  is  better  that  the  treatment  should  be  prolonged  than 
that  the  patient  should  be  maimed.  The  practice,  moreover,  lias 
this  advantage,  that  what  is  the  proper  treatment  for  a  fracture  is 
the  best  that  can  be  employed  for  a  sprain.  Sprains  of  the  knee 
are  by  nc^  means  uncxjmmon,  and  are  characterised  by  great  swelling 
from  the  effusion  of  fluid  within  the  joint  Sprains  of  the  hip  and 
other  joints  of  the  lower  extremity  are  less  common  than  those  of 
the  ankle  and  knee,  and  are  not  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  other 
accidents.  Tlie  fonner  may,  however,  resemble  incipient  liip-joint 
disease,  and  may,  indeed,  lead  to  its  occurrence ;  but  the  error  of 
diagnosis,  so  fiu*  as  regards  treatment,  is  not  of  practical  importance. 

In  reference  to  the  treatment  of  sprains  of  the  lower  extremity, 
it  must  bo  regulated  by  their  severity.  In  a  severe  sprain,  atten- 
ded with  much  pain  and  inflammation,  leeches  should  be  applied, 
followed  by  fomentations  of  water  as  hot  as  can  be  borne,  or  the 
application  of  a  large  hot  linseed-meal  poidtice.  If  the  ankle  bo 
the  joint  sprained,  a  piece  of  oil-silk,  or  gutta-percha  cloth,  may 
be  placed  outside  the  poultice,  and  the  limb  laid  on  a  soft  pillow ; 
the  ends  of  the  pillow  shoidd  then  bo  brought  together  by  two  or 
three  ])ieces  of  bandage  formed  into  slip-knots,  so  as  completely  to 
surround  and  envelop  the  limb,  which  must  be  raised  and  sup- 
ported.    In  slighter  cases,  rest,  position,  and  cold  lotions  are  often 
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sufficient,  and  also  more  gi'ateful  to  the  patient's  feelings  than  Avami 
applications.  In  all  cases,  light  pasteboard  splints  placed  on  the 
outer  and  inner  aspects  of  the  joint,  over  a  wet  bandage  previously 
made  to  encircle  it,  afford  support  to  tho  part,  prevent  motion,  and 
gi^e  a  sense  of  comfort  and  security  to  the  patient. 

Fractures. 

It  has  been  long  known  that  fractures  of  tho  limbs  are  of  more 
frequent  occurrence  than  those  of  tho  trunk,  but  whether  tho  upper 
or  lower  limbs  are  most  liable  to  these  accidents  is  a  point  not  so 
well  determined.  Of  1800  fractures  treated  at  tho  Pennsylvania 
Hospital  from  1715  to  1838,  901  were  of  tho  lower  extremity,  and 
572  of  the  upper.  Of  1572  fractures  at  the  Calcutta  Native  Hospi- 
tal from  1815  to  1837,  681  were  of  the  lower  extremity,  and  665  of 
the  upper.  Of  2328  fractures  collected  by  Malgaigne  from  the  regis- 
ters of  the  Hotel  Dieu  at  Paris,  1006  occurred  in  tho  lower  extremity, 
and  850  in  tho  upper ;  giving,  therefore,  out  of  the  total  number  of 
4675  fractures  of  the  extremities  treated  at  these  tlireo  institutions, 
a  majority  of  501  to  fractures  of  tho  lower.*  When  we  take  into 
consideration,  however,  tho  fact  tliat  many  patients  with  fracture 
of  the  upper  extremity  attend  only  as  casual  or  out-patients,  and  so 
escape  registration,  it  is  highly  probable  that  these  injuries  are 
quite  as  numerous,  if  not  more  so,  than  the  corresponding  ones  of 
the  lower  extremity.  Tliis  is  quite  bomo  out  by  tho  statistics  of 
fractures  collected  by  the  late  Mr.  Lonsdale,  at  the  Middlesex 
Hospital,  between  the  years  1831  and  1837.  During  this  period 
there  were  1901  fractures,  treated  either  as  in-  or  as  out-patients, 
and  of  this  number  only  516  were  of  the  lower  extremity,  and  764 
of  tho  upper,  f  Tlicse  figures  probably  indicate  more  correctly  than 
tho  others  the  relative  proportion  of  fractures  occurring  in  tho 
two  extremities. 

Fractures  of  tlie  Femur, 

These  fractures,  as  compared  with  iliose  of  the  other  bones  of  the 
skeleton,  stand  about  fiftli  in  the  order  of  frequency.  Tliey  may 
occur  in  any  part  of  the  bone,  though  fitictures  of  the  shaft  are  by 
far  the  most  common,  and  prevail  at  all  periods  of  life;  whereas 
fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  bone  aro  almost  peculiar  to  old  age :  tho 
former  occur  most  frequently  in  the  male  sex,  the  latter  are  slightly 
more  frequent  in  the  female. 


v'  Malgaigne,  Traite  des  Fractures  et  ihs  Luxatiom,  loin.  i. 
+  Lonsdale,  Practical  Treatise  on  Fractures. 
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Fraeturpii  nf  t/ie  turk  and  upper  part  of  thp  femtn'  may  take  place 
entirely  within  the  capsular  ligament  or  external  to  this  structure,  or 
they  may  bo  situated  pai-tly  ■\vithin  .and  partly  witJiout  tlie  ligament ; 
nr,  lastly,  they  may  t;ike  place  through  the  great  troclianter  only. 

Fractures  of.  tlix  7ieck  of  tlie  femur  teithm  the  cnpmilr  piveeni 
several  varieties,  both  as  regards  tlieir  situation  and  dii-ection.  The 
breach  of  continuity  may  take  place  close  to  tlic  head  of  the  bone, 
at  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  capsular  ligament,  or  at  any  lotcr- 
mediato  part;  it  may  bo  transverisc  In  direction,  mora  or  less  oblique, 
or  tnipacted,  tho  upper  end  of  tlio  lower  fragment  being  usuaDy 
forced  into  tho  cancelloui)  tissue  of  the  upper ;  or,  lastly,  there  may 
Ih)  a  mutual  impaction.  Tho  ccnical  ligament  may  also  present 
different  degrees  of  injurj-;  it  may  bo  partially  or  completely  torn 
through,  or,  what  is  more  rare,  not  torn  Ibrongh  at  all ;  but  how- 
ever alight  tho  injury  it  may  have  suffered,  some  blood  is  usnally 
[wurcd  into  the  joint,  and  more  or  less  inflammation  set  up  in  the 
sj-novial  membrane.  This  g^ves  rise  to  an  incrense<l  secretion  of 
fijTiovia,  mixed  with  flakes  of  lymph,  which  subsequently  beoomc» 
absorbetl,  and  the  fractured  surfaces  united  by  a  fibrous  or  fibro- 
cartilaginous tissue;  or  union  may  not  take  place  at  all.  One  of 
the  moat  important  facts  in  connexion  with  intracapsular  fraetoro 
is  its  non-union  by  bone ;  the  exceptions  to  this  are  so  rare  tliat 
thc3'  rathor  |)rovo  tlie  ndo  than  otherwise.  Sir  A.  Cooi>er,  who  first 
\winted  out  and  ftilly  established  this  fact,  does  not  deny  tlie  possi- 
bility of  bony  union ;  but  he  asserts  that  it  requires  such  a  com- 
bination of  favourable  circumstances  as  is  very  rarely  met  with; 
thus,  it  may  take  place  "  when  the  fracture  is  through  tho  bead  of 
the  bone,  with  no  sejiaration  of  tbo  fractured  ends ;  when  the  lione 
is  broken  wthout  its  periosteum  being  torn ;  «r  when  it  is  broken 
obliquely,  partly  witliin  and  partly  external  to  tho  capsular  liga- 
ment."" Tlie  two  principal  reasons  for  this  want  of  unioD  by  bono 
are,  first,  tho  difficulty  or  im|J08sibility  of  keeping  tho  fragments  in 
apposition  ;  and  secondly,  the  imi>erfect  nutrition  of  the  upper  frag- 
ment, owing  to  its  isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  bone :  to  these 
may  be  added,  tho  atrophy  of  the  ccrvbc,  and  the  genera!  want  of 
constitutional  vigour  which  always  accompanies  old  agp.  TIio 
clianges  which  are  met  with  in  the  Joint,  in  old-standing  easefl  of 
fracture  of  tlie  neck  of  the  bone,  are  very  various,  Ono  of  Ibe 
most  constant  is  a  great  thickening  and  condensation  of  the  capsular 
ligament,  with  occasionally  a  ileposit  of  osseous  matter  in  its  atmo- 


^  Sir  A.  Cooper  ON  DUtoeatiimt  aitd  Fraeturea  qf  the  Joint*.  fi\-  lftl3,p.  197. 
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tiire.  Tlie  synovial  incmbrano  also  exhibits  the  effects  of  mflamina- 
tion,  and  is  much  thickened ;  but  it  is  in  the  two  fragments  of  the 
bone  itself  that  tlie  most  remarkable  changes  are  obser\''ed.  Thus, 
the  upper  fragment,  which  remains  attached  to  the  acetabulum  by 
the  ligamentum  teres,  may  have  its  broken  surface  hollowed  out 
and  eburnated,  so  as  to  form  a  supplementary  socket,  in  which 
plays  the  rounded,  smootli,  eburnated,  but  shortened  stump  of  the 
lower  fragment,  the  two  fragments  having  thus  formed  a  false  joint 
of  the  true  ball-and-socket  type ;  or  the  two  surfaces  may  be  con- 
cavo-convex, and  so  adapted  to  each  other  as  to  admit  of  a  consider- 
able amoiuit  of  motion  between  them ;  or  the  fragments  may  be 
partially  united  by  elongated  bands,  which  allow  of  the  free  move- 
ment of  the  lower  fragment  Sometimes  all  movement  between 
the  fractured  surfaces  is  prevented  by  their  close  and  firm  union  by 
fibrous  tissue.  In  all  cases  absorption  takes  place,  generally  to  a 
considerable  extent,  in  one  or  both  fragments. 

The  immediate  causes  of  an  intracapsular  fracture  are  freciuently 
very  slight;  a  common  one  is  slipping  off  the  curb-stone.  Tlie 
sudden  jerk  breaks  the  neck  of  the  bone,  and  the  patient  falls  to  the 
ground;  the  fall  being,  according  to  Sir  A.  Cooper,  a  consequence 
of  the  fracture,  and  not  the  cause.  The  injury  may,  however,  ensue 
from  a  fall  on  the  groat  trochanter,  or  from  a  sudden  movement  of 
rotation  of  the  body  while  the  limb  is  prevented  moving  with  it. 
By  a  scries  of  experiments  made  by  M,  Rodet  on  the  os  femoris, 
nnd  on  plaster-casts  of  the  bone,  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
all  intracapsular  fractures  are  caused  by  a  force  acting  in  one  of 
tlie  following  directions.  1.  Vertically,  as  by  falls  on  the  feet,  e..  g. 
slipping  off  the  curb-stone ;  2.  in  an  antero-posterior  direction, 
either  by  blows  or  bv  a  forcible  rotation  of  tlie  bone  in  this  direc- 
tion ;  3.  in  a  postero-anterior  direction,  by  blows  or  forcible  rota- 
tion. But  this  gentleman  goes  even  further,  and  maintains  that 
not  only  the  seat,  but  the  direction  of  the  fracture  is  indicated  by 
the  direction  in  which  the  force  lias  acted.  Tlius,  a  force  acting 
vertically  will  produce  an  oblique  intracapsular  fracture;  a  force 
acting  from  before  backwards,  a  transverse  intracapsular  fracture ; 
one  from  behind  forwards,  a  fracture  partly  within  and  piuiily  with- 
out the  capsule ;  and  a  force  applied  transversely,  a  fracture  en- 
tirely without  the  (.•ai>side  ;  thus,  in  falls  directly  on  the  trochanter, 
the  fracture,  according  to  M.  Rodet,  is  always  without  tlie  capsule,* 
Malgaignc,  however,  observes  very  truly,  tliat  in  falls  on  the  side 


<:  VExperience,  U  mars  1844. 
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tlic  troelianter  is  rarely  struck  in  a  transverse  rlircction,  owing  to 
the  inclination  of  tlio  cen  ix  femoriH  backwurds,  as  well  a»  down- 
wards and  outwards ;  so  tliat,  in  point  of  fact,  it  would  be  tho 
anterior  edge  of  thiw  process  ^vliidi  wmild  bo  struck,  nud  tlm  direc- 
tion of  tho  force  would  be  from  before  backwards,  and  from  witlioat 
inwards. 

The  eases,  then,  of  intracajisnlar  fracture  from  falls  on  tlie 
trochanter  arc  ratlier  coufirinator)'  than  otiierwise  iif  the  tnitli  of 
M.  Hodot's  hypothesis. 

The  remote  or  preth"s]K)8ing  causes  of  frncturo  of  the  cwrix 
femoris,  and  tlic  connexion  of  tho  accident  with  old  age,  are  to  be 
sought  for  in  tlio  impaired  nutrition,  and  the  altered  chomind  com- 
po^tlon  and  direction  of  tho  neck  of  the  bono  whioli  then  prevul. 
It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  neck  had  become  more  brittle 
through  the  jirepomlcranee  of  tho  earthy  material  of  bone,  wbicli 
was  known  to  bo  relatively  increased  in  all  bones  as  age  advanced : 
but  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper  showed  that  the  <iuantit;i-  of  bone-eartJi  in 
tlio  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  of  the  aged  was  diminished  instt-ad  of 
being  increased :  thus,  tho  avei-age  quantity  in  the  necks  of  fi*v 
middlo-ftgod  liones  was  50*1  per  cent,  in  three  old  bnuos,  33*i), 
and  in  five  old  bones  whose  necks  had  been  fractured  it  was  only 
23-i}  per  cent-  The  shafts  of  the  some  bones  contained  re5(>oetJ\'ply 
56-7,  55-5,  and  50-1  per  cent  of  bonc-eartli."  Too  much  strcsit  ha« 
likewise  been  laid  on  the  altered  direction  of  the  neck  of  (he  bone, 
which,  it  was  affirmed,  became  less  obliqno  as  age  advanced,  till  it 
formed  a  right  angle  with  flie  shaft.  Mr.  Canton  has  slionti  that 
this  is  not  correct,  and  that  the  obliquity  of  tlio  neck  varies  verj' 
slightly,  the  (c\r  cases  in  which  it  has  become  horizontal  boing  alto- 
gether exceptional :  the  cortex,  however,  in  always  thiimer,  and  llw 
cancelli  larger,  and  frequently  tilled  with  an  oily&t-f  It  is  chiefly, 
then,  to  the  chango  of  nutrition,  senile  atrophy,  with  sometimes  well- 
marked  fatty  degeneration,  that  must  hv  attribnled  the  greater  fre- 
quency of  fracture  of  the  co^^-ix  fcmnris  at  tins  jieriod. 

Tlio  si/mptums  of  a  fiTictm^  within  the  capsule  are  tho  follow- 
ing :  1.  fHiortmitift  iif  tlir  limb.  This  varies  in  recent  wises  from 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  an  inch,  and  can  bo  overcome  by 
making  extension.  Tlie  variation  probably  depends  on  tlio  kind  of 
fracture,  tlie  extent  to  which  the  cervical  ligament  is  lorn,  and  tho 
impaction  or  otherwise  of  the  fragments.     This  amount  of  shortcn- 


•  Guy'»  ffoipital  lifpnrti.  |H4fl,  ad  scries,  vol.  ui. 

I  Cnnton,  Surgieal  nnd  Pntholngiciit  Obiervniiimi.  p.  33. 
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iiig  is  less  than  what  is  given  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  who  says  the  log 
becomes  from  one  to  two  inches  shorter  than  the  other ;  but  as  he 
directly  aftcr^vards  affirms  that  the  difference  in  the  length  of  the 
limbs  is  best  observed  by  placing  the  patient  on  his  back  and  com- 
paring the  ankles,  one  nmst  admit  witli  considerable  reserve  a  state- 
ment based  on  so  loose  a  metliod  of  measurement.  Smith  affirms 
tliat  the  amount  of  immediate  shortening  varies  from  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  to  an  inch ;  and  in  this  he  is  supported  by  Malgaigne,  who 
declares  that  the  capsuliir  ligament  and  tlio  trochanter  minor  both 
oi)pose  a  greater  shortening  than  one  inch,  and  that  this  is  the 
maximum  which  can  take  place;  while  MM.  Brmi  and  Rodet, 
in  experimenting  on  the  dead  body,  never  succeeded  in  produ- 
cmg  a  greater  amount  of  shortening  than  two-thirds  of  an  inch. 
Tliese  remiu-ks,  it  must  be  clearly  imderstood,  refer  only  to  recent 
fractures ;  in  those  of  long  standing  the  jxinnanent  shortening  is 
usually  greater,  as  will  be  exiJained  hereafter.  It  sometimes 
liappens  that  there  is  no  shortening  in  the  first  instance;  but 
tliat  this  sj-mptom  makes  its  appearance  gradually  or  suddenly, 
some  days,  and  even  weeks  afler  the  ac(!ident ;  indeed,  cases  have 
occurred  in  which  tliere  has  been  no  shortening,  and  the  fracture 
has  only  been  discovered  after  death.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  dis- 
sected a  case  in  which  the  cervix  was  obliquely  broken,  and  in 
which  the  upj^er  part  of  the  bone  prevented  the  ascent  of  the  lower. 
Mr.  Stanley  also  relates  the  following  case :  "  A  man  aged  sixty 
was  knocked  down  in  the  street;  he  complained  of  pain  in  the  liip, 
but  there  was  neitlier  shortening  nor  eversion  of  the  limb,  and  its 
several  motions  could  be  executed  witli  jKjrfect  freedom  and  power. 
A  fracture  was  not  suspected ;  the  patient,  therefore,  was  merely 
confined  to  his  bed.  In  the  fifth  week  from  the  date  of  the  acci- 
dent lie  died  from  another  caiLse.  No  trace  of  injur}'  was  found  in 
the  pai*ts  around  tlie  liij)-joint,  but  small  effusions  of  blood,  appa- 
rently not  recent,  were  discovered  beueatli  the  syno\dal  and  fibrous 
membrane,  covering  the  neck  of  the  femur,  also  beneath  the  syno- 
vial membrane  covering  the  ligamentum  teres.  Tlie  head  and  uec^k 
of  the  bone  were  sawed  through  their  middle,  and  in  each  portion  a 
dark  hne,  evidently  occasioned  by  the  effusion  of  blood,  was  seen 
extending  through  the  bone  at  the  base  of  the  neck.  A  fracture 
was  discovered  extending  along  this  line ;  but  the  broken  surfaces 
were  in  contact,  and  tlie  synovial  and  fibrous  membrane  covering 
the  neck  of  the  bone  was  uninjured.  In  this  case,"  Mr.  Stiuiley 
very  pertinently  remarks,  "  if  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  walk  at 
the  end  of  two  or  even  tliree  weeks  from  tlio  accident,  a  separation  of 
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THE  seriousness  of  a  lesiou  will  tlcpond  partlj'  on  its  iiatore. 
partly  on  its  extent,  and  ]iart]y  on  its  locality :  in  the  latter 
rcBpcct,  injuries  of  the  extremities  must  rank  in  importoiico  after 
those  of  the  Lead  and  trunk,  and  lesions  of  the  upper  extrcmity 
after  those  of  the  lower. 

The  circumstiinc-cs  which  render  lui  injury  of  the  lower  cx- 
ti-emity  more  serious  than  a  similar  one  in  the  upjjer,  are  the 
groaf*r  size  of  ihc  limb,  and  its  greater  distance  from  the  centre  of 
the  circulation ;  so  that  although  tlio  mischief  to  bo  repaired  is 
greater,  the  power  to  repair  it  is  less:  this  is  strikingly  illustrated 
iu  lacerated  and  contused  woimds  of  the  foot,  and  in  compomid 
fraeturctf  of  the  leg.  winch  arc  more  prone  to  terminate  in  morti- 
tication  than  similai*  injuries  of  the  hand  or  fore-arm.  The  sus- 
^Tension  of  the  locomotive  fiinetions  entailed  by  injtirlen  to  tliU 
part  of  tljc  body,  must  also  exert  some  influence  on  tlie  eircidation, 
and  a  retardative  effect  on  the  euro ;  while  tlio  comfort  and  occu- 
pations of  a  patient  are  more  seriously  interfered  with  than  they 
would  bo  by  a  corrosfmndiug  accident  to  the  upjior  extremity. 

CONTirslOSB. 

These  may  be  considered  as  tliey  aficct  the  soft  part«  only ;  as 
they  oftbet  the  bones ;  or  as  tliey  atfci^  both  soft  and  hard  tissues. 

Contusiotis  of  the  mt/t  parts.  If  the  skiu  and  subcutaneouH 
tissues  are  alone  bruised,  tlie  sympt^ims  and  treatment  will  bo  the 
same  as  in  similar  injuries  to  these  tissues  elsewhere ;  but  when  tl«! 
eontnsion  aft'ecta  the  deeper  tfxtiu-es,  as  the  muscles,  symptomfi 
may  arise  resembling  tlioso  of  accidents  of  a  totally  ditfcront  na- 
ture. This  happens  especially  when  tlie  muscles  which  surround 
tlio  Lirgo  joints  of  the  shoulder  or  hip  are  injured,  which  are  liable 
to  be  confounded  with  Iracturc  or  diiJocation  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  those  joinlfi.  There  can  be  Ottle  doubt  tliat  contusions  about  tbe 
hip  have  not  only  been  mistaken  for  fracture  of  the  cervix  femoris, 
but  have  been  paraded  as  examples  of  bony  miion  having  taken 
place  without  shortening   of  tlio  limb.      A  ease  recorded  in  tlio 
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is  such  as  to  leave  the  small  external  rotator  muscles  in  comioxion 
with  tlie  upper  fragment,  wliilo  the  internal  rotators,  the  tensor 
vaginae  femoris,  and  the  anterior  portions  of  the  gluteus  medius  and 
minimus  muscles,  remaining  attached  to  the  lower,  roll  the  limb 
inwards ;  but  tliis  is  not  oiJy  ignoring  the  existence  of  tlic  psoas  and 
iliacus,  the  pectineus  and  the  adductor  muscles,  but  is  assuming 
that  the  fracture  in  these  cases  is  always  similarly  directed  with 
reference  to  the  muscles;  this,  however,  lias  been  disproved  by 
immerous  autopsies,  and  notably  by  those  in  which  the  fracture  was 
found  to  be  entirely  within  the  capside.  It  would  seem,  then,  tliat 
when  the  limb  is  fixed,  either  m  an  everted  or  an  inverted  position, 
the  fixation  cannot  bo  due  to  the  muscles,  or  to  its  own  gravity,  but 
ratlier  to  the  form  and  position  of  the  fragments,  and  sometimes, 
perhaps,  to  their  impaction,  the  upper  fi'agment  being  so  placed  with 
reference  to  the  lower  as  to  offer  a  mechanical  obstacle  to  the  rota- 
tion of  the  latter,  eitlier  in  one  direction  or  the  other. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  in  the  numerous  examples  of 
fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  with  inversion  of  the  limb,  now 
upon  record,  more  precise  details  of  the  exact  direction  of  the  frac- 
ture, and  how  it  was  caused,  are  not  given  ;  but  there  is  this  much 
in  evidence  on  the  position  of  the  fragments,  viz.  that  the  lower  is 
in  front  of  iho  upper.  "  In  evcrj-  case  of  fracture  of  the  neck  of 
the  femm*  accompanied  by  inversion  of  the  foot,"  observes  Smith, 
"  which  I  have  had  an  oppoitunity  of  examining  afler  death,  the 
inferior  has  been  placed  m  front  of  the  superior  fragment."  So 
likewise  Dupuytren,  who  goes  a  step  further  :  "  Si  le  fragment  in- 
terne so  porte  en  arriere,  et  rextemo  en  avant,  il  y  a  alors  deviation 
en  dedans ;  si,  au  contrairc,  la  fracture  est  obliqUe,  en  sens  inverse, 
la  deviation  avu'a  lieu  en  dehors.''*  Cruveilhier  also  has  recorded  a 
case  of  fracture  with  inversion,  in  which,  afler  death,  this  relative 
position  of  the  fragments  was  found,  f  More  extended  and  accurate 
observations  will  probably  show  that  all  fractures  of  the  neck,  at- 
tended with  fixation  of  the  limb,  either  outwards  or  inwards,  have 
been  caused  by  extreme  and  sudden  rotation  of  the  limb  in  one  or 
other  of  these  directions. 

3.  Foi<vt'wn  of  tlie  trochanter  major.  It  would  result  from  the 
shortening  and  eversion  of  the  hmb  that  this  process  must  be  situated 
somewhat  higher  and  more  posteriorly  than  natiu*al,  so  as  to  pro- 
ject less  than  on  the  sound  side.  When  the  limb  is  rotated,  the  tro- 
chanter describes  a  lesser  arc  than  in  an  unfractured  cervix — an  arc 


*  Leqons  Orales,  torn.  ii.  p.  100.  f  AnaL  Path.  livr.  xxvi. 
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small  in  proiiortnm  to  tlie  >liortness  of  tlio  neck  loft  attached  to  it; 
heiu.'c  the  situation  an<l  inovc-nients  of  this  prr»coss  are  available  as 
a  means  of  JiaCTo>is, 

4.  Cr^jfttn^.  Tlie  abst-nee  of  this  svmptom  bv  no  means  proves 
the  non-<'xistenc*e  of  fractiure,  though  its  pre^ienee  is  eoncliiiiive  in 
its  favour.  Tliere  are  se\eral  circumstances  which  may  prevent 
crejiitus  being  felt ;  one  of  these  is  the  drawing  up  of  the  lower 
fragment, — hence  Sir  A.  C'ooj)er  directs  the  limb  to  1k^  first  drawn 
down  an<I  then  rotatetl ;  another  is  the  impaction  of  the  fragments ; 
and  a  thinl,  the  forcible  action  of  the  miLscles  resisting  rotation : 
indee<l,  unless  the  patient  l>e  faint,  or  verj'  feeble,  or  under  the  in- 
fluence of  an  ami'sthetic-,  it  is  often  impossible  to  elicit  this  s^Tiiptom 
without  using  a  degree  of  fun'C  which  wotdd  be  unjustifiable. 

r>.  Lojts  (t/jtofrrr  in  thf  Umh.  AVhen  a  person  has  fractured  his 
cenix  femoris  by  a  fall,  or  lias  fallen  in  consequence  of  the  fracture, 
he  is  usuallv  unable  to  rise,  and  should  he  succeed  in  doin<j  so,  he 
again  falls.  Tliere  are,  however,  some  notable  exceptions,  in  which 
{)at!ents  have  not  only  risen  from  the  ground  but  walked  after  the 
accident  Tliese  ijcculiarities  are  difficult  to  account  for ;  some 
have  attempted  to  ex[)lain  them  on  the  supposition  of  an  interlock- 
ing of  the  Augments,  others  of  im[)action ;  and  others,  again,  of  the 
resistance  offered  by  the  uninjiuxxl  periosteum  of  the  neck  of  the 
bone  ;  but  against  all  these  hy[)otheses  must  be  placed  this  fact, 
that  loss  of  power  of  the  limb  sometimes  exists  without  displace- 
ment of  the  fragments,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  power  has 
been  obsened  with  displacement.  Usually,  the  want  of  voluntary 
power  over  the  limb  is  complete,  and  passive  movements  are  at- 
tended with  pain  and  difficidtj'. 

6.  Swelling  and  jKiin.  Tliere  is  rarely  much  swelling  in  tliis 
accident,  and  only  a  moderate  amount  of  pain,  while  the  limb  is  at 
rest ;  but  all  movements,  especially  those  of  rotation  or  of  direct 
flexion,  are  attended  with  considerable  suffering.  The  pain  is  most 
felt  in  the  groin  and  Ix^hind  the  trochanter,  and  is  increased  by 
pressiu*e  in  these  situations. 

FracdtreM  of  the  rerrix  femoris  external  to  the  capsular  ligamaif. 
The  normal  type  of  a  simple  extracapsular  fracture  may  be  said  to 
pass  through  the  neck  of  the  bone,  obliquely,  at  its  base,  being 
bounded  above  and  below  by  the  two  trochanters,  and  anteriorly 
and  ])osteriorly  by  tlie  intertrochanteric  lines,  with  which  it  is 
parallel.  If  the  fracture  be  more  horizontal  in  direction,  it  will 
pass  tlirough  the  trochanter  major,  wliicli  will  thus  be  separated 
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into  two  portions ;  tlic  upper  remaining  with  the  neek  of  the  femur, 
and  the  lower  with  tlie  shaft  of  that  bone.  Both  of  these  varieties 
;ire  rare ;  more  usually  the  fracture  is  multiple  or  comminuted,  the 
trochanter  major  being  si)lit  tluDugh,  or  detached,  or  broken  into 
several  fragments,  while  in  others  the  lesser  trochanter  is  likewise  se- 
parated. Usually  the  neck  of  the  l>ono  is  broken  through  at  its  base, 
*^  the  trochanter  major  spHt,  and  the  neck  received  into  its  cleft." 

Tlie  most  common  cause  of  the  fracture  is  a  fall  from  a  height, 
or  with  great  violence,  on  the  trochanter  major ;  this  first  breaks 
the  neck  of  the  bone,  which  is  then  driven  into  the  cancellated 
tissue  between  the  trochanters,  and  acts  like  a  wedge  in  splitting, 
or  even  detaching  entirely,  one  or  both  of  these  processes.  Nearly 
every  case,  therefore,  of  exti'acapsular  fracture  is,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, impacted ;  and  "  it  depends  principally  upon  the  violence 
with  which  the  injuiy  has  been  inflicted,  whetlier  the  neck  of  the 
bone  shall  remain  implanted  between  tlie  trochanters,  or  whether 
these  processes  shall  be  so  separated  from  the  shaft  of  the  femur  as 
to  allow  of  the  escape  of  the  cervix  from  the  cavity  which  it  had 
formed  in  the  reticidar  tissue  of  the  lower  fragment.  If  the  force 
has  not  been  very  great,  the  neck  of  the  femur  remains  wedged  in 
between  the  trochanters,  and  one  or  both  of  these  processes  are  split 
off  from  the  shaft ;  but  if  the  fibrous  structures  before  alluded  to 
(which  invest  the  whole  of  the  troclianteric  region)  have  not  been 
injured,  tliese  broken  portions  of  the  trochanters  are  still  held  finnly 
in  their  places,  and  the  impacted  cervix  does  not  become  loosened ; 
but  if  the  force  has  been  considerable,  the  impulse  prolonged,  the 
bone  in  a  state  of  senile  atroi)hy,  or  if,  as  frequently  happens,  the 
patient  in  endeavouring  to  rise  falls  a  second  time,  tlien,  under 
tliese  circumstances,  the  trochanters  ai'e  not  only  broken  from  the 
bhaft  of  the  femm*,  but  are  so  far  displaced  and  separated  from  their 
connexion  with  the  soft  parts,  tliat  the  cavity,  or  socket,  as  it  were, 
into  which  tlie  superior  fragment  has  been  received,  is  destroyed. 
Tlie  imjjacted  cervix,  thus  set  free,  no  longer  opposes  the  ascent  of 
the  inferior  fragment,  and  the  case  then  presents  the  characters  of 
the  ordinary  extracapsular  fracture,  witli  great  shortening  of  the 
limb."* 

Tliese  extracai)sidar  fractures  present  a  remarkable  contrast  to 
the  intracapsular  in  their  subsequent  progress,  inasmuch  as  bony 
union  is  the  rule  instead  of  die  exception ;  nevertheless,  even  in 
these  it  is  a  slow  process,  and  tlie  consolidation  of  the  ti'ochantei's  to 


*  It.  \V.  Smith  on  Fractures  and  Dislocations. 
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the  shaft  takes  place  loug  before  tliat  of  the  opposed  siirfiwx'*  of  (Ik* 
fi-actured  netk  and  of  the  shaft.  A  remarkable  feature  conDocted 
witli  the  copsolidation  of  these  fractures  is  tlie  great  exuberance  of 
ossifio  deposit,  which  fre<jaeDtly  takes  place  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  trochanters,  and  is  hupposeil  to  have  relation  to  the  cum- 
ininutiou  and  separation  of  the  fragments  of  these  proccirses. 

Si/mptoms  and  duiffnosis.    The  sjTuptoms  of  this  accident  so  nrarly 
rcseuihle  thoso  of  intracap«>ular  ft-acture,  that  it  is  exceedingly'  diffi- 
cult, and  soniutimcs  impossible,  to  distinguish  one  form  of  injurr  fi^ni 
the  other.    In  extra-  as  in  intra-capaular  fractures  there  is  short«niiif[ 
of  the  iimb,  oversion,  crepitus,  swelling,  and  pain ;  but  as  tlicae  symp- 
toms are  comuion  to  both  accidents,  it  has  been  sought  to  distin- 
guish thfm  by  other  signs, — as  the  age  of  the  pati^it,  tiie  dogreo  mid 
directiou  of  the  force  which  caused  the  fracture,  or  by  the  greater 
prominence  of  some  one  sjinptom  in  one  form  of  fracture  tliaii  in 
the  other.     Thus,  according  to  Sir  A.  Cooper,  if  the  subject  of  tho 
injury  were  over  fifty  years  of  age,  or  if  the  ftiicture  bad  iunscii 
from  a  c<omparativ-ely  slight  cause,  it  would  be  mtraeajisular ;  but, 
under  the  opposite  circiunstanccs,  extracapsular.     Ho  odds,  how- 
nver,  "  both  fractures  occur  in  uge,  and  thcrefbre  no  con<Jusion 
can  l>e  ifrawn  between  the  two,  in  advanced  age,  but  by  tlie  most 
careful  examination."     M.  Ilodet  coiisidcrc<l  he  had  found  a.  duo 
to  the  diagnosis  in  the  direction  of  the  force  wliich  producixl  tlie  frae-  1 
lure;  while  Smith  is  "satisfied  that  tlio  degree  of  shortening  of  the  I 
Umb  may,  loith  cn-tain  precautioiti',  be  considered  as  diagnostic  of  tho  J 
seat  of  the  fracture;  and  that  it  is  greater  when  tho  lc»ion  of  Uic  | 
bono  is  external  to  than  when  it  is  witiiin  tlie  capsidar  ligam«it." 
The  circumstances  whicli  influence  the  amount  of  shortening  ii 
intraca]>snlar  fracture   hare  been  already  pointed  out ;    in  extra- 1 
capsular  fracture,  it  is  the  impaction  or  non-impacUon,  or  d^reo  I 
and  angle  of  impaction,  of  the  fragments  on  which  the  dificronco  I 
mainly  depends.    In  impaction,  which  is  tlie  mio,  the  shortening  U 
generally  from  half  to  tlu-oe-(]uarterB  of  an  inch,  as  stated  bj*  8trA.  I 
Coogtor ;  but  where  there  is  no  imjiaction,  as  in  fractures  caused  by  I 
great  violence,  tho  limb  may  be  shortened  to  as  great  an  extent  aa  I 
in  fractures  of  tho  shaft.    If,  then,  in  a  recent  fracture  of  tho  ccT*-ix  | 
femoris,  tlio  limb  were  found  to  bo  an  inch  and  a  lialf  or  two  u 
shorter  tluui  its  fellow,  tliere  could  bo  little  doubt  of  the  fraotars  I 
being  without  tlio  capsule,  though  short«nuig  to  a  loss  extent  Uian  I 
an   inch  would   by  no  means   indicate   that   it  was  within  tbat^ 
structure.     It  would  seem  fi-om  this  that  shortening  i-un  only  be  oiB 
value  as  a  diagnostic  sign  in  tlio  exceptional  circumstances  jui 
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referred  to,  and  that  in  the  majority  of  fractures  of  the  neck,  in 
wliicli  the  shortening  does  not  exceed  an  incli,  it  is  of  no  value  in 
diagnosis.  Aiiotlier  sign,  to  which  some  im{>ortance  has  been  at- 
tached, is  tlie  degree  of  facility  with  which  the  limb  may  be  restored 
to  its  normal  lengtli  by  traction :  in  intracapsular  fracture,  this  i» 
stated  to  be  easy ;  whereas  in  extracapsular  fracture,  owing  to  the 
impaction  of  the  fragments,  it  caimot  be  accomplished  without  great 
force.  When  treating  of  intracapsular  ftactiu'e,  we  adverted  to 
tlie  occasional  absence  of  all  shortening  for  some  time  after  the  oc- 
currence of  the  accident :  this  peculiarity  lias  been  seized  upon  by 
certain  Surgeons  as  a  sign  of  great  value  in  distinguishing  one 
form  of  fractiu-e  from  the  other.  In  extracapsular  fractures,  they 
affirm,  there  is  always  impaction,  and  therefore  shortening, — an 
assertion  which  is  at  least  open  to  dispute;  but,  even  granting  it 
to  be  so,  the  extreme  rareness  of  intracapsular  fractures  without 
shortening  would  render  this  sign  of  comimratively  little  value. 

None  of  the  above  signs,  then,  can  be  depended  on,  not  even 
the  failure  to  restore  the  limb  to  its  nonnal  length  by  traction ;  for 
this  may  depend  on  other  causers  than  imjmetion,  such  as  muscular 
resistance,  or  insufficient  traction. 

There  are,  however,  two  symptoms  of  extracapsular  fracture, 
which,  when  present,  are  conclusive  of  the  nature  of  the  injur}'. 
First,  abnormal  mobility  and  displacement  of  the  great  trochanter ; 
and  secondly,  an  immediate  shortening  of  the  limb,  to  the  extent 
of  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches. 

With  reference  to  the  diagnosis  of  either  of  tliesc  varieties  of 
fractured  cer\'ix  femoris  from  other  injuries,  it  is  usually  easy ;  ex- 
ceptions, however,  are  now  and  then  met  with  in  which  consider- 
able difficulty  occurs.  In  the  first  place,  many  of  the  sjTiiptoms  of  tliis 
accident  may  be  present  in  other  lesions  tlian  fracture  of  the  neck 
of  the  femur ;  secondly,  there  may  bo  an  absence  of  most  of  the 
symptoms  of  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  bone,  notwitlistanding  that 
that  lesion  actually  exists ;  or  thirdly,  the  fracture  may  be  accom- 
panied by  symptoms  which  resemble  those  of  some  other  injur}-. 

The  accidents  which  are  most  Uable  to  be  confounded  with 
fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  are  certain  fractures  of  tho 
pelvis, — dislocations  of  the  head  of  the  femur  upon  the  pubes, — and 
severe  contusions  of  the  hip ;  while  among  diseases  may  be  named 
chronic  rheumatic  arthritis,  absorption  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh- 
bone, and  jiaralysis.  Tlie  particular  lesions  of  the  pelvis  which 
most  nearly  resemble  fractures  of  the  cervix  femoris  are  fractures 
of  the  acetabulum.     Tlie  bottom  of  this  cavity  nmy  bo  driven  inta 
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llio  pelvis,  togetlier  witJi  tho  head  of  Oie  funiiir ;  or  ft  |>oi'cion  of  its 
margin  may  be  broken  off,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  tho  head 
of  the  tenmr  ujton  thu  iiiiun ;  or  lastly,  it  miiy  bo  broken  without 
liuving  its  fragmoiits  displaced.  Each  uf  tliesQ  fi-aettires  gives  riao 
to  iiymptoms  wbieli,  in  one  case,  may  resemble  a  dislocation  of  the 
fcmiu- ;  ill  another,  a  fi'acture  of  the  neck  of  that  bone.  In  tlio  two 
first  there  is  in  fact  a  real  dislocation,  coiise(|uent  on  the  fracture; 
and  it  is  this  complication  which  renders  tlie  true  natorc  of  theno 
injuries  ofientimes  so  obscuro.  Thus  there  will  be  sliortonJng  of 
the  hmb,  with  inversion  or  eversion,  as  the  case  may  be :  more 
frequently  the  former,  and  so  more  jicarly  resembling  a  disloca- 
tion ;  but  tlien  there  will  be  ei-epitus,  the  power  of  restoring  the 
length  of  the  limb  hy  traction,  and  tho  return  of  the  sIiort«iiing 
when  thiit  is  discontinued,  all  whieh  arc  characteristic  of  a  fiaw- 
ture.  In  tho  fractures  of  the  acetabulum  without  displacumcnt,  tho 
symptoms  hkowiso  vury  closely  simulate  those  of  a  fracture  of  the 
neck  of  the  femur,  the  absence  of  shortening  of  the  limb  and  of 
(ffepitus  being  tho  only  difierence ;  and  these  symptoms  we  hare 
soon  are  not  always  present  in  tliis  injun-.  Tlio  diagnosis,  then,  of 
tlieae  several  injuries  is  bv  no  means  easy,  though  not  impossible; 
and  to  this  wo  may  sometimes  bo  guided  by  tho  hlstorj'  of  tbo 
accident,  tho  age  of  the  patient,  and  the  mixed  character  of  Out 
symptoms.  Practically,  perhaps,  a  mistjike  of  diagnosis  is  of  no 
great  moment,  as  the  treatment  is  nearly  tho  same  for  all  of  the«« 
accidents,  and  it  may  be  obgcrvcd  that  the  roid  nature  of  some  of 
them  was  only  discovered  after  deatli, 

The  symptoms  by  which  a  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  femur 
upon  the  pnbes  may  be  dlstinguiwhod  from  the  fracture  iii  qne«- 
tion,  will  he  pointed  out,  when  treating  of  that  dislocation.  A 
severe  iwntusioii  of  the  hip  mora  neoi'ly  ri>scmblca  n  fracture 
than  would  at  first  sight  be  imagined;  thus,  there  may  be  [wn^ 
swelling,  cceh^'mosis,  eveision  of  the  limb,  with  loss  of  [wwer,  and 
altered  position  of  tho  great  trochanter;  and,  though  crcpitua  aud 
shortening  are  wantuig,  we  have  seen  that  these  sv-mptonm  are 
sometimes  nauting  in  fracture.  In  all  injuries  of  this  ambignotts 
cliaracter,  time  and  rest  eventually  clear  away  doubt ;  still,  as  prtK 
longed  nncertainty  is  midesirnble,  chloroform  should  be  administered, 
and  a  careful  examination  made  wljile  the  patient  is  under  its  in- 
fluence. Should  a  fractui-e  exist,  crepitus  may  ]>crhaps  be  olidl«d, 
and  on  tlie  recovery  of  tlie  patient  from  tlio  an;estlietie,  the  limb  will 
probably  be  foimd  to  have  become  shortened ;  on  the  contnuy, 
eliould  the  limb  ]>rescrve  its  normal  length,  should  its  in(i\-emoiiU 
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l>o  found  perfect,  and  unaccompanied  by  crepitus,  wo  may  infer 
the  non-existence  of  fracture. 

Gluconic  rlieumati(^  arthritis  gives  rise  to  symptoms  which  very 
closely  resemble  those  of  a  fracture  of  the  cer\ix  femoris,  as  ex- 
emplified hi  the  following  case:  "A  woman  of  advanced  age  was 
admitted  into  the  Riclimond  Hospital,  having  sustained  an  injury 
of  the  liij)  from  a  fall  upon  the  trochanter.  On  examination  (the 
patient  having  been  ])laced  in  the  horizontal  ])osture),  the  affected 
limb  was  found  to  bo  one  inch  shorter  than  the  sound  one;  the 
foot  was  everted ;  flexing  tlie  thigh  upon  the  abdomen  caused  con- 
siderable pain ;  and  the  patient  was  unable  to  raise  the  heel  from 
the  bed.  From  these  s\nnptoms  it  was  suspected  that  the  neck  of 
the  femur  had  been  broken ;  upon  further  examination,  however,  it 
was  found  impossible  to  produce  crepitus,  or  to  restore  the  limb  to 
its  natural  length  by  extension ;  hence  it  became  evident  that  the 
case  was  one  either  of  impacted  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur, 
or  of  contusion  of  a  joint  previously  the  seat  of  chronic  rheiunatism. 
Upon  being  questioned,  the  woman  stated  tliat  she  had  for  a  long 
period  suftered  from  pain  and  stiffness  in  the  hip-joint;  that  the 
pain  was  more  distressing  in  wet  weather  and  towards  evening, 
but  was  relieved  by  a  night's  rest ;  that  she  had  gradually  become 
lame,  and  had  been  for  some  time  obliged  to  make  use  of  a  stick 
when  walking.  Tlio  case  was  therefore  supposed  to  be  one  of 
contusion  of  the  hip-joint  combined  with  chronic  rheumatism,  and 
the  event  proved  the  correctness  of  the  diagnosis."* 

In  this  case  the  history  showed  that  the  (h'sease  had  existecl 
prior  to  the  accident,  and  the  diagnosis  was  therefore  simplified; 
but  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  morbid  changes,  the  inter- 
stitial absorption  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone,  the  alteration  of  the 
angle  which  it  forms  with  the  shafl,  the  flattening  and  expansion  of 
its  head,  and  the  consequent  shortening  of  the  limb,  and  lameness, 
are  first  set  uj)  by  a  blow  or  fall  on  the  great  trochanter ;  and  it  may 
become  a  question  at  a  fiiture  time  whether  the  bone  was  not  really 
broken,  the  nature  of  the  injury  having  been  overlooked  or  mis- 
taken. A  carefid  examination  shortly  after  the  accident  will  seldom 
fail  to  discover  its  true  nature ;  but  old  cases  of  interstitial  absorp- 
tion of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  following  a  blow  on  the  trochanter, 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  old  fractiu-es  of  the  same  part.  Or- 
dinary hemiplegia,  or  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremity,  can  scarcely 
be  mistaken  for  a  fracture ;  vet  certain  cases  of  infantile  paralysis 
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ln'or  soino  rosemljlanec  to  it:  thus,  a  child  while  muning  ubout 
will  siiddenly  fall  down  and  complain  of  being  hnrt,  and,  being 
put,  on  his  feet,  it  is  found  he  has  lost  the  nse  of  one  leg.  Atler  a 
time  tlie  Uiub  becomes  shortened  and  everted,  and  the  prominence 
of  the  trochanter  on  that  side  is  diminished. 

Apart  trom  the  rareness  of  &  fractm^  of  the  een-ix  femoriB  in  a 
young  child,  it  mtist  be  remarked  that  most  of  the  above  symptoms 
only  manifest  themselves  some  months  after  the  attack  of  paral^'sis, 
ami  are  the  result  of  atrophy  of  the  limb,  which  coasos  to  jehtow  at 
the  same  rate.as  the  sound  one.  Examincxl  immediately  atba*  tha 
fall,  it  will  be  found  to  be  simply  paraljiiio,  and  there  vt-ill  be  an 
absence  of  all  the  usnal  symptoms  of  fracture.  But  if  ctfrtoiu 
accidents  and  diseases  bear  some  resemblance  to  a  fractnre  of  the 
neck  of  the  femur,  so  may  this  injury  be  sometimes  unaceoni- 
jiani»l  by  many  of  the  sjTnpf«ms  which  ordinarily  charaotoriso  it. 
An  example  of  tliia  was  given  at  page  .597,  and  it  may  be  remem- 
bered that  the  true  nature  of  the  lesion  was  only  discovered  after 
death.  There  are  no  signs  by  which  snch  an  injury  could  bo  re- 
cognised during  life:  the  mode  in  wliich  it  happened,  tlie  age 
of  the  patient,  and  the  pain  within  the  joint,  might  leail  to  a 
suspicion  of  its  nature,  but  nothing  more.  Such  cases,  liowe\-er, 
aro  HO  rare,  that  nothing  more  need  be  said  respecting  them ;  but 
they  suggest  great  caution  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  doubtful 
cases. 

In  reference  to  the  occasional  resemblance  of  a  fracture  of  the 
cen"ix  femoris  to  some  other  iiijiu"y,  it  will  be  pointed  out  hereafter 
(see  Dislocations  of  the  Hip)  how  a  fiTicture,  with  inversion  of  the 
foot,  or  the  drawing  up  of  a  detached  fragment  of  Iwne  tun'anls 
the  ilium  or  ischium,  may  resemble  some  of  the  more  prominent 
symptoms  of  a  dislocation  of  the  femur. 

Proffnosln.  Whether  a  fractnre  of  the  neck  of  the  Ivnittr  bs 
situatetl  witliin  or  without  the  capsular  ligament,  the  prognosii 
must  always  be  guarded ;  lameness,  in  a  greater  or  less  tlegrec,  it 
inevitable  iji  both  varieties ;  but  the  danger  to  life  is  not  smallf 
especially  in  tlie  extracapsular  fractures,  the  chief  causes  of  deatk 
bdng  shock,  irritative  fever,  or  gradual  exhaustion  of  tho  vital 
powers.  With  reference  to  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  nxHivcriefly 
the  tables  of  the  HStel  Dicu  show  a  mortality  of  nearly  onc-ttiinl ;, 
but  this  is  evidently  much  too  high,  and  is  attributable,  according  ti 
Xalgaigno,  to  tho  treatment  pursued  in  that  institution.  The  period 
at  which  death  ensues  will  be  seen  in  the  following  analysis  of  »ixl 
specimens  of  fractured  cervix,  contained  in  the  museuma  of  t 
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Ridhmrmd  Hospitul  and  the  Bidimand  f^ciirxil  tjf'  lI«dJchi«j,  in  I>ui>- 
lin.  and  de^criiied  hv  Mr.  H  W.  hnnitL  Of'  liieKc  nixtx  upefnmeufi, 
thim-t^'c^  wen'  Bitiiflt^  within  tiie  capillar  li^aiueut/aud  twenty* 
o\^ht  without,  and  of  the  indr\'idiiah-  froni  wiumi  IfK-  iumter  -wem 
token, 

J:>  lAMd  witiiii.  t:  nionfii^. 
|f>  «.      J  iu<inlL. 

i:     ..         ..      i 


(>f  the-  subjects  of' extm^aimihR'  fhtcnar*;. 

I'.'  ditnl  ifxljjii. :.'  iif'jnlij^.. 
!'      .  .       .  luooli*. 

T'rtt^wrey  of  tif  j'^mut* .  jiarttff  frttJiO'  atuf  parti r^  friiJuMif  ^/u-  *y.i/jMy^ 
Iw  (ifmrn^n:,  A  ven-  ouIiqiHr  fntctim  turuuin  iu*  u*^^  <#f  tij«  l»jiiiur 
will  ii«?e!ft8sarilv  b«-  of'tht-  abciv*  d*jH-Tui^<ni.  auc  a*'  ua»>  i#««i;  ^iidwn 
in-  <ir  A-  ('iKjper.  th*-  part  iii  tii*-  irafnim.  t^rumi  in*  *ai}m\ii*  will 
nnitt-  iTT  iiijiK.  and  that  wxthii:  in*  itpmfnr  *niy  .  1  an  wr  uwar>: 
«rf*  anv  it'im  In-  wliifMi  kucij  ai^  inju*^'  ma^  u»  •>ma«nv  uiaxrn***^ 
♦41-  tha:  it?^  real  uatun-  i.-  uni;.  dii''.-«n*-ni!>i<  aJv-r  u^aati^ :  Xw  iii'rt-, 
iifm-over.  tiia:  suci'  injuri**-  ai'  wt^nr..  mtC  Uat  Xwr^  intx'  m  jmriiul^y 
nnited  h^'  ixm^.  i^  >«iifc'.'Mfn:  *n'ju*ffi*>    ii    la'.«nr   */*  In*   j/rnTti*?*   «i5 

» 

ireatini:  all  iraciur*?'  fjf  tli*  m?*.-!:  w  i*  i«*^  tv'-r*  f-ntni*aii«iijir . 

J  trm»r*"    o'  fit*    irnuty    htn/i^at    tit*    in^s«fxalv   7iif*f*r        •'  ^}uu*\\k* 

til*  tT*Kruain-»r  luai'r.  tvituiiu*  iin i/jj^shfu:.'  tii*  i**^^  «r  ij#*  wntK." 
••  Tii*  hr«*  '^a^  tj*  xiw  iijui  '  *'".'r  *<ir ."  j*«  •r»/innfi***-  "  vit  h 
•Si.  Tii<juia-  -  K'.t-'jiiia.-  at/'iU'  li>*  ••'a-  ."^^^^^  >  rs*.  ^iijiii<>«<:i.  t/^ 
i»^  ;  irj'.iur-  «r  tj>*  iy^:t  «;*  li>  t;jj^r--u*/f**  r-jtnii  tii«  •5ii>fliu»-  ant' 
tii*  Jinii  %^a  -.^i-nj*j«rt.  M-.-r  i  i^JL  ir  r*Ai^.  iniu-r  tii*  iii»««-.  vrui 
^jiimL-  Mr  -^'."i  M'i*  «;■  \s>  iinj'.-  f**  3V  '"in*'  :  dir*-'rw'n-.  -i*i  «i^ 
-ih*  uix*j}  Mi-.^xvj*:^  r. jtj  #«*;ar'>r**  ar*  <>fi'/nHr*  '.•^•-'•^r  tiut'  tJi* 
iiHj:  WH-  r- .•Mi*r»viisi-  *--,  j-fv"  ajj'  t;;^  nun  rralutf*.  '•ntT«?ni*rr  "weL. 
Van   LP   ^*a-    i^    i>    'Ii^'.-iiu*;:**     ip/jj    lu*  ij<*?pna.-  t-  i*^*'.'"  aiiii'^*3t 

:iiri»u;ri  til-  uv-iiani-^  wjtfi"r  ujj*  Iij-  i^w**  T.ar  unnf5_  Triti  ver* 
Irttj-  u-j  r-.'ijir  ri  tjua  jjj  iijjj;  v.«;ii,'  LCfv*  wwfi  *-jualr  ii*iem  *■ 
.^j'»r«.  *  'l':u  /r^rtuf  ^is'^t-mr,  »n/«  ti*»  -fiiirni'in^.  i*  i^  -finiai^. 
!n^•  *K)"v  i;j*  uj.';-W4*r  ini^-riT'^-ijajn^i^i*  Jni*.-  anL  "U  mi^rtH^  ni! 
xurrUMip-f'   ij-sd'  ly   K>ni\r»     k^v  iiti:   pstr  *r  tm-   vrovesr  '^onne^«L 
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Should  a  fraotiu-c  ti'nvoi-so  the  bone  a  litllc  liiglitT,  or  n  lilUis 
lefis  obliquely,  it  would  necessarily  jiaas  through  a  jmrtion  of  its 
neck  (and  so  resemble  one  of  the  forms  of  pxtracapsiilar  fracture!), 
as  happened  in  Mr.  Stanley's  case,  quoted  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  iu 
illustration  of  tlie  injiirj-  wc  ai'o  now  considering.  Tliis  scarcol}- 
accords  with  Sii'  Astloy's  definition  of  this  actudcnl,  and  has  pro- 
bably given  rise  to  Malgaigiie's  criticism,  tliiit  he  has  confounded 
the  frftcture  of  the  gi'eiit  troehiintor  with  thiit  variety  of  fracture  of 
the  nock  of  the  bono  in  which  tho  ])rr>co:4s  in  question  forma  port 
of  the  superior  fragment.  Sir  Astlev  has  given  no  other  clLsseutiout 
of  tliis  accident  tlian  tho  tivo  just  named ;  but  ho  relates  aorcral 
cases  in  which  the  injurj'  was  supposed  U)  bo  of  this  nature.  It* 
distinguishing  marks  are,  "  a  fixed  state  of  the  upjier  part  of  dio 
trochanter,  whilst  its  lower  part  obeys  the  motion  of  the  thigh-bone; 
eversion  of  the  foot,  and  tho  very  perceptible  altered  position  of  the 
trochanter  major;  crepitus  felt,  if  a  nithor  free  movement  be  inado 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  limb,  and  very  little  diminution  of  it* 
length.  But  when  the  fractiu-e  happens  below  the  inserUon  of  tho 
prineipal  rotatory  muscles,  tlie  lower  portion  of  bone  is  much  raiaed 
by  tho  action  of  the  gluteus  maximum,  and  tho  Umb  becomes  verr 
much  shortened  and  deformed  at  the  place  of  union  by  exuberant 
eoUns."  Tlio  treatment  need  not  differ  from  t!»at  which  is  proper 
for  fractures  of  the  nock  of  tho  femur. 

Ftvcture  of' thr  rpiphysi'  of  the  trocluinter  major.  In  the  foro- 
going  section  it  has  been  shown  that  a  simple  fi-aeture  may  oxtuud 
through  the  troclianter  major,  eitlier  from  the  shafl  or  tho  nock  of 
the  femur;  it  ha«  also  been  shown  that  this  process  is  gcw.Tnlly' 
broken,  and  sometimes  comminuted,  in  extracapsular  fractures  of 
the  neck  of  tlie  bone ;  the  above  title,  however,  would  imply  tliat  it 
maybe  fractured  independent  of  the  shaft  or  neck  of  the  femur,  and 
of  this  there  is  certainly  not  sufficient  evidence.  Tlio  trochanter 
may,  however,  be  separated  from  the  femur,  by  violcnci',  at  an  earljr 
period  of  hfe,  before  it  has  become  united  with  tho  rest  of  that  bone 
by  oBscons  matter,  as  in  the  following  case,  communicated  to  Sir  A. 
Cooper  by  Mr.  Aston  Key 

A  yomig  girl,  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  in  crossing  the  street 
tripped,  and,  in  falling,  struck  her  trochanter  violently  against  titai 
curb-stone.  She  immediately  rose,  and,  without  much  jiain  or  diffi- 
culty, walke<l  home ;  but  experiencing  an  increase  of  pain,  she 
admitted,  five  dajs  afterwards,  into  Guy's  Hospital,  and  was 
amined  by  Mr.  Key.     The  right  leg,  which  was  the  one  injured. 
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was  considerably  everted,  and  appeared  to  be  about  half-an-inch 
longer  tlian  the  sound  limb.  It  admitted  of  passive  motion  in  all 
directions;  but  abduction  gave  her  considerable  pain.  She  had 
perfect  command  over  all  the  muscles,  except  the  internal  rotators. 
No  crepitus,  or  displacement  of  bone,  could  be  detected  on  the 
closest  examination.  Nine  days  after  the  accident  she  died.  The 
post-mortem  examination  revealed  a  fracture  which  had  detached 
the  trochanter  from  the  body  and  neck  of  the  bone,  but  without 
tearing  through  the  tendona  attached  to  the  outer  side  of  the  pro- 
cess ;  this  so  effectually  prevented  all  motion  of  the  fractured  por- 
tion that  the  injury  <50uld  not  have  been  detected  during  the  hfe 
of  the  patient. 

Treatment  of  fracture  of  the  neck  and  upper  part  of  the  femur. 
The  most  striking  deformity  occasioned  by  fracture  of  the  neck  of 
the  femur  being  shortening  and  eversion  of  the  limb,  the  indica- 
tions would  be  to  remove  these  by  extension  and  rotation,  and  then 
to  maintain  the  limb  in  its  restored  position,  till  ligamentous  union 
shall  have  taken  place  in  the  one  form  of  fracture,  and  osseous  in 
the  other.  When,  however,  these  principles  are  attempted  to  be 
carried  out  in  practice,  difficulties  are  encountered  which  have 
hitherto  proved  insurmountable ;  the  \vnA^  it  is  true,  may  be  re- 
stored to  its  normal  length,  but  Uie  tractive  force  necessary  to 
maintain  it  thus  is  greater  than  the  patient  can  bear.  Apart,  how- 
ever, from  these  considerations,  there  is  some  reason  to  believe 
that  if  the  above  indications  were  capable  of  being  carried  out,  the 
broken  fragments  would  be  less  favourably  placed  for  union  tlian 
if  only  a  moderate  extension  were  made.  Malgaigne,  wishing 
to  test  the  effect  of  traction  in  an  extracapsular  fracture,  carefully 
exposed  the  injured  parts  in  the  dead  body,  and  then  made  exten- 
sion and  counter-extension  from  the  limb  and  pelvis,  as  effected  by 
the  contrivances  of  Desault,  Boyer,  and  others.  The  results  were, 
that  "the  angle  between  the  cervix  and  shaft  of  the  bone  became 
inordinately  widened,  then  the  cervix  was  disengaged  from  the 
lower  fragment  into  which  it  had  penetrated,  and  finally  the  tro- 
chanter was  separated  from  (lie  other  two  fragments ;  so  tliat  the 
contact  and  the  normal  relations  of  the  three  were  destroyed,  and 
consolidation  would  have  been  utterly  impossible."  Traction,  then, 
to  this  extent  ought  not  to  be  made ;  but  the  eversion  of  the  limb 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  corrected,  and  the  broken  fragments 
kept  in  contact  and  immovable. 

With  reference  to  the  treatment  of  intracapsular  fracture,  "  I 
VOL.  IL  'B.^ 
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should,"  says  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  "  if  I  sustained  this  accident  in 
my  own  person,  direct  that  a  pillow  should  be  placed  under  the  limb 
throughout  its  length ;  tliat  another  should  be  rolled  up  under  the 
knee,  and  that  the  limb  should  be  thus  extended  until  the  inflam- 
mation and  pain  had  subsided.  I  should  then  daily  rise  and  sit  in 
a  high  chair,  in  order  to  prevent  a  degree  of  flexion  which  would 
be  painful ;  and,  walking  with  crutches,  bear  gently  on  tlie  foot  at 
first,  then  gradually  more  and  more,  until  the  ligament  became 
thickened,  and  the  muscles  increased  in  their  power."  .  ..."  In 
every  case,  however,"  he  very  properly  adds,  "  in  w^hich  there  is 
the  smallest  doubt  whether  it  be  a  fracture  within,  or  external  to, 
the  ligament,  it  will  be  proper  to  treat  the  case  as  if  it  were  ex- 
ternal." *  Both  these  forms  of  fracture,  as  well  as  the  other  varieties 
we  have  spoken  of,  are  now  usually  treated  with  the  limb  in  the 
straight  position,  in  the  manner  to  be  hereafter  described  when 
treating  of  fractures  of  tlie  shaft  of  the  femur. 

Fractures  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur.  These  occur  most  frequently 
in  its  middle  third.  Of  70  cases  observed  by  the  writer,  46  were 
broken  in  this  situation,  16  in  the  lower  third,  and  8  in  the  ui>per. 
Indirect  violence  occasioned  the  majority  of  these  fractures ;  but  of 
those  due  to  direct  causes  the  greatest  number,  both  absolutely  and 
relatively,  occurred  in  the  middle  third  of  the  bone. 

It  has  been  disputed  whether  a  fracture  of  the  shail  of  the 
femur  can  be  produced  by  muscular  action ;  but  of  this  many  in- 
stances are  on  record,  in  which  the  production  of  the  fracture  can- 
not be  explained  in  any  other  manner.  Thus  Beauchere  has  given  an 
account  of  a  man,  34  years  of  age,  who,  while  sliding,  felt  himself 
in  danger  of  falling  backwards,  and  made  a  violent  effort  to  keep  up ; 
he  did  not  fall,  but  he  heard  at  the  instant  a  crack  high  up  in  the 
right  thigh,  which  was  found  to  be  broken  below  the  trochanters,  f 

The  mode  of  production  of  this  fracture  will  influence  to  a 
certain  extent  its  character  and  direction :  thus  it  may  be  multiple, 
or  comminuted,  or  compound,  if  caused  by  machinery  or  the  pass- 
age of  a  heavy  weight  over  the  thigh ;  transverse  in  direction,  if 
caused  by  a  sharp  blow,  and  more  or  less  oblique  by  a  fall  on  the 
feet,  or  under  a  heavy  load.  The  direction  and  degree  of  obliquity 
vary  greatly;  in  the  upper  third  of  the  bone  the  prevailing  direc- 
tion, according  to  Malgaignc,  is  downwards  and  inwards ;  in  the 
middle  third  of  the  bone,  according  to  the  same  author,  it  is  down- 


*  Sir  A.  Cooper,  op.  cit.  pp.  102,  103. 

f  Beauchere,  Joum.  de  Med.  de  Leroux,  torn.  xxx.  p.  836. 
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wards  and  forwards ;  while  in  the  lower  third,  we  are  assured,  it  is 
more  prone  to  assume  a  transverse  direction,  and  oblique  fractures 
are  more  rare,  and  not  very  constant  in  direction ;  thus,  they  may  nm 
downwards,  outwards,  and  forwards,  or  downwards  and  inwards,  or 
downwards  and  forwards ;  or  there  may  be  impaction  of  the  upper 
fragment  in  the  lower.  Perhaps  the  most  common  direction  is  down- 
Wiu*ds  and  forwards,  and  the  most  rai*e  downwards  and  backwards. 
In  whatever  part  of  the  shaft  the  fracture  may  be  situated,  and  what- 
ever may  be  its  direction,  it  is  rare  that  displacement  of  the  fragments 
does  not  occur,  the  lower  fragment  being  drawn  upwards,  behind, 
and  generally  a  little  to  the  inner  side  of  the  upper ;  and  sometimes 
acting  upon  the  latter,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  project  forwards,  or  out- 
wards, or  inwards,  and  thus  produce  more  or  less  angular  distortion. 
This  is  best  seen  and  most  frequently  observed  when  the  fracture  is 
situated  in  the  upper  third  of  the  bone,  and  the  distortion  so  occa- 
sioned has  been  attributed  to  the  action  of  the  psoas  and  iliacns 
muscles  drawing  the  upper  fragment  forwards ;  but  that  this  is  not 
the  cause  may  be  easily  proved  by  an  examination  of  the  numerous 
specimens  of  this  fracture  in  our  London  museums. 

From  these  it  will  be  seen  that  the  displacement  of  the  upper 
fragment  may  be  in  any  direction ;  outwards,  inwards,  forwards,  or 
backwards,  which  could  not  be  the  case  were  its  position  solely  de- 
pendent on  the  action  of  its  own  muscles.  This  is  important  as  re- 
spects the  treatment  of  fracture  of  the  femur  in  its  upper  third,  and  the 
more  so  because  our  great  authoritj".  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  has  omitted 
all  mention  of  any  other  distortion  than  of  the  upper  fragment  for- 
wards and  upwards,  which  he  attributes  to  the  action  of  the  psoas 
and  iliacus  muscles,  assisted  by  the  pectineus ;  and  "  to  prevent  this 
horrid  distortion  two  circumstances,"  he  says,  "  ought  to  be  strictly 
observed :  the  one  is,  to  elevate  the  knee  very  much  over  the  double 
inclined  plane ;  and  the  other,  to  place  the  patient  in  a  sitting  posi- 
tion, supporting  him  by  pillows  during  the  process  of  union."  *  Now 
the  predominant  direction  of  the  displacement  of  the  upper  fragment 
is  not  directly  forwards,  but  outwards  and  forwards  ;  and  the  speci- 
men of  this  fracture  which  Sir  Astley  has  had  figured  in  his  work 
is  an  example  of  the  displacement  of  this  fragment  directly  outwards, 
a  position  which  has  evidently  been  brought  about  by  the  action  of 
the  lower  fragment  upon  it ;  the  latter  is  at  the  same  time  rotated 
one  fourth  of  a  circle  outwards,  so  as  to  bring  its  anterior  surface 
to  correspond  with  the  external  surface  of  the  upper  fragment ;  and 
hence  the  apparent  projection  of  the  latter  forwards  and  upwards. 

♦  Op.  cit  p.  191. 
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Gm&oMfi  wjsk  At  &^hee!aiaa:*  Ea  the  sxb  ^rifi&e  Emlx.  or  at 
widk  k.  jore  dn«e  bv  rocss^jc :  m  a  h^l^  BSBiber  of 
fffecxmens^  one  or  1*jC£i  £nk£9icii&  are  seen  to  hare 
irjokt  rauskm  en  their  axi«^ :  I-gs.  m  ckt  absence  of  anr 
Ussujrr  vidi  tbe  gireaser  immljer  of  dnem.  zs  »  iinfo«ribfe  to  say 
whether  fodi  PtxatioD  va»  fji  iht  a^«7  ^a^meni.  or  of  the  lover« 
or  of*  bjch :  or  facrw  mneiL  o(  h  mi^s  ht  dae  10  direcs  miKrnlar 
aecioiL.  and  hf/w  mnA  to  mfrtanval  cazi«€& 

SvmpifMM  atfd  dirjm^j^tU^  Tliie'  ii?aal  «Tinp€oiB»  of  a  fraetmre  of 
the  itoA  of  the  femor  mrt^  shortening  ani  defecmit}r  of  the  tfaigfa« 
vfaich  i§  genefaDr  mmatnralhr  curved,  with  the  cooTexity  forwaids 
and  ontwaid^ ;  e^eraon,  and  loe^  of  fjower  of  the  limb ;  pain,  and 
abnormal  mobilitr  at  the  sen  €^  firacmre ;  and  crepita^  on  rotation. 
The  nature  of  the  injnnr  is  «o  venr  apparent,  that  it  cannot  easfly 
be  mivtaken  for  anv  other :  bat  the  determination  of  the  direction 
of  the  fiactore.  whether  tran^^er^  or  obUqne.  i.  bv  no  means  e^^^ 
and  not  always  po^iUe.  If  the  fraccnre  be  in  a  yoong  child,  if  it 
hare  happened  fixHn  direct  Tiolence«  if  it  be  situated  near  the  centre 
of  the  shaft,  and  if  the  shortening  af  the  limb  be  inconsiderable,  the 
fractnre  is  aasomed  to  be  transver^  in  direction;  bat  a  nearer 
9q>proach  to  accaracy  may  be  arrived  at  by  attending  to  the  cir- 
cmnslanoes  imder  which  erepitos  may  be  elicited:  if  this  phe- 
nomenon can  be  evoked  in  a  shortened  Iimb«  without  pre^-ious 
extension,  it  is  presmnpitive  evidence  that  the  iraetm^i^  is  oblique ; 
if,  on  the  contrary,  the  limb  be  shortened,  and  rotation  produce 
no  crepitus  till  it  has  been  restored  by  extension  to  its  normal 
length,  we  may  reasonably  presume  that  the  fracture  is  a  transverse 
one. 

Piwiww.  The  prognosis  of  a  fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the 
femur  must  depend  on  its  nature,  the  mode  of  its  production, 
and  the  age  of  the  patient.  If  the  firacture  be  compound,  or  com- 
plicated with  the  wound  of  a  large  vessel,  or  extend  into  the  knee- 
joint,  the  prognosis  must  be  guarded,  though  not  absolutely  unfii- 
Tourable.  If  it  occur  in  an  old  person,  and  from  great  violence,  as 
from  a  railway-carriage  passing  over  the  limb,  or  if  it  be  compound 
and  communicate  with  the  knee-joint,  the  case  is  one  of  the  greatest 
danger,  and  the  prognosis  will  be  most  unfavourable.  On  the  con- 
trary, a  simple  fracture  of  the  shaft,  if  properly  managed,  and  un- 
complicated with  any  other  injury  or  disease,  will  nearly  always  do 
well ;  and  though  some  shortening  of  the  limb  usually  results,  it  is 
insufficient  to  impair  its  usefulness,  or  to  cause  more  than  a  slight 
lameness ;  a  fiivotu^ble  prognosis  may  therefore  be  given. 
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Treatnieid.  Much  contrariety  of  opinion  prevails  respecting  the 
possibiHty  of  curing  a  fracture  of  the  femur,  in  the  adult,  without 
shortening ;  and  from  the  time  of  Hippocrates  to  the  present  day, 
the  profession  has  been  ranged  in  two  opposite  camps, — one  side 
declaring  that  shortening  of  the  limb  may  be  prevented,  and  the' 
other  as  positively  denying  it  To  determine  this  question,  and 
without  bias  cither  on  one  side  or  the  other,  the  writer  employed 
some  of  his  leisure  hoiu*s  in  the  summer  of  1857  in  examining  all 
the  fractured  thighs  then  under  treatment  in  the  different  hospitals 
of  this  metropolis,  till  he  had  procured  nearly  the  same  number  of 
cases  of  this  accident  from  each.  To  insure  accuracy,  each  limb  was 
measured  by  a  graduated  tape  from  the  anterior  superior  spinous 
process  of  the  ihum, — 1st,  to  the  lower  border  of  the  patella ;  2dly, 
to  the  extremity  of  the  outer  malleolus ;  and  3dly,  to  that  of  the 
inner;  and  the  result  was  written  down  on  the  spot.  The  total 
number  of  patients  thus  examined  was  50,  of  whom  41  were  males, 
and  9  were  females.  Their  ages  varied  from  84  to  2  years;  30 
being  adults,  and  20  children  under  15  years  of  age.  Now  of  the 
total  number,  only  15  escaped  deformity,  and  of  these  12  were  chil- 
dren, leaving,  therefore,  but  3  adults  out  of  30  in  whom  no  shorten- 
ing had  taken  jjlace,  and  showing  that  under  the  present  mode  of 
treating  these  fractiu*es  in  the  London  hospitals,  shortening  of  the 
limb  follows  in  90  per  cent  of  the  adults  admitted,  and  in  40  per 
cent  of  the  children.  Even  this  high  percentage  is  probably  imder- 
rated  as  regards  adults ;  for,  in  truth,  2  of  tlie  latter  in  whom  no 
shortening  was  found  were  recent  admissions,  the  accident  having 
happened  but  two  days  previously  in  the  one  case,  and  four  days  in 
the  other,  rendering  it  therefore  doubtful  what  the  ultimate  issue 
might  be :  even  the  single  case  in  which  there  was  no  shortening  is 
not  free  from  susi)icion,  for  although  the  accident  had  occurred  five 
weeks  before,  the  long  splint  was  still  on,  and  in  the  absence  of  exa- 
mination without  it,  one  could  not  be  sure  that  the  limb  had  been 
fractured.  The  writer's  individual  experience  at  the  Westminster 
Hospitid  is  entirely  confirmatory  of  the  above  results  obtained  at  all 
the  other  hospitals ;  and  with  the  full  knowledge  of  this  tendency 
to  shortening  in  fractijres  of  the  femur,  and  with  every  attempt  to 
prevent  it,  he  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  a  single  case  in  the  adult, 
nor  has  he  found,  in  upwards  of  100  specimens  of  this  fracture  wliich 
he  has  examined  in  the  various  museums  of  the  metropolis,  more 
than  one  in  which  tlicre  was  not  some  shortening.  With  reference 
to  the  amount  of  shortenmg  in  the  35  cases  out  of  tlie  50  already 
mentioned  it  was, 
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and  in  one  it  was  not  ascertained,  both  thiglis  being  broken. 

Tlicse  results  of  the  writer's  own  observations  arc  fiilly  confirmed 
by  Malgaigne  and  Hamilton ;  the  former  of  whom  bears  this  strong 
testimony  on  the  subject :  "  There  has  been  too  much  discrepancy 
of  opinion  among  Surgeons  in  regard  to  this  (shortening).  Hippo- 
crates gives  the  idea  that  the  shortening  can  always  be  obviated ; 
Celsus  goes  to  the  opposite  extreme,  declaring  that  a  thigh  once 
broken  must  ever  remain  shorter  than  its  fellow.  At  a  period  by 
no  means  remote  from  our  own,  Desault  claimed  to  cure  all  frac- 
tures without  shortening,  and  his  Journal  contains  several  such 
cases.  In  imitation  of  him,  many  Surgeons  have  varied,  corrected, 
and  improved  apparatuses  for  permanent  extension,  and  have  an- 
nounced as  complete  successes  from  them.  I  must,  however,  state 
positively  that  I  have  never  obtained  any  thing  of  the  kind,  either 
with  contrivances  of  my  own,  or  with  tliose  of  others,  or  even  when 
I  have  invited  the  inventors  of  such  apparatuses  to  apply  them  in 
my  wards.  I  have  more  than  once  examined  persons  said  to  be 
cured  without  any  shortening,  but  always  discovered  such  shorten- 
ing by  careful  measurement  The  mistake  of  all  those  who  have 
thought  they  had  obtained  these  miraculous  cures  was,  that  they 
never  dreamed  of  comparing  the  two  limbs  in  regard  to  their 
length ;  I  will  say,  moreover,  that  they  were  most  commonly  igno- 
rant of  the  proper  way  to  obtain  a  good  and  correct  measurement. 
Some  have  been  deceived  in  another  way ;  they  have  lighted  upon 
fractures  with  interlocking,  especiaUy  in  yoimg  subjects,  and  have 
imagined  that  they  had  corrected  by  treatment  a  shortening  which 
never  existed.  In  short,  when  the  fragments  remain  in  contact,  or 
when  we  can  replace  them  and  keep  them  so  by  means  of  their  serra- 
tions, it  is  easy  to  cure  a  fracture  of  the  femur  without  shortening ;  in 
the  absence  of  these  two  conditions  the  thing  is  simply  impossible."* 

Hamilton  also  states,  that  ^^in  case  of  an  oblique  fracture  of 
the  shaft  of  the  femur  occurring  to  an  adult,  whose  muscles  are  not 
paralysed,  but  which  offer  the  ordinary  resistance  to  extension,  and 
counter-extension,  and  where  the  ends  of  the  bone  have  once  been 
completely  displaced,  no  means  have  yet  been  devised  by  which  an 
overlapping  and  consequent  shortening  of  the  end  of  the  broken 
bone  can  be  prevented."     He  also  affirms  that  ^^  the  average  short- 


*  Op.  dt  p.  728. 
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ening  in  simplo  fractures,  where  the  best  appliances  and  the  utmost 
skill  have  been  employed,  is  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch."* 

The  causes  of  these  different  results  in  the  adult  and  in  the  child 
probably  depend  on  the  different  chemical  composition  of  the  bones 
at  these  two  periods  of  life,  and  the  modifying  influence  which  this 
exerts  on  the  form  and  completeness  of  the  fracture.  That  the 
muscles  play  but  a  secondary  part  in  this  result,  is  proved  by  the 
want  of  correspondence  between  the  muscular  power  and  the  degree 
of  shortening.  A  healthy  boy  of  12  or  13  has  greater  muscular 
power  than  a  feeble  woman  of  60 ;  yet  the  former  may  recover  from 
a  fracture  of  his  femur  without  shortening,  the  latter  will  not 

There  are  three  principal  modes  of  treating  these  fractures : 
1st,  by  permanent  extension  with  the  limb  in  the  straight  position  ; 
2dly,  by  permanent  extension  with  the  limb  in  the  bent  position ; 
3dly ,  by  plasters  and  bandages,  by  fihort  splints,  or  by  some  of  the 
forms  of  the  immovable  apparatus, — these  act  simply  as  retentive 
media,  without  exercismg  traction  on  the  limb,  which  may  be  either 
flexed  or  extended. 

First  metliod.  To  secure  permanent  extension  in  the  straight 
position,  traction  is  made  on  the  limb  by  means  of  a  long  outside 
splint,  to  the  lower  end  of  which  the  foot  is  fixed,  while  to  the 
upper,  which  should  reach  nearly  as  high  as  the  axilla,  are  attached 
the  ends  of  a  perineal  bandage ;  by  tightening  the  latter,  the  splint^ 
together  with  the  limb  below  the  fracture,  is  thrust  downwards,  and 
permanent  extension  is  thus  provided  for.  A  splint  of  this  kind^ 
having  near  its  upper  end  two  holes,  and  near  its  lower  end  a  larger 
oi)ening  to  correspond  with  the  outer  malleolus,  and  two  deep  notchcB 
at  its  extremity,  was  strongly  recommended  by  the  late  Mr.  Listen^ 
and  goes  by  his  name ;  it  is  in  general  use  in  this  country,  and  haa 
superseded  the  more  complex  mechanical  oontrivances  for  making 
extension  and  counter-extension  which  were  formerly  employed. 
The  mode  of  application  is  as  follows :  The  patient  lying  on  his  back 
on  a  firm  fiat  mattress,  a  few  turns  of  a  roller  should  be  first  carried 
round  the  foot  and  ankle ;  then  the  splint,  well  padded  on  its  inner 
side  and  reaching  from  a  point  opposite  the  nipple  to  four  or  five 
inclies  beyond  the  foot,  must  be  laid  on  the  outside  of  the  fractured 
limb,  and  firmly  secured  to  the  latter  by  several  more  turns  of  the 
same  roller  around  the  foot  and  ankle  and  splint,  and  through  the 
notches  at  its  lower  extremity ;  it  may  then  be  carried  upwards  a^ 
high  as  the  knee.    At  this  stage  of  the  proceeding  traction  should  bQ 


^  Hamilton  on  Fracture$  and  Di$location$,  p.  414. 
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ateadily  made  on  the  limb  by  assistants,  till  its  length  equals,  or  even 
slightly  exceeds,  its  fellow,  as  ascertained  by  measuring  with  a  tape 
from  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  iliuni  to  the  lower 
border  of  tlie  patella.  When  tliis  has  been  effected,  the  jwrineal 
bandage  must  be  applied,  its  padded  centre  resting  on  the  perinajum, 
and  its  two  ends  passed  through  the  holes  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
splint  and  tied  on  its  outside.  By  this  means  the  splint  is  prevented 
from  ascending,  and,  by  tightening  the  perineal  bandage,  it  can  oven 
be  forced  downwards,  and  powerful  traction  thus  exerted  on  the 
limb.  Lastly,  the  remainder  of  the  limb  should  be  encircled  by 
the  roller,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  splint  bound  to  the  trunk 
by  a  few  turns  of  a  broad  rib-bandage.  This  method  of  treating 
fractures  of  the  thigh,  though  so  generally  adopted,  is  not  free  from 
several  grave  defects.  In  tlie  first  place,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
keep  up  even  moderate  extension  without  causing  ulceration,  and 
sometimes  even  sloughing  of  tlio  skin  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tho 
ankle  and  perinaemn ;  or  if  these  evils  are  avoided,  prolonged  otnlema 
of  the  limb  is  not  unfrequently  caused  by  tlie  pressure  of  the  perineal 
bandage  on  the  veins  of  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  bandages  are  applied  so  loosely  as  to  exert  no  traction 
on  the  limb,  or  should  it  become  necessary  to  remove  them  on  account 
of  any  of  the  above  evils  having  arisen,  retraction  of  the  limb  and 
considerable  ultimate  shortening  are  almost  sure  to  result.  Another, 
though  a  minor  defect  of  this  method  of  treatment  is  the  impedi- 
ment which  it  offers  to  defecation,  and  the  unavoidable  disturbance 
of  the  apparatus  during  this  act.  To  remedy  these  inconveniences 
the  following  modifications  are  recommended.  1st,  the  lower  end 
of  the  splint,  instead  of  being  doubly  forked,  should  be  provided 
with  a  foot-piece  at  right  angles  with  the  leg-piece,  while  to  its  upi>er 
end  should  be  fixed  an  upright  crutch,  also  at  right  angles  with  it. 
2dly,  the  foot  should  be  secured  to  the  foot-piece  by  broad  straps  of 
sticking-plaster  applied  longitudinally  to  the  limb,  and  extending 
from  just  below  the  knee  to  nine  or  ten  inches  beyond  the  foot.  To 
render  them  more  secure,  a  few  cross  strips  may  be  made  to  encircle 
the  limb,  and  a  bandage  should  be  appUed  over  them  from  the 
foot  to  the  knee,  soft  pads  being  interposed  opposite  the  malleoli : 
the  projecting  ends  of  these  plaster  bands  are  then  to  be  crossed  be- 
hind tlie  foot-piece  of  the  spUnt,  and  brought  over  the  instep  in  front. 
3dly,  the  perineal  bandage  should  have  let  into  some  part  of  it  a 
short  piece  of  vulcam'sed  india-rubber ;  this,  while  it  secures  mode* 
rate  extension,  at  the  same  time  provides  for  its  being  continuous, 
and  not  intermittent,  as  is  so  frequently  the  case  with  the  ordinary 
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bandage.  4thly,  tliis  bandage  should  be  borne  off  from  the  front  of 
the  thigh  by  having  its  front  end  fastened  to  the  upright  crotch  at 
the  upper  extremity  of  the  splint.  Lastly,  the  disturbance  of  the  ap- 
paratus during  defecation  should  be  avoided  by  placing  the  patient 
on  a  Luke's  bedstead.  The  use  of  plaster  bands  tor  extension  is  an 
American  invention,  for  which  there  are  several  claimants,  though 
Dr.  Josias  Crosby,  of  New  Hampshire,  is  generally  credited  with 
the  improvement.  Tlie  elastic  perineal  bandage  was  first  used  by 
the  writer  in  1857,  from  having  observed  the  difficulty  of  keeping 
up  traction  by  the  ordinary  bandage,  which,  when  first  appUed, 
causes  j)ain  by  its  tightness,  but  afterwards  becomes  so  loose  as  to 
exercise  no  tractive  force  whatever.  Under  any  circumstances,  it  is 
necessary  to  look  to  this  bandage  daily  for  the  first  three  weeks,  to 
see  that  it  is  tight  enough  to  insm*e  extension,  but  not  so  tight  as  to 
cause  pain.  It  is  well  also  that  it  should  be  changed  once  or  more 
during  the  treatment ;  and  this  opportunity  should  be  embraced  for 
washing  the  perina^um  with  a  strong  solution  of  alum  or  zinc,  and 
atlerwards  rubbing  in  a  little  zinc  ointment. 

Second  method.  For  permanent  extension  with  the  limb  in  the 
flexed  position,  a  fracture-bed  is  the  most  efficient  contrivance,  and 
one  of  the  best  for  this  purpose  is  that  of  Mr.  Amesbury.  It  "  con- 
sists of  a  horizontal  frame  supporting  three  pieces  of  wood  or  planes 
hinged  togetlier,  and  long  enough,  when  connected,  for  an  adult 
to  lie  stretched  out  upon  them.  The  upper  plane  receiving  the 
tnuik  is  raised  at  the  bolster-end ;  the  middle  one,  intended  for  the 
thighs,  is  made  of  two  pieces,  sliding  on  one  another,  so  as  to  siiit 
limbs  of  different  lengtlis,  and  forms  with  the  third  piece  a  double 
inclined  plane;  this  last,  which  supports  tlie  legs,  has  a  foot-piece, 
used  to  confine  the  feet  when  this  is  necessary,  and  always  serving 
to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  bed-clothes.  The  upper  of  these  planes 
is  supplied  with  a  thick  mattress,  tlie  two  others  with  similar  ones 
only  half  as  thick.  The  middle  one  has  an  opening  with  a  basin 
fitted  to  it  to  receive  the  fsecal  evacuations ;  and  the  pelvis  is  flxed 
by  means  of  a  belt  passing  across  the  upper  of  the  three  planes. 
Lastly,  the  hinges  are  movable,  so  tliat  the  different  angles  may 
be  changed  at  will."* 

In  the  above-described  bedstead,  extension  of  the  limb  is  first 
effected,  and  afterwards  maintained,  by  leverage,  the  leg  becoming 
a  lever  of  the  first  order,  the  fulcrum  being  at  the  hinge,  between 
the  second  and  third  planes.     It  would  seem  at  first  sight  that,  both 


t  AmcshuiT,  Observations  OH  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Fractures,  p.  132. 
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feet  being  secured  to  the  foot-piece  of  the  bedstead,  and  the  weight 
of  the  trunk  serving  as  a  counter-extending  force,  shortening  of 
the  limb  could  not  possibly  happen ;  but  experience  proves  the 
contrary.  In  truth,  although  the  trunk  rests  in  the  hollow,  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  planes,  its  weight  is  not  supported 
equally  on  both  buttocks ;  the  patient  lies  somewhat  awry,  nearly 
his  whole  weight  being  supported  on  the  sound  side,  while  tlie 
pelvis  on  the  side  of  the  injury  rises  slightly  up  the  second  plane 
of  the  bedstead,  and  so  approximates  the  hip  to  the  knee-joint. 
To  keep  the  pelvis  level,  the  leather  baud  in  the  above  apparatus 
is  insufficient,  and  in  its  place  should  be  substituted  an  iron  bar  or 
brace,  or  two  clamps,  to  embrace  the  spines  of  the  ilia.  Tliis  bed- 
stead is  not  intended  to  supersede  the  employment  of  lateral  splints 
to  tlie  thigh ;  these  should  extend  from  the  trochanter  to  the  knee 
on  the  outer  side,  and  from  the  perinaeum  to  the  same  point  on  the 
inner,  and  be  firmly  secured  by  straps  and  buckles,  or  by  a  few 
strips  of  bandage  tied  with  a  slip-knot. 

Third  method.     This  plan  of  treatment  is  specially  adapted  for 
two  classes  of  cases :  viz.  infants  and  young  cliildren ;  and  adults 
who  have  been  treated  for  the  first  six  weeks  by  one  of  the  other 
methods.     In  the  former,  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  do  more  than 
encircle  the  thigh  from  the  knee  to  the  hip  with  tlie  ordinary 
diachylon,  or  the  soap-plaster  spread  upon  leather,  care  being 
taken  that  it  is  not  applied  too  tightly,  and  that  the  skin  in  ttie 
perinaeum  and  its  neighbourhood  is  kept  dry  and  clean  by  changing 
the  napkins  the  moment  they  become  soiled,  and  washing  the  parts 
from  time  to  time  with  a  solution  of  alum :  a  little  lapis  powde]> 
dusted  on  the  parts,  or  zinc  ointment  rubbed  in,  is  an  excellent 
preservative  against  inflammation  and  excoriation*     In  older  chil- 
dren, splints  of  leather  or  gutta-percha  may  be  moulded  on  the 
thigh,  or  some  of  the  forms  of  immovable  apparatus  applied, — 
these  are  made  either  with  gum,  starch,  dextrine,  albumen,  or 
plaster;   and  are  recommended  by  some  Surgeons  for  the  treat- 
ment of  even  recent  fractures  in  the  adult     Thus  Mr.  Erichsen 
informs  us  tliat  he  has  treated  many  fractured  thighs  in  this 
manner,  both  in  adults  and  children,  without  confining  them  to 
bed  for  more  than  three  or  four  days.     He  gives  the  following 
directions  for  the  application  of  the  starch  apparatus :   ^^  A  dry 
roller  should  be  applied  to  the  whole  of  the  limb  evenly  and  neatly^ 
which  must  then  be  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  wadding ;  a  long 
piece  of  strong  pasteboard,  about  four  inches  wide,  soaked  in  starch, 
must  next  be  applied  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  limb,  from  the 
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nates  to  the  heel.  If  the  patient  is  very  muscular,  and  the  thigh 
large,  this  must  be  strengthened,  especially  at  tlic  upper  part,  by 
having  slips  of  bandage  pasted  upon  it  Two  narrower  strips  of 
pasteboard  are  now  placed  along  cither  side  of  the  limb,  from  the 
hip  to  the  ankle,  and  anotlier  shorter  piece  on  the  forepart  of  the 
thigh.  A  double  layer  of  starched  bandage  should  now  be  applied 
over  the  whole,  with  a  strong  and  well-starched  spica.  It  should 
be  cut  up  and  trimmed  on  the  second  or  third  day,  and  then  re- 
a])plieil  in  the  usual  way.  The  pohits  to  be  specially  attended  to 
are,  that  the  back  pasteboard  splint  be  very  strong,  at  the  upper 
part  especially,  and  tliat  the  spica  be  well  and  firmly  applied."* 

The  cliief  advantage  claimed  for  the  immovable  apparatus  is 
the  non-confincmcnt  of  the  patient  to  bed  for  more  than  three  or 
four  days.  Its  disadvantages  are,  the  unavoidable  handling  and 
movements  of  the  limb  during  its  application,  and  the  impossibility 
of  keeping  up  extension  until  it  is  solidified.  Whatever  plan  of 
treatment  may  be  selected  for  these  fractures,  it  is  essential  to  bear 
in  mind  that  the  amount  of  shortening  is,  to  a  great  extent,  within 
the  control  of  the  Surgeon ;  and  though  he  may  fail  to  prevent  it 
altogether,  he  may  greatly  diminish  it  by  care  and  frequent  super- 
vision. As  respects  the  duration  of  the  treatment  for  a  simple 
fractiu'o  of  the  thigh,  it  will  average  from  two  to  three  montlis  in  an 
adult,  and  from  six  weeks  to  two  months  in  a  child.  It  is  by  no 
means  necessary  that  patients  should  remain  in  bed  all  this  time ; 
six  weeks  will  generally  be  long  enough  for  an  adult,  and  four  weeks 
for  a  child ;  after  which  the  immovable  apparatus  should  be  applied, 
and  they  may  be  allowed  to  go  about  on  crutches ;  but  they  will 
seklom  be  able  to  dispense  with  all  support  to  the  limb  under  the 
period  mentioned  above. 

In  refcnmce  to  the  treatment  of  a  compound  fracture  of  the 
femur,  unless  the  bone  be  much  comminuted,  or  the  soft^  parts  much 
bruised  or  lacerated,  or  the  principal  blood-vessels  wounded,  or  the 
knee-joint  opened,  it  may  be  treated  as  a  simple  fracture,  substi- 
tuting only  a  8])lint,  which  is  interrupted  at  tlie  seat  of  the  injury 
for  an  ordinary  one.  The  above  complications,  however,  will  in  most 
cases  call  for  amputation, 

Fnirtnres  into  tlie  knee-joint.  Tlieso  may  involve  each  or  all  of 
the  bones  entering  into  the  formation  of  the  joint,  and  the  gravity 
of  the  accident  will  be  in  direct  relation  to  the  number  of  the  bones 
implicated,  tlieir  degree  of  comminution,  and  whether  the  fracture 

♦  Erichsen,  Science  and  Art  qf  Surgery ^  2d  ed.  p.  218. 
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be  Bimplc  or  compound.  Fractures  of  the  femoral  part  of  the  joint 
may  be  situated  either  above  tlie  condyles  or  through  them ;  and 
may  be  transverse,  oblique,  or  vertical.  Not  unfmjuently  they  are 
multiple,  the  two  condyles  being  detached  from  the  shaft  by  a  trans- 
verse fracture,  and  from  each  other  by  a  vertical  or  oblique  fracture. 
The  latter  also  may  traverse  either  condyle,  or  the  interaindvloid 
Space.  None  of  these  varieties  are  necessarily  attended  with  dis- 
placement of  the  fragments,  though  its  absence  is  an  exception  to 
the  rule.  In  young  children  the  epiphysis  is  sometimes  separated 
from  the  shaft,  and  chips  of  bone  arc  sometimes  detached  from  the 
condyles  into  the  joint,  where  they  act  as  foreign  bodies,  and  occa- 
sion much  inconvenience  to  the  patient.  Fractures  of  the  head  of 
the  tibia  are  more  rare,  and,  unless  compound,  they  are  not  usually 
dangerous ;  nevertheless,  lameness  not  unfi^uently  results  from  the 
inflammation  which  these  fractures  set  up  in  the  knee-joint,  and 
the  permanent  stiflhess  wliich  follows. 

These  injuries  are  sometimes  caused  by  getting  the  leg  between 
the  spokes  of  a  wheel  in  motion,  by  falls  on  the  knee,  or  by  kicks. 
The  nature  of  the  accident  is  recognised  by  the  mobility  of  the  frag- 
ments, the  crepitus,  the  swelling  of  the  joint,  and  tlie  imi>ossibility 
of  bearing  any  weight  on  the  limb. 

The  treatment  consists  in  placing  the  limb,  very  slightly  flexed, 
on  a  Macintyre's  splint  for  thirty-five  or  fortj-  days,  when  passive 
motion  should  be  commenced  to  prevent  ankylosis.  If  much  in- 
flammation arise,  it  may  be  reduced  by  leeches,  fomentations,  poul- 
tices, or  evaporating  lotions,  as  most  agreeable  to  the  ])atient's 
feelings.  In  compound  fr*actures  into  tlie  joint,  amputation  of  tlie 
limb  will  generally  be  necessary. 

Fractures  of  the  Patella^ 

Fractures  of  the  patella  present  the  same  varieties  as  fractures 
of  other  bones;  they  may  be  simple,  comminuted,  or  comj)ound, 
vertical,  oblique,  or  transverse ;  and  are  caused  either  by  direct 
violence,  as  falls  or  blows  upon  the  knee,  or  by  muscular  action. 
Of  all  the  bones  of  the  skeleton,  the  patella  is  most  liable  to  bo 
broken  from  the  latter  cause ;  and  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence 
would  imply  some  peculiarity  in  the  structure  or  position  of  this 
bone.  As  regards  structure,  Malgaigne  aflirms  that  these  fractures 
are  sometimes  favoured  by  an  antecedent  morbid  condition  of  the 
bone ;  but  this  will  not  explain  their  greater  relative  frequency  as 
regards  the  other  bones  of  the  skeleton,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  patella  is  more  prone  to  this  morbid  change  than  they  are.     As 
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respocts  position,  whon  the  knoo  is  slightly  bent,  the  patella  is  sup- 
ported upon  the  condyles  of  the  femur  on  its  transverse  axis  only, 
whilst  its  upper  half  is  unsupported  behind,  and  its  superior  edge 
projects  slightly  upwards.  Under  these  circumstances,  a  sudden 
and  violent  contraction  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  leg,  which 
are  now  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  vertical  axis  of  the  patella, 
may  snap  the  bone  in  two,  as  not  unfroquently  Lippens  when  a 
violent  etibrt  is  made  to  prevent  oneself  falling  backwards,  or  in 
voluntarily  tlirowing  oneself  backwards  to  avoid  falling  forwards. 
Fractures  of  the  patella  by  muscular  action  are  always  transverse, 
or  nearly  so,  and  generally  take  place  through  the  centre  of  the 
bone,  though  they  may  be  above  or  below  it  The  frequency  of 
fractures  in  this  direction  seems  to  have  led  English  Surgeons  to  the 
belief  that  the  majority  of  fractures  of  this  bono  are  of  muscular 
origin.  This  is  contrary  to  the  experience  of  foreign  Surgeons,  who 
attribute  the  greatest  number  of  these  fractures  to  direct  violence  : 
thus,  of  nine  cases  relat-ed  by  Boyer,  five  were  caused  by  falls  on 
the  knee,  which  accident  likewise  produced  eleven  of  the  nineteen 
fractures  observed  by  Malgaigne ;  while  of  fourteen  which  came 
under  the  observation  of  Hamilton,  thirteen  were  the  result  of  direct 
blows  or  of  falls  on  the  knee,  and  only  one  was  due  solely  to  mus- 
cular action.  The  extent  to  which  the  fragments  may  become  sepa- 
rated in  transverse  fractures  of  the  patella,  is  subject  to  considerable 
variation,  and  depends  chiefly  on  tlie  mode  in  which  the  accident 
hap[>ened.  In  a  fracture  from  a  blow,  the  patient  may  not  fall 
down  at  all ;  in  one  from  a  fall  on  the  knee,  he  falls  forwards  or 
sideways ;  but  in  a  fracture  from  muscular  action,  he  falls  back- 
wards, with  the  leg  imder  the  thigh.  In  the  two  former  instances 
there  may  be  little  or  no  laceration  of  the  fibrous  structures  attached 
to  the  patella,  the  fragments  of  which  may  be  only  slightly  sepa- 
rated ;  but  in  the  latter,  owing  to  the  sudden  and  violent  contrac- 
tion of  the  quadricHips,  and  the  forcible  flexure  of  the  knee  in  falling, 
the  soft  ])arts  will  be  more  extensively  lacerated,  and  the  separation 
of  the  fragments  correspondingly  great 

tSi/mjtfom{<  and  dlctr/nosis.  The  symptoms  of  fracture  of  the  pa- 
tella are  generally  well  marked  ;  when  transverse,  the  separation  of 
the  fragments  leaves  a  dej)ression  in  front  of  the  joint,  into  which 
the  fingers  may  be  inserted,  and  the  condyles  of  the  femur  readily 
felt  Above  and  below  this  depression,  the  fragments  of  the  patella 
may  be  recognised,  and,  on  bending  the  knee,  the  interval  between 
them  will  be  greatly  increased.  The  power  of  extending  the  limb, 
or  of  bearing  any  weight  upon  it,  is  lost  or  impaired.     In  vertical 
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and  comminuted  fractores  of  this  bone,  tlie  fragments  can  be  easily 
brought  into  juxtaposition,  and  crepitus  elicited.  All  the  varieties 
of  this  fracture  are  followed  bv  more  or  less  inflammation  in  the 
knee-joint,  which  not  unirequently  becomes  greatly  distended  with 
fluid,  and  thus  sejmratcs  still  further  the  broken  portions  of  bc»ne, 

Patluflogy,  It  is  rare  for  a  broken  patella  to  become  imitod  by 
bone,  C8]x^cially  when  the  direction  of  the  fracture  is  transverse ; 
more  frequently  the  fragments  are  united  by  a  ligamentou^  tissue,' 
which  varies  in  length  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half. 
Host  frequently,  however,  according  to  Mr.  William  Adams,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  these  observations,  the  fragments  remain 
ununited,  and  are  connected  with  each  other  merely  by  a  jwrtion 
of  the  fibrous  capsule  of  the  knee-joint,  thickened,  and  having  in- 
ooq>orate<i  with  it  the  bursa  natiu*ally  existing  on  the  front  of  the 
patella ;  in  this  case  the  fragments  may  be  separated  to  the  extent 
of  four  or  five  inches.  Of  thirty-one  8])ecimens  examined  by  Mr. 
Adams,  fifteen  were  examples  of  ununited  fracture,  twelve  of  true 
ligamentous  um'on,  and  four  were  doubtful  from  their  being  dried.* 
The  immlicr  of  the  above  sjiccimens  is  obviously  too  small  to  warrant 
us  in  asserting  that,  when  tlie  space  bet\*een  the  fragments  exceeds 
an  inch  and  a  half,  there  has  never  been  true  ligamentous  union, 
and  that  tlie  case  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  ununited  fracture. 

Most  Surgeons  must  have  met  with  cases  in  which  good  liga- 
mentous union  had  taken  place,  the  fragments  not  being  more  than 
one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an  incli  apart;  yet,  afier  the  f>atient  had 
been  going  about  for  a  few  weeks  or  months,  there  has  been  found 
a  wide  inten'al  between  them,  owing  to  the  gradual  yielding  or 
the  sudden  rupture  of  the  new  material.  Tliis  a])pears  to  be  de- 
monstrated by  a  preparation  in  tlie  museum  of  the  Westminster 
Hospital.  The  fragments  of  a  broken  patella  are  separated  to  the 
extent  of  two  indies  and  a  half,  and  are  connected  with  each  other, 
on  their  outer  surfaces,  by  a  portion  of  the  fibrous  capsule  of  the 
knee-joint,  on  their  inner,  by  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  joint, 
and  intermediately  by  true  ligamentous  tissue ;  tliis  is  thick  at  its 
attached  extremities,  but  gradually  becomes  thinner  towards  its 
centre.  Hamilton  examined  a  patient  who  had  had  his  patella 
fractured  nine  weeks  before,  and  found  the  fragments  united  by  a 
short  ligament,  exccj)t  on  the  inner  side,  where  there  was  a  sepa- 
ration or  rupture  of  the  ligament  to  the  extent  of  a  quarter  of  an 
inch.      The  patient  explained  tliis  by  saying  that  the  splint  was 


♦  Trafuactions  of  the  Palhologioal  Society  of  London,  1840^0,  p.  258. 
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removed  at  the  end  of  four  weeks,  and  that,  after  a  week  more,  he 
began  to  walk,  but  that  lie  almost  immediately  felt  it  tear  or  give 
way  on  the  inner  side.  Dr.  Coalo  also  presented  to  the  Boston 
Society  for  Medical  Improvement  "  a  specimen  of  a  fractured  pa- 
tella taken  from  a  man  sixty-five  years  old,  the  fracture  having 
occurred  ten  years  before.  The  fragments  were  at  first  so  closely 
united  that  no  division  between  them  could  be  discovered;  but 
subsequently  they  became  separated  at  their  outer  edges  one  inch, 
and  at  their  inner  edges  one-eighth  of  an  incli."*  The  great  rare- 
ness of  bony  union  in  transverse  fractures  of  the  patella  is  owing 
simply  to  tlie  difficulty  of  keeping  the  fragments  in  sufficiently  close 
apposition ;  when  this  is  accomplished,  bony  union  occurs  as  in 
other  fractures, 

Treattfient,  Tliree  different  plans  have  been  adopted  in  this 
fracture ;  one  consists  in  relying  simply  on  the  position  of  the  limb, 
another  in  the  immediate  applicaticm  of  apparatus  for  bringing 
together  the  fragments,  and  a  third  in  trusting  to  position  only  for 
the  first  ten  or  fourteen  days,  and  then  applying  some  approximative 
apparatus  for  the  remainder  of  the  period.  The  chief  objection  to 
the  first  plan  is,  that  it  is  only  applicable  to  those  few  cases  in 
which  there  is  but  Uttle  or  no  separation  of  the  fragments.  In  the 
majority  of  transverse  fractures  the  firagments  are  more  or  less 
separated,  and  cannot  be  brought  into  contact  with  each  other  by 
mere  position ;  so  that  the  only  question  for  consideration  is,  whe- 
ther the  apparatus  for  adjustment  should  be  applied  immediately  or 
deferred  till  all  inflammation  and  effusion  into  the  joint  have 
disappeared.  The  strongest  argument  in  favour  of  immediate 
adjustment  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  the  extensor  muscles  go 
on  contracting  for  some  days  afler  the  fracture ;  so  that  not  only  is 
tlie  upper  fragment  still  further  separated  from  the  lower,  but  the 
muscles  become  so  shortened  that  the  fragments  cannot  be  brought 
into  contact  with  each  other  after  the  inflammation  has  subsided. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  inflammation  in  tlie  joint  is  severe,  the 
usual  appliances  for  forcibly  approximating  the  fragments  would  be 
injurious,  and  some  delay  seems  absolutely  necessary.  Tlie  diffi- 
culty may  be  overcome  by  keeping  the  limb  extended  on  a  back- 
8i)liiit,  flexing  the  thigh  and  trunk  on  each  other  so  as  thoroughly 
to  relax  the  rectus,  and  then  acting  on  the  fragments  longitu- 
dinally or  ill  the  axis  of  the  limb,  instead  of  circularly  and  nearly 
at  right  angles  with  it     Perhaps  the  simplest  plan  to  eftect  this  is 


*  Coale,  Boston  Med.  and  Surg,  Journal^  vol.  liv.  p.  402. 
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that  of  Dr.  Sanborn,  of  Lowell,  U.S.,  who  fixes  a  long  strip  of 
sticking-plaster,  two  inches  and  a  half  wide,  in  front  of  the  limb, 
from  the  upper  portion  of  the  thigh  to  the  middle  of  the  log,  leav- 
ing at  the  knee  a  free  loop.  A  bandage  being  applied  alx)ve  and 
below  the  knee,  for  the  purj)OHe  of  securing  the  plaster  and  con- 
trolling the  circulation  and  muscular  contraction,  a  small  stick,  six 
or  eight  inchei*  in  length,  is  put  through  the  loop  over  the  knee, 
and  the  plaster  twisted  until  the  fragments  of  the  patella  are  brought 
into  apposition.*  The  late  Mr.  Lonsdale  invented  an  ingenious 
instrument  for  bringing  together  the  frjigments,  without  making 
circidar  constriction  of  the  limb.  It  consists  of  two  plates  of  metal, 
shaped  something  like  a  horse-shoe,  so  as  to  grasp  the  upper  and 
lower  portions  of  bone ;  they  are  also  slightly  concave  underneath, 
to  fit  the  sliape  of  the  limb  on  which  they  press.  Tliese  two  plates 
are  fixed  on  two  iron  rods,  which  slide  forwards  and  backwards  on 
two  horizontal  bars,  which  are  again  made  to  slide  up  and  down 
two  strong  vertical  rods  placed  on  either  side  of  the  knee,  and 
fastened  to  a  back-splint :  thus  both  vertical  and  horizontal  move- 
ments are  provided  for ;  by  the  former  the  plates  gain  their  hold  on 
the  edge  of  the  bone,  and  by  the  latter  die  two  portions  of  bone  are 
approximated ;  thus  all  circular  constriction  of  tlie  limb  is  avoided, 
and  local  applications  to  the  inflamed  joint  are  not  interfered  with.f 
Malgaigno  has  also  devised  a  small  instrument  which  he  coiLsiders 
superior  to  any  hitherto  employed ;  but  it  can  only  be  a]>plied  after 
all  swelling  of  the  joint  has  subsided,  and  it  moreover  labours  under 
the  disadvantage  of  being  both  difficult  and  painful  of  application ; 
it  is  also  liable  to  produce  a  tilting  backwards  of  the  fractured 
borders  of  the  patella,  which  will  thus  bo  in  contact  only  by  their 
anterior  margins.  It  consists  of  "  two  steel  plates,  each  an  inch 
long  and  two-thirds  of  an  inch  wide,  sliding  upon  one  another,  and 
this  sliding  regulated  by  a  screw.  The  free  extremity  of  each  is 
bifurcated,  and  recurved  into  two  very  sharp  hooks.  The  two 
hooks  of  the  lower  plate,  only  one-tliird  of  an  inch  apart,  are 
intended  to  be  inserted  at  the  apex  of  the  patella,  which  is  lodgeil 
"between  them ;  those  of  the  upper  plate,  which  are  to  catch  on  the 
base  of  the  bone,  may  be  separated  by  a  space  twice  as  wide ;  and 
the  inner  one  should  also  be  longer  than  the  outer  by  one-sixth  t« 
one-fifth  of  an  inch,  to  make  up  for  the  obliquity  of  tliis  end  of  the 
bone."{     The  action  of  this  instrument  is  evident 


•  Hamilton  on  Fractures  and  DUlocationtt^  p.  448. 
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None  of  these  plans  have  hitherto  been  mueh  used  in  this  coun- 
try ;  but  Surgeons  have  contented  themselves  with  fixing  the  limb 
in  the  extended  position,  and  then  applying  a  figure«of-eight  band- 
age, so  as  to  include  within  its  loops  and  draw  towards  each  other 
the  two  fragments.  Or  the  same  end  has  been  attempted  by  cir- 
cular belts  of  leather,  fastened  above  and  below  the  patella,  and  then 
made  to  approximate  by  longitudinal  straps.  An  improvement  on 
these  are  the  modifications  of  Wood  and  of  Hamilton,  which  consist^ 
essentially,  in  fixing  the  retentive  bandages  or  plasters  to  a  broad 
back-splint,  instead  of  around  the  limb ;  by  Uiis  means  the  patella 
is  grasped  only  on  its  front  and  sides,  while  a  free  space  is  left 
between  the  limb  and  the  splint  for  the  circulation  to  go  on  un- 
interruptedly. Tlie  chief  defect  of  all  these  contrivances  is  their 
tendency  to  tilt  forwards  the  fractured  edges  of  the  patella,  causing 
them  to  gape  in  front,  and  so  counteracting  the  intention  for  which 
they  were  applied;  with  a  little  mechanical  skill,  however,  this 
may  generally  be  overcome,  and  good  ligamentous,  if  not  bony^ 
imion  obtainccL 

The  average  period  for  which  retentive  apparatus  should  be 
applied  is  from  thirty-five  to  forty  days ;  if  it  be  removed  earlier, 
or  if  the  patient  go  about  too  soon,  or  if  the  firagments  have  not 
been  properly  adjasted  in  the  first  instance,  the  intervening  liga- 
ment will  be  long  and  weak,  or  union  may  be  wanting  altogether. 
On  the  contrary,  a  too  prolonged  confinement  of  the  limb  is  apt  to 
terminate  in  permanent  stifiiiess.  It  is  pretty  generally  admitted, 
tliat  Uie  shorter  the  connecting  medium  between  the  fragments,  the 
stronger  and  the  more  useful  will  be  the  limb ;  but  the  degree  of 
restoration  of  which  this  is  capable,  in  cases  of  non-union,  or  of  an 
elongated  uniting  ligament,  is  a  point  on  which  there  is  mueh  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  The  writer's  experience  leads  him  to  regard 
complete  restoration  as  exceedingly  rare,  and  the  general  insecurity 
under  which  the  subjects  of  such  accidents  labour  is  proved  by  the 
fi'cquency  with  which  they  fracture  tlieir  other  patella ;  so  that  it 
may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  a  j)er8on  who  has  had  the  misfortune 
to  fracture  one  patella  becomes  thenceforth  prone  to  a  repetition 
of  the  accident  in  liis  opposite  limb.  For  these  reasons  it  i»  ad- 
visable to  wear  a  knee-cap,  or  some  other  apparatus,  which  shall 
support,  and,  at  the  same  time,  limit  the  movements  of  the  knee- 
joint 

Tlie  treatment  of  vertical  and  oblique  fractures  of  the  patella 
does  not  differ  materially  from  tliat  required  for  transverse  fractures 
of  the  bone.     The  limb  must  be  placed  in  the  extended  position 

VOL.  II.  ^  ^ 
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on  a  M:K-inn'n?'s  splint,  and,  when  tlie  inflammation  lias  sub^idtHl, 
the  tragnhjnts  mu?t  be  brouglit  tnp?iher  by  firm  pads,  applied  on 
each  side  of  the  bone,  and  tLxed  there  by  straps  and  bandage. 

fmcfiir^^  or  the  Lt*i. 

Alih«>ugh  each  of  the  Umes  of  the  leg  may  be  fractured  sepa- 
ratolv.  it  is  nitvst  common  to  tind  both  broken :  and  the  above  term 
is  usually  restricted  to  this  injur}-.  Tlie  reason  of  the  gresiter  fre- 
quency of  fracture  of  both  liones,  than  of  either  bone  singly,  is 
pn>l>;ibly  owing,  as  Mr.  Lonsdale  has  suggeste«L  to  the  fact  that 
a  fon^*  sufficient  to  break  the  tibia  is  generally  sufficient  to  extend 
to  the  tibula  afterwards,  and  so  ti>  break  it :  whereas  it  must  be  a 
pecidiar  kind  of  force  to  break  either  tlie  tibia  or  fibula  singly. 

Ctf  2M*  fractures  of  the  leg  admined  into  the  Midille^^x  Hospital 
between  the  vears  1-^31  and  l^o7,  li«7  were  of  both  bones,  51  of 
the  fibula,  and  41  of  the  tibia.*  The  extreme  rareness  of  these 
fractures  iu  iiitancy  and  childhcHxl  is  a  remarkable  fact,  es|)ecially 
when  contrasted  with  the  great  frequency  of  fracture*  of  the  femur 
at  this  (lerioil.  and  the  still  gxvater  frequency  i^'ith  which  they 
themselves  occur  in  afrer-lite. 

Ot*ol5  cases  collected  bv  Malgaifime.  but  one  was  as  voun©:  as 
four  vears.  and  onlv  12  were  met  with  between  five  and  fifteen 
years  of  age. 

Tlw  causes  of  fracture  of  the  leg  are  either  direct,  as  the  passage 
of  a  wheel  over  the  limb ;  or  indirect,  as  in  slipping  down  or  jump- 
ing firiMU  a  height-  The  relative  firequency  of  these  causes  in  the 
pn.iduction  of  this  fractiure  has  been  variously  estimated  by  different 
writers.  Hamilton  omsiders  that  foiur-fifths  of  them  are  caused 
by  direct  violence.  The  writer's  eiyierience  is  more  in  acconlance 
with  that  c>i  Mal^ai^rne.  who  in  07  fractures  of  the  W,  tbimd  36 
pnxluoed  by  direct  violence,  and  31  by  indirect. 

The  most  frequent  situation  of  fracture  of  the  leg  is  where, 
from  the  greater  weakness  of  the  tibia,  one  would  expect  to  find  it, 
viz.  in  the  lower  third :  Si>  that  of  14i  fractures,  from  aU  caus<-s, 
recor»k\l  bv  Hamilton.  .N>  occurred  in  this  situation.  40  in  the 
middle  third,  and  only  11  in  the  upper  third.  The  fibula  is  rarely 
broken  at  the  same  level  as  tlM^  tibia,  but  at  a  ^~ariable  distance 
alxne  it :  m«>>t  fre»|uently.  acconlinir  to  Lijusdale,  firom  two  to 
thn.v  inches  aV<»vo  it.  Fractures  of  the  leg  present  every  varietv 
of  tills  injurj-  which  is  met  with  elsewhere:  but,  from  the  super- 
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ficial  position  of  the  tibia,  comminuted  and  compound  fractures  are 
more  common  here  tlian  in  any  other  part  of  the  body. 

In  the  neighbourliood  of  the  knee-  and  ankle-joints,  owing  to 
the  great  force  which  is  required  to  break  the  bones,  tliese  forms  of 
fracture  prevail ;  it  has  also  been  observed  that  tlie  direction  of  the 
fracture  in  these  situations  is  prone  to  be  vertical,  and  so  to  im- 
plicate those  joints.  Tlie  prevailing  direction  of  simple  fractures 
of  the  leg  is  oblique,  with  the  obliquity  downwards  and  inwards, 
and  generally  slightly  forwards;  less  frequently  it  is  downwards 
and  outwards,  and  still  more  rarely  downwards  and  backwards. 

Displacements  of  the  broken  bones  may  take  place  in  these  as 
in  other  fractures,  and  from  the  same  causes;  not  unfrequentlyy 
however,  there  is  no  displacement,  as  in  some  transverse  fractures ; 
and  it  may  be  stilted  generally,  that  the  more  nearly  the  fracture 
approaches  a  transverse  direction,  and  the  nearer  it  is  situated  to 
the  uj)per  end  of  the  bone,  the  less  will  be  the  liability  to  dis- 
placement, and  the  less  its  amount  should  it  occm*;  indeed,  in 
transverse  fractures  of  the  tibia,  although  the  fragments  may  form 
an  angle  with  each  other,  or  the  lower  fragment  be  rotated  out- 
wards or  inwards,  they  rarely  become  completely  disengaged.  In 
obli(jue  fractures,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  nearly  always  over- 
lapping, sometimes  to  a  considerable  extent,  as  when  the  fracture 
is  caused  by  a  fall  on  the  feet  from  a  height;  for  here  tlie  force 
being  more  than  sufficient  to  break  the  bones,  continues  to  act,  and 
so  displaces  them.  Should,  however,  the  whole  of  the  force  be 
exiK>nded  in  causing  the  fracture,  the  subsequent  displacement  of 
the  fragments  is  usually  not  great,  and  affects  almost  exclusively 
the  lower  fragment,  which  is  drawn  upwards,  generally  behind  the 
other,  l>ut  having  an  inclination  to  the  inner  or  outer  side,  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  of  the  line  of  fracture  which  regulates  it;  tlms, 
the  prevailing  direction  of  the  oblique  fracture  being  downwards, 
inwards,  and  forwards,  the  displacement  will  be  upwards,  outwards, 
and  liackwards.  Combined  with  this,  there  is  often  some  rotatory 
displacement  of  this  fragment  outwards,  due  probably  to  the  weight 
of  the  foot,  and  its  tendency  to  gravitate  in  this  direction.  Accord- 
ingly in  II)  specimens  of  united  fracture  of  the  bones  of  the  leg,  exa- 
mined In'  ilr.  Shaw,  IG  had  the  lower  fragment  rotated  outwardly, 
and  situated  somewhat  to  the  outer  side,  and  behind  the  upper.* 

S^mjdoms  ami  diagnosis.     Tliere  is  rarely  much  difficulty  in 
detecting  a  fracture  of  the  leg,  the  superficial  position  of  the  tibia 


♦  Path.  8oe,  Trans.  1648-9,  p.  125. 
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rendcrin;:;  any  deviation  from  its  normal  form  and  direction  evident. 
In  tlin.>e  ca-sfs,  however,  in  which  the  fragments  remain  in  siiu^  or  in 
which  there  is  much  swelling,  tlie  nature  of  the  injury  may  be  over- 
looked ;  hut  the  history  of  the  accident,  the  sensations  of  the  patient, 
his  inahility  to  supp<jrt  himself  on  ttie  fractured  limb^  the  mobility 
at  Uie  seat  of  fracture,  which  may  be  rendered  evident  by  gra>ptiig 
the  limb  at  s<ime  distance  alx>ve  and  below  die  fracture,  and  then 
endeavouring  to  bend  it  lietween  these  two  points,  and  the  crepi- 
tus on  rotation  cannot  fail  to  demonstrate  the  tme  nature  of  the 
injury.  When  the  fracture  is  situated  just  above  the  ankle-joint,  it 
is  verv  liable  to  be  followed  bv  considerable  displac*ement,  so  that 
the  accident  closely  resembles  a  di.slr>cation  of  the  foot :  from  this« 
however,  it  may  )>e  distinguished  by  tlie  signs  pointed  out  under 
tliat  liead.  But  although  the  fracture  of  the  tibia  may  generally  be 
easily  recjognisetl,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  discover  whether  the 
fibula  also  is  broken,  es])ecially  if  the  fracture  be  at  some  distance 
from  that  of  the  tibia.  I3y  making  firm  pressure  along  the  bone,  a 
defiression  may  sometimes  be  felt  at  tlie  seat  of  the  fracture,  or  the 
two  broken  extremities  of  the  l>ono  may  be  pressal  inwards  towards 
the  tibia.  There  are  two  symptoms  not  uncommon  in  fractures  of 
the  l(?g,  though  rare  in  most  other  fractures,  viz.  startings  of  the 
limb,  and  vcsicration  of  the  skin  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  frac- 
ture ;  largo  bulla*,  containing  a  bloody  sennn,  not  unfrequently  form 
within  tiie  first  forty-eight  hours  of  the  injury,  and  if  the  skin  in  the 
neigIibourho(j<l  is  at  the  same  time  ecchymosed,  the  appearances 
may  l>e  mistaken  for  gangrene.  They  are  of  no  importance,  and  re- 
quire no  treatment  ])<.'yond  f)uncturing  them  to  let  out  the  fluid. 

Treat intfut.  Perhaps  there  are  no  fractures  more  easy  or  more 
difficult  to  treat  than  those  of  the  leg ;  a  starch  bandage,  or  laving 
the  limb  on  a  pillow,  Ix^ing  all  that  is  necessary  in  some  cases  ;  while 
the  utmost  ingenuity  and  the  most  constant  supernsion  are  required 
in  others.  Uexluction  of  the  fragments,  when  displaced,  is  to  bo 
accorn|)lislied  by  bending  the  thigh,  leg,  and  foot  at  right  angles 
with  each  other,  and  then  making  extension  and  counter-extension 
from  the  knee  aiul  ankle.  In  compound  fracture,  where  the  upper 
fragment  projects  through  the  skin,  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to 
reduce  it  without  enlarging  the  wound ;  in  other  cases,  division  of 
the  ttnido  Aehillis  will  facilitate  the  reduction,  as  well  as  the  subse- 
quent retention,  of  the  fragments ;  while  in  others  it  may  bo  most 
expedient  to  saw  off,  or  otherwise  remove,  the  projecting  }H)rtions 
of  bono.  To  retain  the  fragments  in  their  place  after  reduction, 
various  contrivances  are  employed,  some  of  which  are  adapted  for 
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one  kind  of  fracture,  and  some  for  another.  Occasionally  there  is  so 
little  tendency  to  displacement  that  the  patient  may  lie  on  his  back, 
with  his  limb  extended  on  a  pillow,  reaching  from  a  little  above 
tlio  knee  to  beyond  the  heel,  and  supported  on  each  side  by  junks, 
or  by  flat  splints  rolled  up  in  a  piece  of  sheeting,  placed  between  the 
leg  and  the  pillow,  till  they  reach  the  leg,  against  which  they  must 
be  firmly  secured  by  three  or  four  broad  straps  or  bandages ;  thus 
the  foot,  ankle,  and  knee  are  firmly  supported  in  a  line  with  each 
other.  Where  more  efficient  means  of  confinement  of  the  limb  are 
neccssarj',  splints  with  a  foot-piece,  as  Macin tyre's  or  Listen's,  which 
provide  against  both  lateral  and  antero-postorior  displacement  of 
the  fragments,  may  be  substituted.  Tlie  only  defect  of  these  splints 
is,  that  they  do  not  effectually  provide  against  the  rotation  of  the 
upper  fragment  on  the  lower,  so  that  if  the  patient  is  restless,  and 
inclines  his  body  to  either  side,  the  upper  fragment  is  apt  to  follow 
its  movements.  Hamilton  is  of  opinion  that  Pott's  method,  slightly 
inodifie<l,  is  the  best,  and  is  ap])licable  to  nine-tenths  of  all  simple 
fractures,  and  to  some  compound.  By  this  plan  the  patient  lies  on 
his  injured  side,  with  the  limb  well  flexed,  and  supported  between 
Shari)'s  splints.  In  compound  fractures,  treated  in  this  manner,  it 
is  necessarj'  for  one  of  the  si)lints  to  be  interrupted,  and  an  ingenious 
modification  of  the  ordinary  interiui)ted  s])lint  has  been  recently 
invented  by  Dr.  Skipton.  The  essential  feature  of  this  splint,  which 
is  made  of  sheet  iron,  is,  that  it  consists  of  several  pieces,  any  one  or 
more  of  which  can  be  removed,  so  that  no  matter  in  what  part  of 
the  leg  the  wound  may  be,  the  same  splint  will  serve.  Tlie  chief 
a<lvant4ige  of  Pott's  method  of  treating  these  fractures  is  the  relaxa- 
tion it  attbrds  to  all  the  most  powerful  muscles  of  the  limb,  and  the 
consequent  lessening  of  the  disjwsition  to  spasm  and  displacement; 
it  is  generally  also,  for  some  time  at  least,  the  easiest  and  most 
natural  ])osition  for  the  patient  to  lie  in,  and  it  admits  of  a  ready 
examination  of  the  limb  without  disturbing  it,  by  simply  unbuckling 
the  straps  and  removing  the  upper  splint  To  render  this  method 
of  treating  fractures  of  the  leg  perfect,  the  splint  should  have  a  second 
curve,  at  the  upper  jiartof  the  leg-piece,  at  right  angles  with  it,  and 
in  an  oj)posite  direction  to  the  lower,  so  as  to  embrace  the  knee- 
joint  and  lower  third  of  the  thigh.  With  such  splints,  firmly  se- 
curing the  joints  aljove  and  below  the  fracture,  no  dis])lacement 
or  movement  of  the  fragments  on  each  other  could  possibly  hapi)en. 
liut  to  do  away  with  the  irksomeness  of  long  confinement  in  one 
position,  and  to  secure  the  utmost  comfort  to  the  patient,  the  limb 
should  be  slung ;  and  for  this  purpose  various  kinds  of  slings  have 
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been  devised.  One  of  the  best  and  siniplest  of  these  is  that  of  Mr. 
James  Salter,*  which  differs  from  all  others  in  the  gre.it  fn^^lom  of 
movement  it  allows  to  the  patient,  without  risking  the  disturbance 
of  the  fragments.  Tliis  is  eflected  by  the  sling  being  balaiK^il  on  a 
gi7iffle  chain,  suspended  by  a  swivel-hook  &om  two  brass  wheels, 
which  rmi  along  a  steel  rail  on  the  top  of  the  protecting  cradle.  By 
the  former  lUTangement  tlio  patient  "  can  sliifl  his  body  from  one 
side  of  the  bed  to  the  other,  while  the  foot  moves  in  the  op]>osito 
direction,  the  leg  moving  in  the  same  plane  upon  tlie  axis  of  the 
swivel ;"  by  the  latter,  he  can  draw  himself  up  towards  the  head  of 
the  bed,  to  the  extent  of  eighteen  inches,  or  let  himself  down  again 
to  the  same  extent, — movements  which  always  ensue  on  altering 
one's  position  from  a  reclining  to  a  sitting  posture,  and  the  con- 
trary. In  all  the  ordinary'  slings,  the  limb  is  susi>ended  by  two 
cords,  and  tluis  the  movements  of  the  patient  are  necessarily  more 
restricted ;  a  fracture  put  up  in  a  NevilPs  splint,  and  slung  in  this 
manner,  is,  however,  a  very  efficient  and  simple  mode  of  treatment, 
and  is  in  gencnU  use  in  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  Whatever 
apparatus  the  Surgeon  may  select  for  the  treatment  of  these  frac- 
tures, care  must  be  taken  that  the  suiierings  of  the  patient  are  not 
increased  by  any  maladroitness  in  their  application,  or  by  any 
unequal  pressure  of  any  part  of  them,  or  of  the  bandages  used  to 
secure  them.  Tlie  ball  of  the  great  toe  should  be  in  a  line  with  the 
inner  border  of  the  patella ;  and  the  concavity  between  the  heel  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  calf  should  be  equal  in  botli  limbs.  Some  Sur- 
geons dilate  on  the  difficulty  of  keeping  down  to  its  proper  level  the 
upper  fragment,  which  they  consider  to  be  tilted  forwards  by  the 
extensors  of  the  leg,  and  Malgaigne  has  invented  a  sort  of  toiuiiiquet, 
the  screw  of  which  is  made  to  press  on  tlie  projecting  bone,  and, 
being  verj'  sharp  at  its  point,  to  penetrate  its  substance.  It  is  rare 
that  such  projections  cannot  be  overcome  by  position,  combined 
widi  pressure  and  counter-pressure. 

Fractures  ofthefhula.  Any  part  of  this  bone  may  be  broken  by 
direct  violence,  and  the  fracture  be  unaccompanied  by  displacement 
or  other  injurj^;  but  most  frequently  the  bone  yields  to  indii'cct 
force,  at  a  point  from  two  to  four  inches  above  the  extremity  of  the 
malleolus,  and  this  is  accompanied  by  a  partial  dislocation  of  the  foot^ 

The  accident  is  caused  either  by  a  sudden  twist  of  the  foot  out- 
wards or  inwards,  or  by  its  becoming  fixed  in  a  cleft,  and  the  body 


*  Ona  new  8  winging- Apparatus  for  iha  Treatment  qf  Fractures  oj  the  Leg. 
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falling  to  one  or  the  other  side,  as  in  the  well-known  case  of  Sir 
Astley  Cooixjr,  who  fractured  his  right  fibida  by  falling  on  his  right 
side  while  his  foot  was  entangled  between  two  pieces  of  ice. 

As  to  the  relative  frequency  of  the  causes  which  produce  the 
fracture,  of  200  cases  which  came  under  the  obser\'ation  of  Dupuy- 
tren,  20  were  the  result  of  direct  violence,  60  were  produced  by 
forcible  abduction  of  the  foot,  and  120  by  forcible  adduction.  Tlie 
greater  frequency  of  this  injurj^  from  indirect  violence  than  from 
direct  is  generally  admitted ;  but  in  the  experience  of  English  Sur- 
geons, abduction  of  the  foot  is  a  more  frequent  cause  of  this  fracture 
than  adduction. 

Hamilton,  in  a  record  of  32  fractures  of  the  fibula,  was  able  to 
ascertiiin  the  cause  satisfactorily  in  18.  Of  these,  "  3  were  the 
result  of  falls  directly  ui)on  the  bottom  of  the  foot,  4  of  a  slip  of  the 
foot  in  walking  on  level  ground,  or  on  ground  only  slightly  irre- 
gular; and  12  (query  11)  of  direct  blows.  In  all  of  the  fractures 
wliich  have  been  produced  by  falls  on  the  bottom  of  the  foot,  and 
in  all  except  one  produced  by  a  slip  of  the  foot,  the  accident  was 
accompanied  with  a  dislocation  of  the  ankle,  the  foot  being  turned 
outwards."*  In  7  also  of  the  11  (?)  produced  by  direct  blows,  the 
tibia  was  thrown  more  or  less  inwards  and  the  foot  outwards.  These 
18  cases  in  wliich  the  cause  of  the  fracture  is  said  to  have  been 
ascertained,  are  obviously  too  few  to  invalidate  tlie  general  belief  in 
the  greater  frequency  of  indirect  than  direct  fractures  of  the  fibula ; 
neither  is  it  credible  that  a  fall  fiat  on  the  foot  without  a  subsequent 
twist  of  it,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  an  inclination  of 
the  body  to  one  side,  could  fracture  tliis  bone.  To  produce  such  a. 
result,  there  must  be  a  change  in  the  direction  of  the  line  of  trans- 
mission of  the  weight  of  tlie  body  from  the  tibia  to  the  fibula.  In 
the  fracture  from  cversion,  the  internal  lateral  ligament  is  frequently 
torn  tlirough,  and  even  the  inner  malleolus  fractured;  but  in  the 
fracture  from  inversion,  the  external  lateral  ligament  remains  entire, 
and  probably  contributes  to  tlic  fracture,  the  bono  yielding  to  the 
pressure  of  the  astragalus  against  the  external  malleolus. 

Displacement  of  the  foot  does  not  necessarily  follow  a  fracture 
of  the  lower  third  of  the  bone,  even  when  caused  by  indirect  vio- 
lence ;  and  Malgaigno  aflirms,  with  much  positiveness,  that  in  the 
majority  of  fractures  by  adduction  there  is  no  displacement  what- 
ever, and  that  when  it  occurs,  it  is  secondary,  and  owing  to  the 
patient's  attempt  to  walk  ;  when  tlio  foot  becomes  turned  out>vards, 


*  Hamilton,  op.  cit  p.  458. 
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as  in  the  fraoturo  from  abdiietion.  Even  when  proclnced  by  tiie  lat- 
ter cause,  lio  atfinns  there  may  be  no  appreciable  displacement. 

Hamilton,  on  the  contrary,  as  before  quoted,  found  di»placo- 
mont  in  nil  but  one  of  his  indirect  fractures,  and  in  all  but  tlirco  of 
the  direct ;  while  Dupuj-tren  aBscrts  that  nine-tentlis  of  his  frtictare» 
were  attended  with  displacement.  It  is  probable  that  Bupuytrcn 
has  as  much  exaggerated  the  frequency  of  the  subsequent  disloca- 
tions as  Malgaigne  baa  underrated  their  frequency.  With  referenoo 
to  the  obliquity  and  the  position  of  the  fragments,  it  may  be  stated, 
generally,  tliat  fractures  from  in<tirect  violence  are  usually  more  or 
less  oblique,  and  those  from  direct,  transverse  ;  and  tliat  when  dis- 
placement of  the  foot  occimt,  as  a  consequence  of  the  fracture,  the 
broken  ends  of  the  bone  will  project  inwards  towards  or  even  «g^nM 
the  tibia. 

Symptoms.  A  fracture  of  the  fibula,  unless  attended  with  di«- 
jJacetnent  of  the  foot,  cannot  be  recogniBod  by  any  external  sign, 
for  the  fragments  are  kept  m  apposition  by  tho  tibia,  and  there  is, 
consequently,  no  deformity ;  while  ecohymosis,  if  presi^nt,  may  cxirt 
independent  of  fracture.  The  best  means  of  detecting  the  fracture  is 
by  grasping  the  leg  with  both  hands,  and  with  tho  thumbs  making 
alternate  pressure  on  the  bono  immcdiatcty  above  and  below  the 
suspected  fracture,  when,  if  it  exist,  motion  and  crepitus  will  at  onoe 
be  felt ;  or,  if  the  fracture  be  situated  just  above  tlio  ttialleolus,  Uie 
lower  fragment  may  be  acted  on  by  forcibly  inverting  and  everting 
the  foot,  while  the  thumb  of  tlie  other  hand  is  placed  over  the  frac- 
ture ;  the  characteristic  signs  will  thus  be  elicited 

Treatment.  For  a  simple  fracture  of  the  fibula  in  Its  upper  two 
thirds  no  treatment  besides  rest  is  necessary  ;  but  in  tho  lower  third 
of  the  bone  the  application  of  some  apparatus  is  advisable,  even  should 
the  figments  not  be  displaced,  Nothing  is  better  for  this  purpose 
than  the  starch  bandage,  strengthened  by  paatclioard  splints  on  tho 
inner  and  outer  sides  of  the  foot  and  ankle,  care  being  taken  that  no 
displacement  occurs  during  their  application,  or  while  tho  appa- 
ratus is  drying.  In  tliose  casee  of  fracture  accompanied  with  marketl 
displacement  of  the  foot,  and  therefore  nipturo  of  the  internal  lateral 
ligament  (Pott's  fracture).  Pott's  method  is  that  nsually  odopttnl 
in  this  country.  This  consists  in  placing  the  patient  on  his  injured 
aide,  with  the  knee  bent  and  the  foot  somewhat  inverted,  so  as  to 
insure  tho  broken  ends  of  the  bono  being  iu  contact  with  each  other, 
and  not  with  tlie  tibia.  A  Sharp's  splint,  well  podded,  and  having 
tlie  jiad  for  the  foot-pieco  thicker  than  that  for  the  log,  so  ns  to  raiao 
a  little  tlio  outer  border  of  the  foot,  should  next  bo  a]>pli«l  oo  the 
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outor  side  of  the  limb,  and,  for  greater  security,  an  inner  Bplint  with- 
out a  foot-piece  may  also  be  placed  on  the  inside  of  the  limb.  Du- 
puytren  considered  that  Pottos  metliod  was  insufficient  to  maintain 
the  reduction,  and  directed  the  foot  to  be  brought  into  such  a  state 
of  adduction  as  that  its  inner  edge  should  become  superior,  its  outer 
edge  inferior,  and  its  sole  directed  inwards.  For  this  purpose  he 
employed  a  wedge-shaped  cushion,  the  thick  end  of  which  was  down- 
wards and  applied  upon  the  inner  malleolus ;  over  tliis  a  sphnt  was 
laid,  which  reached  from  the  knee  to  three  or  four  inches  beyond 
the  edge  of  the  foot ;  the  leg  being  then  secured  to  the  splint,  the 
foot  was  next  drawn  inwards  and  firmly  fixed  to  the  projecting  end 
of  the  latter.  The  principle  of  this  method  is  to  make  the  foot  act 
as  a  lever  on  the  lower  fragment  of  the  fibula,  so  as  to  draw  it  out- 
wards from  the  tibia,  wliile  at  the  same  time  the  lateral  pressure 
fixes  the  astragalus  finnly  against^the  inner  malleolus. 

Tlio  period  for  which  any  apparatus  should  be  kept  on  will  de- 
pend on  the  situation  of  the  fracture,  and  the  injuiy  done  to  the 
ankle-joint.  In  fractures  of  the  upper  part  of  the  bone,  it  has  been 
already  stated  that  no  application  is  necessary ;  but  in  the  lower 
part,  even  should  there  be  no  displacement,  splints  should  be  kept  on 
for  three  or  four  weeks ;  and  in  Case  of  a  dislocation  of  the  foot,  for 
six  weeks  or  two  months.  In  all  fractures  of  the  fibula  in  its  lower 
tliird,  groat  caution  should  be  observed  in  using  the  limb  afler  the 
removal  of  the  apparatus,  and  it  may  be  well  to  support  the  joint  for 
some  time  by  a  laced  boot,  strengthened  on  the  inner  side  ;  the  sole 
should  also  be  made  somewhat  thicker  on  its  imier  than  its  outer  edge. 

F/xicturea  of  the  tibia.  A  direct  blow  on  the  tibia,  as  a  kick, 
will  sometimes  break  this  bone  without  the  fibula,  and  the  fracture 
may  be  situated  at  any  part,  or  take  any  direction ;  it  is,  however, 
more  commonly  met  with  in  the  upper  than  the  lower  half  of  the 
bone,  and  is  more  frequently  transverse  in  direction  than  when 
accompanied  with  fracture  of  the  fibula  ;  this  circumstance,  together 
with  the  integrity  of  the  latter  bone,  renders  displacement  of  the 
fractured  ends  almost  impossible,  and  the  diagnosis  of  the  injury  is 
thus  oftentimes  obscure.  "  In  some  kind  of  fractures  near  to  the 
ankle-joint,  when  the  injury  is  caused  by  a  fall,  and  not  by  a  direct 
blow,  there  may  be  displacement,  although  the  fibula  remain  entire ; 
for  the  weight  of  the  bo<ly  will  continue  the  force  onwards  afler  the 
tibia  is  broken,  and  so  produce  a  distortion  in  the  position  of  the  foot 
and  ankle-joint,  according  to  the  direction  in  which  the  force  is 
applied.     Thus,  in  a  fracture  of  tlie  lower  end  of  the  tibia,  about  an 
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inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  atoi'o  the  anklo,  that  portion  of  the  bone 
connected  witli  tJic  usti'agalus  wiU  movo  in  whatever  itti'vction  tlio 
foot  is  forced,  and  so  may  bo  twisted  upon  the  shaft  of  tlie  bone,  or 
pushed  backwards  or  ibrwards  to  a  suffioiont  extent  to  produoe  s 
marked  distortion,"*  When,  however,  fi-oni  the  absence  of  all  d'u~ 
jjlacement  of  tlio  fragments,  the  esiBtonce  of  fracture  is  dmibtful,  H 
may  bo  suspected  if  pain  constantly  persists  in  one  part  of  tho  bone, 
if  this  pain  be  increased  by  pressure,  and,  above  all,  by  bearing  any 
weight  on  the  limb;  but  to  convert  suspicion  into  cerlainU*,  tba 
limb  should  be  firmly  grasped  above  and  below  the  sufjjectcd  frac- 
ture, and  attempts  made  to  bend  it ;  by  its  yielding  to,  or  rtMisUng 
the  force  applied,  we  asotntaiii  whether  it  is  broken  or  otherwiso. 

Treatment.  Of  all  tlie  fractures  of  tho  lowor  extremity,  this  i 
perluips  the  best  adapted  for  tho  inunovablo  apparatus,  the  appli 
cation  of  which,  mutatis  mutandis,  may  bo  made  ui  the  same  way  as 
directed  for  fracturos  of  tho  femur. 

FmclMrea  of  the  Foot. 

Tlioao  are  most  frequently  caused  by  hoaiy  bodies  falling  upon 
it  or  crossing  over  it,  and  so  crushing  it :  honoe  tho  soft  parts  also 
are  not  unfreejucntly  lacerated,  or  contused  to  sacli  an  extotit 
to  require  the  removal  of  a  part,  or  the  whole,  of  the  member;  if, 
on  the  contrary,  the  eotl  parts  are  not  much  Injured,  rest  and  sup- 
port, togetiier  with  evaporating  lotions,  constitute  the  only  treat- 
ment necessary. 

Tho  only  bones  of  the  tarsus  tho  fractures  of  which  require  special 
notice  aro  tho  astragalus  and  os  calcis.  The  fractiu-o  of  the  former, 
according  to  Malgaigne,  is  always  caused  by  a  tall  from  a  height, 
and  it  is  often  the  only  tai-sal  bone  which  is  broken,  while 
general  crushing  of  the  tarsal  bones  it  nearly  always  cecajies  injury. 
The  direction  of  the  fracture  is  most  various,  though  most  fivqtientl^ 
it  is  through  the  neck  of  the  bone,  and,  unless  compound,  c-Annot 
usually  be  detected ;  in  the  latter  form  of  injury,  the  portion  dis- 
placed should  be  returned,  or,  if  completely  isolated,  removed. 

Tlie  OS  calcis  may  be  broken  either  by  crnshing,  falling  tmra  ft 
height  on  the  heel,  or  by  muscular  action.    Maigaigne  considers  ths 
latter  mode  of  fracture  problematical ;  he  conid  find  only  eight  t 
recorded,  and  most  of  them  so  loosely  that  they  fiill  far  short  of 
proof.     In  two  cases  the  fracture  was  said  to  liave  been  tlie  result 
a  false  step ;  in  one  it  was  caused  by  the  upsetting  of  a  wagon  ;  in 

*  Louadate  an  FraeUmt,  p.  110. 
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five  by  fiilling  from  a  height  on  the  feet  Tlie  fracture  is  always  situ- 
ated behind  the  astragalus,  and,  we  may  presume,  ought  to  bo  verti- 
cal in  direction ;  but  in  the  published  account^i  of  this  fracture  tliis 
point  is  left  in  uncertainty.  Tlie  extent  to  which  the  detached  frag- 
ment is  drawn  up  by  the  gastrocnemius  and  soleus  has  been  found  to 
vary  from  almost  nothing  to  five  inches ;  a  difference  which  is  pro- 
bably owing  to  the  part  at  which  the  fracture  has  taken  place,  and 
whether  the  post^jrior  fragment  is  comi)letely  isolated  from  the  rest 
of  the  bone,  or  is  partially  connected  with  it  by  the  fibrous  structures 
in  the  sole.  Tlie  nature  of  the  injury  is  easily  detected  by  examin- 
ation ;  in  addition  to  the  pain,  swelling,  and  deformity,  tlie  detached 
portion  can  be  felt,  and  its  relative  distance  from  the  heel  will  be 
lessened  or  increased  by  extension  and  flexion  of  the  foot.  The 
treatment  consists  in  subduing  the  inflammation  and  kee])ing  the 
foot  extended  and  the  leg  flexed,  by  any  of  the  contrivances  made 
use  of  in  rupture  of  the  tendo  Achillis.  Li  fractures  by  crushing 
the  s^nnptoms  are  more  severe,  the  pain,  swelling,  and  ecchymosis 
greater,  and  the  crepitation  more  obscure;  the  two  most  charac- 
teristic signs  are,  increased  width  of  the  heel,  and  lowering  of  the 
ai'ch  of  the  foot  This  fracture  has  been  mistaken  for  a  sprain,  and 
for  a  fractm'e  of  the  fibula  without  displacement,  from  eitlier  of 
which  it  may  be  distinguished  by  tlie  above-mentioned  symptoms 
and  a  ciireful  manual  examination.  Consolidation  take^  place  slowly, 
and  it  is  often  several  months  before  the  functions  of  tlie  foot  and 
ankle  are  restored. 

Tlie  best  method  of  treatment  consists  in  placing  the  limb  on  its 
outer  side,  on  a  Sharp's  splint,  till  all  the  acute  symptoms  liave 
subsided,  when  some  of  the  forms  of  the  immovable  apparatus  may 
be  substituted,  and  the  patient  allowed  to  go  about  on  crutches. 
The  apparatus  should  be  worn  for  two  months  before  attempting  to 
use  the  foot.  Fractures  of  the  metatarsal  bones  and  phalanges  are 
always  the  result  of  direct  violence,  and,  if  simple,  re([uire  no  treat- 
ment but  rest,  and  the  ordinary  remedies  to  subdue  inflammation. 
If  compound,  the  treatment  must  be  regulated  by  the  nmnber  of 
bones  fractured,  their  degree  of  comminution  or  displacement,  and 
the  condition  of  tlie  soft  parts  ;  if  tlie  latter  are  not  bruised  beyond 
recovery,  and  if  the  former  can  be  replaced,  and  the  constitution  of 
the  patient  is  good,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  save  the  foot. 
Under  opposite  circumstances,  the  injured  parts  shoidd  be  removed, 
care  being  taken  to  leave  as  much  of  tlie  sound  portions  as  shall 
insure  a  useful  stump. 
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Dislocations. 
Dvdocationi  of  the  Hip. 
The  bead  of  tbo  tliigh-bono,  tliongh  lodfjod  in  a  doep  cavity  to 
which  it  is  aficurately  Rdnptod,  and  In  wliich  it  is  retained  by  atmo- 
Bpheric  presaure,  and  by  strong  lij^aments  and  muscles,  is  yot  mora 
frequently  displaced  than  tboso  physioal  and  anatomical  dis|K>sition8 
would  seem  to  admit  of.  Indeed,  if  reliance  is  to  be  placed  iti  Uie 
statistics  of  this  accident  collected  by  M.  Malgnigne  at  the  Hotel 
Dieu,  tliere  is  no  joint  of  the  lower  extremity  in  ivhicli  dieWjition 
occurs  so  freqnenfly  as  in  tlic  bip  ;  next  to  tlic  eliouldcr,  it  is  the 
most  liable  to  ibis  accident  of  any  joint  in  tbo  body,  as  seen  in  the 
following  table." 

In  4!)1  cases  of  dislocation,  there  were, — of  the 

'  Kni-y    .     .     .     _  fl 
RiKlius      ...  4 


Tliia  groat  pronone.'w  to  displacement  of  the  shoulder  and  hip- 
joints  is  tloubtless  owing,  in  part,  to  their  extensive  range  of  mo- 
tion, and,  in  part,  to  the  powerful  leverage  which  may  bo  exerted 
on  them  by  a  force  applied  to  the  distal  extremities  of  tlio  respective 
limbs,  or  of  the  humerus  and  femur.  Dislocations  of  lite  hip  are 
ncirly  always  accidental,  and  result  from  the  application  of  great 
force ;  hence,  we  should  expect  to  meet  with  them  most  fre<iacntly 
in  tliG  male  sex,  and  at  the  most  active  period  of  life ;  this  is  ftdly 
borne  out  hy  the  accompimying  table  from  Malgaigne.  In  fifty-one 
cases  of  dish^cation  of  tlie  hip,  furty-two  were  malen  and  nine 
females ;  ami  the  following  were  the  ages  of  the  suHcrc^rs : 

AtSyenmnfRgc      ...      1      I      Fvom  1.1  to  flO     ....   10 


In  the  fifty-six  caaes  of  this  accident  collected  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  the 
age  of  the  patient  is  not  stated  in  eleven;  but  in  the  remaining 
forty-five,  I  find  seven  were  under  twenty  years  of  age.  eeien  were 
fifty  and  upwards,  and  thirty -one  between  twenty  and  fifty-t  The 
earliest  recorded  age  at  which  a  dislocation  of  tlio  bip  has  r)Ccwrrod 
is  eighteen  moiitlis,  and  tlie  oldest,  eighty-six  years ;  the  former  on 

*  Trnite  del  I'nutura  et  del  Luxationi.  18Sj.  t.  ii.  p.  8.       f  ""■  P-  808. 
[  On  rHiiitBtitiim*  and  FTOciitn*  o/ the  Jotnti,  6xh  editton,  edited  fef 
£»ualiy  11.  Cooper.  ^^ 
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the  authority  of  Lisfranc,  and  the  latter  of  Gauthier.  In  this 
country,  the  youngest  I  can  find  on  record  was  tlireo  years  and  a 
half;  the  case  is  reix)rted  by  Mr.  Image  in  the  Provincial  Me^ 
dical  and  Surgkal  Transactions^  vol.  xii.  p.  386.  Although  disloca- 
tions of  the  hip  cannot  usually  happen  without  the  application  of 
great  force,  individuals  have  been  met  with  who  possessed  the  jwwer 
of  voluntarily  dislocating  their  hip,  and  again  reducing  it,  as  related 
by  Sir  A.  Cooper  in  his  work  on  Dislocations  and  Fractures  (case  2), 
and  by  Stanley  in  vol.  xxiv.  of  the  Transactions  of  tlie  Medko-Cliir. 
Society. 

Dislocations  of  the  hip  sometimes  take  place  spontaneously,  in 
consequence  of  paralysis  of  the  muscles  external  to  the  joint,  or  from 
disease  of  the  joint  itself;*  they  are  also  occasionally  met  with  as 
congenital  affections,  due  to  causes  acting  in  utero,  or  to  violence 
inflicttul  during  birth.  In  die  present  essay  we  have  to  treat  of 
tlioso  dislocations  of  the  hip  which  result  from  violence ;  and  they 
occur  most  frequently  in  the  following  directions : 

1st  The  head  of  the  bone  is  thrown  upwards,  and  more  or  less 
backwards,  upon  the  dorsum  ilii. 

2dly.  Backwards,  and  slightly  upwards,  or  into  the  ischiatio 
notch. 

3(lly.  Downwards  and  inwards,  or  into  the  obturator  foramen, 

4thly.  Ui)wards  and  inwards,  or  upon  the  body  of  the  pubes. 

The  two  last  varieties  of  dislocation  are,  according  to  Malgaigne^ 
generally  incomplete,  and  even  the  two  former  are  by  no  means 
unfrequcntly  so;  hence  the  precise  spot  on  which  the  head  of  the 
bone  rests  is  seldom,  as  observed  by  Fergusson,  "  the  same  in  any 
two  cases.  Upwards,  for  example,  it  has  been  found  to  range,  in 
different  instances,  throughout  every  point  between  the  anterior 
spinous  process  and  the  sacro-sciatic  notch,  and  in  the  other  direc- 
tions considerable  differences  in  position  have  been  remarked.  In 
one  example  the  limb  would  appear  much  shorter  compared  with  its 
fellow  than  in  another ;  again,  the  toes  or  foot  may  be  more  pointed 
inwards  or  outwards  in  one  patient  than  another ;  and  all  these  cir- 
cumstances indicate  corresponding  varieties  in  tlie  position  of  tho 
head  of  the  bone.'"f 

The  proportion  in  which  these  dislocations  are  met  with  are, 
according  to  Sir  A  Cooper,  the  following :  in  twenty  cases,  there 
will  be  twelve  on  the  dorsum  ilii,  five  into  the  ischiatio  notch,  two 


♦  Vide  Stanley.  Med.Chir.  Transavtinns,  vol.  xxiv. 
I  Fergussuu's  Practical  Surgery,  3d  ed.  p.  S7U. 


into  the  obtiiratov  foramen,  and  ono  on  tlic  pabea.  This  amTords 
very  nearly  with  the  experience  of  Syme,  who,  in  eleven  eas<ui  tlmt 
came  under  observ-ntion  at  the  BoyoJ  Infirmary  of  Edinlnu-gh,  Iwd 
six  on  tlie  dorsum  ilii,  tliree  in  the  iacliiatjc  notch,  one  in  the  obla- 
rator  foramen,  and  one  in  the  jiubes.*  In  seventeen  cases  observed 
by  Malgoigne,  eleven  were  either  iliae  or  iBchiatic,  four  ]iiiliic,  and 
two  obturator.  Tlie  la«t-named  Surgeon  believes  a  dislocation  into 
the  obturator  ibramen  to  be  the  most  rare,  and  this  is  alao  the 
opinion  of  Fergusiion.  Besides  tlie  four  ordinary  dislocations  oftJie 
hij),  some  anomalous  ones  have  Ijcen  described,  of  which  mention 
will  be  made  presently, 

(1.)  Didoration  upwards  or  upoii  the  dormm  ilii  In  this  dis- 
location tlie  head  of  the  femur  is  thrown  upwards,  and  more  or  lees 
backwards,  and  will  occupy  different  positions  in  different  cases,  as 
already  observed.  In  one  case,  it  has  been  found  lying  partly  on 
the  bone,  partly  on  the  glutens  raedins,  and  paitly  on  the  pyri- 
ibrmis  muscles ;  in  another,  between  the  gluteus  maxiniua  and  the 
posterior  border  of  the  gluteus  medius ;  and  in  anotlier,  undemeatli 
the  inferior  border  of  tlie  gluteus  metlius,  by  which  it  was  fixed  in 
its  unnatural  position.  The  capttnlar  and  roimd  ligaments  aro  nooes- 
sarily  torn  through  in  all  complete  dislocations ;  and  the  former  has 
been  found  completely  detached  from  it«  femoral  attachments,  and 
partially  from  its  pelvic.  The  small  external  rotator  ranscic*  t^  the 
hip  are  either  put  upon  the  stretch,  or  some  or  all  of  tliein  may  be 
torn  across.  With  respect  to  the  height  to  which  the  head  of  the 
femur  may  ascend  in  these  iliac  dislocations,  Malgaigne  found,  in 
eleven  preparations  of  this  accident  which  ho  examincxl,  that  ia 
five  It  did  not  ascend  higher  than  a  line  dra\vii  from  the  anterior 
superior  spinous  process  of  the  Ilium  to  the  highest  point  of  the 
iBchiatic  notch ;  in  two  it  ascended  half  a  centimetre  (about  ono- 
Blxth  of  an  inch)  higher ;  in  two,  one  centimetre ;  in  ono,  one  cen- 
timetre and  a  half;  and  in  one,  two  centimetres.  The  liniila  of 
the  displacement  below  were  never  lower  than  the  point  of  junction 
of  the  ilium  with  the  ischium ;  but  the  limits  posteriorly  wrre  sonio- 
what  greater. 

Stptiplonw.  The  limb  is  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  indies 
and  a  half  shorter  than  its  fellow;  it  is  inverted,  slightly  bent,  and 
inclined  forwartls  and  inwards ;  so  that  when  the  patient  is  stand- 
ing, tlio  knee  of  tite  affected  side  is  somewhat  in  front  of,  and  above 


*  i/tmtUy  Journal,  Apnl  IS*A. 
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tlio  other,  and  the  toes  rest  on  the  tarsiLs  of  the  opposite  foot ;  the 
great  trochanter  is  directed  for^^ards,  and  lies  nearer  to  the  an- 
terior superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium  than  natural,  while  the 
head  of  the  bono  is  directed  backwards,  and,  in  thin  persons,  may 
be  felt  lying  u|X)n  the  dorsum  ilii.  The  only  movement  of  which 
the  limb  is  capable,  unless  great  force  be  iLse^l,  is  a  slight  one  in 
the  sense  of  flexion,  adduction,  and  rotation  inwards ;  its  elonga- 
tion, extension,  and  alKluction  cannot  be  accomplished,  and  the 
att<;mpt  is  i>roductive  of  great  pain. 

Causes,  This  dislocation,  according  to  Sir  A.  Cooper,  is  most 
commonly  brought  about  by  a  fall  whilst  carrying  a  heavy  load  on 
the  shoulders,  or  by  a  heavy  weight,  such  as  a  mass  of  earth  fall- 
ing on  the  back  whilst  tlie  body  is  bent  forwards  in  a  stooping 
posture. 

Diagnosis.  Notwithstanding  that  the  symptoms  of  this  acci- 
dent are  so  well  marked  tliat  it  would  seem  im|>ossible  to  confoimd 
it  with  any  otlier,  it  has  been  supjwsed  to  bear  some  resemblance  to 
a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  within  the  capsular  ligament ; 
yet  the  only  point  in  which  the  two  injuries  agree  is  in  the  shorten- 
ing of  the  limb;  in  almost  every  other  respect  they  differ.  In 
fractiu"c,  the  limb  is  everted, and  more  movable  than  in  dislocation; 
it  is  capable  of  elongation  by  moderate  extension,  but  becomes 
shortened  on  the  remission  of  the  extending  force.  If  shght  rota- 
tion be  made  during  the  extension,  crepitus  can  generally  be  de- 
tected; and  the  accident  occurs  mostly  in  old  people,  and  from 
shght  causes.  Tlie  comparatively  rare  cases  of  fracture  of  the  neck 
of  the  femur,  with  inversion  of  the  limb,  are  more  liable  to  be  mis- 
taken for  tliis  dislocation,  especially  if  the  fracture  through  the 
neck  be  complicated  with  one  of  the  great  trochanter ;  a  portion  of 
the  latter  may  then  be  drawn  by  tlie  action  of  the  muscles  towards 
the  great  sciatic  notch,  or  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium,  and  so 
resemble  the  hciid  of  the  bono  in  those  situations,  as,  indeed,  hap- 
jxjned  in  the  following  case  related  by  Smitli,  and  which  was  at  first 
mistaken  for  a  dislocation.  Tlie  patient  was  an  old  man,  eighty 
years  of  age,  who  died  on  the  14tli  day  after  the  accident.  During 
life  die  hmb  was  shortened  two  inches,  the  foot  inverted,  and  the 
entire  limb  in  a  state  of  adduction ;  the  trochanter  major  could  be 
felt  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium,  a  little  above  the  situation  of  the 
sciatic  notch.  After  death,  there  was  found  a  transverse  serrated 
fi^cture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  external  to  the  capsule ;  at  the 
line  of  junction  of  the  cer\'ix  with  the  shaft  of  the  bone  a  second 
fracture  detached  the  trochanter  major^  which  was  drawn  upwards 
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and  bnckwnnls,  cam-ing  with  it  tho  insertions  of  Uio  pyrifonois, 
goinelli,  and  obturator  muscles.* 

An  injury  oiore  nearly  resembling  tho  dislocation  in  question  is 
fracture  of  llie  acetabulum,  of  wliicii  aeveral  esamples  liave  been 
given  by  (Jooper,  Earl,  Malgaigne,  Gibb,  M'Tyor,  and  others. 
The  shortening  and  Inversion  uf  tbo  limb  which  churactorittetl  some 
of  these  cases  was  duo  eitlier  to  the  liead  of  tiio  bone  being  driven 
through  the  acetabulum  into  the  pelvis,  or  to  ita  escupe  from  tlio 
acetabulum,  through  a  fi-aeture  of  the  superior  and  posterior  bordcn: 
ofthat  cavity.  Such  cases  may  be  distinguislied  from  disloentit>n  by 
the  existence  of  crepitus,  the  greater  severity  of  tlio  otlior  sv-mjitoma, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  fracture  of  the  cotyloid  border,  by  the  f>pon- 
taueous  rccurronoe  of  tho  dislocation  after  reduction,  C^ntusit/ns, 
epi^ains,  spa»m  of  the  muscles  of  the  hip,  rheumatism,  and  scro- 
lulous  iliseaso  of  the  joint,  have  all  been  occasionully  mistaken  For 
dislocation,  and  treated  accordingly.  Cases  have  been  mot  with 
in  which  the  two  limbs  were  of  the  same  length ;  this  may  happen 
either  ftnm  both  hips  being  dislocated,  or  from  tho  thigh  ou  tlio 
uninjured  side  being  shortened  from  a  ]>rc\'ious  fructiiro.  Bat 
besides  errors  of  diagnosis,  errors  of  omission  may  be  ctiinmitted^ 
and  a  dislocation  may  l>e  overlooked,  if  tt  hspi>en  nnder  peculiar 
circumstances,  or  be  complicatwl  with  otlier  injm'ies.  "A  yonng 
woman,  about  her  full  time  of  pregnancy,  had  a  sovoro  fall,  and 
was  carried  to  bed  in  a  helpless  condition;  laltnur  came  on  im- 
mediately after,  and  she  had  a  difficult  time.  A  severe  rheumatic 
fever,  as  it  was  supposed,  came  on,  and  for  some  weeks  her  lift 
was  despaired  of  Mr.  Fergusson  was  asked  to  see  her  wlwn  f-ho 
was  comparatively  well,  abf^ut  tlu-ee  montlis  after  the  accident^ 
and  tlien,  for  tho  first  time,  a  dislocation  of  the  hip  was  deteetfid."t 
The  same  Surgeon  also  relate*  another  case,  whcro  a  dittlocatioa 
was  complicated  with  a  fracture  of  tho  femur  in  its  lower  third, 
and  the  dislocation  was  not  detected  till  it  was  too  late  to  attempt 
its  reduction, 

Trealmetit.  \n  the  treatment  of  this  and  other  dislocations  of  (iie 
hip,  01U-  first  object  must  bo  to  diminisli  as  far  as  possibht  llm  iwiiit- 
ance  of  llie  muscles;  and  nur  second,  t^)  fix  the  trunk  of  the  patient 
so  firmly  that  it  shall  not  yield  to  tho  extending  or  other  fbrcoa 
which  may  be  employed  for  tlie  reduction  of  tlie  limb.     The  first  of 

•  Op.  eit.  rose  39,  p.  Hft,    Si?e  alao  similar  cases  bj  SUiiIej-  in  thi:  13th 
vol.  of  ihc  Mtd.-Chir.  Ttuhi.  p.  501. 
I  Fei'guseon,  op.  cit.  p.  363. 
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tliese  objects  is  best  attained  by  the  administration  of  chloroform  or 
ether;  but  in  default  of  these,  the  patient  should  be  placed  in  a 
warm  bath  heated  to  100*',  and  this  may  be  gradually  raised  to  110", 
so  as  to  produce  faintness ;  or  tartar-emetic  may  be  given  to  the  ex- 
tent of  exciting  nausea  and  prostration. 

Tlie  trunk  may  be  fixed  in  a  variety  of  ways ;  but  the  common 
jack-towel,  or  a  folded  sheet,  answers  every  puii)ose,  and  may 
be  thus  applied.  The  patient  being  first  laid  on  his  back  on  a 
firm  mfittress  placed  on  the  floor  or  a  low  table,  the  sheet  must  be 
passed  between  the  dislocated  thigh  and  perinaeum,  and  its  ends  fast- 
ened to  a  staple  firmly  fixed  to  the  floor  or  wall  behuid  the  patient, 
and  somewhat  below  him,  so  iis  to  be  in  a  line  with  the  axis  of  the  dis- 
plac(Ml  limb ;  or  a  strong  well-padded  leather  girth,  with  an  opening 
in  it  sufficiently  large  to  admit  the  injured  extremity,  and  to  press 
on  the  perimeum  on  one  side  and  the  crest  of  the  ilium  on  the  other, 
may  be  substituted  for  the  sheet  Tlie  trunk  being  thus  securely 
fixed,  a  padded  leather  belt,  with  straps  and  rings  attached,  is  to  be 
tightly  buckled  to  the  thigh  above  the  knee,  or  a  jack-towel  may  bo 
fastened  to  the  limb,  jireviously  protected  by  a  wet  bandage,  l)y  means 
of  the  clove-hitch.  The  knee  being  now  slightly  bent  and  brought 
across  the  opposite  thigh,  one  end  of  a  multiplying  pulley  should  be 
fixed  to  the  rings  of  the  leather  belt  or  towel,  and  the  other  end  to  a 
stapk"*  fixed  in  the  wall  in  front  of  the  patient.  The  extending  and 
counter-extending  forces  Ijeing  thus  adjusted  in  the  iixis  of  the  dis- 
I)laced  limb,  tra(;tion  should  be  slowly  made  with  the  pulley  till  the 
head  of  the  bone  hits  approached  the  acetabulum,  when  on  the  Sur- 
geon gently  rotating  the  limb  inwards,  the  bone  usually  slijxs  into  its 
place.  If  difliculty  occur  in  raising  the  bone  over  the  acetabulum, 
>Sir  A.  Cooper  recommends  a  towel  to  be  placed  under  the  thigh,  as 
near  the  joint  as  possible,  so  that  the  bone  may  thus  be  liftetl  over 
the  edge  of  the  socket  It  is  said  that  when  pulleys  are  used  the  head 
of  the  bone  slips  into  the  acetiibulum  without  any  audible  snap,  so 
that  there  are  no  meaiLs  of  judging  whether  the  bone  is  in  its  place, 
except  by  relaxing  the  extension,  unloosening  the  appamtus,  compar- 
ing the  length  of  the  two  limbs,  and  ascertainhig  that  the  relative 
])()sition  of  the  trochanters  to  the  spines  of  the  ilia  are  alike.  Tliough 
it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  a  distinct  snap  is  not  always  heard  at  the 
moment  of  reiluction,  there  is  generally  a  i>eculiar  sensation  con- 
voyed to  the  hands  which  cannot  be  mistaken ;  it  is  desirable,  there- 
fore, that  the  Surgeon  should  have  hold  of  the  limb  while  extension 
is  being  made,  not  only  for  aiding  by  his  manipulations  the  reduction 
of  the  bone,  but  for  recognising  its  return  into  tlie  socket     Whoa 

VOL.  u.  *!  'I 
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this  is  a^yfjmpli.-'herl,  the  movement*  of  die  joint  will  lic  ffiirJ  to  l>e 
perfiN'tly  rotoroJ  ;  and  this  is  the  U:*st,  ami  indeed  the  only  ic>t  ot* 
reduction  which  is  neeessar\'.  Tlie  atter-treatment  eon&i?t^  in  } -lac- 
ing a  Ion;;  straight  sjJiut  on  the  outer  side  of  the  linih.  in  xhv  some 
way  as  in  a  fracture  of  the  thi^h.  except  that  the  extension  ^llt>a]d  \»e 
dis|iense<l  with.  Tlie  ohject  of  this  treatment,  which  siiould  Lie  ci  ir- 
tinucii  fiir  tliree  or  four  weeks,  is  to  keep  the  joint  motionlt^«.  and  so 
permit  the  injured  parts  to  heal  and  prevent  the  escape  of  the  In^ne 
anew  fnjm  its  cavity,  as  once  hapi^ened  in  a  case  undtrr  Mr.  Li>ton's 
care.  As  great  force  is  often  re<|uired  to  reduce  these  disl«K-atiuns, 
especially  when  of  long  standing,  it  shoidd  not  be  forgotten  that  acci- 
dents have  hap{icned,  and  even  life  has  been  sacrificed  in  the  attempt. 
A  fracture  <if  the  cenix  femoris,  produced  by  an  attempt  at  retiuoiiig 
a  dislix-ation  on  the  dorsum  ilii,  has  !x?en  recorded  by  JSir  A.  C\M>j»er; 
and  Li>franc  once  carried  his  efforts  at  re^luction  so  far,  tliat  suppura- 
tive inriamniation  was  set  up  in  the  hip,  and  the  man  died,  with  his 
thigh  unrcilucecl,  on  the  eleventh  day  after  the  attempt. 

The  alxive  means  for  re<lucing  this  dislocation  may  somi*times 
be  dis|)ensed  with,  and  the  limb  reduced  either  by  maimal  extc'n>iiiu 
or  by  simple  manipulation.  Perhaps  the  Ijest  mode  of  etiecting  the 
former  is  by  placing  the  foot  in  the  perina^um  of  the  side  atiV'cced, 
and  using  it  jls  a  counter-extending  force,  while  with  the  hand>  the 
thigh  is  grasjKxl  just  above  the  knee ;  or,  what  is  better,  let  a  jack- 
towel  be  fixed  to  it  by  means  of  the  clove-hitch,  while  the  other  cml 
of  the  towel  is  carried  round  the  shoulders  of  tlie  Surgeon ;  the  latter 
should  then  incline  backwards  at  the  same  time  that  liis  foot  is  mak- 
ing increasing  pressure  in  the  {)erimieum ;  this,  with  slight  rcttatiun 
of  tlie  limb,  has  proved  successful  in  several  disltK-ations  iviMmed  by 
the  late  Mr.  Morgan  and  ilr.  Cock,  in  Guf/^s  Hospital  B^'fHvtf.* 

The  methrnl  of  reducing  a  dislocated  limb  by  manipulation  has 
been  practiscfl  from  the  earliest  times;  but  it  has  been  agsiin  revived 
of  late  years,  and  consists  in  making  use  of  the  dislocated  limb  as  a 
lever,  and  either  moving  it  with  a  pendulum-like  movement  from 
side  to  side,  and  from  before  backwards,  while  the  patient  stands  on 
the  sound  limb,  resting  his  hands  on  a  table,  till  tlie  head  of  the 
bone  slips  into  the  socket  (Colombot's  plan),t  or  in  abducting  it 
from  the  mesial  line,  as  practised  by  Dr.  Mayr  and  l>r.  Fischer  of 
Cologne,  and  others  ;i  or  in  flexing  it  on  the  pelvis,  as  recommended 
by  Dr.  Iteid  of  Rochester,  U.S.,  who  reduces  dislocations  on  the 
dorsum  ilii  and  into  the  ischiatic  notch  by  first  flexing  the  leg  on  the 

*  Vol.  i.  p  70.  f  Mal^^iiigne,  op.  cit.  torn.  ii.  p.  825. 
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thigh,  and  then  the  thigh  on  the  pelvis,  obliquely  towards  the  sound 
side ;  the  limb  is  then  abducted  and  rotated  outwards.*  Mr.  Cock  and 
Mr.  Wormald  have  both  succeeded  by  this  metliod,  or  a  slight 
modification  of  it,  in  reducing  dislocations  of  the  liip  which  liave 
resisted  the  ordinary  means ;  and  the  former  gentleman  gives  this 
formula  for  the  reduction, — lift  up,  bend  out,  roll  in.f 

A  question  which  the  Surgeon  will  sometimes  be  called  on  to 
decide  is.  How  long  after  a  dislocation  of  the  hip  may  its  reduction 
be  attempted?  and  on  tliis  point  authorities  diiFer.      Much  must 
necessarily  depend  on  the  age  and  constitution  of  the  patient,  and 
something  on  his  own  wish  in  the  matter.      Fabricius  Hildanus 
mentions  the  case  of  a  lady  of  rank,  in  whom   reduction  was 
attcmjited  fifteen  weeks  after  the  accident,  but  without  success ;  it 
has,  however,  been  accomplished  after  the  lapse  of  six  months, J 
twelve  months,  §  and  even  longer,  as  in  the  remarkable  case  of  Mr. 
Cornish,  related  by  Sir  A.  Cooper.     Under  ordinary  circumstances, 
a  reduction  of  the  hip  is  hardly  to  be  looked  for  later  than  eight 
weeks  at\er  the  accident,  wliich  was  the  limit  pla(^  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Surgeon  just  named,  beyond  which  it  should  not  be 
attempted.      Fergusson   has  never  witnessed   a  successful  efibrt 
beyond  the  period  of  three  weeks;  but  he  would  deem  it  quite 
correct  to  make  trial  of  all  reasonable  means  at  a  much  longer 
date,  though  he  could  not  be  at  all  sanguine  of  success  after  two 
or  three  months.     More  important  than  the  detcnnination  of  the 
longest  period  at  which  reduction  of  this  dislocation  may  be  at- 
tcinj)ted,  is  the  line  of  practice  to  be  pursued  where  the  injury  is 
C(»mi)licated  with  a  fracture  of  the  femur  of  the  same  side.     Guy 
de  Chaidiac  laid  down  the  following  general  rule.     When  a  dislo- 
cation is  complicated  with  a  fracture,  let  the  dislocation  be  first 
roduced  and  then  the  fracture,  if  that  is  possible.     But  if  it  is  not 
])()ssible,  let  the  fracture  be  first  reduced,  and  aiter  the  callus  is 
firm,  the  dislocation.  ||      Boyer  considered  that  a  dislocation  of  an 
orbicular  joint  could  not.be  reduced  if  a  fracture  were  ])resent,  and 
that  when  the  latter  had  united,  tlie  reduction  of  the  dislocation 
could  not  be  effected,  owing  to  its  ago.     However,  Sir  A.  Cooper 
relates  a  case  (21>tli)  in  which  reduction  was  effected  five  weeks 
after  the  double  accident,  the  fractured  bone  having  become  suffi- 


*  Hit/.  Med.  Jouni,  vol.  vii.  p.  1U\). 

f  Mt'fUcal  Thws  and  Gazette,  Juno  30. 1855 ;  ib.  k\\**,  10  ami  Sept.  6, 1856. 

I  Gorkolius,  OaUicitdum  Med'u^-practicum,  Ulm,  1700,  j).  288. 
§  Mul^'ni^nio,  torn.  ii.  p.  H*il ;  Cooper,  caae  64. 
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ciGtitly  firm  in  tins  time  to  admit  of  extension  being  made ;  but  tltls 
occurred  in  a  youth  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  same  sucoeaa  would  have  been  attained  had 
the  patient  been  oldor.  Tlie  rule  would  seem  to  be  this:  wlieiieviir 
there  is  room  enougli  above  the  fracture  to  fix  secarely  an  extend- 
ing apparatus,  reduction  of  the  distocatioa  should  be  first  attempted, 
and  ailerwards  tbo  fracture.  Several  cases  are  now  upon  record 
in  which  this  praotioo  has  been  successtully  carried  out ;  thus, 
Bloxam  reduced  a  dislocation  upon  the  pubes  on  tlie  eighth  day 
after  the  accident;*  and  M.  Et^iie  oue  into  the  ischiatic  notch,  tlie 
fracture  being  in  the  centre  of  the  bone.t  In  every  attempt  of  this 
nature,  the  limb  gliould  be  first  firmly  enca»ed  in  splints,  and  pre- 
ference given  to  the  abduction  and  flexion  plan  of  redaction. 

i.  Dishcatlon  baekwardx,  or  into  the  iachtatie  notch.  In  this  dis- 
location the  head  of  the  bone  is  tlu-own  slightly  upwards  as  well  as 
backwards,  and  rests  on  the  pyriforrais  muscle.  Aooording  to  Mal- 
gaigne,  who  is  followed  by  Erichsen,  it  is  merely  a  variety  of  the 
dislocation  on  the  dorsum  ilii ;  while  Boyer  considered  it  consecu- 
tive on  this  dislocation.  The  symptoms  verj'  closely  resemble  thoao 
of  the  dislocation  upwards,  but  are  less  marked.  Thus  the  Hliortcn- 
ing  of  the  limb  rarely  oxeecfls  half  an  inch ;  its  adduction,  inversion, 
and  flexion  are  less;  so  that  in  standing  the  knee  projects  but  slightly 
beyond  tlie  other,  and  the  jioint  of  the  great  toe  rests  on  the  ball  of 
the  great  toe  of  tlie  opposite  foot,  instead  of  on  tlie  tarsus.  The 
trochanter  is  somewhat  behind  and  above  its  normal  position,  but 
remains  nearly  at  right  angles  with  tlie  ilium,  while  tlie  head  of  t)ie 
bone  id  so  buried  in  the  iscliiatic  noteh  that  it  cannot  bo  felt.  The 
limb  ia  fixed,  and  all  voltmtary  movements  are  abolislu-d. 

Causes.  Tliese  are  tJie  same  as  produce  the  dislocation  upwards, 
viz.  the  application  of  force  when  the  body  is  bent  Airwards  upon 
the  tliigh,  or  when  tlie  latter  is  bont  at  right  angles  witli  tbo  abdomrn. 
The  opinion  of  Boyer,  that  this  dislocation  ia  consecutive  on  the  di»- 
locat.iou  upwards,  is  liighly  improbable,  indi-cd  the  oonverse  would 
Bccm  much  more  likely ;  but  that  in  our  attCTupta  to  roduce  a  dis- 
location upwards,  tlie  liead  of  the  bone  may  slip  into  the  sciatic 
notch,  there  is  abundant  evidence ;  and  it  may  be  stated  generally 
in  roferenoc  to  the  dislocations  of  the  head  of  the  femnr,  that  if  our 
efforts  at  reduction  are  mal-directed,  they  may  result  in  converting 
caie  form  of  dislocation  into  another. 


*  OtueUti  MidLaU,  1833,  p.  000.  t  IbiJ.  If.iX'i.  p.  701. 
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The  reduction  of  this  dislocation  may  bo  effected  in  nearly  the 
same  way  as  the  dislocation  on  the  dorsum  ilii,  the  chief  points  of 
difference  being,  that  the  patient  should  be  placed  on  his  sound 
side  instead  of  on  his  back ;  that  the  direction  of  the  extension 
should  be  across  the  middle  of  the  sound  thigh  instead  of  immedi- 
ately above  the  knee ;  and  lastly,  that  the  head  of  the  bone  should 
be  assisted  over  the  edge  of  the  acetabulum,  by  means  of  a  round- 
towel  placed  mider  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  tuid  over  the 
shoulders  of  an  assistant,  who,  at  the  same  time  resting  both  his 
hands  on  the  patient's  pelvis,  gradually  raises  his  body,  and  so  lifts 
the  bone  into  its  socket  Notwithstiuiding  the  reduction  of  this 
dislocation  is  pronounced  by  Sir  A.  Cooper  to  be  in  general  ex- 
tremely difficult,  the  cases  which  he  has  giAcn  in  illustration  scarcely 
bear  out  liis  assertion.  Tin's  is  one  of  the  forms  of  dislocation  of 
the  hip  in  which  the  flexion  method  of  reduction  has  been  prac- 
tised with  great  success,  after  the  ordinary  means  had  failed.  Thus 
Jlr.  Wormald  succeeded  six  weeks  after  the  accident,  and  when 
pulleys  had  been  used  in  vain.* 

3.  Dvdocation  downwards^  or  into  tlie  obturator  foramen.  In  the 
dislocation  downwards,  the  head  of  the  femur  is  thrown  into  the 
obturator  foramen,  and  lies  upon  the  obturator  extemus  muscle; 
the  round  and  capsular  ligaments  are  torn  through,  and  the  psoas 
and  iliaeus  muscles,  togetlier  with  the  glutei  and  the  pyriformis, 
are  put  on  the  stretch. 

Symptoms.  The  limb  is  lengthened  to  the  extent  of  about  two 
inches;  it  is  abducted  and  advanced  in  front  of  tlie  other;  the  foot 
is  pointed  forwards,  and  neither  inwards  nor  outwards;  the  tro- 
chanter major  is  less  prominent  than  natural ;  and  there  is  a  slight 
concavity  at  the  upper  and  front  part  of  the  thigh,  behind  which 
the  head  of  the  l>one  can  be  felt  on  making  deep  pressure ;  the  body 
is  bent  forwards  and  somewhat  to  the  injured  side  by  the  psoas 
muscle.  The  limb  cannot  be  adducted  or  extended  without  some 
force,  and  tliis  movement  causes  pain  and  numbness. 

Causes,  Any  accident  by  which  Uie  thighs  become  suddenly  and 
violently  separated  from  each  other,  is  sufficient  to  produce  this  dis- 
location ;  hence  it  has  happened  from  hea\y  weights,  as  a  mass  of 
earth  falling  on  the  back  and  forcing  the  limbs  apart.  Pirrie  saw  it 
caused  by  a  person  jumping  out  of  bed  in  groat  haste,  w^hose  right 
foot  was  entangled  by  the  blankets  in  bed  wliilo  the  left  foot  reached 


*  Medical  Tuiies  and  Gazette,  Aug.  10,  1850, 
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tlie  floor."  It  has  also  been  know-n  to  ocfur  from  the  8ti<I(len  move- 
nii^nt  of  a  Garriagc  which  a.  pcrston  was  in  thu  act  of  mound  nj;,  having 
ono  foot  on  the  ground,  and  the  otlior  on  tlie  step  of  the  vehicle. 

Treatment.  The  rednistion  of  thi.s  dislocation  \s  not  difficult,  and 
may  be  aocompliHlied  in  the  following  manner:  If  the  dislocation  lie 
reoent,  Sir  A,  Cooper  recommended  that  the  patient  shonld  he  laid 
on  faia  back,  and  the  pehna  fixed  by  a  ^rtli,  which  ia  made  com- 
pletely to  surround  both  ilia,  while  its  ends  are  fixed  to  a  staple 
placed  on  the  oppo&ite  side  to  the  injured  limb.  Another  girth  is 
to  be  placed  between  the  pudendum  and  the  upper  part,  of  the 
luxated  thigh,  and  its  ends  carried  underneath  the  other  bo  that  tlie 
two  slmll  interlock.  A  pulley  being  now  attached  to  tliese  enda, 
■  extension  must  be  slowly  made,  in  a  direction  obliquely  a])warda 
and  outwards,  nntil  tho  head  of  the  bone  begins  to  move  from  its 
abnormal  position.  The  Surgeon  must  then  grasp  the  ankle  of  the 
dislocated  limb  and  draw  it  towards  and  beliind  its  fellow,  when 
the  bone  usually  slips  into  its  place.  Another  mode  of  redaoing 
this  dislocation  is  by  making  the  patient  sit  astride  of  a  bed-post,  or 
a  wooden  pillar  fixed  on  a  table  or  let  into  the  floor  ;  the  limb  is 
then  slightly  extended,  and  croseed  over  tlie  sonnd  one,  when  re- 
duction usually  at  onoe  follows.  A  third  plan  lina  also  been  triwl 
with  success  in  several  cases,  namely,  flexing  the  thigh  on  tho  [telvis, 
and  at  the  same  time  rotating  it  outwards.  In  this  manner  Mr. 
"WormaW  suci?eeded  in  reducing  this  dislocation  twenty-five  <lay3 
after  the  aeeident.t  Care  must  be  taken  in  the  two  first  methods 
•of  reduction  not  to  raise  too  much  the  dislocated  limb  while  tuldncl- 
ing  it,  or  tlie  head  of  the  bone  may  be  thrown  into  the  ixchiatic  notch. 

4.  Dislocatum  upteanh  and  imcards,  or  on  the  j^ilfg.  Notwitli- 
standing  this  dislocation  is  usually  designated  as  the  dislocation  on 
the  pubes,  tiie  head  of  the  femur  does  not  rest  so  much  on  that  bone 
as  on  the  ibum,  hence  the  term  ilio-pubic,  which  is  applied  to  it  by 
Malgaigno,  is  tlie  more  correct  deaigaation.  In  an  old  dislocntioii 
of  this  nature,  dissectod  by  Sir  A.  Cooper  and  figured  in  his  work, 
the  head  and  neck  of  the  bone  occupie<l  a  position  beneath  the  [Mtoas 
and  iliaous  muscles,  and  tbo  anterior  cniral  nerve,  and  external  to 
the  femoral  artery  and  vein.  The  capsular  ligament  was  extcn«tvoly 
lacerated,  and  the  ligainentnm  teres  turn  througln  Upon  the  pultoit 
(qy,  ilium?)  a  new  acetabulum  was  foniied  for  the  neck  of  the  thigh- 
bone, the  head  of  the  bone  being  above  the  level  of  tlie  |>ube&. 


*  Pirrie,  Principles  and  PractiM  qf  Sur/rry.  p.  320, 
t  Medical  Timet  and  OazeU*.  Aug.  W,  1B&8. 
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Symptoms,  The  limb  is  everted,  abducted,  and  shortened  to  the 
extent  of  an  inch ;  it  cannot  be  rotated  inwards,  but  can  be  sliglitly 
flexed  in  a  direction  outwards  and  abducted.  The  head  of  the  bone 
can  be  felt  in  tlie  groin  generally  to  the  outer  side  of  the  femoral 
artery,  and  sometimes  it  forms  a  very  distinct  projection ;  the  great 
trochanter  lies  nearer  to  tlie  mesial  line  and  to  the  anterior  8ui>erior 
spine  of  the  ilium  tlian  natural,  and  the  roundness  of  the  hip  is  conse- 
quently lost*  Tliis  accident  can  be  readily  distinguished  from  a  frac- 
ture of  the  neck  of  the  femur  by  the  greater  immobihty  of  the  limb, 
but,  above  all,  by  the  situation  of  the  head  of  the  bone  in  the  groin. 

Causes.  A  sudden  forcing  of  the  body  backwards  while  the 
thiglis  are  fully  extended,  or  a  sudden  and  forcible  extension  of  Uie 
thighs  while  the  body  is  fixed,  or  a  sudden  and  simultaneous  exten- 
sion of  both  body  and  thighs.  More  rarely  tliis  dislocation  has  been 
caused  by  sudden  abduction  of  the  limb,  combined  with  rotation  out- 
wards. The  dislocation  has  been  brought  about  by  a  person  unex- 
pectedly putting  his  foot  into  a  hollow  in  the  ground,  when,  to  prevent 
falling  forwarfls,  he  throws  his  body  backwards,  and  the  head  of 
the  femur  is  thus  tilted  out  of  its  cavity  upon  the  pubes  or  ilium. 

Treatment,  Most  English  Surgeons,  following  Sir  A  Cooper, 
direct  the  patient  to  be  placed  on  his  uninjured  side,  counter-ex- 
tension to  be  made  upwards  and  forwards  in  front  of  his  body,  and 
extension  downwards  and  backwards  behind  the  axis  of  the  body. 
After  this  has  been  continued  for  some  time,  a  towel  is  to  be  placed 
imder  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  so  as  to  lift  tlie  head  of  the  bone 
over  the  edge  of  the  acetabulum.  Malgaigne  objects  to  this  method 
of  reducing  the  dislocation,  esi)ecially  the  carrj'ing  the  tliigh  back- 
wards, which  he  aflirms  tends  to  tighten  and  rupture  the  psoas  and 
iliacus  muscles,  which  are  stretched  in  front  of  the  head  and  neck 
of  the  displaced  bone;  he  recommends  as  preferable,  on  every  ground, 
the  flexion  method,  with  which  he  combines  direct  pressure  on  the 
head  of  the  bone,  rotation  inwards,  abduction,  and  slight  traction. 

Anomalous  dislocations  of  the  hip-joint.  Upwards,  Among  the 
so-called  anomalous  dislocations  are  two  forms  of  displacement  up- 
wards, the  sas-cotyloidien  of  Malgaigne.  In  one  of  these,  tlie  head 
of  the  bone  oeeupies  the  notch  between  the  anterior  sui>erior  and 
the  anterior  inferior  spine  of  the  ilium,  the  trochanter  being  directed 
backwards;  in  the  other,  the  head  of  the  bone  is  situated  immediately 
above  the  margin  of  the  acetabulum  between  this  and  the  anterior  in- 
ferior spine  of  the  ilium,  or  a  little  to  the  inner  or  outer  side  of  this 
position.     The  symptoms  of  the  first  kind  of  dislocation,  as  described 
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by  Dr.  Cummins,  were  the  followiiicr :  the  h'mb  w»ts  shortened  fully 
tliree  inelies,  and  could  not  be  lengthened  by  extension ;  the  kni*o 
and  toes  were  very  much  turned  out,  and  the  attempt  to  rotate  the 
thigh  inwards  produced  exquisite  pain.  Alxluction  and  adduction 
were  nearly  equally  difficult  and  painful,  but  flexion  could  be  made 
to  a  certain  extent  with  less  difficidty.  Tlie  hip  was  flattened,  and 
the  trochanter  major  c^idd  not  be  discovered.  Close  l>el<»w  the 
anterior  suj^orior  spine  of  the  ilium  there  was  a  hanl  round  tumour, 
wliich  movt*d  in  unison  with  the  movements  of  the  thigh,  and  was 
therefore  presumed  to  be  the  head  of  the  bone.  Tliis  dislocation 
occurred  from  a  fall  oflf  a  bank  into  a  field  several  feet  Wlow.  The 
patient  was  a  thin,  spare  man  ;  and  the  reduction  was  accomplished 
eleven  days  after  the  accident  in  the  following  manner.  Nausea 
having  l)een  excited  by  tart^ir-ometic,  extension  and  coimter-exten- 
Bion  wer(i  made  by  means  of  pulleys ;  a  round  towel  was  next  placed 
under  the  thigh,  and  while  this  was  raised  from  its  position  tlie 
knee  was  pressed  towards  die  opposite  thigh,  and  forcibly  rotated 
inwards.*  Of  the  second  form  of  dislocation  upwards  there  have 
been  several  cases  recorded.  The  symptoms  are  a  shortening  of 
the  limb  to  the  extent  of  two  inches,  with  slight  abduction  and 
strong  rotation  outwards.  The  trochanter  major  is  directed  back- 
wards and  cannot  be  felt,  and  the  head  of  tlie  bone  is  situated  below 
the  anterior  inferior  spine  of  the  ilium.  A  slight  variation,  how- 
ever, has  been  obsened  in  the  symptoms,  corresponding  with  tlie 
position  of  the  head  of  the  bone.  Tlie  reduction  of  the  disloc«ation 
has  been  accomplished  by  extension  and  counter-extension,  com- 
bined with  rotation  inwards ;  it  has  also  been  effected  by  flexion, 
adduction,  and  rotation  inwards. 

Dislocations  downicardsy  or  sous-cotjdoidien  of  Malgaigne,  vary 
as  much  as  the  dislocations  upwards.  OUivier  was  the  first  to 
give  a  description  of  one  of  these  forms  of  dislocation,  which  was 
met  with  in  1819,  but  not  published  till  1823  ;f  it  happened  from  a 
blow  on  the  inner  and  lower  part  of  the  right  thigh,  by  which  the 
limb  was  strongly  driven  outwards,  and  remained  abducted,  slightly 
flexed,  and  rotatod  inwards  ;  the  head  of  the  bone  could  not  be  felt 
any  where,  and  tliere  was  a  hollow  in  the  situation  of  the  gre^it  tro- 
elianter.  By  imitating  on  the  dead  subject  the  mode  in  which  the 
displacement  took  place,  Ollivier  found  that  the  head  of  the  bone 
was  tlu'own  immediately  below  the  acetabulum,  and  rested  partly 
in  the  notch  for  the  tendon  of  the  obturator  intemus  muscle,  and 


*  Cooper,  case  65.        f  Ollivier,  Arckiv.  de  Med.,  1823,  torn.  iii.  p.  545. 
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partly  on  the  iipi)er  part  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium.  In 
another  case  described  by  Gumey,*  the  liead  of  tlie  femur  could 
bo  felt  below  and  somewhat  behind  the  cotyloid  cavity.  Tlie  limb 
was  upwards  of  an  inch  longer  than  its  fellow,  and  could  be  rotated 
both  inwards  and  outwards ;  but  the  tln'gh  could  not  be  flexed,  and 
the  patient  was  unfible  to  sit,  though  ho  could  walk.  Tlie  late  Mr. 
Keatef  met  with  a  case  in  1832,  which  occurred  from  a  horse  fall- 
ing biickwards  with  his  rider  into  a  narrow  ditch,  where  both 
remained  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hoiu*,  the  horse's  heels  in  the  air, 
and  his  back  next  to  the  gentleman's  thigh.  The  limb  was  from 
three  to  three  and  a  half  inches  longer  than  the  other,  and  strongly 
alxlucted  and  everted ;  the  thigh  was  much  flexed  on  the  pelvis, 
and  tJie  leg  on  the  thigh ;  the  trochanter  was  sunk  into  a  hollow, 
and  the  head  of  the  femur  was  lying  close  to,  and  on  a  level  with, 
the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  where  it  could  be  felt,  and  even 
moved,  by  the  fingers.  It  is  believed  that  the  luxation  was  first 
into  the  thyroid  foramen,  and  that  afterwards,  by  the  struggling  in 
the  ditch,  the  head  of  the  bone  was  thrown  into  the.  situation  in 
which  it  was  found  by  Mr.  Kcate.  Tlie  reduction  was  accomphshed 
in  two  stages.  The  head  of  the  lx)ne  was  first  brought  from  the 
tuberosity  of  the  ischium  into  the  obturator  foramen  by  means  of 
extension  and  counter-extension,  and  thence,  by  a  renewed  effort, 
combined  with  drawing  the  upper  part  of  the  femur  outwards,  and 
pressing  the  knee  sharply  inwards,  it  was  replaced  with  a  snap  in 
the  acetabulum. 

In  addition  to  the  anomalous  luxations  upwards  and  downwards 
just  described,  the  head  of  the  bone  has  been  found  thrown  back- 
wards, resting  on  the  spine  of  the  ischium  or  a  little  below  this— 
the  ischiatic  dislocation  of  Malgaigne.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  rare 
form  of  luxation ;  yet  there  are,  scjittered  tliroughout  the  various 
niediciil  journals,  English  and  foreign,  numerous  examples  of  it, 
and,  more  fortunate  still,  the  dissection  of  the  parts  injured.  Mal- 
gaigne has,  with  much  industry,  collected  these  scattered  records, 
and,  from  a  comparison  of  one  with  another,  it  would  seem  that  in 
eiffht  out  of  ten  cases  the  head  of  the  bone  was  on  a  level  with  the 
spine  of  the  ischium,  half  of  it  being  above  and  half  below  tliat  pro- 
cess, while  in  the  remaining  two  it  was  a  little  below.  In  the 
gi*eater  number  of  cases  the  laceration  of  the  capsule  was  below,  or 
below  and  behind;  the  muscles  most  frequently  torn  were  the 
quadratus  and  then  the  gemclli ;  while  in  two  cases  the  quadratus 


♦  Lancet,  1845,  vol.  i.  p.  U-i.  f  ^^^  Oaz,  1832,  vol.  x.  p.  10. 
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was  uninjured)  and  in  one  all  the  other  oxtom.il  rotators  exc^ 
tliis  were  laoenited  and  completely  torn  thri»u«rli.      From  a  i*oinj>a- 
rison  of  the  preparations  of  this  form  of  dislooatiim  with  thi)se  «'a 
the  dorsum  ilii  and  into  the  Si*iatic  not<*h,  it  would  appear  tliat  thor 
differ  from  the  latter  chiefly  in  the  head  of  the  bony  ost-apin*;  frora 
the  capsule  l»elow  the  obturator  intern  us  nmsele ;  lieneo  the  luxa- 
tion we  are  now  treating  of  may  lK»<.'ome  afterwards,  and  in  c'onse- 
quence  of  the  rupture  of  this  muscle,  converted  into   a   dislr^cation 
into  the  ischiatic  notch,  or  on  to  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium,  and  ivn- 
versely,  either  of  the  latter  may  become  subse<|uently,  in  the  attempts 
to  reiluco  them,  ischiatic.     Tlie  symjitoms  of  this  dislDcation  re- 
semble greatly  those  of  the  dislo(*ati<m  into  the  ischiatic  notch,  and 
tlie  two  have  not  imfretiuently  been  confounded.     The  limb  is  but 
very  slightly  shortened,  the  thigh  is  flexed,  adductoil,  and  rotated 
inwaixls ;  the  head  of  the  Ijone  projt'cts  backwards  alx>ve  tlj«»  tulje- 
rosity  of  the  ischium,  though  in  some  cases  it  could  with  ilitHcultv 
be  felt,  and  the  circumference  of  the  thigh  at  its  highest   part  is 
increasetl.     Tlie  limb  can  be  flexed  slightly,  but  not  rotate<l  out- 
wards.    Iteduction  of  this  luxation  is  to  be  efiected  by  ext4.»nsiou 
and  counter-extension,  made  in  the  direction  of  tho  axis   of  the 
defonned  limb  ;  and  with  this  is  to  bo  combined  rotation    of  the 
thigh  outwards,  and  pressui-e  on  tlie  head  of  the  displaced  lx>ne.  * 

Dlslixxitions  of  the  Patella 

are  not  of  very  freciuent  occurrence,  but  they  may  take  place  in 
the  following  directions,  viz.  outwards,  inwards,  nj>wards,  and 
edgeways ;  they  may  1)0  complete  or  only  partial,  and  are  more 
fre<|uently  protluced  by  muscular  action  than  any  otlier  dislocation, 
if  we  except  the  lower  jaw. 

Outirafxh.  Tliis  is  by  far  the  most  common  varietj'  of  the  acci- 
dent, and  mav  be  occasioned  either  bv  muscuhr  action  or  by  direct 
violence ;  thus,  it  has  been  known  to  tike  place  fix)ni  a  sudden 
jump  on  one  side  to  avoid  being  run  over ;  from  wrestling ;  but 
more  frequently  from  falling  down  and  striking  tlie  imier  side  of 
the  knee.  It  is  said  to  occur  genendly  to  those  who  liave  a  slight 
inclination  of  the  knee  inwards ;  but  Malgaigne  found  only  one 
patient  so  affected  out  of  forty-six  cases  of  this  luxation.      Tho 

*  CrtBcsof  this  fonn  of  dislocation  are  reported  in  the  foUowinpf  journals  ; 
Scott,  Dublin  Jlospital  Itejwrts,  IH'22,  vol.  iii.  p.  880;  Wormald,  Mtdiail  f/n- 
zette.Jsin.  18:17,  p.  007;  Tnivers,  Med.-Chir,  Tram.  1887,  vol.  xx.  p.  113; 
Synie,  Monthly  Journal,  1H48,  p.  408  ;  Quain.  Metl.-Chir.  Trans.  1848,  vol.  xxxi. 
p.  337 ;  Adams,  Dublin  Hospital  Gazette,  1800,  vul.  i.p.  140. 
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defonnity  occasioned  by  this  dislocation  is  considerable ;  the  knee  is 
broader  tlian  the  other,  and,  in  place  of  the  projection  formed  by  the 
patella,  there  is  a  depression ;  the  displaced  bone  can  be  felt  lying  on 
the  outer  condyle  ;  the  leg  is  extended,  or  very  slightly  flexed,  and 
any  attempt  to  move  it  from  this  position  causes  great  pain. 

The  dislocation  inicards  is  very  rare,  and  seldom  complete,  and 
happens  usually  from  falls  on  a  projecting  body,  by  which  the 
patella  is  struck  on  its  outer  edge,  and  so  driven  inwards.  Tlie 
symptoms  resemble  those  of  the  dislocation  outwards,  but  the  pro- 
jection of  the  patella  is  of  course  in  front  of  tlie  inner  instead  of 
the  outer  condyle. 

Treatment,  Tliis  consists  in  placing  the  patient  in  a  sitting 
posture,  raising  the  limb  to\^ards  the  trunk,  and  then  pressing  the 
patella  inwards  or  outwards,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  dislo- 
cation. Forcibly  flexing  the  knee  while  the  limb  is  in  the  above 
|)osition  is  another  mode  of  reducing  tliese  luxations. 

In  the  dislocation  edgeways  the  patella  is  turned  on  its  axis,  so  as 
to  bring  its  lateral  margins  forwards  and  backwards,  and  its  surfaces 
sideways ;  indeed,  in  some  instances  this  has  taken  place  to  such  an 
extent  as  almost  to  reverse  the  normal  j)osition  of  the  two  surfaces. 
According  to  Malgaigne,  it  is  the  outer  edge  of  the  bone  which  is 
most  frequently  directed  backwards,  being  buried  in  the  fossa  between 
the  condyles.  There  is  no  difficidty  in  detecting  the  nature  of  these 
dislocations ;  the  patella  can  be  easily  felt  in  its  unnatural  |W)sition, 
causing  a  ]>rojoction  in  front  of  the  joint,  and  a  depression  on  each 
side,  while  the  joint  is  immovably  fixed  in  an  altered  position.  This, 
like  the  other  forms  of  dislocation  of  the  patella,  has  been  known  to 
occur  from  muscular  action,  as  in  jumping ;  but  most  frequently  it 
has  resulted  from  a  sudden  blow  applied  to  tlie  patella  while  tlio 
knee  was  bent,  as  in  Mr.  Mayo's  case,  related  by  Sir  A.  Cooixjr,  of 
the  life-guardsman,  in  whom  the  injury  was  caused  by  the  knee 
of  another  soldier,  as  the  opi)08ite  lines  rode  through  each  other. 

In  a  case  related  to  me  by  Mr.  Flower,  the  patient,  a  young 
man,  aged  twenty-two,  was  stepping  over  the  seats  of  the  gallery  of 
a  theatre,  and  fell  between  them,  without,  so  far  as  he  was  aware, 
striking  the  knee ;  severe  pain  and  inability  to  flex  die  joint  were 
the  immediate  results.  On  examination  Mr.  Flower  found  the  pa- 
tella twisted  on  its  longitudinal  axis,  with  its  outer  edge  project- 
ing forwards  luidct  the  skin,  and  its  inner  edge  wedged  in  between 
the  condyles  of  the  femur  and  the  head  of  the  tibia.  Tlie  limb  was 
extended,  and  all  attempts  at  reduction  by  bending  the  knee,  mani- 
pulating the  patella,  &c  produced  great  pain,  and  were  unavailing 
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till  chloroform  was  given,  when,  on  hending  tlie  knee,  the  bonp 
directly  slipped  bnek  into  its  place. 

Trmtmmt,  Li  tho  easca  just  alluded  to,  reduction  was  effected 
hy  suddenly  bending  the  knee.  In  other  cases  the  some  result  hns 
been  obt.iined  by  pressing  the  edges  of  the  Louo  in  opposite  diroo- 
tions  while  tlie  leg  was  extended ;  and  in  others,  both  these  means, 
and  even  the  more  violent  ones  of  dividing  the  quadricpps  mtucle 
and  the  ligamentnra  patcllie,  opening  the  joint,  and  endeavoiiring  to 
raise  the  bone  from  it«  position  by  an  elevator,  have  all  tailed.  The 
extreme  difficulty  that  has  been  experienced  in  the  reduirtion  of  some 
of  these  dislocations  is  supposed  to  arise  ftx)m  the  upper  extremity  of 
tlie  bone  having  become  firmly  wedged  in  the  intercondyloid  notch. 

The  dislocation  of  the  patella  upicqrds  is  an  exceedingly  rare  ac- 
cident, and  imnnot  take  place  without  a  rupture  of  the  ligamentinn 
patella; ;  this  is  most  usually  brought  about  by  a  sudden  and  vio- 
lent contraction  of  tho  quadriceps  muscle,  made  in  an  effort  to 
prevent  taUing  backwards ;  the  dislocation  has  also  taken  place 
from  division  of  the  ligament  by  sword-cuts,  and  by  falling  with 
the  knee  on  broken  glass.  The  nature  of  tho  accident  is  at  onco 
obvious,  from  the  position  of  the  patella,  the  hollow  heneath  it, 
and  the  mability  of  the  patient  to  bear  the  weight  of  Ins  body  on 
the  limb.  It  is  usually  followed  by  a  good  deal  of  inflammadfln 
of  the  joint,  which  should  be  first  subdued,  and  the  dislocation  then 
be  treated  in  all  respects  as  a  frnetuie  of  the  patella. 

SielocatioRe  of  the  Knee-Joint. 

The  tibia  may  be  displaced  lateraUy,  or  forwards  and  back- 
wards ;  each  of  these  dislocations  may  vary  in  degree ;  bnt  the 
former  are  always  partial,  and  the  latter  generally  complete ;  they 
are  usually  combined  vdtli  a  slight  rotation  of  the  tibia  on  its  axis. 

Lateral  dUlocaikms.  In  these  tlie  head  of  the  tibia  is  partially 
displaced  from  the  condyles  of  the  femur  in  a  lateral  direction.  In 
tlie  dislocation  outwards  tlie  inner  articular  surfaceofthe  head  of  thfl 
tibia  is  driven  on  to  or  towards  the  external  condyle  of  the  femur, 
causing  much  deformity,  from  the  leg  and  thigh  being  no  longer 
in  the  same  axis.  In  the  dislocation  inwards  the  outtr  articular 
surface  of  the  head  of  the  tibia  b  displaced  towards  tlie  intumal 
condyle,  producing  an  analogous  deformity. 

The  cau«fif  of  tJicsc  dislocations  are  falls  on  the  foot,  enddoa 
twists  of  the  knee-joint,  or  blows  directed  laterally  against  tlie 
lower  end  of  the  femur.  Tlie  defonnity  which  acoumpanice  tlicm 
is  BO  characteristic  of  tlieir  nature  that  a  mistuken  diu^iosiii  i*  out 
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likely  to  occur.  They  are  easily  reduced  by  moderate  extension, 
combined  with  rotation,  or  by  pressing  the  displaced  tibia  mto  its 
natural  position. 

TJislocdtions  in  tlie  antero-poaterior  direction  cannot  take  place 
without  the  application  of  great  force.  The  dislocation  of  the 
tibia  forwards  is  most  frequently  brought  about  by  a  forced  exten- 
sion of  the  knee-joint,  or  by  a  heavy  body  striking  the  lower  and 
fi'ont  part  of  the  thigh  while  the  limb  is  extended.  The  dislocation 
backwards  is  usually  the  result  of  direct  violence  applied  to  the 
upper  and  front  part  of  the  tibia  when  the  knee  is  bent  In  both 
of  thase  displacements  considerable  injury  is  done  to  the  soft  struc- 
tures of  the  joint,  and  the  muscles  in  the  neighbourhood  are  some- 
times toiTi  tlu*ough.  In  the  dislocation  forwards  the  popliteal 
artery  is  also  more  or  less  compressed,  and  has  led  to  subsequent 
gangrene  of  the  limb.  The  symptoms  of  the  dislocation  forwards 
aie  a  swelling  in  the  ham,  produced  by  the  condyles  of  the  femur^ 
and  another  on  the  front  and  lower  part  of  the  thigh,  caused  by  the 
head  of  the  tibia,  while  a  depression  exists  below  the  former  bone 
and  above  the  latter.  Tlie  limb  is  shortened  to  a  variable  extent, 
according  as  the  tibia  is  higher  or  lower  in  front  of  the  femur.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  the  limb  is  extended,  but  in  some  it  has  been 
flexed ;  the  mobility  also  varies  from  almost  complete  fixity  to  a 
considerable  amount  of  motion  in  every  direction.  In  the  disloca- 
tion backwards,  the  head  of  the  tibia  forms  a  projection  in  the  ham, 
and  a  deep  depression  exists  in  front  of  the  knee,  below  the  project- 
ing condyles  of  the  femur.  Thus  there  are  tlie  same  projections 
and  depressions  as  in  tlie  last-described  accident ;  but  their  position 
is  reversed.  Tlie  limb  is  extended  and  shortened,  and  the  patella 
is  placed  horizontally,  with  its  anterior  surface  looking  downwards 
and  its  upper  margin  forwards.  This  dislocation  is  more  rare  than 
the  preceding  one. 

Treatment.  The  reduction  of  these  dislocations  is  not  difficult ; 
extension  must  be  made  from  the  ankle,  in  the  axis  of  the  displaced 
tibia,  and  counter-extension  from  the  thigh,  aided,  if  necessary,  by 
pressing  the  condyles  of  the  femur  upwards,  and  the  head  of  the 
tibia  downwards.  After  reduction  is  accomplished,  the  joint  must 
be  kept  perfectly  motionless  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  the  ordinary 
remedies  employed  for  preventing  or  subduing  inflammation. 

Sub'luxatiom  of  the  semilunar  cartilages.  Inflammation  of  the 
knee-joint  is  liable  to  be  followed  by  enlargement  of  the  semilunar 
cartilages,  and  by  elongation  of  the  ligaments  which  connect  them 


with  the  tibia.  Under  tliese  eircii instances,  a  trivial  accident,  snoli 
as  striking  the  toe  against  some  projecting  objnct  while  the  foot  is 
sliglitly  Cierted,  as  in  walking;  or  oven  turning  suddenly  in  bwl, 
should  the  clothes  happen  to  catch  the  point  of  the  foot,  may  causa 
a  dieji  la  cement  of  the  cartilages,  and  bring  tJie  condyles  of  tlie 
femur  into  direct  contact  with  the  head  of  the  tibia.  The  symptoms 
which  this  ^ves  rise  to  are  a.  sudden  and  severe  pain  in  the  joint, 
with  inability  to  straighten  it,  followed  in  a  short  time  by  the 
effusion  of  fluid,  and  the  usual  s^inptJims  of  synovitis.  Biissiiu 
recorded  a  case  of  this  description  in  1731.  It  hap]»ned  in  a 
I'emale,  who  had  previously  been  the  subject  of  severe  inflammation 
of  the  joint,  which  ended  in  enlargement  of  the  external  semilunar 
cartilage.  One  day,  on  attempting  to  put  the  limb  to  the  groimd, 
she  fell  down ;  and  Biissius,  who  was  called  in,  found  the  cartilage 
greatly  enlarged,  and  projecting  oubvards ;  it  was  rcduocd  by 
pressure,  but  required  a  jilaster  and  bandage  to  retain  it  in 
place.*  Scjmcwhat  similar  cases,  attended  with  a  marked  projection 
of  the  internal  semilunar  cartilage,  have  been  recorded  bv  Hal- 
gaigne  and  by  Dequevauvillor  :f  HeyJ  and  Sir  A.  Cooper,§  on  the 
contrary,  observed  no  projection  or  other  deformity ;  so  that 
symptoms  may  Iiave  been  due  to  the  existence  of  loose  cartilages 
in  the  jomt  M,  Gimellcjj  has  related  a  case  in  wliieli  tliis  mistake 
was  mado ;  but  the  true  cause  having  lieen  at  litngth  discovered, 
Larrey  out  into  the  joiut  and  romovwl  tho  foreign  body.  Reduc- 
tion is  generally  easily  accomplished  by  flexing  the  knee  to  its  ut- 
most extent,  and  then  suddenly  straightening  it,  imparting  to  tho 
leg  at  the  same  time  a  slight  rotatory  movement.  Should  ihete 
manipulations  succeed,  the  patient  will  be  able  bo  extend  hi»  liinU 
and  move  it  freely;  but  the  plan  is  not  invariably  succtveiiil,  and  it 
then  becomes  necessarj- — all  other  means  of  reduction  filing — for 
the  patient  to  wear  cunstantly  a  bandage  or  knee-cap  firmly  around 
the  joint  Even  when  reduction  is  otfocted,  similar  supjKirl  oftliu 
joint  is  required,  in  order  to  pi-event  a  return  of  the  accident,  lo 
which  persons  who  have  onco  suffered  are  pm-tieuhirly  prona  la 
all  cases  some  degree  of  inflammation  of  the  joiut  is  set  up,  wUeh 
requires  the  usual  treatment  for  sjiiovitis. 

Compound  dtnlocalioM.  These  injuries  are  among  tlie  mtxtt 
serious  to  which  the  ]iml>s  are  liable ;  for,  to  the  danger  incidental 
to  every  wound  of  a  large  and  healthy  joint,  tJiero  is  su^x^niddcd 


*  Malgaigne,  t.  ii.  [i.  DHh.  f  lUc.  Med.-Chir.  I.  vi.  p.  IN),  t.  vii.  p.  31L 

;  Hcv,  OhtenalWttf  in  Sargrry,  ])p.  827  ct  Beij, 

§  Cooper,  op  oil.  p.  21S.  ||  OaxitU  MidieaU,  IBHA.  p.  331. 
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that  arising  from  tlie  forcible  separation  and  displacement  of  the 
bones  which  compose  it,  and  the  extensive  laceration  of  the  soft 
structures  of  and  around  the  joint,  including  sometimes  the  popli- 
teal artery.  For  these  reasons  it  is  seldom  possible  to  save  the 
limb,  and  rarely  advisable  to  make  the  attempt;  nevertheless,  if 
the  subject  of  the  accident  be  young  and  of  good  constitution,  if 
the  wound  in  the  integuments  be  small,  and  the  soft  parts  around 
the  joint  not  much  bruised  or  the  popliteal  artery  injured,  an 
attempt  may  reasonably  be  made  to  preserve  the  limb. 

DUlocations  of  the  head  of  the  Jibula  have  been  occasionally  met 
with,  both  from  relaxation  of  the  ligaments  which  connect  it  with 
the  tibia,  and  from  rupture  of  the  same  by  violence.*  Ileduction 
is  effected  by  flexing  the  log,  so  as  to  relax  the  biceps,  and  then 
l)ashing  tlie  head  of  the  bone  into  its  place;  after  reduction,  a 
compress  or  cushion  must  be  firmly  fixed  behind  the  head  of  the 
bone,  so  as  to  retain  it  in  position,  and  it  should  bo  kept  on  for  six 
weeks  or  two  months. 

Dislocations  of  the  Ankle-joint. 

In  these  dislocations  tliere  is  a  separation  of  the  articular  sur- 
face of  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia  and  of  the  upper  surface  of  the 
astragalus,  and  much  ingenuity  has  been  expended  in  discussing 
wliether  it  is  the  tibia  which  is  dislocated  from  the  astragalus,  or  the 
astragalus  from  the  tibia.  If  the  foot  were  fixed  in  a  vice,  and 
forc43  api)lied  to  the  leg,  the  tibia  might  be  separated  from  its  con- 
nexions with  the  astragalus,  and  the  injury  be  called  with  perfect 
truth  a  dislocation  of  the  tibia.  If  the  leg  were  fixed  in  the  same 
way,  and  force  apjJied  to  the  foot,  the  astragalus  might  be  sepa- 
rated from  its  connexions  with  the  tibia,  and  the  injmy  with  equal 
truth  be  called  a  dislocation  of  the  astragalus  or  foot ;  but  if  instead 
of  fixing  either  leg  or  foot,  force  were  applied  equally  and  simul- 
taneoasly  to  both,  as  haj)pens  perhaps  in  the  majority  of  these 
luxations,  the  separation  of  their  articular  surfaces  would  be  mutual, 
and  neither  of  the  above  terms  would  be  strictly  correct  It  is 
absurd,  therefore,  to  dispute  about  which  is  the  bone  dislocated ; 
neither  would  it  be  possible  to  adopt  the  imxi^  of  displacement  as  a 
basis  of  nomenclature.  In  all  other  dislocations,  the  distal  part  of 
the  limb  is  assumed  to  be  displaced,  and  the  proximal  end  to  be 
in  its  place ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  ankle-joint  this  rule  has  been 
arbitrarily  set  aside,  without  any  equivalent  advantage.     On  the 


*  See  p.  656,  for  a  remarkable  case  of  this  dislooution. 
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contrary,  it  has  given  riae  to  raucli  confiision  of  terms,  tie  same 
accident  being  differentlj  designate<l  according  to  the  views  of  the 
Surgeon  describing  it  Sir  A.  Coo|>er,  and  most  Englisli  Snrgeons, 
speak  of  tlie  tibia  as  the  bone  displaced;  while  Petit,  Boyer,  and 
the  majority  of  French  Surgeons,  refer  the  displacement  to  the 
astragalus:  heno«  the  dislocation  inwards  of  the  EugJisli  would 
be  the  dislocation  outwards  of  the  Frenoh.  Not  less  confusion 
prevails  in  the  designation  of  tho  Insations  of  tho  calcaneo-aAtraga- 
loid  joint ;  one  writer  calling  tlicm  dislocations  of  the  astniguliis, 
anotlier  dislocations  of  the  foot,  and  a  third  using  these  (erms 
Bj-uonyinonsly ;  whilst  tho  majority  make  no  distinction  Wtween 
those  oases  in  which  the  astragalus  maintauis  its  connexion  with 
the  hones  of  the  leg  and  is  dislocated  only  from  those  of  the  tarsus, 
and  those  in  which  it  is  separated  from  botli.  In  the  description 
of  these  several  accidents,  therefore,  the  following  terms  will  be  em- 
ployed. The  separation  between  the  astragalus  and  the  tibia  will  be 
called  a  dislocation  of  the  foot  at  the  ajikle-jolnt;  tho  separation  b^ 
tweeu  tho  astragalus  and  the  os  ealcis  and  scaphoid  will  be  spoken 
of  as  a  dislocation  of  the  foot  at  the  caleaneo-ustragaloid  joint ; 
while  the  term  dislocation  of  tlie  astragalus  will  he  confined  to  tho 
separation  of  this  bone  both  from  its  tibial  and  tarsal  connexions. 

Dislocations  of  the  foot  at  the  ankle-joint  may  take  place  in  the 
following  directions,  placed  aecording  to  their  frequency — outwards, 
inwards,  backwaixis,  and  forwards.  In  tlie  dislocation  twttcard*  the 
fibula  is  broken  from  t\vo  to  three  Inches  above  tho  malleolus ;  Ihe 
foot  is  everted,  and  its  outer  edge  rai^d,  whilst  its  inner  rests  on  lh« 
ground  ;  a  hollow  exists  at  the  seat  of  the  fracture,  and  tho  extre- 
mity of  the  tibia  projects  on  tlie  inner  side  of  tlio  joint,  immediate^ 
beneath  the  skin.  Besides  the  fracture  of  the  fibula,  which  nearly 
alwavs  accompanies  this  dislocation,  tlio  inteniid  lateral  liganiciit  is 
sometimes  torn  tlirough,  and  there  may  be  detached  with  it  more 
or  less  of  tho  internal  mulloolits;  or  the  lower  end  of  the  tihiu  may  !« 
broken  very  obliquely,  one  portion  of  it  remaining  attached  to  tiie 
tibula,  where  it  is  connected  with  that  bone  by  ligamenL  There  i* 
a  remiu-kable  if  not  a  unique  case,  related  by  Boyer,  in  which  tbia 
dislocation  was  nnaecompanied  by  a  fracture  of  the  fibula ;  bnt  in 
lieu  of  this,  the  entire  bono  was  foreed  upwards,  and  its  head  dis- 
located from  the  articular  facet  of  the  tibia." 

Simple  dislocation  of  tlie  foot  imcanis  is  a  rare  and  rather 
accident ;  greater  force  being  required  to  produce  it  than  tho 


*  Uojer,  Maladict  Chinirg.  tout,  iLi.  p.  663. 
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tion  outwards ;  hence,  in  addition  to  the  tibia  being  generally  obliquely 
frsictured  through  the  malleolus,  and  separated  from  the  shaft,  there 
may  also  be  a  fracture  of  the  astragalus,  and  of  the  outer  malle- 
olus. If  there  be  no  fracture  of  the  latter,  the  external  lateral  liga- 
ment will  be  torn  through ;  but  the  deltoid  remains  unaffected  by 
the  displacement  Tlie  symptoms  of  this  injury  are,  inversion  of  the 
foot,  a  great  prominence  of  tlie  outer  ankle,  which  almost  touches 
the  ground,  and  a  depression  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ankle. 

Both  of  these  lateral  dislocations  are  occasioned  by  a  sudden 
twist  of  the  foot  outwards  or  inwards,  as  in  jumping  or  falling 
from  a  height  on  the  foot ;  and  their  reduction  may  be  accom- 
plished by  extension  made  from  the  foot,  the  leg  and  thigh  being 
previously  flexed,  so  as  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  resistance  of 
the  muscles.  Two  side-splints,  with  foot-pieces  made  of  wood, 
leather,  or  gutta-percha,  or  the  starch-bandage  strengthened  witli 
millboard,  must  be  applied  and  kept  on  for  six  weeks,  the  patient 
being  aUow^ed  to  ^o  about  uj)on  crutches. 

Dislocation  of  the  foot  backicards  may  arise  from  jumping  off  a 
carriage  in  motion,  or  from  a  fall  backwards  whilst  the  foot  is  con- 
fined ;  from  either  cause,  the  capsular  and  part  of  the  deltoid  ligaments 
may  be  ruptured,  the  fibula  broken  above  the  malleolus,  and  the 
tibia  forced  from  the  astragalus  on  to  tlie  navicular  and  cuneiform 
bones.  Tluo  symptoms  of  this  accident  are,  a  shortening  of  tlie 
foot  and  a  lengthening  of  the  heel,  with  a  depression  above  the 
latter.  The  toes  are  pointed  downwards,  and  the  extremity  of  the 
tibia  forms  a  projection  in  front  of  the  ankle.  Reduction  may  be 
accomplished  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  last-described  disloca- 
tion, and  a  similar  apparatus  is  sufficient  for  the  after-treatment. 

Dislocation  of  the  foot  foncards  is  so  rare  that  Sir  A.  Cooper  never 
saw  a  case,  and  but  few  such  are  on  record.  One  of  the  best-described 
cases  is  that  recorded  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Smith,  of  DubUn.*  Tlie  sub- 
ject of  the  accident  was  a  sailor,  who,  while  assisting  to  raise  a  very 
heavy  cask  on  board  ship,  having  at  the  same  time  one  leg  much 
flexed  on  the  foot,  and  the  thigh  on  the  leg,  was  struck  by  the  fall- 
ing of  the  cask  just  above  the  knee,  forcing  the  distal  end  of  the 
tibia  backwards  from  off  the  astragalus  on  to  the  upper  and  jx)sterior 
surface  of  the  calcaneum.  The  symptoms  of  this  accident  were,  a 
lengthening  of  the  dorsum  of  tlie  foot  to  the  extent  of  one  inch,  and 
a  shortening  of  the  leg  to  the  extent  of  half  an  inch,  the  two  mal- 
leoli being  that  much  nearer  tlie  ground.     The  projection  of  the 


*  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  May  1852. 
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Iiecl  Imd  disappeared,  and  the  tibia  formed  a  remarkable  projection 
in  front  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  tendo  Achillifi.  The  fibula  was 
iminjured  ;  but  the  extremity  of  the  inner  malleolus  liad  been  frac- 
tured. The  only  accident  with  wluch  this  could  be  confounde<l  is  a 
fracture  of  tlie  tibia  immediately  above  the  ankle-joint ;  but  the  situ- 
ation of  the  malleoli  would  be  decisive  as  to  the  nature  of  the  injury- 
In  the  few  cases  of  this  accident  which  have  been  published,  reduc- 
tion was  not  effected,  and  the  patients  remained  very  lame ;  but  theru 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  cases  of  tliis  description,  if  seen  early  ami 
properly  recognised,  should  not  be  reduced  in  a  simihur  maimer  to 
the  lateral  dislocations,  and  treated  in  all  respects  similarly. 

Catnj)oitml  duflocations  of  the  foot  at  the  ankle-johii  take  place  in 
the  same  directions  as  the  simple  dislocations,  and  are  accompanied 
by  similar  injury  to  the  ligaments  and  bones  of  the  joint  There  is, 
however,  superadded  the  wound  in  the  integumenti)  communicating; 
witli  the  joint,  and  there  may  be  also  laceration  of  the  blood-vessels 
and  tendons,  and  extensive  comminution  of  all  the  bones  of  the 
joint,  and  even  of  the  os  calcis. 

Respecting  the  nature  of  these  injuries  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
and  the  only  question  is  as  to  their  treatment.     It  would  be  im]K>s- 
sible  to  lay  down  rules  for  every  case ;  each  must  be  studied  se])a- 
rately,  and  the  means  adapted  to  tlie  circumstances  present     If 
arteries  are  wounded  and  bleeding,  they  must  be  tied ;  if  bones  are 
comminuted,  the  pieces  must  be  removed;  resection  may  be  re- 
qaii*ed  in  some  cases,  and  amputation  in  others.    As  a  general  rule, 
amputation  is  improper,  and,  except  under  the  circumstances  to  be 
presently  mentioned,  the  preser\'ation  of  the  limb  ought  always  to 
be  attempted.     Our  first  object,  therefore,  should  be  to  reduce  the 
dislocation,  by  bendmg  the  leg  on  the  thigh,  and  making  extension 
and  counter-extension  from  the  foot  and  thigh.     Reduction  having 
been  effected,  and  the  wound  cleansed  from  dirt  and  other  foreign 
bodies,  the  limb  must  be  placed  on  a  hollow  splint  with  a  foot-piece, 
in  such  a  position  as  admits  of  the  easy  application  of  dressings  to 
the  wound  without  disturbing  the  joint ;  then  a  piece  of  lint  may  be 
laid  on  the  wound,  and  kept  wet  by  tlie  dropping  of  cold  water  from 
a  bottle  or  other  apparatus  suspended  above  it     Should  the  case 
proceed  favourably,  little  or  no  other  treatment  will  be  necessary, 
unless  it  be  the  occasional  administration  of  opiates  to  allay  irrita- 
tion and  relieve  pain.     Some  montlis,  however,  must  elapse  before 
the  patient  will  l)e  able  to  bear  upon  the  limb ;  and,  however  com- 
plete the  recovery,  the  movements  of  the  joint  are  not  always  re- 
stored.    It  was  mentioned  just  now  that|  as  a  general  rule,  ampu- 
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tation  should  not  be  Lad  recourse  to  in  tliese' accidents  ;  neverthe- 
less there  are  circumstances  which  justify,  and  even  demand,  this 
operation.  Tims,  primary  amputation  may  be  advisable  on  account 
of  the  advanced  age  of  the  patient,  or  the  extensive  laceration  and 
contusion  of  the  soft  parts,  especially  if  comphcated  with  wounds  of 
the  blood-vessels  or  with  extensive  shattering  of  the  bones.  Ampu- 
tation may  likewise  be  necessary  some  time  after  the  accident,  when 
the  attempt  to  save  the  limb  has  failed,  through  diftuse  inflamma- 
tion or  sloughing  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  foot  and  leg,  or  consecu- 
tive haemorrhage,  or  on  account  of  severe  constitutional  disturbance 
threatening  the  life  of  the  patient. 

Dulocatiofis  of  the  Foot  at  the  Calcaneo-  and  Scapho-astra^aloid  Joints^ 
commonly  called  Dislocations  of  the  Astragalus, 

In  the  last-described  dislocations  the  astragalus  maintained  its 
normal  relations  with  the  other  bones  of  the  foot,  and  altered  them 
only  as  regards  the  bones  of  the  leg ;  in  the  dislocations  we  are  now 
about  to  speak  of,  the  astragalus  retains  its  connexions  with  the 
latter,  but  is  no  longer  in  normal  relation  with  the  former.  Till  a 
comparatively  recent  date,  no  distinction  was  made  between  this 
accident  and  the  one  next  to  he  described,  in  which  the  astragalus  is 
sepai'ated  from  the  bones  both  of  the  leg  and  of  the  foot,  but  under 
the  general  term  dislocation  of  the  astragalus  were  included  both 
these  forms  of  injury.  It  is  not  therefore  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
those  who  first  recognised  the  distinction,  and  j>erceived  that  two 
dift'erent  accidents  had  hitherto  been  confounded  with  each  otiier, 
should  not  have  adoj)ted  a  uniform  nomenclature  in  reference  to  the 
newly-discovered  injury.  Accordingly,  it  has  been  described  under 
the  following  synonyms:  (1)  dislocation  of  the  astragalus ;  (2)  partial 
dislocation  of  the  astragalus;  (8)  single  dislocation  of  the  astragalus; 
(4)  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  astragalus;  (5)  luxation  sous- 
ai*tragalienno ;  (G)  luxation  metatarsienne ;  (7)  dislocsition  of  the 
scai)hoid  and  calcis  from  the  astragalus ;  (8)  dislocation  of  the  os 
calcis  and  astragalus.  In  adopting  a  nomenclature  which  has  not 
hitherto  been  employed  to  designate  this  injury,  the  writer  has  been 
influenced  mainly  by  a  desire  that  it  should  at  once  express  the  real 
nature  of  the  accident,  and  at  the  same  time  not  violate  the  rule 
which  ri'cjards  the  distal  part  of  the  limb  as  that  which  is  displaced. 
Both  these  conditions  are  more  perfectly  fiilfilled  by  tlie  title  at  the 
head  of  this  section  than  by  any  of  those  antecedently  employed.  It 
may  be  objected,  that  it  is  only  a  part  of  the  foot  which  is  displaced, 
and  therefore  to  call  the  accident  a  dislocation  of  tlie  foot  is  not 
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correct ;  but  for  this  objection  to  be  vnlid,  it  must  first  be  shown  that 
the  foot  deprived  of  a  toe,  or  the  hand  of  a  finger,  is  tiiereby  disen- 
titled to  its  distinctive  appellation. 

The  principal  varieties  of  tliis  dislocation  are  four  in  number,  vit 
two  lateral,  which  are  the  most  common ;  one  backwards,  which 
very  uncommon';  and  another  forwards,  which  is  still  more  mre. 
The  chief  lesions  which  are  foiuid  in  the  simple  dislocations  aro  mp- 
ture,  partial  or  complete,  of  the  interosseons  hgaraont  between  ths 
OS  calcis  and  astragalus,  and  of  the  synovial  capsules  between  thet 
bones.   The  scapho-astragaloid  ligament  is  also  torn  thnmgli,  togeth< 
with  tJie  lateral  ligaments  of  the  ankle-joint,  sometimes  on  botl| 
sidos.  but  more  frequently  on  tho  one  which  is  opposed  to  the  di- 
rection of  the  displacement.     Partial  fractures  of  the  astragalus,  oi 
calcis,  or  both  bones,  or  of  one  or  other  malleoli,  iiijnry  or  rup- 
toro  of  some  of  the  tendons,  hlood-vosseis,  or  non-es,  are  occasioiiiill^ 
met  with  in  the  compound  varieties  of  tliis  aoddent. 

A  question  of  some  interest  in  connexion  with  ^ese  displaco^ 
ments  is,  whether  {lie  scaphoid,  with  the  rest  of  tlie  foot,  can  faq' 
luxated  from  the  head  of  tlie  astragidus,  the  body  of  tliis  Itone  retain- 
ing its  connexions  with  tho  oa  calcis  through  tho  nnniptnrod  inter* 
osseous  hgameut ;  or,  to  make  use  of  the  phraseology  generally  em- 
ployed, whether  tho  head  of  the  astragalus  can  be  luxated  withoufc 
its  body  undergoing  displaeement.  Till  tho  publication  of  31. 
Broca's  memoir,*  this  fonn  ofinjury  was  generally  believed  in  ;  but 
tliat  acute  Surgeon,  arguing  from  the  anatomical  relations  of  tho 
bonesofthe  tarsus,  efipecially  those  of  the  os  ealcis  and  cuboid,  ques-- 
tions  the  jiossibility  of  its  oocuirence,  and  proves  incontestably  thafe 
some  of  the  recorded  exfanples  were  really  luxations  of  the  whola 
foot  at  tlie  calcaneo-astragaloid  joint,  with  ruptxu'e  of  the  intero»- 
seouB  ligament,  while  otiiers  ho  considers  -had  their  origin  in  er 
of  diagnosis.  Without  doubting  the  frequency  of  diagnostic  errors, 
most  Surgeons  will  probiLbly  be  more  disposed  to  admit  witli  Ma]- 
gaigne  as  "  tres-possiblfs  les  mibluxations  sur  Ic  acajihnide  signalecs 
par  Boyer  et  Iliclierand,  et  mcme  les  luxations  completes  de  la  t^t«» 
de  Tastrsgalo  avec  un  d^jtlacement  a  peine  sensible  du  corjis  do  1' 
6ur  le  caleaneum."t  Indeoil,  the  possibility  of  such  an  hijury  miiitt 
now  be  considered  aa  placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  a  case  reconlod  by 
Pollock,  in  which,  in  a  well-marked  dislocation  of  the  foot  inwnnlsf 
the  interosseous  ligament  was  fomid  to  be  uiiniptureil.J 

In  the  diiilocation  of  the  foot  haclnearda  (commonly  oalled  dialo- 

*  MrmaWti  de  la  Sodcti  de  Ckirurgit,  Idiu.  iii.  p.  AOO. 

t  Op.  cit.  lom,  u.  p,  1031.  :  Mtd.-(mf.  Trvm.ioX.  alii.  p.  88. 
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cation  of  the  astragalus  forwards),  the  head  of  the  astragalus  rests 
upon  the  instep,  where  it  forms  a  tumour,  projecting  almost  through 
the  skin.  The  foot  is  somewhat  extended  and  shortened  in  front 
of  the  leg,  but  elongated  behind.  Slight  flexion  and  extension  can 
be  made,  though  attended  with  pain. 

Perha]3S  the  best  example  of  this  variety  of  dislocation  is  that 
published  by  Maedonnell,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract: 
On  the  6th  of  August  1838,  Mr.  Carn>ichael  was  riding  at  a  brisk 
trot,  when  his  horse  suddenly  fell  To  prevent  being  pitched  for- 
wards, he  threw  himself  back  in  tlie  saddle,  and  strongly  extended 
his  legs  to  meet  the  ground.  The  shock  of  his  descent  was  accord- 
ingly received  upon  the  anterior  extremities  of  thometatarsal  bones, 
especially  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe  of  thd  right  foot, 
which  alone  came  to  the  grouncL  The  following  were  the  symptoms : 
"  The  toes  were  turned  outwards,  tlie  inner  edge  of  the  foot  forming 
an  angle  of  about  30^  with  its  natural  direction ;  the  sole  was 
slightly  turned  outwards,  and  the  outer  edge  slightly  elevated. 
The  concavity  of  the  tendo  Achillis  posteriorly  was  manifestly 
increased,  and  tjie  heel  lengthened.  On  grasping  the  soft  parts 
between  the  tendo  AchilUs  and  tibia,  we  found  the  distance  between 
these  parts  much  greater  than  in  the  other  foot  The  absence  of 
the  hard  projection,  which  would  have  been  formed  by  the  upper 
articulating  surface  of  tlie  astragalus,  had  it  passed  backwards  with 
the  other  tarsal  bones,  was  evident.  The  malleoli  were  perfectly 
defined.  Below  and  before  the  inner  there  was  a  hard  prominence, 
over  which  the  skin  was  tense,  formed  by  the  inner  surface  of  the 
astragalus  brought  into  relief  by  the  dislocation,  and  the  slight 
eversion  of  the  sole  of  the  foot  Much  the  most  striking  part  of  the 
defonnity  consisted  in  a  prominence  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot. 
Immediately  in  front  of  the  tibia  it  presented  a  flat  surface  broad 
enough  to  receive  the  finger,  and  from  which  there  was  an  abrupt 
descent  upon  the  anterior  part  of  the  tarsus.  Over  this  projection, 
caused  by  the  head  of  the  astragalus,  the  integuments  were  so  tense 
that  it  was  evident  a  very  small  additional  force  would  have  driven 
it  through  the  skin.  Lastly,  on  taking  the  distance  from  the  ]K)int  of 
the  internal  malleolus  to  the  extremity  of  the  great  toe  with  a  tape- 
measure,  I  found  it  to  be  nearly  exactly  an  inch  less  than  the  dis- 
tance between  the  same  points  in  the  left  foot.  We  could  detect  no 
fracture.  The  foot  could  be  flexed  and  extended,  but  it  occasioned 
great  pain."* 

*  Dublin  Journal,  1839,  vol.  xiv.  p.  285. 


Kednction  was  nttcmptcd  by  milking  Dstension  from  the  fnot, 
and  countei'-extcnsion  from  the  kneo,  previously  bont  to  the  utmo6t; 
at  the  same  time  the  heel  was  pressed  forwards,  and  tlio  nstrtigalus 
and  tibia  backwards,  the  toea  drawn  inwards,  and  tb«  outer  edge  of 
tho  fiiot  depressed.  These  means  failing,  pulleys  weri-  app1ie<l,  and 
tlie  manipulation  contuiued,  and  in  about  ten  minut««,  the  jiain 
having  become  unendurable,  Mr.  Carmichael  made  a  violent  L-ffort, 
the  pulleys  were  relaxed,  and  the  reduction  was  eS'ccted  at  the  auue 
moment  without  noise. 

Dislocation  of  the  foot /oncards  is  exceedingly  rare.  Malgaigno 
could  find  but  one  example,  whiob  is  recorded  by  M.  I'arifie.* 
It  hnppened  to  a  quarryman  who,  wliile  at  work,  with  his  left 
foot  resting  on  a  block  of  stone,  and  his  right  on  the  ground,  was 
thrown  forcibly  forwards  by  tlie  falling  of  a  mass  of  stone ;  the 
thigh  being  at  the  time  strongly  flexed  on  tlie  trunk,  the  leg  on 
the  thigh,  and  the  foot  on  the  leg.  The  following  were  the  symp- 
toms :  the  foot  was  flexed  on  tho  log ;  tho  projection  of  the  hoel  had 
disujipearod ;  and  the  extremities  of  the  bones  of  the  leg,  with  tlio 
astragalus,  wore  dii-ected  to  tho  posterior  part  of  the  calcancum.  As 
no  crepitus  could  be  elicited,  the  accident  was  prosumofl  to  bo  a  dis- 
location ;  but  the  swelling  and  pain  were  so  great,  that  a  complete 
examination  could  not  i>e  mnde,  and  reduction  was  not  attcm|<ted. 
Nine  months  afremards  the  condition  of  the  limb  was  asfulluwx: 
tlie  foot  was  flexed  at  a  right  angle  with  tlio  leg,  its  point  inclined 
inwards,  and  its  inner  border  slightly  depmssod ;  it  was  elongated 
in  front  of  the  bones  of  the  leg,  and  tlie  projection  of  the  heel  wm 
completely  effaced.  At  the  level  of,  and  a  little  below  Uie  malleoli, 
posttriorly,  was  a  bony  projection,  which  pushed  backwards  the 
tendo  Achillis  beyond  tlie  heel.  Above  tJiis  projection  iJierc  was 
another  less  marked,  formed  by  the  posterior  and  inferior  margin  of 
the  tibia ;  the  malleoli  were  not  separated  from  eoi-h  other,  nor  did 
they  present  any  traces  of  fracture.  Tho  extensor  tendons  of  tho 
toes  woro  stretched  over  the  instep,  and  beneath  these  on  tho  outer 
si<lc  was  a  projection,  which  appeared  to  bo  tlie  head  of  the  nstra* 
gains,  and  immediately  in  front  of  this  a  depression.  Flexion  and 
extension  of  the  ankle-joint  existed  to  a  limited  extent, 

Dislocatioti  of  the  foot  gidewayi.  The  lateral  dixlocationa  of  the 
foot  at  the  calcaiieo-aatmgaloid  joint  are  most  frctjuently  com- 
pound and  incomplete ;  that  is,  the  astragalus  still  rests  on  a  portion 
of  the  OS  calcis,  and  is  not  placed  at  its  side  tta  in  the  complete  dia- 


*  AnnaUt  dc  la  Ckinirgit,  1S1&,  torn.  xlv. 
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locations.  These  dislocations  are  most  frequently  brought  about  by 
forced  movements  of  adduction  or  abduction,  and  the  foot  retains 
very  nearly  the  position  in  which  it  was  thrown  by  the  accident ; 
but  in  some  cases  it  has  been  forced  from  under  the  astragalus 
without  any  deviation  of  its  borders  or  surfaces,  as  happened  in  a 
case  reported  by  Mr.  Hancock.*  The  symptoms  of  a  luxation  out- 
wards are,  abduction  of  the  foot,  its  outer  border  being  raise<l,  and 
its  inner  resting  on  the  ground.  The  outer  malleolus  is  buried  in 
the  fossa  caused  by  the  eversion  of  the  foot,  and  the  inner  malleolus 
and  the  head  of  the  astragalus  project  unnaturally  inwards.  In 
the  complete  dislocation  this  projection  will  be  greater,  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  these  sym[)toms,  there  will  be  a  shortening  of  the  limb,  and 
the  extremity  of  the  inner  malleolus  will  be  placed  nearer  to  the 
sole  of  the  foot  Li  thirteen  examples  of  this  injury  collected  by 
Broca,  nine  were  compound,  and  in  six  the  fibula  was  broken. 

In  the  dislocation  inwards,  the  foot  is  inverted  and  its  inner 
border  raised,  resembling  the  varus  form  of  club-foot.  The  head  of 
the  astragalus  and  the  outer  malleolus  project  beyond  the  outer 
border  of  the  foot,  and  a  deep  depression  exists  below.  On  the  in- 
ner side  of  the  foot  an  elongated  projection,  formed  by  the  inner 
border  of  the  calcaneum,  completely  masks  the  inner  malleolus. 
The  scaphoid  bone  can  be  felt  nearer  to  the  os  calcis  than  natural, 
and  thus  the  uiner  border  of  the  foot  is  shortened  and  somewhat 
concave,  while  the  outer  is  lengthened  and  unnaturally  convex.  The 
tibia  and  fibula  are  unbroken. 

Two  cases  of  this  dislocation  have  been  described  by  M.  Leten- 
neur,t  and  two  by  M.  Malgaigne.} 

Diagnosis,  There  are  several  injuries  with  which  dislocations  of 
the  foot  at  the  calcaneo-astragaloid  joint  may  be  confounded,  the 
principal  of  which  are  the  following : 

1.  Dislocations  at  the  ankle-joint. 

2.  Fractures  of  the  tibia  just  above  the  ankle-joint 

3.  Fractures  of  the  astragalus  in  a  horizontal  or  oblique  di- 
rection. 

4.  Dislocations  of  the  astragalus  properly  so  called. 

1.  From  the  lateral  dislocations  of  the  foot  at  the  ankle-joint  they 
may  be  distinguished  by  the  projection  of  the  head  of  tlie  astragalus 
in  front  of  the  bones  of  the  leg,  and  by  the  persistence  of  the  move- 
ments of  flexion  and  extension;  while  fracture  of  the  malleoli,  which 


♦  Lancet.  1844,  vol.  ii.  pj).  35,  70.  \  Rev,  Med.-Chir.  1854,  t  xii.p.  10. 

I  Mulgaigiie,  up.  cit.  torn.  ii.  p.  1044. 
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is  the  rule  in  dislocations  at  the  ankle,  is  the  exception  in  the  cor- 
responding sub-astragaloid  dislocations.  In  the  antero-jiosterior 
luxations  at  the  ankle,  the  upper  pulley-like  surface  of  the  astragalus 
will  project  either  in  fix)nt  of  or  behind  the  leg-bones,  and  the  whole 
limb  will  be  shortened ;  wliile  boUi  these  signs  will  be  absent  in  die 
8ub-astragaloid  dislocations.  2.  Fractures  of  die  tibia  just  above 
the  ankle-joint,  with  displacement  of  the  foot  baclswards,  also  bear 
some  resemblance  to  the  sub-astragaloid  dislocations  of  the  foot  in  the 
same  direction,  but  may  be  distinguished  from  them  by  the  same 
signs  as  distinguished  the  luxation  without  fracture  just  giveU|  and 
by  the  existence  of  crepitus ;  to  which  we  may  add  tliat  the  dislo- 
cation consequent  on  fractiu^  is  rarely  or  never  complete,  and  the 
lower  sharp  ridge  of  the  broken  bone  can  be  felt  projecting  beneatli 
the  skin.  3.  Fractures  of  the  astragalus,  when  occurring  in  a  hori- 
zontal or  oblique  direction,  are  generally  accompanied  with  dis- 
tortion, resembling  somewhat  the  dislocations  wo  are  treating  of; 
the  foot  with  the  lower  fi:*agment  of  the  astragalus  being  carried  in 
one  direction,  and  the  leg  with  the  upper  fragment  in  the  opposite. 
These  accidents,  however,  are  rare,  and,  in  bSI  tlie  recorded  examples 
met  with,  were  comj)ound ;  so  that  the  nature  of  the  lesion  waa 
manifest;  but  in  a  simple  fracture  of  this  nature,  the  diagnosis 
might  probably  be  established  by  the  crepitation,  and  by  the  absence 
of  the  projection  caused  by  the  head  of  the  astragalus.  4.  Luxations 
of  the  astragalus  from  all  its  connexions  are  unquestionably  the 
acci^^nts  which  have  been  most  frequently  confounded  with  the  sub- 
astragaloid  dislocations ;  but  the  shortening  of  the  leg,  produced  by 
the  approxioiation  of  the  tibia  to  tlie  os  csJcis,  the  relation  of  the 
head  of  the  astragalus  to  the  malleoli,  and  the  loss  of  motion  at  tho 
ankle-joint,  are  sufficient  to  distinguish  them. 

Treatment.  What  cannot  fail  to  have  struck  any  one  who  has 
looked  over  the  published  cases  of  this  dislocation,  and  that  of  tlie  as- 
tragalus with  which  it  has  been  confounded,  is  the  ease  with  which 
some  of  these  have  been  reduced,  and  the  extreme  difficidty,  and  even 
impossibility,  of  effecting  the  reduction  of  others.  These  differences 
are  probably  owing,  in  part,  to  the  degree  and  direction  of  the  dis- 
placement ;  in  part,  to  the  amount  of  intelligence  brought  to  bear  on 
the  attemj)ts  at  reduction ;  but  chiefly,  to  the  presence  or  absence  of 
certain  mechanical  impediments.  In  the  dislocation  backwards,  the 
posterior  edge  of  the  astragalus  may  become  wedged  in  the  fossa  be- 
tween the  articulating  facets  of  the  os  calcis.  This  has  happened  in 
several  instances,  and  has  hitherto  presented  an  insuperable  obstacle 
to  reduction :  thus  ii\  M.  Roux's  case  of  dislocation  outwards^  in  which 
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amputation  was  performed,  N^Iaton  found  the  head  of  the  astragalus 
resting  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  scaphoid  bone,  while  the  deep 
fissure  between  its  two  inferior  articulating  surfaces  received  a  por- 
tion of  the  sharp  margin  which  surrounds  the  articulating  caviiy 
on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  scaphoid  ;  the  posterior  edge  of  the 
astragalus  was  also  engaged  in  the  fossa  which  8ei)arates  the  two 
superior  facets  of  the  calcaneum.*  In  the  dislocation  outwards  a 
mechanical  impediment  of  another  kind  is  sometimes  encountered : 
the  head  of  the  astragalus  is  driven  against  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis 
posticus  muscle,  and  cither  ruptures  it,  or  escapes  above  or  below 
it  In  the  last  case,  the  neck  of  this  bone  will  bo  firmly  constricted 
between  the  tendon  and  tlie  calcaneo -scaphoid  ligament ;  and  ex- 
tension made  to  reduce  this  form  of  dislocation  will  be  the  most 
effectual  means  of  preventing  it  fi*om  taking  place.  In  the  dislocation 
inwards  the  head  of  the  astragalus  will  rupture  or  push  before  it  the 
extensor  tendons  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  and  no  obstacle  will  be 
j)resentcd  by  them  to  the  reduction ;  but  the  scaphoid  and  anterior 
part  of  the  foot  are  drawn  towards  the  heel,  so  that  the  space  be- 
tween the  scaphoid  and  os  calcis,  occupied  normally  by  the  under 
and  inner  part  of  the  head  of  the  astragalus,  is  obliterated  by  the 
action  of  the  same  muscles  as  are  engaged  in  the  production  of 
talipes  varus;  chiefly  the  gastrocnemius  and  soleus,  and  the  two 
tibial  muscles.  The  dislocation  forwards  is  so  rare  that  no  dis- 
sections, I  believe,  have  been  made  to  show  what  were  the  im- 
pediments to  reduction ;  but  looking  at  the  form  of  the  os  calcis, 
it  would  seem  that  in  addition  to  the  muscular  resistance,  which 
plays  so  important  a  part  in  all  of  these  dislocations,  there  may 
be  a  mechamcal  one,  arising  from  the  outer  border  of  the  pos- 
terior facet  of  the  calcis  being  engaged  in  the  interarticular  fossa 
on  the  under-surface  of  the  astragalus.  With  our  present  know- 
ledge, then,  of  the  chief  circumstances  which  have  hitlierto  so 
firo(iuently  baffled  the  best  attempts  to  effect  reduction  of  these  dis- 
locations, it  would  seem  expedient  in  all  cases  of  simple  luxation, 
which  have  not  yielded  to  moderate  extension  and  manipulation,  to 
divide  subcutaneously  one  or  more  of  the  tendons  of  those  muscles 
which  offer  the  greatest  resistance  to  our  efforts.  In  all,  reduction 
would  probably  be  facilitated  by  division  of  the  tendo  Aohillis,  and 
in  the  lateral  displacements  one  or  both  tibials  may  also  require  di- 
vision, f     If  these  means  fail,  all  further  operative  measures  sliould 


*  JJuJl  de  la  800.  Anat.  1835.  torn.  x.  p.  88, 
f  See  Pollock,  Med.-Chir,  Trans,  vol.  xlii. 
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be  abandoned  for  the  moment,  and  only  again  had  recourse  to  if  the 
integiimenti*  slough,  and  the  exjwsed  astragalus  Ijecomes  necrosed, 
when  a  part  or  the  whole  of  this  bone  may  be  removed  with  very 
little  risk  to  the  patient  In  the  dislocations,  comiwund  from  the  be- 
ginning, reihiction  should  be  attempted,  as  in  the  simple  forms ;  but  in 
the  event  of  failure,  the  astragalus  should  be  removed  without  delay, 

Dislocailons  of  the  Astragalus  proper! ij  ho  calletl, 

Tliese  are  the  dislocjitions  to  which  Boyer  has  ai)plied  the  tenn 
double,  on  accoiuit  of  the  separation  of  the  astragalus  from  both  the 
tibia  and  os  calcis.  According  to  Malgaigne,  these  are  more  common 
than  the  sub-astragaloid  dislocations,  while  Pollock  believes  them  to 
be  the  most  rare  of  all  dislocations  implicating  the  bone.  Unfortu- 
nately we  do  not  at  present  possess  sufficiently  reliable  data  on  wliich 
to  determine  their  relative  frequency.  The  astragalus  may  be  dis- 
placed in  the  same  directions  as  it  oceuj)ied  in  the  last-described 
luxations,  viz.  forwards,  backwards,  and  laterally ;  to  which  must  be 
added  certjiin  peculiar  and  rare  displacements  of  the  bone,  in  which 
it  becomes  rotated,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  on  one  or  other  of  its 
axes.  Thus  it  has  been  fomid  rotated  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  revo- 
lution on  its  antero-postorior  or  long  axis,  so  as  to  bring  tlie  upper 
and  lower  surfaces  of  the  bone  to  look  sideways,  or  even  completely 
to  reverse  their  normal  position ;  it  has  also  been  found  rotated 
around  its  vertical  axis,  the  head  of  the  bone  looking  inwards,  and 
the  outer  surface  of  its  body  fon^ards.  Or,  more  remarkable  still, 
these  two  forms  of  luxation  have  been  combined,  as  in  a  case  related 
by  Thierry,  in  which  the  head  of  the  bone  was  directed  back^vards, 
and  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  bone  forwards  and  out^vards.  At 
the  same  time  it  was  so  rotated  on  its  antero-posterior  axis  that  the 
trochlea  looked  inwards,  and  the  tibia  rested  on  the  inner  side  of  its 
body,  which  was  upwards,  its  inner  edge  fitting  exactly  into  the  angle 
formed  by  the  malleolus  with  the  rest  of  the  mortise.  Examples 
of  these  forms  of  injiuy  have  been  recorded  by  Laumonier  {Journal 
<fe  Fourcroi/j  1791,  tom.  ii.  p.  40);  Foucher  {Revue  MM,- Chir.  1845, 
tom.  xvii.  p.  203);  Dupuytren  {Annuaire  Med.-Chir.  des  Ildpitaux 
de  Paris,  1819,  p.  28);  Turner  {TransacL  Procin.  Med.  and  Surg. 
Assoc,  vol.  ix.  p.  417). 

Dislocation  of  the  astragalus  foncards.  In  this  form  of  displace- 
ment the  astragalus  is  tlu*own  either  directly  forwards,  or,  wliat  is 
more  common,  with  an  inclination  of  its  head  to  the  inner  or  outer 
side.  Tlie  symptoms  do  not  differ  as  regards  the  position  of  the 
astragalus  with  reference  to  the  other  bones  of  the  foot  from  those 
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which  characterise  the  dislocations  described  in  the  last  section,  but 
the  relation  of  the  disj^laced  bone  to  the  bones  of  the  leg  offers  an 
important  point  of  difference  by  which  they  may  be  distinguished. 
Thus,  the  astragalus  being  thrown  forwards  from  underneatli  the 
tibia,  forms  a  projection  in  front  of  it ;  while  the  latter,  now  resting 
on  the  OS  calcis,  appears  sunk  into  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  and  the 
movements  of  the  ankle-joint  are  of  course  annihilated.  In  some  of 
these  dislocations  fonvards,  the  head  of  the  astragalus  has  been  tlirown 
80  much  inwards  and  downwards  as  to  bring  the  long  axis  of  tlio 
bone  into  a  line  with  that  of  the  tibia,  and  so  to  appear  as  if  it  were 
a  continuation  of  that  bone.  Tlie  position  of  the  foot  is  always 
found  to  vary  with  that  of  the  astragalus,  and  to  be  more  or  less 
everted  or  inverted,  according  as  the  bone  is  tlirown  towards  one  or 
the  other  side. 

DUIocailon  of  tlie  astragalus  hachwards  is  a  somewhat  rare  acci- 
dent, but  two  excellent  examples  of  it  have  been  published  by  Mr. 
Benjamin  Phillips,  in  the  Medical  Gazette  of  1834,  vol.  xiv.,  one  of 
which  is  here  transcribed.     "  Mr.  G.  was  driving  out  in  a  phaeton, 
when  the  horse  became  unmanageable,  and  the  reins  broke.     Mr, 
G.  threw  liimself  from  the  carriage,  with  the  intention  of  stopping 
the  horse ;  he  alighted  upon  his  feet,  but  immediately  fell  forward 
to  the  ground.     The  kind  of  injury  which  had  occurred  was  imme- 
diately aj)parent  by  the  remarkable  projection  which  w^as  presented 
just  above  the  heel.     The  tendo  Achillis  was  pressed  out  by  the  dis- 
placed astragalus,  so  as  to  form  an  angle  of  40°,  and  at  one  point  the 
bone  had  reached  so  near  to  the  surface  that  vesication  was  pro- 
duced directly  over  it    Tlie  anterior  part  of  the  foot  appeared  short- 
ened, and  a  projection  was  presented  anteriorly  by  the  inferior 
extremity  of  the  tibia.     There  was  very  little  ecchymosis,  and  it 
was  not  at  all  evident  upon  what  portion  of  the  foot  he  had  rested 
on  coming  to  the  ground.     It  appeared  probable  that  the  foot  was 
suddenly  and  forcibly  flexed,  because  in  that  movement  the  anterior 
border  of  tlie  articular  surface  of  tlio  tibia  meets  the  neck  of  the 
astragalus,  which  arrests  the  movement  of  flexion  before  it  has  pro- 
ceeded far  enough  to  produce  luxation  of  the  foot  upon  the  leg."    Tliis 
conjecture  of  Mr.  Phillips  is  rendered  highly  probable  by  the  mode 
in  which  the  luxation  was  produced  in  anotlier  case,  which  he  de- 
scribes in  the  same  journal.     The  gentleman  was  playing  at  cricket, 
and,  while  running  very  rapidly  after  the  ball,  a  gutter  which  was  in 
his  course  was  not  observed.     The  toes  rested  on  the  further  side  of 
this  gutter,  while  the  heel  was  jammed  directly  into  it,  and  he  fell  for- 
ward.   The  aj)pearance  of  the  limb  iu  these  two  cases  was  very  similar. 
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The  dislocated  astragalus,  instead  of  being  throwTi  direc»tly  back- 
wards, is  sometimes  found  on  the  inner  or  outer  side  uf  the  tendo 
Achillis.  l)etween  this  and  one  or  other  of  the  malleoli.  An  example 
of  the  displacement  backwartls  and  inwards,  wliich  was  reduced, 
occurred  at  University  College  Hospital,  in  the  year  1^39,  and  is 
reported  in  the  July  numlx?r  of  the  Lancet  of  that  year.  A  com- 
pound dislocation  of  the  astragalus,  backwards  and  outwards,  which 
oould  not  l)e  reduced,  and  in  which  the  bone  was  therefore  extracted, 
is  recorded  by  Turner,  in  his  collection  of  cases.* 

I/islocafions  of  the  ajftrarfalu^^  imcards  and  outvarth.  These  dis- 
placements cannot  be  complete  without  lacing  at  the  same  time 
compound,  when  the  nature  of  the  injury  is  thus  rendered  manifest 
Even  in  the  incomjJete  luxations,  if  the  bone  be  not  re«lueed, 
sloughing  of  the  soft  parts  over  the  projecting  astragalus  tidies 
place  subsequently,  and  reveals  the  nature  of  the  displacement.  It 
is  difficult  to  imagine  how  either  of  these  luxations  can  take  ])hicc 
without  a  fracture  of  the  malleoli ;  vet  Bover  assures  us,  that  in  a 
case  of  dislocation  of  the  astragalus  inwards,  to  wliich  he  was  called, 
there  was  no  fracture  of  any  bone,  nor  any  separation  of  the  tibia 
from  tlie  fibula.  On  reading  his  description  of  the  case,  it  would 
appear  to  be  a  dislocation  of  the  foot  outwards,  at  the  calcaneo- 
astragaloid  joint,  while  at  the  same  time  the  astragalus  was  rotated 
on  its  long  axis,  so  as  to  place  its  upper  or  trochlear  surface  inwards, 
and  its  outer  surface  upwards.  Thus  it  can  scarcely  be  called 
a  dislocation  inwards,  inasmuch  as  the  bone  did  not  completely 
leave  the  mortise  which  is  formed  for  it  by  the  tibia  and  the  fibula. 
Two  other  verv  similar  cases  have  been  recorded  bv  Aubravt  and 
Robert,  J  in  both  of  which  the  bone  had  undergone  the  same  rota- 
tion on  its  axis;  but  the  displacement  inwards  was  greater,  the 
trochlear  siuface  projecting  in  this  direction  beyond  the  inner 
malleolus. 

Treatmefit.  The  reduction  of  a  eomplete  dislocation  of  the 
astragalus,  without  division  of  some  of  the  tendons  which  pass  from 
the  leg  to  the  foot,  would  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  well-nigh  im- 
possible ;  and  though  several  such  cases  have  been  published,  it  is 
highly  j)robable  that  some  of  them  at  least  were  instances  of  par- 
tial and  not  of  complete  luxation.  This  difficulty  of  reduction  is 
owing  to  the  obliteration  of  the  space  normally  occupied  by  the 
astragalus,  through  the  action  of  the  powerful  muscles  wliich  pass 


N 


*  T^c.  cit.  f  Aiibray,  Joum.  de  Med.  1771,  torn,  xxxvi.  p.  801. 

;  Robert,  Gazette  des  IJojtitaux,  184Q,  p.  884. 
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from  the  tliigli  and  leg  to  the  foot ;  our  object,  then,  must  be  to 
reduce  to  a  minimum  the  muscular  resistance,  previous  to  making 
any  attempt  to  replace  the  bone.  Tliis  will  be  best  accomplished 
by  the  administration  of  chloroform,  and,  if  necessary,  division  of 
the  tcndo  Achillis.  If  moderate  extension  and  comiter-extension 
together  with  manipulation  now  fail,  the  bone  had  better  be  left  in 
its  abnonnal  situation,  and  no  immediate  attempts  made  to  remove  it* 
The  })ropriety  of  leaving  the  bone,  instead  of  removing  it  in  the  first 
instance,  was  strongly  insisted  on  by  Sir  A.  Cooper ;  and  the  judi- 
ciousness of  this  practice  has  been  fully  proved  by  the  more  recent 
researches  of  M.  Broca,  who  has  shown  that  in  36  cases  of  irre- 
ducible simple  luxation  of  the  astragalus,  in  which  immediate  ox- 
traction  of  the  bone  was  performed,  9,  or  one-quarter,  were  fatal ; 
while  in  43  irreducible  cases  in  which  no  primaiy  operation  was 
perfornuKl,  there  were  only  2  deatlis.  Of  the  remaining  41  cases^ 
amputation  was  performed  in  2  ;  and  extraction  of  the  bone,  after  it 
had  become  exposed  by  the  sloughing  of  the  integuments,  in  16 ; 
all  of  which  recovered:  while  no  operation  of  any  kind  was  required 
in  23,  the  patients  recovering  with  a  useful  limb,  tliough  of  course 
with  some  deformity  and  lameness.*  The  practice  to  be  j)ursued 
in  compound  luxations  of  the  astragalus  differs  from  that  recom- 
mcndetl  in  the  compound  sub-astragaloid  dislocations,  for  the  reason 
that  the  bone  is  more  completely  separated  from  its  connexions, 
and  that  tlie  space  which  it  naturally  occupies  is  obliterated  by  the 
approximation  of  tlie  tibia  and  the  calcis.  Tlie  first  woidd  render 
it  more  liiible  to  death,  and  the  second  would  increase  tlie  difficulty 
of  returning  it  If  wo  add  to  tliese  two  circumstances  the  fact  of 
there  being  an  open  wound  commmiicating  with  the  isolated  and 
detached  bone,  it  seems  more  than  probable  that,  even  if  reduction 
were  effected,  lis  vitality  would  be  so  far  impaired  as  to  render  its 
subse(iiient  extraction  necessary,  while  the  irritation  it  would  be 
likely  to  set  up  might  jeopardise  the  hmb,  or  even  the  life  of  the 
patient  Under  these  circumstances,  the  most  proper  and  safe 
course  is  to  remove  the  bone  in  the  first  instance,  witliout  making 
any  attempt  at  reduction. 

Dislocation  of  some  of  the  oilier  Tarsal  Bones. 

Dhlocation  of  os  caleisy  ^r.     M.  Broca,  afler  a  careful  analysis 
of  the  recorded  cases  of  this  dislociition,  decides  that  the  evidence  in 


*  Gazette  det  Uopitaux,  1852,  p.  371. 
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favour  of  tliora  is  not  oonclusive.  Malgai^cnc  agrees  with  Broca,  « 
fer  as  the  cases  be  has  addmW  as  evidt-noo  are  eonpcmtil,  vi-t  iat*B 
two  instances  which  came  under  the  charge  of  M.  Jtmrdau  ui  tW 
Hotel  Dieii  of  Marseilles,  which,  he  considers,  establish  Wyoiid  dottht 
the  possibilitv  ofUiisacddeiit  taking  place.  Inoueof  the»eUn-Tel»« 
tioDB  of  the  astragalus,  scaphoid,  and  leg  bones,  and  the  iiioveiiKnts 
of  flexion  and  extension  of  the  foot,  were  perfect.  The  os  (!i>lot!> 
jeeted  considerablr  beneath  and  external  to  tJio  outer  malleolus,  and 
it«  anterior  articular  process  was  separated  fii)m  the  cuboid.  Tlie  li 
ation  wa«  caused  by  a  bca^y  piece  of  woorl  falling  on  tho  foot  fi-om 
H  height ;  and  M.  Jourdau  easilj  reiluceil  it  hy  making  i>rcHi»ro 
tlie  foot  and  os  calcis  in  op|>osite  directions.*  In  1847  Mr.  CantAii> 
piihlishcd  in  the  Lancet  of  May  15th  "  An  account  of  the  dissortion 
of  an  unusual  form  of  diaplaocroent  of  the  astragalus,"  but  whieb 
Malgaigno  considers  an  example  of  dislocation  «f  tho  cll]catl(^QnH 
outwards.  Dislocations  of  some  of  the  other  tarsal  bones  are  o 
Bionally  met  with;  thus  Burnett  has  describetl,  in  tho  Mn/iail  Oattlte. 
for  1637,  vol  xix.  p.  221,  the  case  of  a  gentleman  who,  in  taking  i 
leap  while  lux-hunting,  dislocated  the  scajihoid  bone  fi'oui  it«  con- 
nexions with  the  cuueiforui  bones.  Burnett  found  a  wound  tlirv« 
inches  in  length  over  the  instep,  throngh  which  the  scapboJc)  and 
astragalus  protruded,  the  three  facets  of  the  former  bone  being 
directed  fonvai-ds  and  outwards.  By  making  steady  pressure  on 
this  bono  for  fifteen  niiiuites  it  was  reduced,  the  wound  healed,  and 
tho  patient  recovered  the  froe  use  of  the  foot  Cases  have  been 
recorded  by  Piedaguel,  Walker,  and  others,  in  which  the  l)one  hao- 
been  separatod  from  the  astragalus  as  well  as  from  tlie  cmioilorni 
bones,  t 

Duloeatiom  of  the  rvtwi/orm  bones.  Two  forms  of  luxation  of 
the  internal  cuneiform  bone  have  been  met  with ;  in  one  it  is  sepa> 
rated  from  tlie  scaphoid  in  company  with  the  first  metatarsal  t)one  ; 
in  the  other  it  is  separated  from  all  its  articulations,  an<l  is  iJirown 
upwards  and  inwards.  The  three  bones  are  also  winietimes  luxuteil 
together  upwards,  and  arc  reduced  l>y  jiressim.-  without  much  ditH- 
culty. 

Diflocalionn  oj'thejir«t  row  of  lamn!  hyneg  fivmi  thf  utronii  ttnr,  or 
efthe  o«cal^  and  a»tragnlu»  from  the  mihold  and  tcaphoid  boner.    TTio 


•  M«ljtfiipie.  torn.  (i.  p.  lOtfl. 
iJournnl  Cniv.  tt  Uebdom.  IH^l,  tuiu.  ii 
IBai.p.  2U3. 


p.  y08;   The  Medieal  Kjramuitr, 
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reality  of  this  accident  is  somewhat  problematical,  and  has  not  yet 
been  verified  by  dissection.  Its  assumed  existence  rests  chiefly  on 
the  evidence  of  Petit  and  Sir  A.  Cooper ;  the  first  of  whom  affirms 
that  he  had  met  with  two  cases,  but  gives  no  description  of  the 
symptoms,  and  merely  contents  himself  with  the  following  brief 
remark :  "  Cette  maladie  se  connait  par  la  seule  diflbrmite,  elle 
indique  le  cote  oii  les  os  se  trouvent  loges."*  Sir  A.  Cooper  does 
not  profi»s8  to  have  seen  the  case  he  describes,  which  is  given  on 
the  authority  of  the  students  of  Guy's  Hospital,  who  had  reduced 
the  displacement  before  he  saw  it  Tlie  description  is  most  mea- 
gre and  unsatisfactory.  "  Tlie  calcis  and  astragalus  remained," 
we  are  told, "  in  their  natural  situations,  but  the  fore-part  of  the  foot 
was  turned  inwards  ujwn  these  bones.  The  appearance  was  so  pro- 
cisclv  like  that  of  a  club-foot  that  they  could  not  at  first  believe  that 
it  was  not  a  natural  defect  of  the  kind."t  Another  example  of  this 
injury  has  been  recorded  by  Listen.  J  A  boy,  aged  14,  fell  from  a 
heiglit  of  forty  feet,  and  alighted  on  the  extremity  of  the  right  foot. 
Tlio  scaphoid  and  cuboid  bones,  it  is  stated,  were  dislocated  up- 
wards, and  the  foot  was  half  an  inch  shorter  than  the  other.  Re- 
duction was  not  attemptetl,  but  the  patient  left  tlie  hospital  in  three 
w  ecks  able  to  stand  on  the  foot. 

Dislocations  of  tlie  Metatarsal  Banes* 

One  or  more  of  these  bones  are  sometimes  displaced,  or  the  entire 
range  may  be  tlirown  upwards,  downwards,  outwards,  or  inwards, 
the  first  direction  being  the  most  frequent.  Some  rare  examples, 
have  been  seen  in  which  contiguous  bones  have  been  thrown  in  op- 
posite directions  ;  the  tliree  first,  for  example,  being  thrown  down- 
wards, and  the  fourth  upwards.  Although  these  dislocations  can 
only  be  occasioned  by  great  violence,  they  are  rarely  comi)ound ; 
they  arc  most  fre^^uently  caused  by  falls  on  the  toes,  or  force  di- 
rected on  the  anterior  part  of  the  foot  from  above  downwards,  or 
laterally.  Tlio  luxations  upwards  and  do^^l wards  are  readily  diag- 
nosed by  the  shortening  of  the  foot,  without  a  corresponding  elon- 
gation of  the  heel,  and  by  the  projection  and  depression  on  the 
instep.  Mr.  Smith  of  Dublin,  who  has  given  one  of  tlie  best  ac- 
counts of  the  upward  dislocation  of  these  bones,  §  calls  attention  to 
the  peculiar  alteration  in  the  form  of  the  sole  of  tlie  foot,  which, 
instead  of  presenting  its  natural  concavity,  becomes  convex  both 


*  Petit,  Mtila^Uesdes  Os,  1728,  torn.  i.  p.  821.        +  Coojier,  op.  cit.  p.  380. 
I  Libtun,  Practical  Suryery,  p.  140.  §  Smith,  op.  cit.  p.  226. 
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in  its  antero-postcrior  and  transverse  diameters.  The  lateral  dis- 
placements are  readily  distinguished  by  tlie  projection  at  the  inner 
or  the  outer  border  of  the  foot  In  recent  cases  reduction  has  usu- 
ally been  accomplisheil  by  traction  combined  with  manipulation. 

Dislocations  of  t/ie  phalanges  are  rare.  Of  twenty-two  cases  in 
which  tlie  first  row  were  dislocated,  Malgaigne  states  that  nineteen 
were  of  the  great  toe,  and  three  of  all  the  toes  at  once.  Tlie  dis- 
placements are  always  upwards,  and  may  bo  com})lete  or  partial, 
and  jire  generally  comj)oiuid.  Tliere  is  a  certain  analogy  between 
the  luxation  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  great  toe  and  tliat  of  the 
corresponding  phalanx  of  the  thumb,  and  a  similar  difiiculty  is 
experienced  in  its  reduction ;  tliis,  it  has  been  conjectured,  is  owing 
to  the  resistance  of  the  internxU  lateral  ligaments  and  the  tendons 
of  the  short  and  long  fiexor  muscles.  Reduction  has  sometimes 
been  eiFected  by  traction  only,  but  at  other  times  all  means,  even 
dividing  the  internal  lateral  ligaments  and  the  flexor  tendons, 
have  failed.  Dislocations  of  the  second  row  of  phalanges  are  so 
rare  that  Malgaigne  could  find  but  two  examples  of  the  accident  on 
record;  one  was  a  compound  dislocation  affecting  the  gi'cat-toe, 
and  tlie  other  the  third  toe  ;  both  were  returned.  These  accidents, 
he  states,  are  almost  jxKiuliar  to  jockeys,  and  arise  from  falls  from 
horseback  with  the  foot  underneatli  the  animal.  Tliey  have  also 
been  occasioned  by  the  passage  of  carriage-wheels  over  the  foot. 

CARSTEN  HOLTHOUSE. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

DISEASES  OP  THE  CONJtJNCTIVA  AND  SUBJACENT  ABEOLAB  TISSUE. 

(Ophthalmia;  Conjunctivitis) 

INFLAMMATION  of  the  conjunctiva,  I  need  hardly  say,  accom- 
panies many  of  the  inflammatory  processes  originating  in  other 
tissues  of  the  eyeball.  In  the  present  chapter  I  confine  myself  to 
those  cases  in  which  the  inflammation  originates  in  the  conjunctiva, 
and  is  either  limited  to  it,  or  spreads  only  to  the  sclerotic 

Inflammatory  redness  differs  very  remarkably  in  these  two 
structures.  It  is  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  lids,  and  at  their 
point  of  junction  with  the  globe,  that  the  conjunctival  vessels  are 
largest,  and  their  redness  is  most  strongly  marked  ;  and  the  colour 
becomes  paler  as  the  vessels  diminish  in  size  on  approaching  tho 
cornea.  The  sclerotic  vessels,  on  the  contrary,  are  most  visible 
close  to  the  cornea,  around  which  they  form  a  pink  circle,  known  as 
the  sclerotic  zane^ — a  very  characteristic  mark  of  several  important 
forms  of  disease  in  the  deep-seated  tissues  of  the  eye.  Even  if  tho 
sclerotic  be  uniformly  injected  throughout  its  whole  extent,  this 
injection  cannot  be  traced  very  far  back  firom  the  edge  of  the 
cornea,  because  the  redness  soon  becomes  hidden  beneath  the 
fibrous  expansion  of  the  recti  muscles.  The  vessels  of  the  sclerotic 
are  small,  closely  set  togetlier,  and  so  interlaced  with  the  proi>er 
fibres  of  the  part  tliat  the  individual  trunks  cannot  be  recognised  ; 
they  merely  produce  the  effect  of  a  uniform  tint  of  colour,  nearly 
resembling  that  of  carmine.  The  conjunctival  vessels,  for  the  most 
part,  are  plainly  seen,  and,  except  in  that  high  stage  of  inflamma- 
tion termed  cliemosisj  they  can  be  observed  repeatedly  to  anastomose, 
so  as  to  form  a  closcly-set  network. 

Elaborate  classifications  of  tho  various  forms  of  ophthalmia  are 
to  be  found  in  many  of  the  systematic  works  on  eye-diseases ;  but 
minute  distinctions,  however  plausible  they  may  look  on  paper,  are  of 
little  or  no  use  to  the  practitioner.     In  selecting  a  few  heads,  under 
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which  to  group  the  varieties  of  ophthalmia,  I  have  been  guide<^l  by 
the  very  decided  peculiarities  which  cert^dn  forms  present,  or  bv  the 
marked  difference  in  the  treatment  they  require.  Most  of  the 
slighter  forms  of  conjunctival  redness,  not  resulting  from  direct 
violence  or  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies,  are  due  to  atmospheric 
changes ;  and  the  cases  described  by  authors  under  the  name  aimplt 
op/it/ialmiaj  are,  fertile  most  part,  mild  cases  of  catarrhal  inflamma- 
tion. When  the  sclerotic  also  is  aifected,  the  term  rhetnnatic  is 
sometimes  added ;  and  Mackenzie  uses  the  words  ^^  catarrho-rlieu- 
matic"  to  signify  that  both  the  conjunctiva  and  the  sclerotic  are 
inflamed,  although  the  inflammation  may  be  due  to  the  mere  exter- 
nal agency  of  cold,  and  not  to  the  presence  of  rheumatic  poison  in 
the  blood  of  the  patient. 

Slight  attacks  of  redness  of  the  conjunctiva  are  commonly 
attended  witli  only  trifling  uneasiness.  The  enlarged  vessels,  pro- 
jecting above  the  level  of  the  membrane,  miggest  to  tlie  patient  the 
notion  of  foreign  bodies,  sand  or  dust,  between  the  lids  and  the 
globe.  But  in  other  instances,  where  the  redness  is  very  trifling, 
the  pain  is  of  a  neuralgic  character,  and  it  is  for  the  irritation 
existing  in  the  ophtlialmic  division  of  the  flfth  nerve  tliat  Uie  patient 
seeks  medical  aid.  It  is  important  for  the  young  practitioner  to 
remember  that  in  such  cases  the  suflering  may  be  really  severe, 
althou£rh  there  is  far  less  appearance  of  inflammation  than  in  other 
oases  where  pain  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist 

Whenever  a  case  of  ophthalmia  is  seen  for  the  flrst  time,  the 
margins  of  the  lids  and  the  puncta  lacrymalia  should  be  careiully 
explored,  ajs  a  few  irregular  eyelashes,  or  oven  a  single  eyelash 
lodged  in  one  of  the  puncta,  may  be  causing  the  irritation. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  foreign  body,  lodged  under  the 
upper  lid,  sets  up  a  considerable  amount  of  oplithalmia,  and  yet  tlie 
patient  is  not  aware  of  any  such  cause  of  irritation  being  presents 
To  evert  the  lid  requires  a  certain  amount  of  tact  and  practice.  A 
probe,  or  the  feather-end  of  a  pen,  just  thick  enough  to  resist 
bending,  is  to  be  laid  horizontally  across  the  lid,  about  half  an  inch 
from  its  free  margin.  The  Surgeon  then  grasps  with  his  flnger  and 
thumb  the  eyelaihes  growing  from  the  middle  of  the  tarsus,  and 
draws  tlie  Ud  away  from  the  globe,  while  at  the  same  moment  he 
slightly  depresses  the  probe  or  pen,  and  tells  the  patient  to  look 
downwards.  The  tarsal  cartilage  tilts  over,  and  the  conjunctival 
surface  of  the  lid  is  exposed  to  view.  The  foreign  body  is  almost 
invariably  found  within  a  line  or  two  of  the  tarsal  margin. 

This  simple  eversion  of  the  lid  appears  so  obvious  a  method  of 
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detecting  foreign  bodies,  that  one  fancies  it  must  have  suggested  it-» 
self  to  Surgeons  from  the  very  earliest  period ;  and  yet,  as  far  as  I  can 
discover,  it  was  for  the  first  time  made  public  by  Ware,  in  1787.* 

When  the  Surgeon  has  satisfied  himself  that  the  redness  of  the 
conjunctiva  is  not  caused  or  kept  up  by  any  mechanical  irritation, 
he  is  not  at  once  to  prescribe  a  lotion  or  drops  as  a  mere  matter  of 
routine.  I  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  speak  of  the  invaluable 
properties  of  a  local  stimulant  in  eases  of  true  catarrhal  opht/talmia  ; 
but  at  present  I  am  considering  those  varying  forms  of  conjunctival 
redness  which  are  described  by  most  writers  under  the  name  of 
simple  ophthalmia.  It  i«  the  Surgeon's  business  to  note  well  the 
general  aspect  of  the  patient ;  to  ascertain  what  is  faulty  in  respect 
of  digestion,  general  nervous  power,  condition  of  the  circulation ; 
whether  the  ophthalmia  can  be  traced  to  over-use  of  the  eyes,  expo- 
sure to  irritating  or  vitiated  air,  want  of  exercise,  excess  in  the  use 
of  stimulants,  tobacco,  &e. ;  in  short,  a  rapid  survey  is  to  be  taken 
of  whatever  is  faulty  in  the  patient^s  general  health,  and,  in  most 
cases,  when  this  has  been  done,  and  the  proper  medical  and  dietetic 
means  have  been  taken  to  correct  what  is  amiss,  the  ophtlialmia  is 
already  in  a  fair  way  of  being  cured. 

As  a  rule,  local  congestion  of  the  conjunctival  vessels  is  met 
with  in  feeble  and  languid  patients,  who  require  tonics, — iron,  or 
quinine,  or  mineral  acids,  and  a  corresponding  plan  of  diet.  Of 
course  there  are  many>cases  in  which  an  excess  of  stimulants,  and 
general  over-feeding,  have  disturbed  the  due  balance  of  the  patient's 
circulation,  and  where  a  restricted  and  well-regulated  diet  is  abso- 
lutely essential.  But  even  in  such  cases  a  careful  and  moderate 
use  of  tonics  is  oflen  necessary.  What  I  wish  to  guard  my  readers 
against  is  the  habit,  which  has  been  lianded  down  to  us  from  early 
times,  of  regarding  all  inflammations  of  the  eye  as  necessarily  to 
be  treated  by  depletion,  leeches,  and  low  diet  The  very  reverse  of 
this  is  the  truth.  The  popular  notion  that  a  leech  or  two  to  the 
temples,  and  a  purgative,  must  needs  cut  short  an  attack  of  inflam- 
mation in  tlie  eye  is  shared  by  only  too  many  of  the  old  school  of 
practitioners.  In  yoimg  children  especially  such  treatment  is 
most  mischievous.  From  the  age  of  one  or  two  years  up  to  pu- 
berty, ulceration  of  the  cornea  is  what  we  have  most  to  fear,  and 
this  is  sometimes  attended  with  so  slight  a  degree  of  redness  of  the 
conjunctiva  and  sclerotic,  that  it  is  important  for  the  Surgeon  to  be 
aware  of  this  fact,  and  not  to  overlook  slight  attacks  of  ophthalmia 


*  Bemarkt  on  the  Ophthalmy^  ^.  p.  28. 
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in  such  subjects,  but  in  every  case  to  look  carefully  to  tlie  condition 
of  the  cornea. 

While  I  so  strongly  insist  on  the  great  importanoe  of  general 
treatment  in  ophthalmia,  I  by  no  means  exclude  the  use  of  local 
remedies.  Where  much  intolerance  of  light  exists,  a  small  blister 
to  the  temple,  or  the  application  of  tincture  of  iodine  to  the  skin  of 
the  upper  lid,  will  often  afford  great  and  immediate  relief.  Bathing 
the  eyes  night  and  morning  with  warm  water  is  of  great  use  in 
some  irritable  patients ;  while,  in  other  cases,  the  use  of  cold  water 
is  indicated.  Those  persons  especially  who  have  induced  a  con- 
gested state  of  the  conjunctival  vessels  by  prolonged  exposure  to 
artificial  light  are  often  greatly  relieved  by  a  plentiful  sluicing  of 
the  closed  Uds  with  cold  water  night  and  morning.  Where  there  is 
agglutination  of  the  lids  during  sleep,  a  little  spermaceti,  or  per- 
fectly fresh  oUve-oil,  may  be  smeared  on  the  eyelashes  at  bedtime. 
Weak  solutions  of  acetate  of  lead  or  alum  (two  or  three  grains  to  an 
ounce  of  distilled  water)  are  useful  in  chronic  cases;  but  they  should 
be  used  sparingly,  and  never  for  too  long  a  time.  After  a  few  days 
they  should  be  left  off,  and  the  part  allowed  to  recover  its  natural 
tone,  the  stimulant  being  resumed  if  necessary ;  but  it  should  never 
be  uninterruptedly  continued  for  weeks  or  even  months,  as  patients 
are  only  too  fond  of  doing. 

There  are  certain  forms  of  ophthalmia  which  present  such  dis-« 
tinctive  characteristics  that  they  are  very  properly  known  by  special 
names.  Such  are  the  Catarrhal^  the  Purulent  (including  the  Infan- 
tile and  the  Gronorrhoeal  forms),  the  Pustular j  and  the  Chronic  The 
disease  commonly  termed  Scrofulous  Ophlludmia  should  rather  bo 
classed  among  the  diseases  of  the  cornea;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  Exantlieniatous  ophthalmia  of  authors,  for  it  is  the  cornea 
which  chiefly  suffers,  either  by  ulceration  or  sloughing,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  low  state  of  vitality  following  the  various  forms  of 
exanthematous  disease.  The  term  chronic,  although  of  coiu'se  ap- 
plicable to  any  slow  and  protracted  form  of  disease,  when  applied 
to  ophthalmia  is  usually  understood  to  mean  an  affection  of  the 
palpebral  conjunctiva,  the  caruncle  and  semilunar  fold,  and  the 
margin  of  the  lids,  which  is  either  developed  as  an  independent 
disease,  or  remains  as  a  sequela  of  an  acute  attack  of  catarrhal  or 
purulent  inflammation. 

Catarrhal  Ophthalmia. 
This  is  commonly  caused  by  exposure  to  draughts  of  cold  air, 
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but  it  Is  by  no  means  limited  to  the  cold  season  of  the  year.  It 
frequently  attacks  large  numbers  of  persons  during  the  extreme 
heat  of  July  or  August,  especially  if  an  eajst  wind  prevails  at  the 
same  time,  as  is  often  the  case. 

A  well-marked  case  of  catarrhal  ophthalmia  presents  the  follow-* 
ing  appearances :  the  cornea  is  quite  clear,  and  vision  is  unimpaired, 
or  only  occasionally  obstructed  by  the  passage  of  thickened  mucus^ 
across  the  area  of  the  pupil.  The  conjunctiva  of  the  lids  is  redder 
tlian  natural,  and  the  injection  is  particularly  marked  at  the  point 
of  reflection  of  the  conjunctiva  from  the  lower  lid  to  the  globe.  The 
semilunar  fold  and  caruncle  are  red  and  much  swollen,  particularly 
the  former,  and  this  enlargement  of  the  semilunar  fold  often  re- 
mains long  aftier  all  other  traces  of  the  ophthalmia  have  subsided. 
The  surface  of  the  globe  presents  a  network  of  vessels  which  gra- 
dually becomes  less  marked  as  it  approaches  the  cornea.  In  some 
eases  the  sclerotic  is  involved,  and  then  the  peculiar  pink  zone  is 
seen  reaching  close  up  to  the  margin  of  the  cornea. 

A  peculiar  characteristic  of  true  catarrhal  ophthalmia  is  the 
existence  of  numerous  red  blotches  at  various  parts  of  the  network 
of  vessels,  caused  by  some  of  these  having  given  way  and  allowed 
their  blood  to  become  extravasated.  The  extravasations  vary  much 
in  size  ;  some  are  as  small  as  a  pin's  head,  others  almost  equal  the 
breadth  of  the  cornea. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  attad^  there  is  little  increase  of 
secretion ;  subsequently,  mucous  secretion  sets  in,  which  in  some 
cases  become  so  profuse  as  to  make  the  Surgeon  suspect  that  the 
case  may  be  one  of  true  purulent  ophthalmia. 

There  is  usuaUy  no  acute  pain  in  common  catarrhal  inflamma- 
tion ;  but  a  sense  of  weight  and  stifihess  in  the  lids,  and,  as  the 
disease  advances,  the  enlargement  of  the  vessels  suggests  to  the 
patient  the  notion  of  sand  or  some  other  foreign  substance  between 
the  lids  and  the  globe. 

When  the  sclerotic  is  much  involved,  there  is  usually  intoler- 
ance of  light,  and  much  secretion  of  tears,  and  pain  either  of  a  dull 
aching  or  of  an  acute  darting  character.  The  upper  hd,  too,  fre- 
quently becomes  (Edematous  in  cases  of  this  mixed  kind  of  sclerotic 
and  conjunctival  inflammation,  and  the  infiltration  of  the  subcon- 
junctival cellular  tissue  raises  the  conjunctiva  above  the  level  of  the 
cornea,  so  as  even  sometimes  to  overlap  its  margin.  This  elevated 
condition  of  the  inflamed  conjunctiva  is  termed  Chemods. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  a  patient  who  is  the  subject  of  catarrhal 
ophthalmia  is  frequently  disordered  in  general  health,  with  confined 
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bowels  and  disturbed  digestive  fiinctions,  and  may  require  appro- 
priate treatment  by  internal  medicines;  but  very  frequently  the 
ophthalmia  comes  on  without  any  general  ailment,  and  seems  a 
purely  local  affection,  even  limiting  itself  in  some  instances  to  one 
eye. 

Treatment,  When  tlie  (^hthalmia  is  unattended  with  constitu- 
tional disturbance,  and  is  confined  to  the  conjmictiva,  the  local  ap- 
plication of  nitrate  of  silver  in  solution  may  be  regarded  almost  as 
a  specific  It  should  be  used  in  the  proportion  of  two  grains  to  the 
ounce  of  distilled  water,  and  dropped  upon  the  surface  of  the  eye 
twice  or  thrice  a  day,  the  conjunctiva  being  cleansed,  by  bathing  it 
with  warm  water,  before  each  application  of  the  drops.  At  bedtime 
the  eyelashes  should  be  anointed  with  a  little  spermaceti-ointment 
or  olive-oil.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  continue  the  use  of  tlie 
drops  too  long.  After  being  used  for  a  week,  they  may  be  omitted 
for  a  couple  of  days,  and  then  resumed  as  before^  if  the  inflammation 
appears  unsubdued ;  but  oft;en  it  will  be  sufficient,  after  a  week's 
application  as  above  described,  to  use  the  drops  for  a  few  days 
longer  once  a  day.  In  uneomplioated  oases,  ten  days  or  a  fortnight 
will  suffice  for  the  cure ;  but,  if  the  disease  spreads  to  the  sclerotic 
and  cornea,  the  nitrate  of  silver  must  be  omitted,  and  the  ease 
treated  on  the  principles  laid  down  in  Chapter  11.  Tlie  caruncle 
and  semilunar  fold  are  the  last  to  reeover  their  healthy  condition 
after  an  attack  of  catarrhal  ophthalmia.  I  have  said  that  the  treat- 
ment by  nitrate  of  silver  is  to  be  adopted  when  the  inflammation  is 
limited  to  the  conjunctiva ;  and  it  is  from  want  of  attention  to  this 
point  that  so  much  mischief  is  constantly  done.  Whenever  the 
sclerotic  is  much  inflamed,  and,  still  more,  whenever  the  cornea  is 
in  the  least  degree  implicated,  nitrate  of  silver  does  nothing  but 
harm. 

Pustular  Ophthalmu. 

This  18  a  very  common  form  of  ophthalmia,  especially  among 
children  and  young  persons.  It  is  characterised  by  little,  reddish, 
aphtha-like  elevations  on  the  conjunctiva,  each  surrounded  by  a 
plexus  of  blood-vessels.  The  centre  of  the  little  elevations  is  less 
vascular,  and  therefore  whiter,  than  the  base,  and  hence  their 
appearance  is  a  good  deal  like  tliat  of  a  pustule ;  but  they  do  not 
contain  pus,  and  the  term  "  papular  ophthalmia*'  would  be  more 
appropriate  than  "pustular."  When  only  one  or  two  of  these 
so-called  "  pustules"  are  present^  tiiey  are  usually  found  upon  the 
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equator  of  the  eyeball ;  but  sometimes  they  are  more  numerous,  and 
almost  surround  the  cornea.  They  are  seldom  attended  with  much 
pain,  or  intolerance  of  Ught,  unless  the  sclerotic  be  also  iniflamed. 
In  pure  pustular  ophthalmia  the  cornea  never  suffers,  although, 
from  the  redness  extending  close  up  to  its  margin,  patients  are 
often  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  the  disease  affecting  the  sight. 

Unless  there  be  some  derangement  of  the  general  health,  the 
treatment  of  pustular  ophthalmia  is  very  simple.  A  weak  solution 
of  acetate  of  lead — two,  tlu*ee,  or  four  grains  to  the  ounce  of  dis- 
tilled water — may  be  used  twice  or  thrice  a  day  ;  or,  if  the  ini^m- 
mation  be  extensive,  and  the  ^^  pustules"  numerous,  a  blister  to  the 
temple  should  be  applied  before  the  lotion  is  resorted  to. 

Purulent  Ophthalmia. 

(Suppurative  Ophthalmia;  OphtJialmo-bUnarrJuga ;  Conjunctivitis puro-mucoia ; 
Ophtlialmia  contagiosa;  Egyptian  Ophthalmia;  Ophthalmia  bellica;  MiU- 
tary  Ophthalmitt.) 

,  On  arriving  at  the  consideration  of  this  form  of  ophthalmia,  we 
must  no  longer  confine  our  attention  to  the  conjunctiva ;  for  although 
it  is  in  this  tissue  that  the  disease  commences,  it  derives  all  its  im- 
portance from  the  fact  that  tlie  cornea  is  liable  to  become  involved. 
Much  has  been  written  upon  the  essential  differences  subsisting  be- 
tween the  common  purulent  ophthalmia  of  adults,  that  affecting 
infants,  the  Egv'ptian,  and  the  gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia;  but  these 
various  forms,  in  certain  stages  of  their  progress,  often  resemble 
each  other  very  closely,  so  that  a  severe  case  of  common  purulent 
ophtlialmia  cannot  be  distinguished  from  one  of  gonorrhosal  origin ; 
and  the  purulent  secretion  from  the  eye  of  an  infant  suffering  from 
ophthalmia  neonatorum^  if  applied  to  the  eye  of  an  adult,  may  set  up 
all  the  phenomena  of  the  truly  gonorrhoeal  form.  We  must  not 
expect,  therefore,  to  be  able  in  every  instance  to  say  with  certainty, 
the  first  time  a  patient  comes  before  us.  This  is  simple  purulent 
ophthalmia ;  or.  This  is  of  gonorrhoeal  origin ;  we  must  wait  until 
we  have  had  time  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  case. 

If  a  ])atient  presents  himself  in  an  early  stage  of  purulent 
ophthahnia,  we  may,  as  I  have  said,  be  unable  to  distinguish  the 
disease  from  the  simple  catarrhal  form;  but  should  the  purul«[it 
ophthalmia  have  reached  its  height,  we  should  find  the  following 
appearances. 

The  patient  is  generally  pale  and  depressed ;  the  lids  are  of  a 
dull  red,  inclining  to  purple;  they  are  swollen  and  oedematous^ 
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often  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prevent  the  patient  separating  their 
margins  in  the  smallest  degree.  Wlien  the  Surgeon  draws  them 
apart,  thick  yellow  secretion  oozes  from  the  cxjnjunctival  surface, 
and,  if  allowed  to  dry,  forms  a  crust,  which  almost  hides  the  eye- 
lashes from  view.  The  inability  to  open  the  eyes  very  naturally 
induces  the  patient  to  believe  that  he  is  blind,  and  this  belief  tends 
still  fiirther  to  depress  him  both  in  body  and  mind.  To  separate 
the  lids,  to  cleanse  the  cornea  from  the  secretion  which  overspreads 
it,  and  thus  to  give  the  patient  a  glimpse  of  surrounding  objects,  is 
often  the  best  means  to  raise  his  general  powers. 

In  a  case  of  extreme  inflammation,  such  as  I  am  now  describing, 
the  conjunctiva  covering  the  globe  is  reddened,  infiltrated  with 
serum,  and  raised  to  a  considerable  extent  above  tlie  surface  of  the 
sclerotic.  This  is  especially  the  case  immediately  around  the  cornea, 
the  conjunctiva  being  thrown  up  into  a  roll  which  overlaps  the 
corneal  margin.  This  raised  condition  of  the  inflamed  conjunctiva 
constitutes  what  is  termed  chetnosisj — a  very  characteristic  mark 
in  this  and  other  forms  of  severe  inflammation.  In  exploring  the 
surface  of  the  cornea,  the  Surgeon  should  not  content  himself  with 
merely  cleansing  it  from  secretion  by  means  of  a  bit  of  wetted  lint 
or  sponge ;  but  with  a  probe  or  little  spatula  he  should  carefully  lift 
up  the  overlapping  portion  of  the  chemosis,  in  search  of  any  hidden 
ulcer ;  for  it  is  at  the  extreme  edge  of  the  cornea  that  the  ulceration 
sets  in,  which  may  eventually  go  on  to  perforation. 

The  milder  cases  of  purulent  ophthalmia  stop  short  of  the  ulcera- 
tive stage ;  and  under  appropriate  treatment  the  puriform  secretion 
ceases,  the  conjunctiva  gradually  loses  its  unnatural  vascularity, 
and  regains  its  healthy  aspect. 

The  severer  cases  terminate  either  in  tdceraiion  or  8lof^gh  of  the 
oomea.  The  ulceration  usually  begins,  as  I  have  said,  at  the  corneal 
margin,  and  as  it  extends  assumes  the  form  of  a  more  or  less  deep 
crescentic  groove.  Then  the  ulcer  perforates  the  oomea  at  some 
point,  and  a  portion  of  iris  prolapses,  producing  the  appearance  of 
a  small  dark-coloured  nodule  at  the  bottom  of  the  ulcer. 

Of  course  any  protrusion  of  the  iris  must  cause  deformity  of  the 
pupil,  which  becomes  pear-shaped,  oval,  or  reduced  to  a  narrow 
slit,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  iris  which  has  escaped  through 
the  ulcer.  Sometimes  the  ulceration  spreads  as  a  deep  groove 
quite  around  the  margin  of  the  oomea,  so  as  to  isolate  its  central 
portion,  which  stands  out  in  relief,  cloudy  or  wholly  opaque.  Even- 
tually this  central  portion  yields  to  the  ulcerative  process,  and  then 
the  whole  cornea  becomes  thinned,  so  as  to  yield  to  the  pressure  of 
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the  contents  of  the  globe,  and  forms  a  bulging  mass  made  up  of  the 
remains  of  the  corneal  tissue,  between  tlie  fibres  of  which  dark- 
coloured  portions  of  exposed  iris  protrude.  At  a  later  period  the 
surface  becomes  traversed  by  ramifying  blood-vessels.  This  whole- 
sale destruction  of  the  cornea,  however,  rarely  occurs  except  in 
cases  of  gonorrhceal  inflammation.  Sometimes  purulent  ophthalmia, 
instead  of  inducing  ulceration,  ends  in  almtghing,  Li  that  case  the 
chemoscd  conjunctiva  encroaches  a  good  deal  upon  the  surface  of 
the  coniea;  the  latter  becomes  hazy,  then  opaque  and  yellowish, 
and  quite  dull  on  the  surface ;  at  last  it  looks  almost  like  a  piece  of 
wash-leather,  then  softens  and  comes  away  in  shreds,  the  whole  iris 
bulges  forwards,  and  becomes  coated  with  a  fibrous  exudation,  which 
eventually  transforms  the  part  into  a  «taphylomcu 

Purulent  ophthalmia  can  undoubtedly  be  transferred  by  contact 
with  the  secretion  from  one  person  to  another.  Patients,  therefore, 
should  be  cautioned  on  tliis  point,  as  also  their  nurses  or  attendants. 
It  seems  probable  that  in  hot  countries,  where  this  ophthalmia  is 
very  prevalent,  the  flies  act  as  propagators  of  the  disease.  The  dust 
also  of  those  countries,  by  keeping  the  conjunctiva  in  a  state  of 
chronic  irritation,  no  doubt  predisposes  to  the  attack.  In  England 
the  disease,  like  the  common  catarrhal  form,  is,  I  think,  most  fre- 
quent during  the  extreme  heat  which  sometimes  visits  us  in  July  or 
August,  if  it  be  attended,  as  is  often  the  case,  with  an  east  wind* 

Treatment  Although  the  more  rational  practice  of  the  pre- 
sent day  has  effected  a  vast  reform  in  the  treatment  of  so-called 
inflammatory  diseases,  both  internal  and  external,  the  force  of  old 
prejudice  and  habit  has,  to  a  great  extent,  prevented  medical  men 
from  applying  the  same  reasoning  and  common  sense  to  the  treat- 
ment of  eye-diseases  which  they  apply  to  those  of  otlier  organs  of 
the  body.  And,  indeed,  if  a  practitioner,  unaccustomed  to  meet 
with  ophthalmic  cases,  turns  in  his  difficulty  to  many  a  work  of 
high  autliority,  published  in  his  own  day,  he  finds  such  a  system 
of  depletion  recommended  for  purulent  ophthalmia  as  is  positively 
frightful. 

Purulent  ophthalmia,  in  its  severe  form,  is  usually  met  with  in 
patients  who  are  irritable,  pale,  and  depressed.  And  this  is  almost 
certain  to  be  the  case  if  the  disease  be  seen  at  an  advanced  stage ; 
for  the  ]>opular  notion  of  the  disease,  and,  indeed,  of  nearly  all 
diseases  of  the  eye,  is,  that  depletion  of  every  kind  is  the  only  way 
to  combat  them.  So  true  is  it,  that  the  vulgar  errors  of  to-day 
are  but  the  solemn  medical  dicta  of  our  forefathers. 

K  the  patient's  bowels  have  been  well  relieved,  the  first  requisite 
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■lly  a  narcotic  at  bedtime.  I  almost  alwa^'s  give  tin<4iu«  of 
faToscramas,  tHss>'.  or  3i«.  or  even  ,'^j.  in  eampbor-mixtarp,  nnless 
tbe  patient  has  been  Iiabituated  to  the  use  of  opium,  wheu  a  mocU- 
ratc  dose  of  that  drug  may  be  preferable.  It  is  not  ea^'V  to  lay 
down  positive  rules  for  diet,  but  it  should  be  eucb  as  is  heiA  atlaa- 
lated  to  keep  tbe  patient's  vital  powers  to  the  le%-el  ol'  ordinary 
health ;  as  much  of  plain  nutritious  food  bcin^  taken  as  tho  stAtnaeb 
can  digest,  and  jnst  -iuch  an  amount  of  stimulants  as  wnll  aid  digos- 
tion,  and  maintain  the  due  vigour  of  the  oirculation.  Quinine  is 
almost  always  osefii)  in  suitable  doses.  In  short,  ulceration  and 
elougliing  of  tlie  cornea  should  be  combated  or  guarded  against, 
just  on  tlie  same  principles  as  those  destructive  processes  would  bo 
combated  in  any  other  tissue  of  the  body.  To  a  delinito,  ill-ted, 
over-worked  woman,  attacked  with  acute  purulent  ojththalmia,  it 
may  be  necessary,  in  addition  to  a  little  beer  at  her  dinner,  to 
order  a  glass  of  wine  twioe  a  day.  To  a  person  in  a  comfortabla 
position  in  lifo,  the  ordinary  amount  of  stimulants  may  be  amply 
sufficient;  while,  with  one  habitually  intern |>eratc,  a  considcrabia 
diminution  of  tlio  accustomed  quantity  may  nnlly  effect  the  dcsinMl 
object,  by  avoiding  that  after-depression  of  tlie  nervous  system 
which  invariably  follows  over-indulgence  in  drink. 

The  local  treatment  of  purulent  ophthalmia  consists  in  the  &e- 
quont  employment  of  astringents,  such  as  alum,  nitrate  of  silver,  or 
tannin,  dissolved  in  distilled  water.  The  alum  may  be  used  in  the 
proportion  of  eight  or  ten  grains  to  the  ounce,  and  applied  by  means 
of  a  fine  soft  rag,  evert'  hour  during  the  day,  and  as  often  during; 
the  night  as  is  compatible  with  tbe  patient's  rest.  Where  tbe  sur- 
face of  the  globe  can  be  well  exposed  by  drawing  down  the  lower 
lid,  it  may  suffice  to  dab  the  surface  of  tlie  [lalpebral  conjunctiva, 
and  to  squeeze  tlie  lotion  over  the  surface  of  tlie  eye  ironi  the  rag 
or  a  tine  sponge.  If  tliero  be  so  much  swelling  of  tlie  lids  as  to 
make  it  impossible  to  expose  the  sorface  of  the  glol>e,  tlio  lotion 
must  be  injected  beneath  the  lids  with  a  syringe,  first  throwing  in  a 
little  warm  water  to  clear  away  the  discharge.  As  the  case  improves, 
the  lotjon  may  bo  used  less  frequently,  every  two  or  throe  hours. 
It' nitrate  of  silver  be  employed,  it  should  be  in  tie  i>n>i>ortion  of 
three  or  four  grains  to  the  ounce,  and  be  dropped  upon  tlio  surlace 
of  the  globe  three  or  four  times  a  day,  after  sjTinging  away  tb« 
discharge  with  a  little  wann  water.  Tannin  dissolved  in  distilled 
water  may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  tlic  alum.  In  some  sprers 
cases  which  assume  the  violence  of  the  gunurrhotal  form,  ulccratioa 
rapidly  extends  along  the  edge  of  the  cornea, — usually  the  lowor 
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edge, — in  the  form  of  a  deep  ereseentio  groove.  Unless  speedily 
arrested,  it  penetrates  the  thickness  of  the  cornea,  and  if  the  opening 
into  the  anterior  chamber  be  large,  so  much  of  the  iris  may  pro- 
lapse as  greatly  to  diminish,  or  wholly  to  annihilate  the  pupillary 
aperture.  In  such  cases  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  check  the  spread 
of  the  ulcer  by  rapidly  passing  over  its  entire  surface  a  fine  point 
of  nitrate  of  silver.  A  fine  probe,  coated  with  the  fused  salt,  is 
usually  the  best  means  of  application. 

I  need  hardly  allude  to  the  great  importance  of  pure  air  in  the 
disease  now  under  our  notice.  In  fine  weather  it  is  not  necessary, 
even  during  the  acute  stage,  wholly  to  confine  the  patient  to  the 
house ;  and  when  the  ulceration  is  arrested,  and  the  purulent  dis- 
charge has  ceased,  careful  and  judicious  change  of  air  will  tend 
more  than  any  thing  else  to  remove  the  chronic  ophthalmia,  which 
is  otherwise  apt  to  linger  on  for  a  long  period. 

GONORRHCEAL   OPHTHALMIA. 

Tliis  disease  is  essentially  the  same  in  character  as  the  pre- 
ceding; but  is  far  more  severe  and  destructive.  It  is  caused  by 
gonorrlioeal  matter  coming  in  contact  with  the  conjunctiva. 

I  know  of  no  symptom  by  which  we*  can  positively  distinguish 
ordinary  })urulent  ophthalmia  from  the  gonorrhceal  form,  provided 
the  two  diseases  are  seen  at  an  eariy  stage.  Many  authors  speak 
of  gonorrhceal  ophthalmia  almost  invariably  confining  itself  to  one' 
eye ;  but  this  is  certainly  not  the  case.  It  so  happens  that  on  the 
very  day  on  which  I  write  these  lines  I  have  had  a  lad  of  15 
brought  to  me  with  both  eyes  utterly  lost  fix>m  gonorrhoeal  oph- 
thalmia, after  a  neglected  attack  of  less  tlian  two  weeks'  duration. 
Both  eomeae  had  perished,  and  the  irides  were  laid  bare.  The 
lad  was  still  sufiering  from  urethral  discharge,  contracted  about  a 
month  ago.  I  could  multiply  cases  of  this  kind,  in  which  both  eyea 
were  attacked  witliin  a  few  days  of  each  other. 

Gonorrhoea],  like  ordinary  purulent  ophthalmia,  begins  with 
redness  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  a  sensation  of  sand  beneath  the 
lids.  After  a  few  hours  muoo-purulent  discharge  sets  in,  and  the 
ocular  portion  of  the  conjunctiva  becomes  infiltrated  with  serum* 
Tliis  tliickening  rapidly  increases  and  forms  a  ehemosisj  which  is 
always  a  very  marked  symptom  in  gonorrhoeal  oases.  At  the  same 
time  the  lids  become  red,  and  so  mueh  swollen  that  the  patient  can 
separate  them  to  only  a  very  slight  extent.  The  cornea  becomes 
hazy ;  and  at  this  stage  an  ulcer  is  almost  certain  to  be  £oxmi  at  its 
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*  margin.  Sometimes  ulceration  bogiiis  wliile  the  rest  of  the  comet 
is  atili  clear ;  and  in  that  case  some  care  ie  necessary  to  detect  the 
loss  of  substance.  A  thorougli  examination  of  an  eye  at  tliis  sta^ 
of  the  disease  cannot  be  made  without  the  aid  of  the  wire  apeculnm, 
which  proventa  the  swollen  conjunctiva  of  the  lids  from  bulging 
over  and  hiding  the  cornea.  If  the  margin  of  the  cornea  be  over- 
lapped by  chemosis,  a  probe  or  little  spatula  should  be  used  to  hold 
it  aside,  while  the  surface  of  the  extreme  edge  of  the  cornea  is 
wiped  perfectly  clean  with  a  hit  of  wetted  lint  or  rag. 

Patients  affected  with  gonorrhipal  ophthalmia  are  almost  always 
in  a  state  of  depnusiou,  with  weak  pnlae  and  deranged  digestion. 
This  condition  is  partly  due  to  the  local  disease  itself,  and  partly  to 
I  tJie  distress  of  mind  caused  by  the  tear  of  impending  blindnvas.     It 
tjeems  extraordinary  that  Surgeons  of  eminence  can  have  been  so 
m&r  misled  by  theoretical  notions  about  "  inflammation"  as  to  liave 
'  overlooked  the  general  condition  of  these  patients,  and  to  have 
treated  them  by  frightful  bleedings,  mercury  carried  to  salivation, 
and  other  depressing  means.     ThoM  of  my  readers  who  may  ima- 
gine that  the   so-called  "  antiphlogistic"  plan   of  treating  gonor- 
[  rhceal  or  severe  purulent  ophthahnia  belongs  to  the  remote  past, 
I  need  only  tm-n  to  the  works  of  several  recent  or  still-liviug  autho- 
I  ritios,  to  find  that  profuse  bleeding,  mcrcurialism,  and  a  diet  just 
'  stopping  short  of  actual  Btar\-ation,  are  enjoined  as  the  best  nunns 
\  of  arresting  ulceration  and  slougliing  in  the  G;v-e;  while  tlio  very 
authorities  would  have  condemned,  as  mala  praxis,  such  treat- 
ment of  similar  morbid  processes  in  the  arm  or  in  the  log.     One 
author  tells  us,  that  "  the  only  ra»f  of  gonorrhtBal  ophthalmia  he 
had  seen  in  which  the  eye  was  saved  was  that  of  a  young  woman, 
I  in  whom  venesection  was  re|>eat«d  as  ot^cn  as  blood  eould  lie  got 
I  from  the  arm.     She  lost  170  ounces  of  blood  In  a  few  days,  and 
looked  as  if  every  drop  of  blood  had  been  drained  from  her  body, 
the  skin  having  nearly  the  hue  of  a  wax-candlo."     One  would  have 
thought  that  the  adage,  exreptio  prvfiat  ri-ifuJam,  would  have  oocnm^ 
to  this  Surgeon's  mind,  and  that  he  would  bavo  regarded  a  Bj-Bt«m 
as  self-condemned  under  which  -onlt/  <me  eye  had  escaped  destruc- 
tion.    But  he  never  seems  to  have  had  the  slightest  suspicion  tfant 
the  system  could  be  wrong. 

A  second  authority  (juotcs,  among  other  cases,  the  case  of  a 
young  man  who,  on  the  first  day,  had  been  bled  to  fainting,  tinea 
vomiting  was  kept  up  by  tartar-emetic  as  long  as  it  oould  he  borna 
In  the  evening,  tlie  pain  in  the  eye  had  become  worse  j  ho  waa  bled 
again.     On  the  following  morning  the  swelling  of  the  lids  waa 
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greatly  increased,  so  that  the  eye  could  not  be  seen,  and  there  was 
copious  yellow  discharge ;  the  night  had  been  passed  in  severe  pain^ 
which  entirely  prevented  sleep.  Bleeding  was  repeated  twice  more; 
blood  was  taken,  by  cupping,  from  the  back  of  the  neck  and  the 
temple,  and  leeches  were  applied  around  the  eye  in  large  numbers ; 
^^  but  although  the  free  use  of  purgatives  and  antimonials,  with  low 
diet,  was  combined  with  these  measures,  no  sensible  effect  was  pro- 
duced in  diminishing  the  violence  of  the  inflammation,  or  arresting 
its  progress/'  Still  no  misgiving  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  sys- 
tem !  A  third  Surgeon  tells  us,  that  ^'  the  lancet  must  be  hardly 
ever  out  of  our  reach ;  for  if  ever  there  was  a  disease  in  which 
blood  may  be  taken  away  without  limitation,  it  is  this.''  A  still 
Liter  authority,  writing  little  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  says, 
^^  You  will  deem  it  necessary  to  bleed  at  the  outset  of  the  attack 
moat  freely  ;  it  would  be  almost  criminal  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood 
until  your  patient  exhibited  symptoms  of  faintness ;  and  as  soon  as 
he  rallies,  and  the  pain  returns,  the  operation  should  be  repeated 
until  syncope  is  again  produced.  At  the  same  time  you  would  pre- 
scribe a  liberal  dose  of  calomel  and  jalap,  so  as  to  act  freely  on  the 
bowels,  and  afterwards  the  tartarised  antimony  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  maintain  a  state  of  decided  nausea.  You  would  also  freely  scarify 
the  conjunctiva,  .  .  .  taking  care  to  divide  the  texture  of  the  con- 
junctiva at  each  sweep  of  the  knife,  so  as  to  penetrate  as  far  as  the 
fluid  effused  into  the  subconjunctival  cellular  membrane.  Bleeding 
from  the  conjunctiva  is  to  be  encom^ged.  A  weak  alum-lotion  is  to 
be  used,  and  the  diet  is  to  be  limited  to  ^  light  fluid  aliment.'  "  An 
injunction  hardly  necessary,  since  one  cannot  see  how  a  man  who 
has  been  kq>t  in  a  state  of  perpetual  nausea  is  to  retain  any  food  at 
all.  But  the  patient  is  not  to  escape  with  only  this  amount  of  de- 
pletion. "  You  would  proceed  to  apply  a  quantity  of  leeches  just 
below  the  tarsal  margin  of  the  lower  eyelid,  and  direct  the  applica- 
tion of  a  blister  between  the  scapulae.  Lastly,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  use  tonic  and  stimulating  lotions,  .  •  •  and  to  employ  a  restora- 
tive regimen  to  reinvigorate  the  reduced  powers"  1  Powers,  be  it 
observed,  which  have  been  reduced  by  the  Surgeon  himself.  We 
are  to  pull  the  house  down,  and  then  try  to  build  it  up  again. 

I  may  be  told,  that  it  is  useless  to  bring  forward  such  cases  as 
these ;  that  the  current  of  medical  opinion  is  changed,  and  that  it 
now  sets  strongly  against  bleeding  and  depletion,  and  rather  to- 
wards a  tonic  and  stimulating  plan  of  treating  diseases.  I  am  glad 
to  acknowledge  that  such  is  the  fact ;  but,  by  some  strange  fatality^ 
the  arguments  which  are  allowed  to  apply  to  other  diseases  are 
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Btjll,  to  a  great  extent,  ignored  so  soon  as  diaeasea  of  the  eye  wme 
to  be  treated.  Somi)  of  the  works  from  which  I  have  quoted  aro 
still  referred  to  by  thoso  who  have  only  oc(yteional  opjwrtunitics  of 
eeeiug  eases  of  gonorrhu'^  ophthalmia,  and  I  cannot  thei'elore  think 
it  BU[)erfluous  to  warn  my  readers  against  this  system  of  Sangrsdo* 
like  depletion- 
Even  Tyirel),  who  in  liis  treatment  of  oilier  diseases  laid  so  much 
stress  upon  supporting  the  powei-B  of  the  patient,  siioms  in  the  in- 
Btance  of  gonorrhtsal  ophthalmia  to  have  followed  tlie  track  of  his 
predecessors  in  respect  of  depletion.  Hi-  introduced  a  new  method 
of  acarifying  the  conjunctiva,  which  he  believed  to  be  destined  to 
efiect  a  total  change  in  the  treatment  of  the  di^ase.  It  was  founded 
upon  the  theory  that  the  cornea  perished  by  sloughing ;  tliat  this 
sloughing  wa.s  caused  by  fibrinous  ctfusinn  beneath  the  conjunctiva 
immediately  surrounding  the  cornea,  whereby  the  vessels  supplying 
the  cornea  were  compressed,  and  tlioir  circulation  impeded.  He  as- 
smned  that  the  cornea  derived  the  whole  of  its  nutrition  throa^ 
hlood-vcssels  passing  into  it  from  the  conjunctiva,  and  he  qiiil« 
ignored  the  fact  of  any  vessels  passing  to  it  from  the  sclerotic,  and 
would  have  utterly  repudiated  the  notion  of  such  a  thing  as  a  non- 
vascular tissue.  The  elevated  roll  of  conjunctiva,  constituting  what 
is  called  the  cbemosis,  was  to  him  the  great  source  of  danger,  and 
this  was  to  be  freely  divided  by  means  of  radiating  incisions,  so  as 
to  allow  the  eBused  fibrin  to  escape,  and  the  vessels  suppljnng  tha 
cornea  to  be  relieved  from  pressure.  The  anatomical  mistake  upon 
which  Tyrrell's  practice  was  founded  was  weU  exposed  at  the  Uma 
by  Mr.  Wharton  Jones.  . 

The  tact  is,  tliat  the  cornea,  in  severe  cases  of  gnnorrhisal  oph- 
thalmia, does  not  simply  perish  by  sloughing,  in  tho  same  war  as  a 
tumour  strangulated  by  a  ligature  perishes.  Ulceration  first  attackc 
the  extreme  edge  of  the  cornea,  in  the  manner  I  have  described  at 
page  6H3,  and  extonds  in  a  crcscentic  form  until  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  tile  cornea  has  been  out  otf  from  ita  nutritjvo  supply,  and 
then  of  course  it  loses  its  vitality.  In  some  cases,  I  have  seen  tJi9 
ulceration  extend  all  round  tlie  corneal  margin ;  and  then  the  cen- 
tral isolated  jmrtion,  having  jireviously  become  opaque,  ban  rapidly 
assumed  a  MoHened  pulpy  aj>pearanee,  and  come  awar  in  iihrwla. 
Tlie  cliemoeis,  which  has  been  so  niuc-h  dreaded  as  tho  active  agoot 
'n  the  destruction  of  the  cornea,  is  merely  formed  by  tlie  inHltmtinn 
of  serum  from  tlie  overloaded  bloo<l- vessels  into  the  subconjunctival 
cellular  tissue.  Of  course  chemosis  is  an  important  symptom  wbtvi- 
ever  it  occurs,  bocause  it  proves  a  congested  condition  of  the  hloDd- 
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vessels  of  the  conjunctiva,  with  which  there  is  generally  associated 
a  congestion  of  other  more  important  tissues ;  but  to  reduce  the 
patient's  vital  powers  by  bleeding,  mercury,  and  low  diet,  and  then 
to  expect  to  save  the  cornea  by  cutting  the  conjunctiva,  appears  to 
me  utterly  irrational,  and  opposed  to  the  first  principles  of  physio- 
logy and  common  sense. 

In  speaking  of  purulent  ophthalmia  (page  081)  I  have  antici- 
pated the  treatment  of  the  gonorrhoeal  form.  It  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  lay  down  positive  rules  as  apph'cable  to  all  cases.  Each 
case  becomes  a  study  in  itself,  and  according  to  the  patient's  con- 
stitution, liabits,  station  of  life,  and  previous  treatment,  must  the 
Surgeon  modify  his  plan.  To  maintain  the  digestive  functions,  to 
administer  suitable  quantities  of  nourishment,  to  sustain  the  cir- 
culation at  a  proper  point  of  vigour,  neitlier  unnaturally  exciting  it 
to  hurried  action,  nor  allowing  it  to  flag^  and  so  lead  to  local  con- 
gestion of  blood,  and  consequf^nt  deterioration  of  tissues, — to  secure 
as  far  as  ])os8ible  pure  air  at  an  equable  temperature,  to  sooth  the 
nen'ous  system,  and  promote  sleep  by  such  mild  narcotics  as  shall 
not  confine  the  bowels  or  induce  subsequent  depression, — such  is 
the  outline  of  the  general  treatment  to  be  j/ursued. 

The  local  appli(fations  I  have  already  indicated  at  page  G81,  only 
I  would  lay  still  greater  stress,  in  cases  of  gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia, 
upon  the  utility  of  nitrate  of  silver,  applied  in  substance  to  tlie  sur- 
face and  edges  of  the  crescentic  ulcer.  Unless  tliis  application  be 
made  with  great  care  and  neatness  of  hand,  it  may  do  more  harm 
than  good.  A  stick  of  nitrate  of  silver  can  hardly  be  pointed  so 
finely  as  to  answer  the  jmrpose,  and  a  fine  probe,  upon  the  end  of 
which  a  small  portion  of  the  salt  lias  been  fixed  by  fusion,  is  to  bo 
preferred.  The  lids  being  held  apart  with  a  wire  speculum,  and 
the  edge  of  the  cornea  having  been  wiped  clean,  the  fine  point  of 
nitrate  of  silver  is  to  be  lightly  passed  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
ulcer.  This  application  may  require  to  be  repeated  after  a  couple 
of  days,  but  should  not  be  persevered  in  afl«r  the  ulceration  has 
ceased  to  spread. 

In  spite  of  all  our  efforts  and  care,  it  must  Irequently  happen 
that  cases  of  gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia  terminate  in  loss  of  sight.  For 
the  disetu*4c  often  occurs  in  unhealthy  subjects,  weakened  by  intem- 
perance and  debauchery,  and  who,  before  they  aj)i)ly  to  a  regular 
practitioner,  have  probably  been  in  the  hands  of  (juacks,  whose  only 
remedy  is  mercury.  Still,  when  we  consider  of  what  immense  im- 
portiince  it  may  be  to  retain  even  a  small  portion  of  the  cornea  in  a 
transparent  condition — thereby  enabling  the  Surgeon  at  some  ftiture 
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timo  to  make  an  artificial  pupil,  and  so  rescue  the  patient  from 
blindness, — we  ought  never  to  give  up  a  case  of  gonorrhceal  oph- 
thalmia so  long  as  any  portion  of  one  cornea  retains  its  vitality. 

Grantjlar  Conjunctiva. 

{Granular  Lids ;  Trachoma.) 

One  of  the  most  serious  sequete  of  purulent  ophthalmia,  whether 
of  the  simple  or  the  gonorrhoeal  form,  is  that  condition  of  tlie  con- 
junctiva termed  "  granular,"  involving  a  hazy  and  vascular  state  of 
the  cornea.  During  the  progress  of  pundent  ophthalmia,  the  pal- 
pebral conjunctiva,  when  cleansed  from  secretion,  appears  ^'illous ; 
and,  afler  the  purulent  discharge  has  ceased,  this  condition  of  the 
membrane  goes  on  increasing,  until  its  surface  resembles  that  of  a 
granulating  ulcer.  Tlie  so-called  "  granulations,"  however,  are  in 
reality  the  follicles  and  papillae  of  th^  conjunctiva,  enlarged  by  in- 
flammatory deposits.  The  firmness  and  solidity  of  these  "  granula- 
tions" vary  much  in  different  subjects.  When  hani,  and  of  con- 
siderable size,  tlKjy  cause  irritability  and  blinking  of  the  lids,  and 
lacrymation,  and  after  a  time  the  cornea,  especially  its  upper  half, 
becomes  hazy,  and  is  traversed  by  numerous  largo  vessels,  forming, 
in  some  cases,  a  complete  network,  and  giving  an  almost  fleshy 
aspect  to  the  part  {pannus)* 

Treatment,  The  granulations  were  long  since  recognised  as 
causing  by  their  friction  the  chronic  inflammation  and  vascularity 
of  the  cornea ;  and  accordingly,  a  great  variety  of  i)lans  haVe  at 
various  times  been  adopted  for  removing  the  granulations,  and  re- 
storing smoothness  to  tin)  palpebral  conjunctiva.  Complete  excision 
with  the  knife  or  scissors,  the  rapid  action  of  escharotics,  and  the 
more  gradual  wasting  by  means  of  astringents,  have  all  in  turn 
been  employed  against  granular  lids. 

Effectually  to  cut  away  the  granulations  requires  such  extensive 
removal  of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  as  is  likely  to  induce  jyenna- 
nent  curv^ing  of  the  tarsus  and  consequent  ectropion ;  and  the  same 
result  may  follow  the  free  employment  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The 
ordinary  astringent  lotions  of  alum,  tannin,  &e.  are  powerless  in 
the  more  severe  ciises.  I  have  scon  much  benefit  from  the  acetate 
of  lead,  applied  by  dusting  it,  in  fine  j)owder,  over  the  everte<l  lid. 
This  causes  a  good  deal  of  pain  at  the  time,  but  afterwards  pves 
decided  relief,  apparently  by  mechanically  filling  up  the  interstices 
of  the  elevations,  and  so  producing  a  smooth  surface  for  the  eyeball 
to  move  upon.     The  salt,  as  it  slowly  dissolves,  seems  also  to  exert 
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an  astringent  effect  upon  the  vessels  of  the  enlarged  follicles  and 
papillae,  and  so  to  diminish  their  bulk.  But  the  most  effectual 
means  I  have  ever  tried  for  removing  granulations  is  the-  undiluted 
liquor  potassae,  applied  by  dabbing  it  upon  the  everted  lids^  on  which 
it  seems  to  act  by  chemically  saponifying  and  dissolving  away  the 
hypertrophicd  tissue.  The  application  may  be  repeated  at  intervals 
of  a  few  days ;  and  six  or  seven  weeks  of  this  treatment  will  some- 
times suffice  to  remove  the  granulations,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
restore  a  considerable  degree  of  clearness  to  the  cornea. 

But,  every  now  and  then,  cases  are  met  witli  in  which  the  cornea 
is  so  opaque,  and  so  traversed  by  large  blood-vessels,  as  to  prevent 
useful  vision,  even  when  the  granular  state  of  the  lids  has  been 
almost  subdued.  Such  instances  of  opaque  and  vascular  cornea 
follow  severe  purulent  ophthalmia,  especially  the  form  so  common 
in  the  East,  and  known  to  us  as  Egyptian  ophthalmia.  Cases  of 
almost  equal  opacity  are  met  with  at  our  London  hospitals,  among 
the  more  destitute  Irish  patients.  It  appears  that  a  very  severe 
form  of  purulent  ophthalmia  is  sometimes  epidemic  in  certain  dis- 
tricts of  Ireland,  rivalling  in  virulence  tlie  disease  of  tropical 
ex)untries.* 

Patients  who  have  been  a  long  time  suffering  from  granular  lids 
in  a  severe  form  are  almost  invariably  out  of  health ;  often  reduced 
by  the  violent  courses  of  medicine  they  have  undergone,  and  with 
the  eyes  in  an  irritable  condition  from  long-continued  use  of  caustic 
applications.  To  place  such  patients,  if  possible,  in  a  pure  and 
bracing  air,  and  to  improve  their  general  health  by  suitable  tonics, 
will  be  the  first  indications  for  treatment.  Caustics  and  stimulants 
should  be  laid  aside,  and  counter-irritation  employed  by  means  of 
small  blisters  to  the  temple,  and  tincture  of  iodine  to  the  skin  of 
the  lids.  In  this  way  considerable  improvement  may  be  induced 
both  in  the  condition  of  the  lids  and  of  the  cornea ;  but  there  will 
still  remain  certain  inveterate  cases,  incurable  by  any  ordinary 
treatment,  either  local  or  general.  They  usually  present  a  granular 
condition  of  the  pali)ebral  conjunctiva,  which,  however,  may  have 
boon  got  rid  of,  or  greatly  subdued,  by  treatment ;  the  character- 
istic si  (Til,  which  makes  the  disease  so  formidable,  is  the  haziness 
and  vascularity  of  the  coniea. 


*  Power,  in  a  pamphlet  on  the  Egyptian  Ophthahnia,  published  in  IftOS, 
desci'ibos  a  species  of  the  same  disease  as  being  *'  frequently  prevalent 
among  the  Irish  peasantry,  and  considered  by  them  to  be  infectious."  See 
also  a  paper  by  Wilde  iu  the  London  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  vol.  iii* 
1851. 
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W«  «3  w^fmt  a  ear  ■  «kie&  At  erxnohr  cao^Am  irf  At 
filib>kHB  fMliiBf -vvUh «M«d,  nd  tfce  genenl  bnhli  r»- 
aM«d;  >^  wfajK.  ^krediHEtHf  erexr  iBauuiue  of  his  an,  tks 

IfiUMuJ  ia  ^  «lkwriiw>  W  -acnek,  '«»»  bn^  liinilBd  td  tht 
Mae  naipHbai  «^  1^7  abyeclK.  Thov  maj  be  emr  reuoa  la 
lMfc.n.lip*fleti— orfArgygpoatcMC  latfag  eoraea  still  raoaia 
hialrhj.  «l  ji<  lU  iiiliiiiMi  irf*!!!!  ktliw  iliiitriiji  all  hapeafgooi 

mnatlj, — i 

fnpomdf  w^MMg  ia  tbo  prodoctioo  of  ■  (tvth 

aatmA  cf  [xnlat  opfafaabtm,  tn^  a|iphiitg  u>  ibe  nwjnnrtn-a 

BocU  aMnaiun  from  the  ctb  of «  paDoit  Mtfoiug  omler  thti  neull 

ftisi  of  tint  dkease. 

Hoi  treatfBMBt  na  extatsinely  tried  in  Gcnaanr  wvenJ  yvu% 
l^D,  bat  wrrmi  to  haTc  &]|en  into  disee,  and  oilr  sf  late  tu  Iiai 
been  reined.  Its  adroeates  asoted  that  paniknt  ophlWrnia,  tbu 
produced  in  an  ere  wliid  bad  previoBrij  aoder:goQe  tbe  disease^ 
wonld  cause  a  vasting  of  tbe  veaeda  ovcnpnadiitg  tbe  coriKa,  and 
nltiaiatdT  restore  its  traa^parencT.  Tbere  scmiciH,  b<iwc\^er,  a  gnat 
risk  of  tlie  second  attack  proving  as  eerere  as  tbe  first,  and  ending 
in  deetmctiTe  nleeration  of  tbe  conwa ;  and  the  fact  of  the  inovn- 
lation  serring  to  keep  op  and  peipetnate  a  dangerona  and  conta^ooi 
disease,  also  operated  with  manr  Surgeons  as  a  reason  for  wb«4)r 
discmmtenaDca^  the  practice.  These  considexatmne  Tor  sotoe  tima 
induced  me  to  ahetain  from  the  experiment  I  had  i««n  cases  in 
irhich  inocnUtioD  waa  folloned  by  perforating  nicer  of  the  cornea  ; 
bnt,  at  the  same  time,  I  had  seen  others  Ui  which  considerBblo 
clearing  of  previoofil^'  opaqae  cornea;  took  place  without  any  uloera> 
tioD  whatever. 

II  therefore  tried  inocolition  in  a  case  Tchieh  seemed  peculiarl/^ 
suitable  for  it.  The  patient,  a  discharged  Boltlier,  was  in  good  ge- 
neral health,  but  tjuite  lielpless  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  hji 
cornea?.  Tliey  were  so  }mzy  that  the  position  of  his  pupils  could  not 
be  traced,  and  were  traversed  in  every  direction  bv  vessels.  He  luul 
IHtrccption  of  reflected  light  and  colours,  but  could  not  distinguish 
a  hand  from  a  sheet  of  jia]»cr,  except  by  tlie  ditferenee  of  lint 
Although  tbe  granular  state  of  tlie  lids  bad  been  nearly  snbdned, 
the  condition  of  tlie  conie^e  during  tliretf  yeara  had  been  proof 
against  every  mode  of  treatment 
Some  pus  from  tbe  eye  of  a  patient  with  purulent  opbtbabnta 
was  applied  to  each  conjunctiva.     Intense  iuflammaliou  set  in,  and 
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on  tlie  third  day  there  was  already  chemosis  with  thick  purulent  dis- 
charnre.  A  week  later,  both  corneaB  were  so  covered  with  a  yellowish 
iloccuient  layer  as  to  ai)pcar  to  be  in  a  state  of  complete  slough. 
This  substance,  however,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  had  disap- 
peared, and  the  coniea;  were  found  to  be  entire,  presenting  a  some- 
what translucent  aspect,  although  the  chemosis  and  discharge  still 
continued.  As  no  local  application  except  cold  water  was  per- 
mitted, and  no  astringent  used  to  control  the  discharge,  it  continued 
in  a  slight  degree  for  some  months.  Meantime  the  comese,  as  tliey 
became  clearer,  presented  but  few  traces  of  the  vessels  by  wliich 
they  had  been  so  plentifully  traversed.  Six  months  after  inocu- 
lation, the  patient  could  recognise  features  at  a  distance  of  twelve 
feet,  and  with  j)erfect  security  could  go  about  the  streets  of  London 
alone.  There  still  remained  such  a  degree  of  haziness  about  the 
centre  of  each  cornea  as  prevented  him  from  reading  ordinary  type, 
No.  1  ()  of  Jiiger's  specimens  being  the  smallest  characters  ho  could 
readily  make  out. 

So  many  cases  of  inoculation  have  been  reported,  that  I  should 
not  have  quoted  this  single  case,  except  on  account  of  ita  illustrating 
a  point  which  I  think  has  not  been  sufficiently  attended  to,  namely, 
the  varying  results  of  inoculation  in  respect  of  corneal  ulceration. 

The  vitality  of  the  cornea  is  put  to  a  very  severe  test  when  the 
suppurative  inflammation  sets  in  with  such  intensity  as  is  exempli- 
fied in  the  case  just  mentioned.  If  tho  cornea  be  abundantly  sup- 
j)lied  with  blood  by  vessels  traversing  it  in  every  direction,  it  will 
probably  resist  both  ulceration  and  sloughing ;  whereas,  a  simply 
oj)a(iue  and  non-vascular  cornea  may  be  destroyed,  or,  at  least, 
perf<»rated,  on  account  of  mere  deficiency  of  blood-supply.  The 
abundant  vessels  which  had  prevented  the  cornea  duly  i)erforming 
its  function  of  transmitting  light,  serve  to  keep  it  alive  while  the 
inflammatoiy  stage  is  going  on,  and  so  enable  it  eventually  to  re- 
cover its  transparency  and  usefulness.  The  very  circumstance, 
thorofore,  of  the  cornea  being  in  a  hypevsNtnc  condition  is  favour- 
able, as  regards  its  ability  to  support  tlio  violent  means  employed 
for  the  restoration  of  its  transparency. 

Tliose  who  for  the  first  time  resort  to  inoculation  in  a  case  of 
corneal  opacity,  resulting  from  bygone  purulent  ophthalmia,  will 
probably  be  dismayed  when  they  witness  the  immediate  result  of 
their  experiment ;  and  will  give  up  the  cornea  for  lost  when  they 
BOO  it  overlapped  and  nearly  hidden  by  chemosis,  and  catch  a 
glimpse  of  its  dead-yellow,  slough-like  surface.  Tliis,  however,  be- 
comes detached,  and  leaves  beneath  it  a  translucent  cornea,  which, 
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provided  it  has  been  well  nourished  with  blood,  may  gradually  ad- 
vance in  clearness^  until  it  almost  loses  the  marks  of  its  former 
degeneration. 

Throughout  the  treatment  no  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  arrest 
the  discharge,  cold  water  only  being  used  as  an  external  ap]>lica- 
tion  in  cleansing  the  eye.  Tlie  patient  should  be  allowed  a  nutri- 
tious diet,  and  on  no  account  undergo  depletion. 

Even  under  the  most  favourable  conditions,  as  rcganls  the 
patient's  general  health,  and  the  blood-supply  of  the  cornea,  inocu- 
lation must  be  a  liazardous  experiment ;  and  it  should,  therefore, 
be  reserved  for  those  cases  where  the  vascular  opacity  of  the  cornea 
has  bidden  defiance  to  all  other  forms  of  treatment,  and  has  de- 
prived the  patient  of  all  useful  sight 

Purulent  Ophthalmia  or  Infants. 

(Ophthalmia  neonatorum.) 

Tliis  disease  is  closely  allied  in  its  sjTnptoms  to  that  just  treated 
of,  although  not  arising  from  the  same  six5cific  form  of  infection. 

Both  diseases  derive  all  their  importance  from  the  liability  of 
the  cornea  to  become  ulcerated.  The  cause  of  ophthalmia  neona- 
torum has  given  rise  to  much  controversy;  some  regarding  it  as 
only  an  aggravated  form  of  catarrhal  ophthalmia,  while  others 
consider  it  as  in  every  case  duo  to  contamination  with  the  vaginal 
discharge  of  the  mother.  Tlie  latter  is  perhaps  the  more  probable 
exi)lanation,  the  difference  in  the  intensity  of  tlie  disease  depending 
upon  the  more  or  less  virulent  nature  of  the  discharge. 

Tlic  ophthalmia  begins  a  few  days  afler  birth.  It  may  not  for 
some  time  assume  any  intensity,  and  hence  it  is  often  overlooked  in 
its  early  stage ;  and  we  are  told  that  it  did  not  begin  till  the  child 
was  two  or  three  weeks  old.  When  tlie  child  is  jaundiced,  the 
discharge  assumes  a  deep  yellow  colour. 

The  Surgeon's  fii'st  object  should  be  to  ascertain  to  what  extent 
the  comea?  are  involved.  Having  secured  the  infant's  head  be- 
tween his  knees,  ho  should  carefully  introduce  between  the  lids  a 
wire  speculum,  of  a  size  and  strength  of  spring  proj>ortioncd  to 
the  small  palpebral  opening  of  so  young  a  child.  With  a  bit  of 
moistened  lint  the  discharge  should  be  gently  wiped  away,  so  that 
the  surface  of  the  cornea  may  be  thoroughly  explored.  If  an  ulcer 
exists,  it  will  most  commonly  be  found  at  tlie  centre.  It  may 
occupy  the  whole  area  of  the  pupil,  or  involve  all  the  cornea  except 
its  extreme  edge,  or  the  iris  may  be  seen  protruding  through  a  com- 
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plete  perforation  of  the  cornea  in  the  form  of  a  brownish  nodule. 
If  the  whole  cornea  be  destroyed,  the  iris  will  be  seen  bulging 
forward,  covered  by  a  thin  glaze  of  semitransparent  inflammatory 
deposit  Sometimes  it  seems  as  if  the  posterior  elastic  lamina  had 
resisted  the  idcerative  process,  and  still  formed  a  thin  coating  to 
the  bulging  mass  of  iris.  These  are  the  cases  which  eventually 
exhibit  staphyloma ;  the  deposit  upon  the  iris  becoming  by  degrees 
tliicker  and  denser,  and  assuming  very  much  the  appearance  of 
opaque,  or  partially  opaque,  corneal  tissue,  over  the  surface  of 
which,  at  a  later  period,  arborescent  vessels  ramify.  AVhen  the 
perforating  ulcer  of  the  cornea  is  very  large,  it  not  uncommonly 
hapi)ens  that  the  lens  escapes  through  the  aperture. 

When  the  purulent  ophthalmia  is  at  its  height,  the  lids  are  red 
and  swollen ;  but  when  the  cornea  has  given  way,  the  bright  rosy 
tint  of  the  lids  usually  gives  place  to  a  dull  livid  colour,  the  swell- 
ing subsides,  and  the  skin  becomes  flabby.  The  pal])ebral  con- 
junctiva, when  cleansed  from  the  discharge,  appears  bright  red 
and  villous. 

Treatment.  The  nutrition  of  an  infant  attacked  with  purulent 
ophthalmia  is  so  important, — as  the  means  whereby  the  ulcerative 
process  may  be  averted ;  or,  if  that  process  have  already  com- 
menced, reparative  material  may  be  supplied  for  filling  up  the 
breach, — that,  before  alluding  to  local  treatment,  I  would  insist 
upon  the  importance  of  the  child  being  suckled,  and  not  brought 
up  by  hand.  A  weakly  infant,  attacked  with  severe  ulceration  of 
the  cornea,  and  fed  with  artificial  food,  has  hardly  a  chance  of 
recovery.  Of  course  the  condition  of  the  bowels  must  be  attended 
to ;  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  lower  the  child  by  unnecessary 
doses  of  "gray  powder," — tliat  panacea  for  infantile  complaints, 
according  to  popular  belief.  Weakly  children  are  often  benefited 
by  a  few  drops — four  or  five — of  Battley's  liquor  ciuchonaj,  given 
in  a  tea-spoonful  of  milk  twice  a  day. 

In  the  local  treatment,  all  depressing  and  so-called  "  antiphlogis- 
tic" measures  are  to  be  carefully  avoided.  Blistering  is  perfectly 
ineffectual  towards  controlling  tlie  discharge,  and  only  Weakens 
and  irritjites  the  general  system.  Abstraction  of  blood  by  leeches 
is  even  worse,  as  depriving  the  child  of  that  reparative  material 
which  is  80  urgently  required  for  averting  or  healing  ulceration.  I 
know  of  no  application  l)etter  than  a  solution  of  alum,  five,  eight, 
or  ten  grains  to  the  ounce  of  distilled  water,  which  sliould  be  in- 
jected between  the  lids  every  half-hour.  It  is  well  to  inject  a  little 
warm  water  before  using  the  alum-lotion,  so  as  to  wash  away  the 


diacbarge,  and  thus  allow  the  alum  to  come  completely  iiiUi  (xinlACt 
with  the  inflamed  conjimctiva. 

As  the  discharge  ahates,  the  lotion  may  bo  injected  I«a  frt*- 
qnontiy, — every  hour,  or  every  two  hours,  Care  munt  ho  taken 
not  to  chill  tlie  infant  hy  wetting  its  clothes  during  the  injvt^ting. 

Tlie  condition  of  the  comea  must  be  carefully  inspected  from 
day  to  day.  If  there  be  a  large  nicer,  and  the  reparative  process 
have  set  in,  tlio  Surgeon  must  not  be  uneasy  on  obsoniug  thai  tlio 
surrounding  portion  of  the  coniea  looks  cloudy  and  reddish.  This 
pink  tinge  is  owing  to  the  preseiiee  of  blood-vesselsj  ndvitticing 
towards  the  ulcer,  and  conveying  to  it  reparative  material.  When 
the  ulcer  hns  become  completely  tilled  up,  these  blood-vessels  vrill 
gradually  disappear,  and  the  iieripheral  portion  of  the  cornea,  in 
which  they  ramified,  will  resume  its  transparency. 

Sometimes  it  is  nseliit  to  uliange  tho  local  application,  and  to 
use  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, — two  ^ains  to  tlie  ounce, — drop- 
ping a  small  quantity  upon  tlie  conjmictiva  twico  or  thrice  »  day. 
This  ehangii  of  stimulus  ot^en  acts  iH-'neBcially,  when  the  ptirifi>na 
discharge  has  almost  ceased,  and  tlie  nicer  still  shows  litUo  dift- 
position  to  heal.  As  soon  as  the  ulcer  begins  to  fill  up  rapidir,  tlw 
alum  or  nitrate  of  silver  should  be  used  less  frequently. 

In  severe  cases  of  punilcnt  ophthalmia,  cversion  of  tho  swollen 
conjunctiva  of  the  lids  frequently  occurs.  Tliis  always  gives  r'nw 
to  alarm  among  those  who  have  charge  of  the  child,  and  is  otlcn  a 
cause  of  anxiety  to  the  Surgeon.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  rejil  iin-- 
portanco ;  tJio  aversion  cannot  be  controlled  by  any  nrtificia]  roetuis, 
and  is  sure  to  cease  as  soon  as  the  purifurm  discharge  has  abated. 

Scrofulous  or  Strumous  Oi-rthai-mia. 

(PWyctimiilar  Ojihthalmia.) 

If  by  "  ophthalmia"  we  are  to  understand  an  inflammatory 
affection  of  tlie  conjuncfii-a,  tlie  disease  I  am  about  to  sjHiak  of 
ought  not  to  bo  termed  ophthalmia  at  all.  It  is  essentially  a  eonieol 
disease,  tlie  conjunctiva  being  oiJy  secondarily  aft'eoted. 

It  attacks  children  imd  young  porsons,  but  certainly  is  not 
always  confinod  to  those  of  scrofiiluus  ciinxtitution  ;  at  Ivast  it  U 
met  with  where  there  is  no  visible  glandular  di^eiuie.  Tlie  meet 
striking  sym|>tom  is  extronio  intolerance  of  light,  photoj>iiol'ia,  and 
general  irritability  both  of  tlie  eyes  and  of  tJie  wholo  s^tdi'iii,  Tho 
local  afleclji>n  of  the  cornea  sliows  itself  either  in  a  small  whlu'sh 
elevation  (the  phlycUaiula  of  Mackenzie),  or  im  ulcer.     In  citbor 
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case  a  long  plexus  of  vessels  runs  from  the  corneal  margin  to  the 
morbid  spot  This  long  plexus  or  lash  of  vessels  is  quite  diagnostic 
of  the  disease.  It  is  sometimes  seen  when  tlie  rest  of  the  cornea  is 
almost  clear,  but  more  commonly  there  are  several  phlyctsenulae  or 
ulcers,  and  the  whole  of  the  cornea  is  more  or  less  hazy.  The 
intolerance  of  light  I  have  mentioned,  as  being  characteristic  of 
the  disease,  causes  violent  spasm  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum^ 
which  is  increased  when  the  Surgeon  makes  any  attempt  to  examine 
the  eyes.  The  intolerance  is  often  much  increased  by  the  too  com- 
mon but  most  injudicious  practice  of  kee])ing  the  patients  in  dark 
rooms.  After  many  hours  of  darkness,  the  sudden  admission  of 
light  is  of  course  extremely  painful  If  the  intolerance  is  very 
great,  or  the  child  too  young  to  be  open  to  persuasion,  the  exami- 
nation must  be  made  by  means  of  the  wire  speculum. 

Tlie  pain  caused  by  exposure  to  light  is  oftx)n  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  of  corneal  disease.  In  some  extreme  cases  tho 
Surgeon  is  surprised  to  find  merely  a  small  whitish  elevation 
(jthlt/ctamiila)j  or  an  ulcer  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  with  tlie  cha- 
racteristic streak  of  vessels  reaching  to  it  from  the  edge  of  an 
almost  clear  cornea. 

In  true  cases  of  scrofulous  ophthalmia  tliere  is  hardly  any  in- 
crease in  the  mucous  secretion  from  the  conjunctiva,  but  the  flow 
of  tears  is  profuse,  and  they  gush  out  each  time  the  lids  are.  sepa- 
rated. There  is  a  more  or  less  marked  zone  of  vessels .  in  the 
sclerotic  immediately  around  the  cornea,  but  no  general  redness  of 
the  globe,  tho  chief  increase  of  vascularity  being  due  to  distension 
of  the  larger  veins  of  the  conjunctiva.  Tlie  lids  are  often  raw  and 
excoriated  at  tlie  edges,  and  the  outer  commissure  inclined  to  crack 
and  bleed.  Swollen  and  fissured  lips  and  ala)  nasi,  excoriations 
and  cracks  behind  the  ears,  eczema  on  various  parts  of  the  face, 
and  eruptions  on  the  scalp,  are  occasionally  found  to  accompany 
this  disease  of  the  eyes  in  the  more  severe  and  long-continued 
cases. 

Treatment  Both  the  skill  and  patience  of  the  Surgeon  are  often 
severely  tried  by  cases  of  scrofulous  o])hthalmia,  especially  if  tliey 
have  been  neglected,  or  treated  injudiciously,  before  coming  into  his 
hands.  Long-continued  doses  of  mercury,  seclusion  in  dark  rooms, 
involving  tlie  loss  of  air  and  exercise,  and  too  much  of  food  and 
stimulants,  are  the  common  sources  of  unsuccess  as  regards  general 
management,  whilst  the  local  application  is  too  otton  just  that  which 
is  most  hurtful — namely,  nitrate  of  silver. 

Under  the  head  of  Catarrhal  Ophthalmia  I  have  spoken  of  the 
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valuable  properties  of  tliis  substance  in  solution,  in  eases  where  the 
inflammation  is  limited  to  the  conjunctiva ;  and  I  have  also  men- 
tioned how  bonefieially  the  application  of  the  solid  nitrate  acts  in 
arresting  the  rapid  ulceration  of  Uie  cornea  in  purulent  or  gonor- 
rhoeal  ophthalmia.  But  the  too  common  practice  of  droj)ping-in  a 
solution  of  the  nitrate  in  cases  of  scrofulous  ophtlialmia^  where  the 
cornea  is  attacked  eitlier  with  phlycta^nulo)  or  ulcers,  is  most  mis- 
chievous, and  often  prevents  the  cure  of  a  case  which  in  other 
respects  may  have  been  judiciously  treated. 

I  have  said  that  children  attacked  with  scrofxilous  ophthalmia 
should  by  no  means  Ix)  shut  up  in  dark  rooms.  Light  is  as  essen- 
tial to  the  health  of  animals  as  of  plants,  and  all  inconvenience  from 
bright  light  can  be  averted  by  the  use  of  a  largo  shade,  or  in  elder 
children  a  pair  of  tinted  spectacles.  Out  of  doors  a  blue  or  green 
veil  may  be  added.  Moderate  exercise  in  the  open  air  should  be 
taken  whenever  the  weather  is  mild  and  dry,  and  sea-air  is  generally 
the  most  desirable,  provided  the  place  selected  be  not  too  bleak  and 
windy.  I  have  alluded  to  the  ill  eifects  of  too  much  food  and  stimu- 
lants ;  but  in  doing  so  I  would  not  be  supposed  to  recommend  low 
diet ;  on  the  contrary,  there  should  be  an  abundance  of  nutritions, 
easily-digested  food.  My  remark  was  directed  against  that  pernicious 
practice  of  stuffing  young  children  with  more  animal  food  than  the 
stomach  can  properly  digest,  and  over-exciting  their  irritable  circu- 
lation with  wine  and  beer,  as  if  their  disease  could,  as  it  were,  bo 
taken  by  storm  and  extinguished  by  mere  eating  and  drinking.  Of 
course  there  are  exceptional  instances  of  verj'  weakly  children  who 
require  a  small  quantity  of  wine ;  but,  as  a  rule,  beer  is  far  pre- 
ferable at  an  early  age,  and  to  those  unaccustomed  to  stimulants 
pure  milk  will  often  be  found  of  far  more  service. 

With  respect  to  drugs,  I  know  of  nothing  so  useful  as  iron  in 
cases  of  scrofulous  ophthalmia,  whether  attended  with  phlyctapiiulaj 
or  ulcers.  It  may  be  given  alone,  or  in  combination  with  quinine, 
according  to  circumstances.  Tlie  reason  why  iron  is  so  often  inef- 
fectually prescribed  in  this  disease  and  in  many  others,  appears  to  mo 
to  be  that  it  is  given  in  too  large  doses  and  at  wrong  times.  The  form 
I  prefer  is  the  tinctura  ferri  sesquichloridi,  in  doses  of  5, 10,  or  12 
drops,  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  to  children  ranging  from  five  to  fiflxK?n 
years  of  age.  It  is  best  taken  in  water,  and  always  immediately  after 
a  meal.  Weakly  children  may  at  the  same  time  take  with  advantage 
cod-liver  oil.  Every  fortnight  or  so  the  iron  may  be  discontinued 
for  a  couple  of  days,  and  if  the  bowels  have  become  confine<l,  or 
the  liver  appear  to  be  deranged,  a  mild  aperient  may  then  bo  taken, 
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with  half  a  grain,  a  grain,  or  two  grains  of  calomel,  according  to 
age  and  constitution. 

Of  local  applications  none  are  so  generally  employed  as  blisters; 
and  no  doubt,  when  used  judiciously,  they  arc  verj'  serviceable  in 
subduing  that  intolerance  of  light  which  is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tressing features  of  the  disease.  But  here  again  a  great  mistake  is 
frequently  made  in  applying  blisters  of  too  large  a  size,  and  without 
sufficiently  discriminating  between  those  constitutions  that  will  and 
those  that  will  not  bear  them. 

Li  feeble  anaemic  subjects  a  blister,  oven  of  small  size,  will  often 
produce  considerable  depression,  and  in  very  young  children  with 
irritable  skin  will  bring  out  a  troublesome  eczematous  eruption.  The 
best  effect  is  produced  by  applying  blisters  the  size  of  a  shilling  or 
a  florin  to  the  temple,  allowing  the  part  to  heal  quickly,  and  repeat- 
ing the  blister  when  the  cuticle  is  reproduced  at  the  end  of  a  week 
or  ten  days.  A  more  rapid  form  of  counter-irritation  is  that  pro- 
duced by  undiluted  tincture  of  iodine,  painted  on  the  skin  of  the 
upper  lid.  This  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  the  skin  recovers  its 
natural  condition. 

Tlic  lids  may  bo  bathed  night  and  morning  with  warm  water,  or 
the  steam  of  hot  water  may  be  allowed  to  play  against  tliem,  which 
avoids  the  mechanical  irritation  of  rags  or  sponges. 

Spermaceti-ointment,  or  fresh  olive-oil,  may  be  smeared  along 
the  eyelashes  at  bedtime.  Lotions  of  acetate  of  lead,  or  alum,  two 
or  three  grains  to  tlie  ounce  of  water,  arc  sometimes  useful  where 
there  is  on  the  cornea  merely  a  small  opaque  pat<;h  (phlyctsena), 
with  the  characteristic  lash  of  vessels  running  to  it ;  but  whenever 
an  ulcer  exists  load-lotions  are  improper,  as  the  carbonate  of  lead, 
which  is  precipitated  from  them,  is  liable  to  form  an  insoluble  white 
dcjK)sit  in  the  cicatrix. 

Leeches  always  do  harm  in  cases  of  true  scrofulous  ophthalmia 
with  ulceration  of  the  coniea.  The  barbarous  proceeding  termed 
"scarification  of  the  lids,"  is,  I  hope,  so  nearly  obsolete  as  not  to 
require  notice. 

To  get  rid  of  the  plexus  of  vessels  running  from  the  edge  of 
the  cornea  to  the  phlyctainula  or  ulcer  on  its  surface,  it  has  been 
gravely  proposed  that  the  vessels  should  be  cut  across  with  a  lancet. 
This  is,  indeed,  beginning  at  the  wrong  end  I  "  Ubi  stirnulu^,  ibi 
afiiiLnts;'^ — so  long  as  an  irritable  patch  of  deposit,  or  an  ulcer 
exists,  so  long  will  an  irregular  supply  of  blood  be  sent  thither. 
Heal  the  ulcer,  or  get  rid  of  the  irritability  of  the  cornea,  by 
constitutional  means,  and  tlie  plexus  of  vessels  will  vanish. 
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The  opa«ities  remaining  after  a  long-eontiimed  attack  of 
fulous  oplithalniia  arc,  to  a  certain  extent,  permanent;  that  is 
say,  if  they  result  from  the  healing  uf  iileers.     But  if  tlie  ulcor  1 
fiuperfioial  ami  tJie  child  very  young,  it  is  siu^rising  to  see  Iw 
faitit  a  trace  reinainH  in  aftur  hti.-,  to  mark  the  silc  of  the  cicatrix. 


EXANTHEMATOUS  OpHTHALMIA. 

[0/jhlJiiilmui  inorl'iUoia ;  Ophlliolmia  tcnrlatinoia :  OphOvdinia  variolotri ; 

Ophlhtdmia  injiipclaUiaa.) 

TliQ  varioua  fonns  of  ophthalmia  accompanying  tlie  exant}ie^ 
mata  have  been  described  by  some  authors  witii  considerable  uum 
nutcnoss;  but  if  we  restrict  the  term  ophthalmia  to  signify  an  iiN 
flammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  it  is  perhaps  in  measles  otdy  tliat 
any  very  marked  ophtluilmia  can  be  said  to  occur.  Taking  plaMf 
as  it  does,  at  the  onftet  of  the  attack,  it  is  one  of  tho  most  marked, 
syoiptoms  of  the  disease,  but  demands  no  siiecial  treatmonL  Hie 
really  important  aifi-'ctiou  connocted  with  measles,  is  tlie  ulceration- 
of  t/if  cornea,  which  results  &om  the  general  debility  pi-odacnd  l 
the  disease.  This  ulceration  is  commonly  attributable  to  a  neglet 
of  tonic  treatment  after  the  inflammatoiy  symptoms  have  [ 
away.  Iron  and  quinine,  alone  or  in  combination,  cod-liver  t 
the  various  influencoa  of  fre.sh  air  and  nutritious  diet,  are  all  to  ba 
put  in  requisition  to  avert  or  to  liesd  those  ulcerations. 

Scarlatina,  on  account  of  tho  greater  exliaustioii  of  the  poweni 
of  life  which  it  induces,  is  still  more  Ukoly  tlian  measles  t«  be  fol- 
lowed by  ulcers  of  the  cornea.  In  some  extreme  eases  of  tfais 
frightful  disease,  tlie  cornea;  lose  their  vitality,  anil  entirely  bIoii^ 
away.  The  same  system  of  tonics  and  nuti-itious  diet  which  1  hxva 
mentioned  as  useful  in  averting  the  sequela;  of  measles,  would  bt> 
still  more  urgently  called  for  after  an  attack  of  scarlatina. 

During  erysipelas  of  the  head  and  face,  in  the  severe  ftnin, 
lids  are  so  completely  closed  by  the  swelling  of  tbo  skin,  aa  to  ti 
tlie  eyes  fi^m  observation.     In  tlie  stage  of  debility  succeeding  t 
attack,  ulceration  of  tbe  cornea  may  arise,  as  iu  the  two  diseat 
above  mentioned ;  or  tlie  cornea  may  even  slougli,  as  in  scarlatina. 

Of  all  the  exantheniata,  sniall-jKix  proiluces  the  greatest  datniigo 
to  the  eyes ;  and  a  large  proportion  of  those  persons  whom  we  a 
with  shrunken  globes,  or  witli  their  eonie.-e  oonvorte«l  into  ahaSk- 
like  cicatrices,  have  lost  tlieir  sight  from  tlie  ulceration  indaeed  by 
this  disease.     It  was  fonncrly  supposed  that  thcio  opnritios  \ 
produced  by  pustules  on  tbe  cornea  itself;  but  it  has  been  i 
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tainccl  that  pustules  never  form  on  tins  part,  the  opacities  being 
invariably  the  result  of  ulcers,  caused  by  the  extreme  prostration 
which  succeeds  tlie  inflammatorj'^  stage.* 

Chronic  Ophthalmia. 

Tlie  acute  stage  of  common  catarrhal  ophthalmia,  if  neglected, 
is  apt  to  subside  into  a  chronic  form,  characterised  by  a  congested 
stiite  of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  with  an  increase  in  its  mucous 
secretion,  an  unnatural  fuhiess  of  the  caruncle  and  semilunar  fold, 
and  some  degree  of  redness  along  the  tarsal  edges.  The  patient 
complains  of  a  sensation  like  that  produced  by  a  small  foreign  body 
beneatli  the  lids ;  luminous  bodies  appear  surrounded  by  a  halo  of 
prismatic  colours ;  the  eyes  water  when  exposed  to  bright  light  or 
cold  winds ;  and  the  lids  are  ginnmed  together  in  the  morning. 

The  Surgeon,  on  first  seeing  such  a  case,  should  most  carefully 
explore  the  edges  of  the  tarsi,  to  see  if  any  fine  eyelashes  are  grow- 
ing iiTcgularly,  so  as  to  touch  and  irritate  the  globe.  A  single 
delicate  hair,  so  fine  as  almost  to  elude  observation,  will  sometimes 
suffice  to  keep  up,  or  even  of  itself  to  produce,  most  of  the  symp- 
toms I  have  just  described. 

Chronic  oj)hthalmia,  characterised  by  the  above  symptoms,  is 
not  always  a  sequela  of  acute  inflammation.  Indeed,  it  more  com- 
monly occurs  as  a  primary  disease,  in  persons  whose  occupations 
oblige  them  to  sit  for  many  hours  in  close  and  over-heated  rooms, 
while  engaged  on  nn'nute  objects,  especially  under  artificial  light. 

Treafinetit,  When  we  consider  the  various  classes  of  persons 
liable  to  chronic  ophthalmia,  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  lay  down 
rules  of  treatment  which  shall  bo  universally  applicable.  To  rectify 
whatever  may  be  found  amiss  in  the  general  health,  is  the  first 
indication.  The  injurious  effects  of  artificial  light  chiefly  depend 
upon  the  abundance  of  red  rays  inseparable  from  every  form  of  it. 
These  may  be  modified  by  adapting  to  the  flame  of  the  lamp,  or 
gas-burner,  a  chimney  or  shade  of  transparent  glass,  slightly  tinted 
with  blue.  The  coloiu'  should  be  so  faint  as  only  just  to  whiten 
the  flame,  without  imparting  to  it  any  decidedly  blue  tinge. 

An  immense  variety  of  substances  has  been  used  in  lotions 
and  drops  for  the  cure  of  tliis  troublesome  aflection.     Acetate  of 


•  For  this  impoilaiit  fact  we  are  indebted  to  the  extended  observations 
of  Mr.  Marson,  at  the  Small-pox  Hospital.  (See  a  paper  by  him  in  the 
24th  vol.  of  the  London  Medical  Gazette^  1839.) 
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lead,  alum,  sulphate  of  zinc,  Ditrato  of  silver,  Bidphato  of  copperi 
tannin,  &c.,  Irave  all  found  their  special  admirers.  Vii 
was  long  a  favourite  form  of  dro]> ;  while  tlte  more  homelr  wi 
of  diluted  brandy  or  vinegar  have  found  favour  as  domestic  ri'mt 
dies.  Whatever  form  may  he  preferred,  care  sliould  be  t.'ikoii  ni 
to  make  the  solution  too  strong,  and  not  to  use  it  for  too  hmp 
time  without  intermiKsion.  The  object  should  be  to  stimulate  tl 
conjunctiva  for  a  short  period,  and  then  to  give  it  time  to  rcann 
its  natural  timctions.  Many  persons,  by  tlie  habitual  use  of  eiron| 
lotions,  keep  up  the  very  condition  they  arc  seeking  to  cure.  Ac 
tate  of  lead,  or  alum,  in  the  proportion  of  from  two  to  four  (Trail 
in  tlie  ounce  of  water,  are  perhaps  as  useful  as  any  of  tho  mo 
common  substances.  Batliing  the  eyes  in  cold  walcr,  night  ni 
morning,  is  in  many  cases  preferable  to  tho  use  of  any  modicati 
lotions.  An  occasional  small  blister  to  the  temple  is  useful  win 
the  eyes  become  suddenly  irritable  and  intolerant  of  light. 
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The  more  serious  of  these  are  due  to  contact  with  esoharoti* 
heated  fluids,  or  melted  metal.  Slight  lacerations  or  ciits  of  tJ 
conjunctiva,  not  involving  tho  sclerotic,  require  only  \ery  simji 
treatment — water-dressing  and  closure  of  the  lids.  Strong  miner 
acids,  caustic  alkalies,  and  other  chemical  substanees,  often  pmdni 
the  most  destructive  effects  npon  tlie  conjunctiva  and  cornea^  caanii 
bands  of  adhesion  to  form  between  the  litis  and  the  glolx),  and  i 
flicting  upon  the  coniea  such  an  amount  of  opacity  as  wholly 
destroy  sight.  Tlie  damage  in  these  cases  is  so  instantaneous 
the  Surgeon  has  hardly  ever  the  opportunity  of  nentralisinf;  1 
dos!ructive  fluid.  If  at  liand  at  the  moment  of  tho  acoident, 
would  of  course  at  once  Inject  between  the  lids  snch  a  fluid  as  woi 
chemically  decompose  tlic  acid  or  caustic  alkali,  and  form  a  nout 
salt.  AftcrwartJH  a  little  castor-oil  or  ollvo-oil  may  bo  dro])p«l  up 
the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  water-dressing  applied  over  tlio 
lids. 

^Vhere  melted  metal  has  spurted  into  the  eye,  the  Surgpon  sfaoi 
alwa}'s  ei-ert  the  upper  lid,  and  explore  all  tlio  folds  of  the  conjtil 
tiva;  for  largo  portions  of  metal  will  sometimes  lodge  beneath  ! 
lids  in  the  most  singular  manner,  and  remain  there  (|uito  niMi 
pectcd  for  a  long  time. 

AVhen  lime,  mortar,  sand,  or  other  solid  matters,  liavo 
thrown  against  the  eye,  the  upper  lid  must  he  everted,  miJ  ei 
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particle  of  grit  removed  in  the  most  careful  manner  with  a  small 
scoop.  In  such  cases  it  will  not  do  to  trust  to  injections  of  water 
only,  although  they  may  be  useful  after  the  scoop  has  done  its 
work. 

If  the  surface  of  the  conjunctiva  presents  an  opaque  thickened 
appearance,  as  if  it  had  been  boiled,  and  the  cornea  is  also  of  an 
ojjaque  and  pearly  hue,  the  damage  to  sight  is  irreparable,  and  only 
slight  improvement  is  to  be  hoped  for.  In  such  cases  the  Surgeon 
must  take  care  not  to  weaken  the  patient  by  bleeding  or  low  diet, 
for  it  is  by  keeping  up  the  patient's  reparative  power  that  the  life 
of  the  corneal  fibres  is  to  be  sustained,  and  sloughing  averted. 
Where  a  portion  of  the  cornea  is  densely  white  and  opaque,  and  the 
rest  only  slightly  cloudy,  the  latter  part  may  recover  much  of  its 
natural  transparency. 

In  those  cases  where  the  opposed  surfaces  of  the  palpebral  and 
ocular  conjunctiva  have  sloughed,  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  bands  of  adhesion  ;  but  these  may  be  somewhat  limited 
by  the  frequent  use  of  a  probe,  to  break  down  the  newly-formed 
granulations. 

Affections  of  the  Subconjunctival  Tissue. 

(EDEMA. 

Pressure  upon  the  trunk  of  the  ophthalmic  vein  or  its  branches^ 
by  obstructing  the  return  of  blood  from  the  conjunctiva  and  sub- 
jacent areolar  tissue,  is  liable  to  produce  oedema.  In  slight  cases 
the  a*deina  is  confined  to  the  lower  part  of  the  globe,  where  the 
distended  conjunctiva  sometimes  overhangs  the  edge  of  the  lower 
tarsus ;  it  is  only  in  extreme  cases  that  the  oedema  extends  to  the 
up|)cr  part  of  the  globe.  In  old  persons,  whose  tissues  are  very  lax, 
I  have  swn  the  margin  of  the  cornea  overlapped  by  the  oedematous 
conjunctiva. 

U^lilenia  and  cheraosis  only  differ  in  degree ;  the  former  being  a 
mere  exudation  of  seinira  in  consequence  of  pressure  on  the  veins 
lca<liiig  from  the  part,  while  the  latter  term  is  restricted  to  those 
cases  where  the  conjunctiva  and  subjacent  areolar  tissue  are  actively 
intlanied.  Abscess  in  the  lids  or  in  the  lacrymal  sac,  tumours,  and 
exostoses  in  the  orbit,  periosteal  thickening  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  ophthalmic  vein, — in  short,  any  direct  pressure  on  this  vessel 
may  give  rise  to  oedema,  which  cainiot  therefore  he  regarded  as  of 
itself  constituting  a  disease,  or  iis  demanding  attention,  except  as  a 
symptom  of  something  more  important  which  has  given  rise  to  it. 
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PINGUECULA. 

After  the  middle  period  of  life,  esj)ecially  in  persons  who  have 
been  much  exposed  to  the  weather,  or  have  lived  in  hot  climates,  it 
is  very  common  to  see  small  yellowish  elevations  on  the  sclerotic, 
close  to  the  edge  of  the  cornea,  and  on  the  equator  of  the  eyeball 
They  arc  sometimes  surrounded  and  traversed  by  a  few  fine  vesselsi. 
When  these  little  elevations  attain  their  full  size,  tliev  will  be  ob- 
served  to  have  a  somewhat  triangular  form,  the  base  correjiiponding 
to  the  cornciu  They  have  received  the  name  of  pinffitecula  from 
their  being  supj)osed  to  consist  of  fat ;  much  of  their  bulk,  however, 
is  made  up  of  fibrous  tissue.  Pingueculaj  are  growths  so  entirely 
harmless  that  they  would  not  call  for  a  remark,  were  it  not  that  they 
very  often  give  rise  to  tlie  most  serious  alarm  in  the  ])atient,  who 
believes  that  they  will  gradually  grow  over  the  pupil  and  obstruct 
the  sight.  An  explanation  of  their  real  natiu'e  comprises  all  that  is 
re(|uircd  of  the  Surgeon. 

PTERYGIUM. 

Tliis  consists  in  a  reddish,  fleshy-looking  growth  extending 
from  the  semilunar  fold  to  the  cornea,  the  mai'gin  of  which  it  fre- 
quently oversteps.  It  has  a  triangular  shaj>e,  its  base  corresponding 
to  the  inner  canthus.  Slighter  forms  of  this  growth  are  met  wnth, 
in  which,  instead  of  looking  like  a  portion  of  muscle,  the  fibres  are 
so  thin  and  delicate  as  rather  to  resemble  an  aponeurosis  with  a 
few  muscular  fibres  intennixed.  No  muscle,  however,  is  found  in 
these  growths,  which  consist  of  fibrous  tissue  abundantly  inter- 
mixed wuth  blood-vessels. 

Pterj'gium,  like  pinguecula,  is  found  in  persons  past  the  middle 
period  of  life,  and  especially  among  those  who  have  lived  in  tro- 
pical countries.  The  dust,  which  is  there  so  abundant,  may  pro- 
bably be  an  exciting  cause.  A  very  well-marked  case  came  under 
my  care  in  a  mason  and  plasterer,  who,  although  always  residing  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  had  of  course  been  much  exposed  to 
dust  of  various  kinds.  The  largest  pterygium  I  ever  saw,  however, 
was  in  a  coiintr}^man  from  Essex,  in  whom  the  apex  of  tlie  growth, 
instead  of  stopping  short  of  the  area  of  the  pupil,  as  is  commonly 
the  case,  extended  so  far  across  the  cornea  as  almost  to  hide  the 
whole  of  tlie  pupil.  In  this  case  I  removed  the  growth ;  and  when- 
ever the  apex  extends  so  far  as  to  occupy  a  large  portion  of  the 
cornea,  the  defonnity  it  produces  may  demand  an  oi)eration.  Tlie 
lids  being  held  asunder  with  a  spring  speculum,  the  lax  portion 
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covering  the  sclerotic  is  to  be  nipped  up  in  a  forceps,  and  cut  across 
witli  a  fine  scalpel  midway  between  the  edge  of  the  cornea  and  the 
semilunar  fold.  Tlie  poiiiion  extending  towards  the  cornea  may 
then  be  dissected  off  the  sclerotic,  great  care  being  taken  when  that 
part  is  removed  which  adheres  to  the  cornea.  It  is  well  not  to 
remove  the  inner  third  of  the  pterj'gium,  as  otherwise  the  semi- 
lunar fold  and  caruncle  ai*e  apt  to  retract,  which  afterwards  gives 
an  unpleasant  prominence  to  the  eyeball. 

No  other  local  treatment  than  removal  with  the  knife  or  scissors 
is  of  any  avail  in  getting  rid  of  a  pterygium.  Stimulating  lotions 
and  drops  only  excite  it  to  grow,  and  the  varieties  of  pterygium 
described  by  authors,  under  tlie  names  of  sarcomatous^  fungous^ 
cwiceroHSj  and  malignant^  were  probably  nothing  more  than  common 
forms  of  the  growili,  irritated  and  teased  by  escharotics. 

FATTY   TUMOURS, 

Fatty  deposits  to  any  largo  extent  beneath  the  conjunctiva  are 
uncommon.  The  few  cases  I  have  seen  occurred  in  childi'en,  and 
the  tumours  all  occupied  the  same  position,  namely,  the  line  of  reflec- 
tion of  the  conjunctiva  from  the  lower  lid  on  to  the  globe.  They 
extended  from  near  the  lower  edge  of  the  cornea  to  the  outer 
can  thus,  were  of  an  elongated  form,  almost  resembling  a  haricot 
bean,  and  were  partly  concealed  by  the  lower  lid.  On  dividing 
the  conjunctiva  and  their  proper  fibrous  en\elo2)e,  the  fatty  mass 
was  easily  turned  out. 

CYSTICERCUS   TEL^   CELLULOSE. 

Tliis  parasite  is  occasionally  found  in  the  subconjunctival  cellular 
tissue,  but  it  appears  to  be  of  very  rare  occurrence.  I  have  seen 
but  two  instances,  both  in  females,  one  patient  being  six,  the  other 
eighteen  years  old.  T1k3  appearance  was  that  of  a  rounded  body, 
about  as  large  as  a  pea,  midway  between  the  inner  can  thus  and  tlie 
cornea.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  vascularity  in  the  conjunctiva 
covering  and  surrounding  it  In  the  first  case  a  little  watery 
bladder,  rather  larger  than  a  pin's  head,  had  been  observed  about 
eighteen  months  before  the  patient  was  brought  to  me.  In  the 
second  case,  no  account  could  be  given  as  to  the  first  appearance  of 
the  growth.  On  the  conjunctiva  being  divided,  tlie  cysticercus 
slipped  out,  and  was  at  once  recognised  under  the  microscope. 
Sicliel,  in  his  Iconographie^  gives  a  very  good  figiu'o  of  a  cysticercus 
in  the  position  I  have  described  (pi.  Ixxii.  fig.  2),  and  also  of  one 
developed  beneath  the  plica  semilunaris  (fig.  1).     In  other  figures 
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of  tliQ  same  plute,  the  animal  is  shown  both  in  ita  natural  size  ai 
mognitied. 

At  the  time  I  saw  titeso  two  cases  the  connexion  between  t 
development  of  t»!nia  in  tUn  intestines,  and  of  cysticercus  in  otJi 
parts  of  tlie  body,  hud  nut  been  poiutod  out;  nor  was  it  suh] 
tliat  two  craaturos  so  dissimilar  wore  really  the  same  animal  in  d 
fereut  stages  of  development.* 

STAINS  FnOM  SITRATK  OF  SILVER. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  atl'ectinns  of  the  conjunctiva  a 
subjacent  tissue,  I  may  suy  a  few  words  respecting  the  serious  di 
figurement  which  results  from  the  j>rotonged  use  of  nitrate  oFsilw 
in  solution.  No  Surgeon  who  understands  tlio  real  action  of  th 
substance, — its  invaluable  efficacy  in  catarrlial  ophtlialtnia,  and  t 
inutility  or  injurious  effects  in  atleclions  of  the  cornea, — wuuld  fi 
likely  to  employ  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  pcrmana 
staining  of  the  tissues  of  the  eye ;  for  in  no  case  is  its  prolonged  i 
of  any  service ;  the  good  it  does,  it  does  in  a  few  daj-s.  Patioiil 
however,  have  such  unbounded  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  eye-drojsa  a 
eye-waters,  that  they  will  frequently  continue  the  use  of  tbeiu  1 
moutlis  and  even  years.  One  of  tlie  worst  cases  of  staining  yti 
nitrate  of  silver  I  over  saw  came  under  my  nutico  only  n  etio 
time  ago.  A  woman,  with  incurable  opacity  at  the  centre  of  t 
cornea — the  cicatrix  of  an  ulcer,  in  fact. — liad  betm  ordered  to  i 
drops  of  uitrata  of  silver.  Tliis  she  did  for  some  months,  under 
Surgeon's  advice.  She  tlien  went  to  another  part  of  tlio  countr 
but  still  continued  tiic  use  of  the  drops,  ]>utting  in,  as  she  assure 
me,  "two  drops  every  day  for  tent/mre."  Thewliole  ofher  sclerot 
was  of  a  dirty  sepia  tint,  most  marked  towards  tlie  loner  part 
the  globe.  The  cornea  itself  slightly  partook  of  the  same  tint, 
tlie  conjunctiva  of  tlie  lower  lid,  tliickened  and  vascular,  looked  m 
a  brush  dipped  in  liquid  septa  had  been  parsed  over  it,  tho  doll  v 
colour  of  the  conjunctiva  being  only  soen  where  tlio  membrane  I 
formed  a  fold. 

In  another  case,  where  tliis  discoloration  existed  in  a  lees  marki 
degree  than  in  the  case  just  mentioned,  I  tried  tho  effect  of  a  sol 
tJon  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  The  patient  was  an  intelligcut  ma 
and  could  thoroughly  midcrsiond  tlio  principle  of  tlie  treating 


*  See  Eticbenmcistrr  vn  Jiiimiil  mill  VegeUii-le  Paraaiut  of  Ut*  ftm 
Bnlij :  and  Von  Siubiilil  on  T<ipf  and  Cijttin  Worm* :  piibliBhed  ly 
S^dtuihiuu  SouiuLy,  ltj&7.     See  uImi  Uie  A^piiudiz  to  tlie  prcMilt  «oi'k> 
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wliich  was  tx)  keep  the  whole  surface  of  stained  tissue  for  a  length- 
ened period  in  contact  with  the  fluid.  This  was  effected  by  the  help 
of  an  "eye-glass,"  and  I  told  the  patient  to  draw  down  the  lower 
lid,  and  to  fix  it  against  the  cheek-bone  with  the  rim  of  the  glass, 
before  throwing  his  head  back.  After  several  months  but  little 
benefit  had  resulted,  and  I  then  tried  a  solution  of  hyposulphite 
of  soda,  beginning  with  a  strength  of  ten  grains  to  the  ounce  of 
water — as  the  effect  of  the  substance  was  unknown  to  me — and 
gradually  increasing  it  up  to  a  drachm  to  the  ounce.  Tlie  change 
effected  was  very  slow,  but  when  I  last  saw  the  patient  the  stain 
was  barely  traceable  on  close  inspection. 


CHAPTER  11. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  CORNEA. 

THOROUGnLY  to  appreciate  the  slight  changes  in  the  cornea  which 
are  capable  of  affecting  the  sight,  the  Surgeon  should  clearly  under- 
stand that  the  normal  condition  of  the  part  consists  in  absolute 
transparency  of  its  whole  thickness,  and  perfect  polish  of  its  surface; 
every  deviation  from  these  conditions  is  an  evidence  of  some  morbid 
action. 

When  a  healthy  eye  is  examined  near  a  window,  the  image  of 
the  window-frame  ought  to  be  depicted  on  the  surface  of  the  cornea 
with  the  most  perfect  sharpness  and  clearness  of  detail.  A  slight 
amount  of  inflammation,  just  enough  to  cause  some  tliickening  of 
the  epithelium,  destroys  the  brilliant  polish,  and  causes  the  image 
of  the  window  to  aj)i)ear  blurred  and  dull,  and  the  lines  of  the  sash- 
bars  crooked  and  wavy.  Tliis  appearance  is  often  important  as 
giving  notice  that  inflammation  of  other  tissues  of  the  eye  may  be 
going  on ;  as  in  the  early  stage  of  glaucoma,  where  tliis  dull  con- 
dition of  the  epithelium  is  always  to  be  seen. 

Conical  Cornea. 

(Ilyperkeratosts, — the  tissue  of  the  cornea  beinpj  erroneouBly  supposed  to  be 
in  excess;  Stnphylonui  cornea pelluculum ;  Keratocomis.) 

This  curious  and  rare*  malformation  consists  in  a  change  in  the 
fonn  of  the  cornea  from  a  segment  of  a  sphere  to  a  cone,  the  trans- 

*  'J'lint  the  (lisouse  is  Tevy  rai-e  niny  be  seen  by  reference  to  a  table  wliich 
I  contributed  to  the  Lomlon  Journal  of  Medicine  (vol.  ii.  1850),  showing  the 
VOL.  II.  Z  Z 
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parency  of  the  part  remaining  unimpaired.  There  seems  to  be  no 
peculiar  constitution  which  ])redi8poftes  to  the  aftection.  It  is  met 
with  in  both  sexes ;  in  persons  apparently  of  good  general  health, 
as  well  as  in  the  delicate  and  sieklv ;  nor  have  I  ever  ob8er\~ed  that 
any  special  emploj-ment,  or  mode  of  life,  could  be  traced  as  the 
exciting  cause. 

Tlie  aspect  of  a  patient  with  conical  cornea  is  so  peculiar,  that 
w^hen  once  seen,  the  affection  can  never  afterwanLs  be  overlooked. 
The  eye,  viewed  in  front,  has  a  brilliant  and  sparkling  appearance, 
as  if  a  tear  were  liangingjust  in  front  of  the  pupiL  ^^^ien  seen  in 
profile,  tlie  conical  shajx)  of  the  cornea  is  at  once  recogiiised.  The 
position  of  the  iris  is  imchanged,  and  its  movements  are  perfectly 
natiu'al ;  nor  is  any  other  tissue,  excej)t  the  cornea,  observed  to  be 
affected.  In  saying  that  a  conical  cornea  is  j)erfoctly  transparent,  I 
should  modify  the  remark  as  far  as  concerns  the  extreme  ajvex  of 
tlie  cone,  which  sometimes,  wlK?n  viewed  closely,  presents  an  aj*- 
pearance  of  slight  opacity.  In  some  cases  this  seems  due  to  an 
actual  haziness  in  the  tissue  itself;  but  the  appearance  is  frequently 
due  to  mere  refraction  of  the  rays  of  light.  There  seems  no  good 
reason  for  attributing  this  slight  cloudiness  of  the  apex  of  the  cone 
to  the  friction  of  tlie  lids. 

The  apex  of  the  cone  almost  always  corresponds  to  the  centre  of 
the  cornea  ;  but  in  very  rare  cases  it  has  been  obsen-ed  to  donate 
from  this  position.  The  deformity  usually  begins  when  the  patient 
is  between  twenty  and  thirty.  At  first  he  grows  short-sighted*  but 
as  the  change  goes  on,  a  remarkable  refraction  of  the  rays  of  light 
is  produced ;  the  flame  of  a  candle  appears  surrounded  with  a  halo, 
then  it  seems  to  be  divided  into  a  midtitude  of  diverging  rays, 
and  sometimes,  instead  of  a  single  flame,  several  flames  are  seen, 
arranged  in  a  circle.  When  the  last  stage  of  conical  deformity  has 
been  reached,  the  patient  cannot  read,  even  at  tlie  shortest  fix^us. 

In  the  few  cases  in  which  conical  comese  haye  been  dissected, 
the  apex  of  the  cone  has  been  found  very  much  thinned.  The  mode 
in  which  the  disease  originates  is  at  present  quite  imexplained ;  and 
in  proix)rtion  to  the  obscimty  which  attends  its  cause  have  arisen 
the  most  varied  suggestions  for  its  treatment.  Repeated  evacua- 
tions of  the  aqueous  hiunour,  the  same  operation  followed  by  pres- 
siu-e  on  the  cornea,  removal  of  tlie  lens  by  extraction  or  solution, 
displacement  of  the  pupil  towards  the  lateral  and  flatter  part  of  the 


number  of  cases  of  conical  cornea  occurring  among  the  patients  annually 
received  at  the  Moortields  Hospital  from  1819  to  1840. 
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cornea, — all  these,  and  j)erhap8  other  forms  of  operation,  have  been 
tried,  but  hitherto  without  benefit 

Ecjually  ineffectual  have  been  the  lotions,  the  drops,  the  oscharo- 
tics,  which  have  been  used  in  every  possible  variety.  Their  employ- 
ment was  justified  by  the  expectation  that  local  astringents  might 
induce  contraction  in  the  tissue  of  the  cornea ;  and  if  they  failed  to 
do  this,  they  at  least,  if  carefully  used,  could  do  no  harm  to  the 
patient's  system.  But  a  plan  of  treatment  has  been  devised,  which 
appears  to  be  so  utterly  irrational,  and  is  so  fraught  with  mischief 
to  the  digestion  and  general  health  of  the  patient,  that  I  cannot 
quit  the  present  subject  without  a  few  words  of  warning  against  it. 
The  plan  consists  in  giving  the  patient  a  grain  of  tartar-emetic,  or 
a  scruple  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  together  with  two,  three,  or  four 
drachms  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  every  day  for  a  year,  or  even 
longer.  How  any  patients  could  bo  found  willing  to  submit  to  such 
treatment  is  perfectly  astonishing.  I  have,  however,  seen  several 
wlio  had  done  so.  One  poor  woman  had  patiently  undergone  this 
^^  emcto-purgative  plan"  for  one  whole  year,  and  for  nine  years 
loncrer  had  taken  the  mixture  at  interi'als.  She  was  a  martvr  to 
dyspepsia,  as  might  well  be  imagined,  and  utterly  broken  down  in 
general  health.     Her  corneaj  remained  conical 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  conical  cornea,  our 
means  of  relief  seem  to  be  limited  to  optical  contrivances.  Slight 
cases  WTQ  sometimes  benefited  by  deeply  concave  glasses ;  but  in  the 
complete  stage  of  the  disease,  the  sight  is  little,  if  at  all,  aided  by 
glasses  of  any  kind.  A  small  aperture,  like  a  pin-hole,  in  a  metallic 
plate,  held  close  to  the  eye,  will,  in  most  cases  of  confirmed  conical 
deformity  enable  a  patient  to  read  at  a  focus  of  five  or  six  inches, 
who  previously  had  been  unable  to  discern  a  letter.  If,  instciid  of 
a  hole,  a  slit  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long  and  the  thirtieth 
of  an  inch  wide,  be  made  in  a  metallic  plate  fixed  into  a  si)echiclo 
frame,  a  considerable  extent  of  lateral  vision  is  obtained,  without 
any  necessity  for  moving  the  head  in  tlie  way  wliich  is  necessary 
when  objects  ai'c  viewed  merely  through  a  small  circular  aperture. 

Akcus  Senilis. 

Tliis  t^rm  is  by  no  means  well  chosen,  for  the  change  in  tiho 
cornea  which  it  implies  commences  long  before  old  age  can  bo  said 
to  have  arrived,  and  by  the  time  tlie  patient  has  reached  the  age  of 
sixty  or  seventy,  the  arc  has  usually  been  converted  into  a  complete 
circle.     Several  years  ago,  Mr.  Canton  described  the  appearance  as 


s 
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being  due  to  a  fatty  degeneration  of  the  ]ieri|>lieral  portion  oftlie 
cornea ;  and  the  term  "  areu8  adi]>osus'''  would  therefore  be  well 
applietl  to  its  early  stage,  and  *^  annulus  adiposus^'  to  tliat  condition 
in  whi(;h  the  white  ring  completely  encircles  die  cornea.  In  many 
persons  past  forty  years  of  age,  in  some  even  at  a  niueli  earlier 
]>eriod,  an  opaque  whitish  crescent  may  l)o  ob8er\'eil  skirting  the 
margin  of  the  coniea,  either  at  its  ui)j)er  or  lower  part  Tliis  oi>a(pie 
crescent  is  the  commencement  of  the  so-called  '^arcus  senilis  ;"  and 
on  close  inspection  it  will  be  seen  tlmt  the  oj^acity  is  not  aii  extonsion 
of  tlie  white  tissue  of  the  sclerotic  into  that  of  the  cornea,  but  tliat  a 
narrow  interval  of  partially  clear  coniea  always  inter\-enes  between 
the  two  opa(|ue  structures.  In  some  old  persons,  tlie  circle  aissumes 
a  chalky  whiteness,  and  j)resents  a  very  striking  api)earanee, 

''  Ai'cus  senilis"  is  considered  by  some  observers  to  indicate  the 
coexistence  of  fatty  degeneration  of  tlie  heart.  As  far  as  the  eve 
itself  is  concerned,  tJie  change  can  be  considered  as  of  very  little 
importance.  It  certainly  does  not,  as  has  been  asserted,  in  any  way 
contraindicatc  the  oixjration  of  cataract  by  extraction ;  for  I  have 
many  times  carried  my  section  tlirough  an  "  arcus  senilis,'"  and  the 
wound  has  quickly  and  firmly  united. 

iNFLAlirMATTON  OF  THE  CoRNTlA. 

{Keratitis  ;  Comeitis.    The  former  of  these  terms, — fi-ora  ntparlrrii^  homj, — is 
undoubtedly  preferable  to  Comeitis^  which  is  neither  Greek  nor  Ltitiu ) 

The  healthy  coniea,  as  I  have  already  observed,  is  of  the  most 
perfect  transparency,  and  its  surface  smooth  and  brilliant  in  the 
highest  degree.  These  qualities  are  lost  as  soon  as  the  ])art  becomes 
inflamed ;  a  general  hazhiess  overspreads  tlie  whole  sti'ucture,  and 
the  surface  looks  like  a  steamy  glass. 

If  the  inflammation  be  acute,  a  creseentic  plexus  of  vessels  will 
be  seen  passing  from  the  e<lge  of  the  cornea  for  some  little  distance 
— a  line  or  rfiore — into  its  substance.  Tliese  vessels  are  so  fine, 
and  so  closely  set  togetlicr,  that  tliey  produce  the  appearance  of  a 
small  patch  of  blood  smeared  upon  the  surface  of  the  cornea.  With 
a  lens  of  an  inch  focus  the  individual  vessels  composing  the  plexus 
may  bo  identified.  This  characteristic  plexus  sometimes  involves  a 
tliird  or  even  a  Imlf  of  the  corneal  circumference, 

A  zone  of  pink  vessels  is  always  seen  in  the  sclerotic  adjacent  to 
the  cornea,  whenever  any  form  of  active  keratitis  is  present ;  and 
this  sclerotic  zone  also  exists  whenever  tlie  iris  is  inflamed.  It 
is  therefore  always  to  be  regarded  as  an  important  sign.     As  acute 
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keratitis  advances,  some  portion  of  the  hazy  cornea  may  become 
more  decidedly  opaque,  and  of  a  pale  yellow  tint ;  this  shows  that 
softening  is  going  on,  which  may  lead  to  actual  giving  way  of  the 
part.  Litolerance  of  light  luid  abundant  secretion  of  tears  accom- 
pany keratitis.  The  larger  venous  trunks  of  the  conjunctiva  become 
full  and  distended,  but  there  is  an  absence  of  that  fine  vascular  net- 
work in  the  conjunctiva  which  characterises  ophthalmia. 

One  eye  is  usually  attacked  at  a  time,  but  the  other  may  sooner 
or  later  become  involved,  and  it  very  often  happens  that  the  second 
eye  becomes  inflamed  just  as  the  first  is  recovering. 

Children  and  young  persons  are  the  most  frequent  subjects  of 
keratitis,  and  the  disease  is  rare  aft^r  the  age  of  twenty.  The  sub- 
jects of  it  are  usually  of  a  weakly,  irritable  constitution,  often  pale 
and  auiemic ;  in  some  cases  presenting  the  swollen  cervical  glands, 
and  other  marks  of  scrofula. 

Tlie  prognosis  is  favoiu'ablo  in  proportion  as  the  patient  is  young, 
and  is  seen  at  an  early  stage  of  the  disease. 

The  mischievous  and  too  common  practice  of  keeping  such 
patients  confined  to  darkened  rooms  ofl^n  induces  a  morbid  irrita- 
bility of  the  nervous  system,  and  an  intolerance  of  light,  which  is 
still  farther  aggravated  by  the  irritating  drops  so  unsparingly  ap- 
plied to  eyes  aftcetcd  with  corneal  inflammation. 

Under  judicious  management  a  case  of  keratitis  occurring  in  a 
child  may  sometimes  pass  oft'  without  leaving  a  trace  of  opacity. 
But  wh(.»n  the  disease  occurs  after  puberty,  and  is  severe  and  obsti- 
nate, perfect  transparency  is  hardly  ever  restored,  and  tlie  cornea 
remains  ever  afterwards  rather  more  convex  than  natural,  and  very 
faintly  mottled  with  opacities,  and  partially  transparent  interstices. 
These  opacities,  resulting  fi'om  long-continued  keratitis,  without 
ulceration,  require  to  be  thoroughly  understood ;  for  the  Surgeon 
who  has  not  made  himself  familiar  with  their  appearance  will  be 
sure  to  overrate  the  patient's  powers  of  sight.  It  seems  as  if  long- 
continued  keratitis  in  patients  who  have  passed  childhood  were  at- 
tended with  some  peculiar  change  in  the  fibres  of  the  cprnea,  where- 
by those  portions  which  present  only  the  shghtest  traces  of  opacity 
become,  from  irregular  refi'action  of  the  rays  of  light,  unable  to 
ti'ansmit  a  clear  and  well-defined  image  of  objects. 

Treatment.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  constitutional  j)ecu- 
liarities  commonly  met  with  in  patients  who  are  the  subjects  of  kera- 
titis. They  are  in  every  way  unfitted  to  endiu'c  the  "  antiphlogistic" 
measures  recommended  in  so  many  works  on  eye-diseases.  The  diet 
should  be  nutritious  and  abundant^  but  not  given  in  such  quantities 
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as  to  oppress  tlie  stomach  and  impair  digestion.     Ycry  yotmg  cliil* 
dren  are  almost  alwaj-B  better  without  beer  or  wino.     The  rormef 
should  be  given  to  older  children  once  a-day  if  tlicy  have  boen  ac 
customed  to  it ;  but  wine  can  only  be  required  by  cliiidren  onfTenng 
from  extreme  debility ;  in  ordinary  eases  it  hurries  the  cireulatioitj 
and  iiit-reases  the  general  irritability  of  the  nervous  Bj-st^jm.     Of 
course  the  oondition  of  the  bowels  is  to  be  carefully  attended  to| 
and  where  the  state  of  the  biliary  and  other  Bccretions  msiy  dpmnnd 
the  uso  of  mercury,  an  occasional  dose  of  calomel,— one  or  Iw»j 
grains,  with  or  without  a  proportionate  quantity  of  rhubarb, — is 
be  given ;  but  any  thing  like  a  mercurial  course  is  to  be  avoidi 
Iron  ie,  of  all  substancos,  the  most  beneficial  in  cases  of 
keraUtia,  but  it  frequently  tails  in  eonacquence  of  being  given  in 
large  dosee,  and  for  too  long  a  time  without  any  pause.     The  ti 
tura  ferri  eesquichloridi  is  the  form  I  usually  pref^,  giving  it  in' 
ably  directly  after  food,  or  even  during  a  meal,  and  in  dos(«  vaiyini 
according  to  age,  from  five  to  twelve  drops  twice  a  day.     The 
pus  ferri  iodidi  is  sometimes  us^l,     Occafionally,  when  the  patii 
is  feeble,  ill-nourishetl,  or  of  phthisical  tendency,  cod-liver  oil 
be  given  as  well  as  tlte  iron,  or  even,  for  a  time,  instead  of  it. 

C'ountor-irrJlation,  by  means  of  small  bUsterB  to  the  temple 
often  valuable  in  combating  the  intolerance  of  light;  and  tincture  of 
iodine,  applied  to  the  skin  of  the  lids,  also  conduces  tji  tJio 
end,  and  is  preferable  to  blist<>rs  in  patients  of  extreme  delicacy  of 
constitation.      The  cautions  respecting  tlie  use  of  blisters,  me 
tioned  under  tlie  head  of  Scroftdous  Ophthalmia,  equally  apply 
their  use  in  keratitis. 

Inflammation  of  the  cornea  is  essentially  a  tedious  disense,  atxl 
the  Hurgeon  must  often  wait  patiently  for  weeks,  and  evon  montlUf. 
before  the  transparency  of  the  part  is  restored.  Hence  it  will  b* 
seen  how  neoetwary  it  is  to  give  the  tonic  niedicince  in  small  doaetf 
such  as  the  patient  can  go  on  with  for  a  considerable  period,  in»t«ad 
of  attempting  to  conquer  the  disease  at  once  by  giving  lai'ge  doseSf 
which  cannot  be  persevered  in  without  denuigement  of  the  stumack 
and  liver. 

Wm-m  fomentations,  night  and  morning,  or  steaming  the  eynt- 
over  hot  water,  will  usually  be  found  to  allay  tiieir  irritability ;  bat 
all  stimulating  lotions  anri  drops  do  harm. 

How  any  one  wlio  has  seen  much  opbthalraio  praotJce  cnn  r*> 
commend  the  application  of  solid  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  coojnnctiva 
in  ca;»cs  of  kei-atitis,  1  cannot  comprehend.  Tlie  simie  wiilxftance  in 
eolution,  aud  the  sulphates  of  copper  and  zinc,  are  also  frequcol^ 
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employed,  and  sometimes  the  ointments  of  the  nitrate  and  nitrico- 
oxide  of  mercury  are  added,  as  if  on  purpose  to  increase  the  irrita- 
bility already  existing. 


"Chronic  Interstitial  Keratitis."* 

Under  this  name  Mr.  Hntcliinson  has  recently  described  a  form 
of  inflammation  of  the  cornea,  which  lias  long  been  familiar  to  oph- 
thalmic Surgeons,  and  has  commonly  been  regarded  as  originating  in 
a  scrofiilous  diathesis.  The  careful  investigations  of  Mr.  Hutchinson, 
however,  have  been  chiefly  directed  towards  ascertaining  the  very 
important  connexion  which  he  believes  uniformly  to  exist  between 
tliis  corneal  disease  and  inherited  constitutional  s^'philis. 

The  subjects  of  this  form  of  keratitis  are  children  and  young 
persons  from  five  to  eighteen  years  of  age.  The  disease  begins  at 
the  centre  of  one  cornea,  in  tlie  fonn  of  a  diffused  haziness,  like  that 
of  ground  glass.  Very  soon  whitish  dots  appear  in  the  midst  of  the 
haze,  not  on  the  surface,  but  in  the  very  substance  of  the  cornea. 
Tliese  dots  generally  run  together,  and  thus  increase  the  amount  of 
central  opacity.  At  first  tliere  is  but  little  attendant  vascularity  of 
tlie  sclerotic  and  conjunctiva,  but  as  the  central  opacity  becomes  more 
marked,  these  tissues  become  reddened,  and  a  fine  plexus  of  vessels 
spreads  on  the  cornea  itself,  and  gradually  pervades  the  opaque 
portion,  affecting  the  upper  and  central  part  of  the  cornea  in  pre- 
ference to  its  lower  hal£  Throughout  the  whole  course  of  tha 
disease  tliere  is  no  tendency  to  ulceration. 

Usually  within  about  two  months — or  it  may  be  much  earlier — 
the  otlier  eoniea  begins  to  be  affected,  the  disease  c6mmcncing,  as 
in  the  eye  first  attacked,  by  a  central  haziness. 

Tlie  vascularity  of  the  cornea,  when  the  disease  is  at  its  height,, 
is  wholly  unlike  that  which  attends  granular  lids,  and  other  chronic 
forms  of  keratitis.  In  tlie  latter  the  vessels  are  large  and  superficial, 
whereas  in  the  disease  now  under  consideration  they  penetrate  the 
cornea  so  deeply,  and  are  so  fine  and  closely  set  together,  that  the 
effect  produced  is  tliat  of  a  tissue  infiltrated  with  blood. 


•  Mr.  Hutchinson's  careful  observations  have  so  clearly  establislied  tlie 
pyphilitic  origin  of  tliis  disease,  that  I  think  we  might  now  fairly  discard 
tiio  name  he  has  hitherto  applied  to  it,  and  designate  it  by  the  shorter  one 
o{  sijphUitic  keratitis.  No  confusion  could  aiisc  from  the  use  of  this  term, 
becaube  there  is  no  special  form  of  keratitis  connected  with  ac'^Mir^i  syphilis, 
the  chronic  inte)*stitial  inflammation  being  met  with  exclusively  as  a  sequela 
of  the  inJierited  taint. 
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So  far  &»m  this  "chronic  interstitial  keratitis"  being  n  scrofiJon 
sffei-tion,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  term,  Mr.  Hutchinson  has 
obscned  tho  siihjeets  of  it  to  bo  but  rarely  affectj^l  with  eu]arg«ineDt 
of  the  cervical  glands;  while  in  thirty-one  out  of  the  sixty-four  c 
he  has  recorded  he  obtained  a  clear  history  of  the  occmrentie  of 
Bj-philitic  symptoms  during  infancy,  such  as  "  rash,"  sore  mootb, 
nlcers  about  the  anus,  prolonged  "  anuftics,"  &c. 

Females  appeared  to  be  more  liable  tu  the  affection  than  mali:^ 
and  moat  frequently  it  was  an  eldest  child  that  came  under  uh- 
servation. 

"  In  almost  all  cases  the  subjects  of  tliis  keratitis,"  says  Mr. 
Hutchiuson, "  present  a  very  peculiar  physiognomy,  of  which  the  mot 
striking  signs  ai-e,  a  coarse  flabby  skin,  pits  and  scars  on  the  fao 
and  forehead,  cicatrices  of  old  fissures  at  the  angles  of  the  mouth, 
sunken  bridge  to  the  nose,  and  a  set  of  pemianeiit  tootji  [*eculiar  G 
their  smallncss,  bad  colour,  and  vertically  notched  edges."  He  add&i 
"  As  diagnostic  of  hereditary  syphilis,  various  peculiarities  aro  often 
presented  by  tlie  other  teeth,  esjMscially  tlie  canines,  but  thu  upper 
central  incisors  are  tlie  test-leeth.  When  first  cut,  these  teeth  i 
usually  short,  and  tho  cutting  odgo  is  narrow  from  side  to  sidis,  *ni<i 
very  tliin.  After  a  while  a  crescontic  portion  from  their  edge  hreuk« 
away,  leaving  a  broad,  shallow,  vertical  notch,  wliich  is  permanent  fiw- 
some  years,  but  between  twenty  and  tliirty  usually  becomes  obUtorated 

by  the  premature  wearing  down  of  the  tooth." *' I  have  nob 

mot  with  a  single  example  of  wcll-charactcriftod  interstitial  kuratitjs  in 
which  the  teeth  were  of  normal  size  and  shape."" 

Trmlment.  Mr.  Hutchinson  thinks  that  4  combinod  specific  and 
tonic  plan  is  more  etficaeious  than  one  merely  tonic,  and  advises  tho 
cautious  use  of  mercurials  and  iodides,  the  system  being  at  the  s 
time  supported  by  tonics  and  a  Ubcral  diet.  He  recommenda  mild 
mercurial  ointment  to  bo  rubbed  in  behind  the  ears,  in  the  neck,  or 
under  the  axillae,  every  evening,  and  at  tlie  same  time  give*  iodide  of 
potassium  imd  iodide  of  iron.     Ptyalism  is  to  be  carefully  avoided. 

I  have  usually  employed  the  preparations  of  iron  and  iodine  in 
weakly  suhjeots,  occasionally  changing  them  for  some  form  of  bark, 
witliout  tho  addition  of  mercury.  The  restoration  of  thu  transparency 
in  the  cornea  is  usually  slow,  and  there  always  reoiaina  some  laiiil 
trace  of  cloudiness  in  atter-Iife. 


•  For  a  fuller  ooeouiit  of  syphiliUe  tecLli,  se«  Mr.  Hiilchiueon'e  pojx'i^ 
iu  Uie  Ophlhalmie  MofpiLal  ReporCi.  vol.  i,  18^8 ;  Traiuaetiaiu  of  the  ymlkul^ 
j/mU  Hoc'uiy,  vol.  is.  p.  ill).     Sue  oUo  iho  t-oati;  on  I>i»iuSES  or  ibji  I'KKnt. 
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It  is  also  not  uncommon  to  find,  when  the  iris  again  becomes 
cleurly  visible,  that  a  slight  amount  of  iritis  has  attended  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  cornea,  as  evidenced  by  a  small  adhesion  hero  and  tliero 
between  the  pupillary  margm  and  the  capsule  of  the  lens. 

Keratitis  with  Suppuration. 

In  the  simple  inflammation  of  the  cornea,  already  described,  the 
opacity,  however  dense  it  may  be,  consists  of  inflammatory  exudation 
among  the  fibres  of  the  j)art,  without  any  destruction  of  the  fibres 
themselves.  Under  certain  conditions  of  the  patient's  system,  how- 
ever, the  inflammation  may  run  a  very  acute  and  rapid  course,  and 
within  a  tew  days  terminate  in  suppiuration  or  ulceration. 

When  suj)puration  takes  place  in  the  substance  of  the  cornea,  it 
is  most  frequently  at  the  centre,  or  a  little  below  that  spot,  that  the 
pus  collects.  Its  presence  is  usually  manifested  by  a  small  yellowish 
patch  in  the  midst  of  the  general  haziness.  In  very  severe  cases  this 
yellow  patch  may  rapidly  spread,  until  the  whole  cornea  assumes  one 
uniform  creamy  tint,  entirely  hiding  every  trace  of  iris ;  the  cornea 
then  softens,  and  gives  way  at  some  party  tlie  iris  prolapses,  and  vision 
is  eventually  lost. 

Tliese  are  extreme  cases  :  a  more  ordinary  form  of  suppiu-ation  is 
that  in  which  the  pus  gradually  infiltrates  the  lower  tliird,  or  even 
the  lower  half,  of  the  cornea,  and  at  last  makes *its  way  tlu'ough  the 
posterior  ehistic  lamina,  and  then  sinks  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
anterior  chamber,  where  it  fonns  what  is  termed  hypopyon,'* 

Tlie  giving  way  of  the  posterior  elastic  lamina  of  the  cornea  is 
sometimes  speedily  followed  by  that  of  the  anterior  lamina,  and  in 
that  case  a  perforation  is  established,  through  which  a  prolapsus  of 
the  iris  takes  place.  This  perforation  of  the  cornea  is  foUowed  by 
immediate  relief  of  the  severe  pain  which  had  existed  as  long  as  the 
pus  was  pent  up  among  the  fibres  of  the  cornea,  or  in  the  anterior 
chamber.  This  j)ain  is  often  severe  to  a  degree  quite  incredible 
to  those  who  have  never  witnessed  such  cases,  assuming  the  form 
of  neuralgia,  and  wholly  preventing  sleep. 

Treatment,  In  general  surgery  we  are  so  accustomed,  when- 
ever an  abscess  fonns,  to  regard  its  evacuation  as  the  very  first 
indication  for  treatment,  that  I  may  be  expected  to  mention  a  punc- 


*  This  collection  of  pus  at  the  bottom  of  the  anterior  chamber  is  by 
some  uuthoi*8  termed  onyx;  others  use  the  latter  word, — now  almost  obso- 
lete,— to  biguiiy  an  abscess  iu  the  substance  of  the  cornea. 
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ture  for  giving  exit  to  the  pus,  as  the  most  important  stop  in  treating 
a  ease  of  8uj)puration  in  the  conica.  But  although  it  is  common 
to  8j)eak  of  abscess  in  this  part,  the  matter  is  not  contained  in  a 
distinct  cavity,  but  is  infiltrated  among  the  corneal  fibres,  so  that 
if  an  incision  be  made,  the  pus  docs  not  flow  out  Tlie  cornea, 
too,  differs  from  every  other  superficial  tissue  of  the  body,  in  being 
transparent ;  and  we  should  avoid  inflicting  any  unnecessary  wound, 
even  to  the  smallest  extent,  ujx)n  a  structure,  the  transparency  of 
which  is  essential  to  sight 

Tlie  general  tonic  plan  of  treatment  I  have  sketched  out  as 
suitable  to  cases  of  common  keratitis  will  be  applicable,  with  certain 
modifications,  to  keratitis  with  suppuration.  We  must  take  care  not 
to  reduce  tlie  patient's  vital  powers ;  for  if  we  do,  not  only  will  the 
softening  of  tlie  corneal  tissue  be  likely  to  spread,  but  if  perforation 
of  the  cornea  takes  place,  there  will  be  a  deficiency  of  reparative 
material  to  fill  up  the  breach,  and  a  large  prolapsus  iridis,  with 
consequent  distortion  or  obUteration  of  the  pupillary  opening,  will 
be  the  result. 

In  tlie  very  early  stage  of  suppuration,  when  a  small  yellowish 
patch  in  tlie  midst  of  the  hazy  cornea  is  all  tliat  is  seen  to  mark 
the  beginning  of  suppuration,  blistering  to  the  temple  sometimes 
aids  m  checking  the  formation  of  pus ;  but  when  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  cornea  has  become  infiltrated,  and  severe  neuralgia 
sets  in,  blistering  only  aggravates  tlie  pain.  Narcotics  must  then 
be  given  ;  to  children,  a  few  drops  of  tincture  of  hyoscyamus  at 
bedtime;  to  adults,  a  fuller  dose, — 5ss.  or  5j«  I^  very  severe 
cases  of  neuralgia  in  the  fitUi  nerve,  hyoscyamus  will  be  foimd  un- 
availing, and  morphia  must  be  resorted  to,  especially  if  tlie  patient 
be  accustomed  to  the  use  of  opium.  Sometimes  a  piece  of  lint, 
steeped  in  chloroform  liniment,  and  laid  upon  the  temple  and  fore- 
head, over  the  region  of  the  lacrymal  and  supraorbital  brandies  of 
the  fifth  nerve,  is  of  great  service  in  lulling  the  pain. 

If  the  infiltration  and  softening  of  the  cornea  go  on  to  perfora- 
tion, the  aqueous  humour  at  once  drains  away,  and  then  the  neur- 
algia usuaUy  ceases,  or  is  mitigated  in  a  remarkable  degree.  If 
the  pain  ceases,  so  as  to  allow  the  patient  to  obtain  sleep  without 
the  aid  of  narcotics,  they  ought,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  be  laid 
aside;  for  tliey  almost  invariably  take  away  appetite,  and  the 
patient  is  now  in  need  of  good  nourishment  to  hasten  tlie  repair 
of  the  breach  in  the  cornea. 

Bark  and  ammonia,  or  quinine,  may  be  required  at  this  stage 
of  the  disease ;  but  a  carefully  regulated  nutritious  diet,  with  a 
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moderate  amount  of  stimulants,  must  bo  the  chief  sources  of  the 
reparative  process. 

As  respects  local  treatment,  protection  from  light,  and  occa- 
sional fomentation  with  warm  water  or  poppy-decoction,  comprise 
all  that  is  necessary  during  the  earlier  stage.  When,  however,  the 
cornea  has  given  way,  the  eyelids  must  be  kept  constantly  closed, 
either  by  the  application  of  a  strip  or  two  of  plaster,  or  by  means 
of  a  light  pad  of  cotton-wool,  arranged  around  the  eyeball,  and 
kept  in  its  place  by  a  bandage.  The  eye  should  only  be  opened 
occasionally  by  the  Surgeon,  to  ascertain  the  progress  of  repair. 
In  some  cases  it  is  useful  to  abstain  from  examining  the  eye  for 
four-and-twenty  or  eight-and-forty  hours. 

When  prolapsus  iridis  has  occurred,  this  occlusion  of  the  eye  is 
esj)ccially  useful,  as,  by  keeping  the  parts  at  rest,  an  opportunity  is 
afforded  for  the  adhesion  of  the  protruded  iris  to  the  edges  of  the 
aj)ertiire  in  the  cornea.  As  soon  as  this  adhesion  has  taken  place, 
no  more  iris  can  escape,  and  the  prolapsed  portion  gradually 
shrinks,  and  flattens  down  to  the  level  of*  the  cicatrix.  When, 
from  want  of  vigour  in  the  patient,  the  adhesive  process  is  sluggish, 
it  is  sometimes  useftd  hghtly  to  touch  the  prolapsus  with  a  point  of 
niti'ate  of  silver. 

To  attempt  to  return  a  portion  of  iris  wliich  has  prolapsed 
through  a  loss  of  substance  in  the  cornea,  is  utterly  fritile ;  for  it 
will  escape  again  and  again,  so  long  as  there  exists  an  aperture  for 
it  to  escape  through. 

Disease  of  the  fifth  nerve j  caused  either  by  pressure  on  its  trunk, 
as  it  is  emerging  by  the  side  of  the  pons  Varolii,  or  by  primary 
degeneration  in  the  tissue  of  the  nerve  itself,  will  give  rise  to  a 
form  of  keratitis  with  suppuration  very  similar  to  that  described  in 
the  preceding  pages.  In  the  cases  of  disease  of  the  fifth  nerve 
which  I  have  seen,  this  aff*ection  of  the  cornea  has  not  come  on 
during  the  neuralgic  stage,  but  at  a  later  period,  when,  in  con- 
sequence of  partial  or  total  destruction  of  the  trunk  of  the  nen-e, 
there  has  been  anaesthesia  of  the  parts  supplied  by  tlie  ophthalmio 
division.  In  tlu'ee  or  four  cases  which  I  have  watched,  the  whole 
cornea  was  not  destroyed ;  but  after  perforation  had  occurred,  the 
process  of  softening  ceased,  and  reparation  so  far  took  place  tliat 
eventually  there  remained  only  an  opaque  cicatrix  in  the  cornea,  to 
which  a  portion  of  the  iris  adhered.* 


*  In  a  paper,  published  in  the  eiphteenth  vol.  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical 
Transactions^  1846,  I  drew  attention  to  the  fact,  that  ansBsthesia  bf  the 
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TjLCEBa  OF  TBE  CORNKA. 

Under  the  variona  heads  of  Pnrulmt,  Scm/uloiu,  saul  Ej^nOi^- 
matoua  Ophlluiliitui,  and  in  tlie  section  on  KemtUU,  I  hav«  men- 
tioned tlio  more  fiirniidable  kinds  of  ulceration  to  which  the  oomea 
19  liable.  Tlie  cases,  however,  arc  very  numerous  in  whit^h  corneal 
ulcers  are  developed  in  a  more  isolated  manner  than  in  any  of  ibo 
above-mentioned  diseases,  being  ujiattended  with  either  purulrnt 
discharge  from  tlie  conjunctiva,  or  general  lullamuiation  of  the 
whole  cornea. 

Persona  of  all  ages  are  liable  to  corneal  ulceration.  It  ia  cs-ien- 
tially  a  disease  of  debility,  attacking  those  whoso  general  power  hna 
been  lowered  by  some  exbauating  illness,  by  bad  or  iiisaffiuitfut 
&od,  or  some  other  depressing  agency. 

In  jjersons  of  fceble  rc|>arative  (wwer,  an  ulcer,  instead  of  heal- 
ing up  to  the  level  of  the  healthy  cornea,  sometimes  forms  a 
slightly  depressed  cicatrix.  It  is  nf  course  most  importflnt  not  to 
confound  the  two  conditions,  as  i«  often  done  by  those  unaccustomed 
to  tho  observation  of  eye-diseases.  A  recent  ulcer,  in  whi<^i  tfw 
destructive  process  la  still  going  on,  presents  a  sharply-cnt,  well- 
defincd  edge,  with  little,  if  any,  surrounding  opacity,  and  tho  ex- 
cavation itself,  aa  regards  transparency,  offers  but  little  oontrast  to 
the  sound  cornea.  An  ulcer  which  is  hcaUng  is  always  mont  or 
less  opaque  throughout,  and  there  is  a  cloudy  halo  surrounding  it ; 
and  if  the  ulcer  )»;  large,  vessels  will  be  seen  running  to  it  from 
the  edge  of  the  oomea.  A  depressed  cicatrLt,  on  ihw  tHuitmrr,  ha» 
its  edges  smoothly  roimded  off,  and  its  area  is  slightly  upaijtic; 
there  is  little,  if  any,  cloudy  halo  surroun<ling  it,  and  seldom  any 
plexus  of  vessels  going  to  it  from  the  corneal  margin.  In  soma 
oases,  however,  a  depressed  cicatrix  is  supplied  by  a  small  vessel  or 
two,  the  remains  of  the  plexus  which  once  carried  the  material 
necessary  for  tlio  healing  of  the  ulcer  which  preceded  it 

If  the  progress  of  an  ulcer  he  not  arrested,  it  may  eventoafly 
perforate  the  whole  thickness  of  the  cornea.  The  aqiieons  hnmotir 
then  escapes,  the  iris  falls  against  the  cornea,  eo  that  the  anterior 

firth  nerve  was  far  more  fiequeat  on  the  left  thtin  uii  tb«  right  sld«.  In 
1867  I  forwarded  to  the  editors  of  tlm  freiu-li  Irauslutitm  of  M*clfetul«') 
Treatite  (vol.  ii.  p.  703)  a  note  uonlaiiiiuK  all  the  lileniry  refareooet  lo  oun 
of  uiRKtheijia  of  the  fifth  nerve  u-liiuli  I  bud  cullrctod  np  to  tltottiine.  TIm 
result  of  ihe  anal  J  Bis  of  fifty-one  uasi'ii  is  ob  fullaws:  in  fivt>  pHtiraU  tb* 
fil'Ui  nerve  was  aflecled  on  bolli  eides ;  in  tliirteon  the  right  Dcrre  ftnly 
was  tiH'euteU ;  while  ihu'l^-tiircc  patients  hod  ahoisUieaia  of  Uie  Ufi  iierw.  , 
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chamber  becomes  altogether  obliterated,  a  portion  of  iris — large  or 
small,  according  to  the  size  of  the  perforation — protrudes  through 
tlie  opening,  towards  which  also  the  pupil  is  displaced.  If  the  pro- 
lapsus iridis  bo  very  large,  tlie  whole  area  of  the  pupil  may  be 
annihilated. 

In  rare  cases  the  ulceration  stops  short  at  the  posterior  elastic 
lamina  of  the  cornea,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  from 
behind,  is  thrust  forwards  as  an  almost  transparent  vesicle,  filling 
np  the  cavity  of  the  ulcer.  The  term  Iieniia  carrtece  has  been  ap- 
])lieil  to  this  protrusion.  It  would  at  once  be  distmguished  from  a 
jn-olapsus  iridis  by  the  retention  of  the  aqueous  humour,  and  the 
consequent  persistence  of  the  anterior  chamber. 

Tliere  is  one  remarkable  form  of  corneal  ulceration — wliich  I 
have  seen  only  two  or  three  times — of  a  singularly  destructive  and 
intractable  character.  In  all  of  the  cases  the  patients  were  men 
who  a])pcared  by  no  means  debilitated,  as  far  as  their  general  health 
was  concerned.  One  eye  only  wjis  attacked ;  the  ulceration  com- 
mencing at  the  edge  of  the  cornea,  rapidly  formed  a  deep  crescentic 
groove,  which  continued  to  deepen  and  extend  itself,  until  it  had 
completely  isolated  the  central  portion  of  the  cornea,  which  was  left 
standing  up  in  high  relief.  Tliis  central  portion  eventually  yielded 
to  the  uh.'crative  ])rocess,  and  sight  was  of  course  entirely  lost  It 
was  remarkable  that  in  all  the  cases  the  posterior  lamina  of  the 
cornea  either  remained  unbroken,  or  was  perforated  to  only  a  small 
extent.  Tlie  form  of  ulceration  was  very  similar  to  that  accom- 
I)anying  gonorrhoea!  ophthalmia ;  but  there  was  no  trace  of  puini- 
leiit  discharge.  There  was  very  little  pain  or  uneasiness,  and  the 
amount  of  redness  in  the  conjunctiva  and  sclerotic  was  but  trifling. 
Probably  some  change  in  the  tissue  of  the  vessels  supplying  the 
globe  was  the  cause  of  this  rapid  and  uncontrollable  ulceration. 

Treatuient,  I  have  said  that  corneal  ulcers  are  almost  always 
a  result  of  general  debilit)',  and  therefore  their  cure  is  to  bo 
sought  rather  by  improving  the  general  power  of  the  patient  than 
by  local  application.  Tlie  exception  to  this  rule  is  formed  by  those 
cases  in  which  the  ulcer  is  very  large,  and  exhibits  a  total  want  of 
action,  and  by  those  cases  terminating  in  prolapse  of  the  iris.  In 
both  of  those  instances,  the  local  use  of  tlie  solid  nitrate  of  silver  is 
often  a  very  seniceable  adjunct  to  Hho  general  treatment. 

I  have  already  (p.  697)  alluded  to  the  mischievous  effects  of 
lead  lotions,  when  applied  to  ulcers  of  the  cornea ;  and  solutions 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  if  used  for  too  long  a  time,  will  also  give  rise  to 
insoluble  deposits,  and  consequent  opacities. 
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While  every  tiling  tending  to  impnjve  the  general  health  is  to  he 
resorted  to  in  cases  of  ulceration,  the  occasional  use  of  warm  water 
to  the  eyes  is  commonly  the  Ijcst  local  appliciition.  The  eye  shoolil 
be  kept  lightly  covered;  and  if  there  be  intolerance  of  light,  or 
much  pain  in  the  eye,  complete  closure  of  the  liils  is  i]idicate<l. 
Tliis  closure  is  especially  necessarj-  when  either  the  iris  ha:^  pro- 
lapsed, or  a  hernia  ctime«e  has  taken  place. 

I  have  already  (p.  715)  said  how  useless  must  be  the  attempt 
to  push  l>ack  a  jwrtion  of  iris  protruding  through  a  corneal  ulcer. 
If  the  little  nodule  of  iris  soon  l>ecomes  coate<l  with  an  opa(jue  layer 
of  adhesive  deposit,  simple  closure  of  the  li<Ls,  and  support  of  the 
general  jxjwer  by  suitable  diet  and  tonics,  will  suffice  to  cause  the 
protruded  iris  to  become  adherent  to  die  edge  of  the  ulcer ;  after 
which,  no  further  prolapse  will  occur.  But  if  the  protruding  iris, 
instead  of  Ijecoming  coated  with  opaque  deposit,  retains  its  natural 
colour  and  fibrous  appearance,  a  touch  with  a  fine  point  of  nitrate 
of  silver  will  often  set  up  sufficient  inflammation  to  cause  adhesive 
deposit  to  take  place.  In  like  manner  the  deep  excavated  uh«er, 
wliich  sometimes  forms  in  very  anaemic  and  weakly  persons,  and 
threatens  to  perforate  the  cornea,  or  to  destroy  it  by  rapidly  spreatl- 
ing  all  aroimd  its  margin,  may  be  arrested,  and  a  healing  disposi- 
tion given  to  it,  by  lightly  passing  the  solid  nitrate  over  tlie  whole 
excavation  and  edges  of  the  ulcer. 

Opacities  of  the  Cornea. 

It  Is  of  the  utmost  importance  as  respects  both  prognosis  and 
treatment,  that  tlie  Surgeon  should  make  himself  perfectly  familiar 
with  the  varied  af)pearancc8  which  corneal  opacities  assume.  With- 
out this  knowledge,  ho  will  be  constantly  liable  to  deceive  both  him- 
self and  his  patient,  m  promising  the  removal  of  opacities  which  arc 
in  their  very  nature  permanent ;  or  in  pronouncing  incurable,  hazy 
conditions  of  the  cornea,  wliich,  if  promptly  and  skilfully  treated, 
may  be  perfectly  removed.  To  the  latter  class  belong  those  cloudy 
opacities  which  I  have  described  (p.  708)  as  overspreading  the 
coniea  in  the  slighter  forms  of  simple  keratitis.  The  short  period, 
a  few  days  or  weeks,  during  which  the  cloudiness  had  existeil,  the 
presence  of  a  vascular  zone  in  the  sclerotic,  and  some  degree  of 
irritability  of  the  eye,  would  all  point  out  the  cloudiness  of  the 
cornea  as  being  due  to  simple  inflammatory  deposit  within  its  sub- 
stance, which,  under  suitable  treatment,  may  be  so  entirely  dis- 
persed as  to  leave  the  cornea  in  all  its  original  transparency.     If, 
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on  the  other  hand,  the  same  amount  of  general  haziness  wore  known 
to  have  existed  for  a  long  time,  say  a  year  or  more, — if  there  were 
a  total  absence  of  sclerotic  redness,  and  if  the  eye  had  long  ceased 
to  bo  irritable,  the  Surgeon  would  know  that  the  opaque  condition 
of  the  cornea  was  incurable,  and  he  would  no  longer  attempt  the 
use  of  stimulating  lotions  and  ointments,  which  could  only  arouse 
&esh  irritation  and  incTcase  the  existing  mischief 

The  haziness  wliich  sometimes  remains  after  a  severe  and  obsti- 
nate attack  of  keratitis,  presents  an  appearance  not  easy  to  describe, 
but  which  the  experience  of  a  few  cases  will  readily  enable  the 
Surgeon  to  recognise  again.  There  is  a  total  absence  of  unnatural 
vascularify  about  the  eye,  but  the  whole  cornea  is  slightly  shaded 
with  a  faint  haziness,  with  intervening  spaces  of  almost  transparent 
tissue,  through  which  the  colour  and  texture  of  the  iris  and  the 
fonn  of  the  pupil  can  be  recognised,  although  not  in  their  natural 
distinctness.  The  dimness  of  sight  in  these  cases  seems  to  be  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  amount  of  opacity;  and  the  patient  can 
j>crhaps  merely  see  black  streaks  when  looking  at  a  page  of  type. 

Tlio  terms  nebula^  albugo^  and  leucoma  have  been  applied  to 
corneal  opacities,  ac<5ording  to  tlieir  different  degrees  of  density ; 
the  slighter  forms  being  distinguished  as  nebula;  albugo  and  leU" 
coma  signifying  rather  the  white  opacity  of  cicatrices.  The  edge 
of  a  nebula  is  gradually  shaded  off* into  the  surrounding  clear  tissue; 
that  of  a  cicatrix,  at  least  one  of  old  standing,  is  more  or  less 
abruptly  defined.  Where  a  prolapse  of  the  iris  has  taken  place 
through  a  corneal  ulcer,  the  leucoma  which  results  is  marked  in  the 
centre  by  a  smidl  blackish  spot 

TreatmenU  As  regards  the  prognosis  of  nebub?,  their  possible 
inijirovenient  mainly  depends  upon  the  age  of  the  patient.  In 
infancy,  it  is  quite  astonishing  to  see  how  the  rapid  interchange  of 
material,  which  is  then  gomg  on,  will  diminish  both  tlie  extent  and 
the  density  of  even  large  cicatrices.  In  an  infant  attacked  with 
purulent  ophthalmia,  a  cicatrix  may  at  first  be  so  large  as  to  occupy 
the  central  third  of  the  cornea,  and  yet,  in  after-life,  a  mere  cloudy 
speck  may  remain  opposite  the  centre  of  the  pupil.  At  a  later 
period  of  life,  nebulae,  which  form  as  tlie  cicatrices  of  superficial 
ulcers,  are  more  permanent;  but  around  the  denser  part  of  the 
speck  there  is  always  a  certain  amount  of  cloudiness,  which  slowly 
disai)j)ears.  Tlie  older  the  nebula,  the  more  sharply  defined  is 
its  margin. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  permanent  white  deposit 
which  occurs  in  corneal  ulcers,  when  lotions  containing  lead  have 


l^een  pm])loyGd.  Tho  metal  is  dqwsited  in  Uie  state  of  carbonHt^ 
and  forma  n  cfialky-wliitfi  layer  on  the  ulcerated  surface.  PniiTtiue 
nluiie  can  enable  the  Siirgoon  to  recognise  tlieso  old  lead-doposita. 
Tliey  somewhat  resemble  a  little  patch  of  whitewash,  their  margin 
being  sliai-ply  defined,  and  tlieir  sm^aee  often  presenting  minote 
eracks,  through  which  tile  tissue  of  the  cornea  appears  as  dark  lima. 
When  the  nicer  haa  been  vcrj'  su])erficia1,  and  the  metallic  depont 
lies  just  beneath  the  epithelium,  the  Surgeon  may  sometimes  t 
coed  in  scraping  away  the  deposit ;  to  do  this,  howe\-erj  reijui 
the  utmost  care  and  lightness  of  hand. 

A  very  curious  form  of  calcareous  depogU  between  the  coma 
and   its  epithehum  sometimes  takes  place  witliout  any   previm 
inflammation,     I  believe  this  kind  of  deposit  to  be  extremely  i 
for,  since  I  first  noticed  it  in  184H,"  I  hai'e  seen  only  two  olb( 
instances.      From  what  I  have  already  said  concerning  the  nat 
of  corneal  opacities,  the  reader  will  perceive  that  when  they  air  c 
old  standmg  and  unconnected  with  any  existing  inllammation,  locil 
treatment  can  avail  but  little.     Setting  aside  those  exceptional  c 
I  have  enumerated  as  removable  by  operation,  the  partial  dis 
j«arance  of  old  nebulEP  is  due  to  that  cliange  of  material  wbi<^  i 
constantly  going  on  in  tho  human  body,  and  which  is  ao  mm 
more  active  in  infancy  and  childhood  than  after  the  period  of  growl 
has  terminated.      The  lotions,  the  drops,  the  vapours,  ttie  t 
nicnts,  which  crowd  the  jinges  of  the  older  ojihtlialmic  works,  if  lu 
actually  hurtful,  as  being  likely  to  set  up  fresh  irritation,  arc  oitlM 
allogetlier  inert  or  at  best  they  sei've  to  amuse  tlie  patient  wiii! 
time  is  slowly  changing  the  opaque  tissncs. 

Injcries  of  the  Corn-ex. 
Ahrai'lon.     Tlie  epithelium  covering  the  anterior  surface  of  tl 
cornea  is  liable  to  be  torn  or  scratched  by  coming  in  contact  wi^ 
any  rough  sulratance;  or  a  little  flap  of  the  epithelium  may  be  j 
tially  detached  and  doubletl  down.     Those  who  have  not  at 
slight  oases  of  injury  to  tlie  epithelium  cannot  imagine  how  miu 
pain  they  produce,  especially  in  jiersons  of  a  sensitive  norrous  ^ 
torn.    A  clean  cut  directly  thi-ough  the  cornea  often  causes  dor  la,^^ 
pain  than  an  altrasion  of  tlie  epithelium  so  minute  as  to  be  scared 
discernible. 

*  Tills  case  was  timl  piil>lJHli<?>l  in  Uiu  A|>|>«ii<lix  to  Mr.  DownuW 
/M-riii-ft  on  tht  Analrmy  i>f  the  Eyr.  184K;  (inc!  n  Bcmnd  time  in  wy  IM 
to  the  I'raetical  Study  of  Duetuet  oft/u  Ej/t,  lUbb  ood  IB&D. 
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Within  a  short  time  after  the  epithelium  has  been  injured,  the 
sclerotic  is  often  much  injected,  and  a  profiise  flow  of  tears  follows 
every  attempt  to  separate  the  lids.  The  Surgeon  will  best  obtain 
a  view  of  the  part  by  placing  the  patient  in  a  chair  and  standing 
behind  him.  As  soon  as  the  lids  are  widely  separated,  the  pain 
almost  ceases,  and  the  Surgeon  must  then  carefiilly  explore  the 
whole  surface  of  the  cornea,  while  the  patient  moves  the  eye  in 
various  directions,  so  as  to  allow  a  bright  light  to  fall  on  each  portion 
in  succession.  A  slight  irregularity  and  rouglmcss  at  one  minute 
spot  is  often  all  that  can  be  found  to  mark  the  position  of  the 
injiu*y. 

Tlio  trmtment  of  these  abrasions  is  very  simple.  A  drop  or  two 
of  oHvc-oil  or  castor-oil  may  be  applied  to  the  abraded  surface,  and 
then  the  lids  are  to  be  kept  closed  witli  a  light  pad  of  cotton-wool, 
and  a  bandage,  for  four-and-twcnty  hours.  As  soon  as  the  epithe- 
lium is  regenerated  all  irritation  ceases,  and  the  uniform  polish  of 
the  cornea  is  restored. 

Confusion  of  tlie  cornea.  Blows  on  the  cornea  which  do  not  cut 
or  lacerate,  but  merely  bruise,  its  tissue,  vary  greatly  in  their  re- 
sults, according  to  the  violence  of  the  blow,  and  the  age  and  vigour 
of  the  patient  In  the  severer  forms  of  contusion,  softening  and 
suppuration  among  the  fibres  of  the  cornea  will  probably  occur,  and 
the  part  will  afterwards  exhibit  more  or  less  haziness.  But  in  very 
feeble  or  old  persons,  the  whole  cornea  may  become  softened  and 
infiltrated  with  pus,  and  in  such  cases  the  pain  is  often  ver}^  severe. 

At  length  the  cornea  gives  way,  the  aqueous  humour  escapes, 
and  the  pain  immediately  subsides ;  but  the  whole  or  the  greater 
part,  of  the  cornea  becomes  pulpy  and  disintegrated,  and  comes  away 
in  shreds,  and  ultimately  the  globe  shrinks,  or  else  a  staphyloma  is 
fonned.  Tlie  worst  cases  of  this  kind  occur  among  j)aupers  en- 
gaged in  stone-breaking.  During  such  work,  a  j)air  of  gauze-wire 
goggles  should  always  be  worn. 

Trratimmt.  Even  a  slight  contusion,  if  it  takes  effect  at  the  centre 
of  the  coniea,  must  be  regarded  as  a  serious  accident,  on  accoimt 
of  the  suppuration  and  conse(iuent  haziness  that  may  possibly  ensue. 
AVo  must  take  care,  therefore,  not  to  reduce  the  patient  by  bleeding 
and  mercury,  since  by  so  doing  the  vitality  of  the  cornea  is  lowered, 
and  softening  and  sui)puration  are  more  likely  to  take  j)lace.  An 
eye  which  hjis  received  a  blow  on  the  cornea  should  be  kept  closed 
and  defended  from  light,  and  poppy-fomentation  may  be  used,  if 
any  ])ain  comes  on.  If  the  case  be  seen  early,  a  blister  to  tho 
VOL.  IL  3  a 
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temple  is  aometimes  usefu]  as  a  counter- in-itant,  A  narftitio  mny 
be  required  at  bedtime ;  and  the  diet  shmild  not  be  reduced  below 
that  which  is  suited  to  the  patient's  ordinary  condition. 

Tlie  setting-ln  of  suppuration,  attended  as  it  is  witli  pain,  would 
require  an  increased  dose  of  the  narcotic ;  and  shonid  the  cnniei 
give  way,  a  tonic  treatment,  with  a  suitable  proportion  of  fltimidanta 
would  become  necessary,  to  limit  the  destruction  of  tissue,  and  aifun 
material  for  repair. 

Incised  and  punctured  u-oundg.  Although  outs  of  tho 
usually  produced  by  sharp-odged  or  pointed  bodies,  tliey  nlso  ocea- 
sioually  result  Irom  sudden  blows  inflicted  with  blunt  one« ;  and  I 
smart  stroke  with  a  stick  will  sometimes  inflict  on  the  cornea  a  co^ 
as  clean  as  if  made  with  a  knife.  Wounds  of  this  latter  desGriptioi 
however,  on  actwunt  of  the  shock  given  to  the  whole  eye,  arc  a&uall 
much  more  serious  than  those  made  with  sharp  instruinenla. 
wound  involving  one-half  of  the  corneal  margin,  sucli,  lor  instanci 
as  is  made  in  the  operation  of  extraction,  may  become  coinpletet 
united  witliin  three  or  fom-  days,  without  inflammation  oceurriiig  il 
any  otiier  tissue  of  the  eyeball,  whilst  a  much  smaller  cut  pra 
duced  by  a  blow  with  a  sti<:k  or  stone  will  bo  followed  l>y  seve 
and  long-continued  inflammation,  ending  ui  complete  disorganituitic 
of  the  globe.  Small  sharp  bodies,  such  as  iragraenta  of  metal  <i 
glass,  when  driven  with  great  force  and  rapidity  against  the  c 
frequently  produce  so  small  a  wouud,  that  a  Surgeon  iinancusto 
to  soe  such  cases  may  be  apt  to  imderrate  the  size  of  the  fMreigi 
body  which  has  inflicted  the  injury ;  the  elasticity  of  the  < 
tissue  causing  the  wound  to  contract  as  soon  as  the  foreign  bo^ 
has  passed  through.  When  a  case  of  this  kind  is  seen  immcdiald] 
afl^r  the  injury,  the  most  careftil  scrutiny,  with  all  tho  advanU 
of  a  good  light,  is  often  required  to  enable  the  Surgeon  to  det 
the  wound.  Tlie  whole  surface  of  tho  iris,  ajid  especially  the  botfc 
of  the  anterior  chamber,  should  be  most  carefully  examined,  in  on: 
to  detcat  tho  lodgment  of  the  penetrating  body ;  and  if  tlie  corn 
bo  still  transparent,  and  the  aqueous  humour  retained,  tlio  pupil  n 
be  dilated  M-ith  atropine,  and  tlie  lens  and  deeper  tissues  exploi 
with  the  ophthalmoscope.  If  any  portion  of  the  penetrating  In 
protrude  from  the  wound,  it  should  be  at  once  extracted  with  a  fi 
well-closing  forceps,  tlie  lids  being  held  apart  with  a  spring  q 
culum,  and  the  globe  steadied  by  nipping  up  a  fold  of  tho  oonha 
tiva  covering  the  sclerotic. 

When  the  wound  of  tlie  cornea  is  large,  a  portion  of  the  ira 
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frequently  forced  through  the  wound.  If  such  a  case  is  seen  within 
a  few  hours  of  the  accident,  and  before  there  has  been  time  enough 
for  the  protruded  iris  to  become  united  to  the  margins  of  the  corneal 
wound  by  adhesive  deposit,  the  portion  of  iris  may  sometimes  be 
returned  by  careful  pressure  with  a  probe  or  small  spatula.  If,  how- 
ever, adhesion  between  the  cornea  and  iris  has  already  taken  place, 
this  reduction  is  impossible;  and  the  Surgeon  must  then  content 
himself  with  maintaining  the  parts  in  perfeet  rest  by  keeping  the 
lids  closed ;  or  if  the  protruding  and  strangulated  iris  be  indisposed 
to*  shrink,  it  may  be  lightly  touched  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  tlie 
lids  again  kept  closed  for  some  hours. 

Sometimes  the  protruded  portion  of  iris  gradually  becomes  dis- 
tended with  aqueous  humour,  and  assumes  a  rounded  pouch-like 
form.  This  little  pouch  should  be  freely  punctured,  or  a  portion 
of  it  cut  off  with  curved  scissors,  and  then  the  nitrate  of  silver  and 
the  bandage  applied  as  before. 

The  advice  I  have  here  given,  as  to  returning  the  iris  protruding 
through  an  incised  woimd  of  the  cornea,  may  at  first  appear  to  be 
inconsistent  with  what  I  have  before  said,  at  page  715;  but  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  cases  consists  in  this, — that  when  an  ulcer 
has  perforated  the  cornea,  there  is  an  actual  loss  of  its  substance, 
and  if  the  iris  protruding  through  such  an  aperture  be  pushed  back, 
it  will  escape  again  and  again.  But  in  the  case  of  an  incised 
wound  there  is  no  loss  of  corneal  tissue,  merely  a  separation  of  its 
fibres;  and  if  the  protruding  iris  be  returned  into  the  anterior 
chamber,  the  elasticity  of  the  corneal  tissue  will  bring  the  edges  of 
the  wound  into  apposition,  and  keep  them  so  until  they  have  become 
united. 

Punctured  wounds  of  the  cornea  vary  much  in  their  character, 
accordingly  as  they  are  inflicted  by  means  of  pointed  bodies  of  a 
large  size,  or  by  such  small  fragments  as  remain  embedded  among 
the  fibres  of  the  part.  Wounds  of  the  former  class  frequently  in- 
volve other  parts  of  the  eye,  and  penetrate  through  the  cornea  into 
the  iris  or  the  lens.  These  complicated  injuries  cause  either  iritis 
or  cataract,  and  will  be  spoken  of  in  friture  chapters. 

The  simplest  and  by  far  the  most  common  form  of  puncture  of 
the  cornea  is  that  which  happens  when  little  fragments  of  metal 
or  grit  are  forcibly  projected  against  the  eye,  and  remain  sticking 
cither  in  the  epithelium  or  in  the  superficial  layer  of  the  cornea 
itself.  Engineers,  metal-turners,  mill-stone  dressers,  stokers,  are 
constantly  liable  to  these  injuries  ;  and  the  Surgeon  should  be  able 
at  once  to  remove  the  foreign  body  without  inflicting  in  the  attempt 
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any  fartlier  injury  on  tlie  cornea.     Standing  belund  the  pfltieni, 

who  should  be  Boated  opposite  a  window,  the  Surgeon  mtsca  the 

npper  lid  by  placing  tlio  tips  of  his  first  and  second  fingers  against 

the  edge  of  the  tarsus,  boueatb  the  cilia,  and  then  pressing  the  lid 

I  apwai'dfi  and  backwards  without  everting  it;  lie  then  with  thwe 

I  two  fingers  steadies  the  globe  by  gontlo  pressure  just  above  tlra 

I  oornea,  while  the  point  of  the  ring-finger  gently  presses  tli«  glolia 

I  at  its  inner  side.     In  the  otiier  hand  he  holds  a  little  spjituia-shapol 

I  instrument   (which  for   want   of  a  better  name    I  Iiav©  vnllnd  i 

I   *'  spud"),  the  flat  end  of  which  he  passes  under  the  foreign  hody, 

I  and  so  tilti  it  out.     The  point  of  a  cataract-needle  or  a  lanect,  (m 

I    account  of  its  fineness  and  delicacy,  is  ^ery  unsuitable  for  extncting 

[  tliese  little  bodies.     All  the  ti'eatinent  necessary  after  tiieir  rcmcival 

I  consists  in  keeping  tlie  eye  closed  for  a  day  or  ao,  n-itli  pcriujif 

I  occasional  fomentation. 

I         If  an  elongated  chip  of  uictnl  strikes  the  eye  obliquely,  it  some- 
times wetlges  itself  iiito  the  cornea  at  about  (he  middle  of  its  thick* 
I    ness,  lying  exposed  to  view,  hut  so  completely  bm-ie<i  as  to  afford 
1    no  hold  to  a  forceps.     The  Surgeon  must  then  witJi  a  cataract- 
I    kiiile  or  cutting-needle  slit  up  the  layer  of  corneal  substance  altoig. 
the  whole  length  of  the  foreign  body,  which  can  then  be  tumod  out 
without  difficiUty. 

One  of  the  injuries  most  diflicult  to  treat  is  that  inflicted  br  a 

sharp-pointed  chip  of  metal  just  long  enough  to  transfix  the  eomn, 

'     and  to  thrust  its  point  into  the   anterior  chamber,  while  the  otbcT 

extremity  is  so  much  embedded  as  to  offer  no  hold  for  u  foro«'[«. 

If  the  Surgeon  attempts  to  dig  out  such  a  chiji,  he  will  almost  <XT- 

tainiy  drive  it  farther  in,  until  at  last  it  slips  wholly  into  tlie  anterior 

chamber,  and  entangles  itself  among  the  fibres  of  the  iris. 

I  The  removal  of  tlie  foreign  body  will  call  for  all  the  operator'* 

skill  and  patience,  and  chloroform  must  be  used  if  the  patient  be 

timid  and  unsteady.     Tlie  lids  being  separated  witli  the  ^ring 

sjKM-ulum,  an  asisistaut  fixes  the  glolje  by  nipping  up  with  a  forwjis 

a  fold  of  tJie  conjunctiva  at  its  lower  part.     The  Surgeon  then,  whli 

t  a  broad  cutting-needle,  makes  an  o[K'tung  ui  the  conica  dose  to  it* 

I  outer  margin.     The  needle  should  be  slowly  witJiilrnwn,  witboct 

I   rotating  it  in  the  slighti^st  degree,  so  that  the  aqueous  humour  may, 

as  far  as  possible,  be  retained.     Then  a  small  spatula  is  to  bo  passed 

in   at  the  opening,  and  carried  quickly  and  steadily   aoroes  the 

I   aiit^'rior  chamber,  so  as  to  interpose  iR'tweeii  ihe  h-ns  and  the  in- 

'    triidingjwintof  the  foreign  boily.     Tlie  spatula  is  then  to  bu  pnMcd 

forward  againat  the  foreign  body  to  keep  it  fixed,  while,  with  a 
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cataract-knife  or  cutting-needle  held  in  the  otlicrhand,  the  Surgeon 
slightly  enlarges  the  wound  on  tlie  anterior  face  of  the  cornea. 
Still  steadying  the  i)oint  of  the  foreign  body  with  the  spatula  in  the 
ant(»rior  chamber,  he  endeavours,  with  a  very  fine  and  well-closing 
forceps,  to  grasp  the  extremity  of  the  foreign  body  and  draw  it  out 
of  the  wound. 

I  have  had  occasion  several  times  to  perform  this  operation, 
which  the  minuteness  of  the  foreign  body,  its  close  proximity  to  the 
transparent  lens,  and  the  necessity  for  limiting  the  extension  of  the 
external  wound,  combine  to  render  one  of  the  most  difficult  in  oph- 
thalmic surgery. 

A  foreign  body,  which  passes  quite  through  the  cornea,  may 
wound  the  lens  and  remain  embedded  in  its  substance,  producing  a 
traumatic  cataract ;  or  it  may  become  fixed  in  the  iris ;  or,  having 
lost  its  momentum  in  traversing  the  cornea,  it  may  fall  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  anterior  chamber.     Under  any  of  these  conditions,  if 
the  Surgeon  sees  the  case  immediately  after  the  accident,  while  the 
cornea  is  still  clear,  and  the  iris  and  anterior  chamber  are  not  yet 
obsciu-ed  by  inflammatory  effusions,  he  should  endeavour  at  once  to 
extract  the  foreign  body.     If  it  can  bo  distinctly  seen  sticking  in 
the  lens,  it  will  be  right  to  make  a  section  of  the  upper  half  of  the 
cornea,  and  remove  the  lens,  as  in  the  ordinary  operation  for  cata- 
ract.    A  chip  of  metal,  fixed  in  the  iris,  may  be  removed  with 
Asaalini's  spring  forceps,*  or  the  cannula  forceps,  introduced  through 
^  small  corneal  wound ;  and  in  the  same  manner  foreign  bodies  of 
aiiy  kind,  which  are  lying  loose  in  tlie  anterior  chamber,  may  be 
seized  and  extracted. 

The  Surgeon  must  not  be  deterred  from  attempting  to  remove 
these  foreign  bodies  by  the  stories  ho  will  find  in  many  of  the  older 
oi>litluilmic  works,  about  the  oxydation,  and  solution,  or  encysting 
of  metallic  fragments.  Tlie  lymph  which  is  thrown  out  around  a 
inc't^illic  chip  in  the  iris  does  indeed,  for  a  time,  encase  it  and  hide 
it  from  view ;  but  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  a  tedious  iritis,  which 
will  j)robably  end  in  disorganisation  of  the  eye,  or,  at  least,  produce 
obstruction  of  the  pupil  and  loss  of  sighLf 


*  This  instrument  was  invented  l)y  Assalini  for  seizing  the  iria  in  the 
operation  for  artificial  pupil ;  Ricerohe  sulle  pujnlle  artificiali,  &c.  Milano, 
IWll.  For  this  purpose  it  has  been  superseded  by  the  more  delicate  oat^ 
nula  forceps, 

t  In  a  case  I  communicated  to  tlie  Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  Scienee  (n.  s., 
70I.  vi,  p.  210,  1B48),  a  very  minute  scale  of  copper  remained  fixed  in  the 
ilia  for  eight  yean,  and,  after  causing  repeated  attacks  of  iritis,  was  at  hist 
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I         Foreign  bodies  lying  loose  in  the  anterior  chamber  are  I 

i  removed  in  a  eintilar  way  to  that  I  have  ju»t  reeommendod  in  the 

'  case  of  bodips  fixed  in  the  iris ;  the  extent  of  the  eomc^  incision 

being  of  course  proportioned  to  the  bulk  of  the  botly  to  be  ea.- 

tracted. 

This  may  perhaps  bo  the  most  convenient  place  to  notice  tht 
rare  cases  in  which  a  living  entozoon  constitutes  the  foruign  body 
the  anterior  chambL-r. 

The  Cysticercua  teles  cellulose  has  been  repeatedly  met  with  in 

I  this  situation,  as  a  rounded,  semi-transparont,  vesicular  body,  fnr- 

I  oisbed  with  a  long  rotractilo  neek,  terminating  in  a  head  tiimisbed 

I  with  suckers  and  a  circlet  of  hooks.     If  not  removed,  the  animal 

t  eventually  sets  up  inflammation  of  the  iris  and  cornea,  wliich  end* 

I   hi  total  loss  of  vision.     A  crescentic  incision  along  tl>e  edge  of  tho 

cornea  allows  of  the  escajw  of  the  animal  along  with  the  aqueotu 

humour.     Cases  have  been  reported  by  many  ophtlialmio  writers, 

among  whom   Mackenzie   has    given    the  fullest  details,    and   hai 

figm-ed  the  animal  botli  in  its  natural  condition  and  mag;nified.' 

All  the  opopations  on  the  cornea  just  described  will  be  greatly 

facilitated  by  the  use  of  the  spring  speculum,  a  forceps  to  fix  tho 

globe,  and,  in  irritable  and  timid  patients,  by  the  administration  of 

1   chloroform. 

I  The  afier-treatment  of  all  the  foregoing  cases,  in  which  an 

sion  of  tlie  coniea  may  have  been  necessary  for  the  removal  of  % 


[ 


Uirust  forwards  against  tlie  cornea  by  tlie  effused  lynipli ;  ukemtion 
set  up,  aiid  the  littk  fragment,  projecting  tlirough  ths  oorneu,  waa  scUed 
Olid  exti'acted. 

«  Mackenzie  {Practical  Trratitf,  Ice.  4th  edit.  1854)  quotes  a  rflse  of 
tioereiti  in  tlio  anterior  cluimber.  observed  by  Scliott  in   1630  ;  BDOthsr  bj" 
Logan  in  1B33;  and  relates  two  looses  of  his  own  in  1819  and  letW.    H« 
also  mentions  ei  case  reported  by  Appia.  in  which  tlie  q/atieerctu  is  m  " 
have  been  seen  williiu  the  substance  of  the  cornea.    In  all  these  tnsii 
the  Irft  eye  was  affected,  and  Mackenzie  remarhs  tlint "  the  left  hiu  Buflbred 
much  oftener  than  the  right  eye  from  the  intinision  offyitiwm.  either  tinder 
the  coujuuctiva  or  into  the  interior  of  the  orffan."     Cases  which  have  hni  11 
iKpoiled  subsequently  to  the  publication  of  MackcuKie's  work  do  not,  he 
over,  bear  out  this  Gtatement.      lu  the  Arckw  far  Ophtkulmolagie.  Ttd. 
p.  V>%,  is  a  e»ae  of  cgitiMrcat  in  the  right  gmterior  ohatnber :  nad  lu  the  eai 
journal,  vol.  iv.  p.  MS,  is  another,  also  in  the  right  eye.    When  KIockvtMie 
ivi'ole,  cytticerd  had  never  been  discovered  in  t)ie  ritrtout  <'hiunber: 
in   the  Arekiv  eighteen  ciises  hare  already  been   I'epoi'ted,  tiou'ly  ciguoDx 
>ilivided  between  the  right  and  left  eyes.     (See  a  subsequent  note  on 
tera  on  the  retina  and  iu  the  vitreous  humonr.J 
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penetrating  body,  mainly  consists  in  keeping  the  eye  perfectly  at 
rest  and  protected  from  light,  while  the  healmg  process  is  going  on. 
For  the  first  twenty-four  hours  at  least  both  eyes  should  be  covered 
with  a  light  bandage.  After  that  period  it  may  be  sufficient  to  keep 
tlio  wounded  eye  closed,  and  the  length  of  time  during  which  this 
closure  should  be  maintained  must  depend  upon  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  wound  heals,  and  the  aqueous  humour  is  resecreted,^ 
circumstances  varying  according  to  tlie  constitution  of  the  patient, 
and  the  amount  of  violence  inflicted  on  the  eye  by  the  accident  and 
the  subsequent  manipulations  of  the  Surgeon.  Patients  should 
neither  be  kept  low  nor  over-stimulated,  but  maintained  as  near  as 
possible  at  their  natural  standard  of  vigour.  Tliose  of  an  irritable 
temperament  will  often  require  a  narcotic  for  several  nights  afl«r 
these  operations ;  but  if  clilorofonn  has  been  used,  a  narcotic  should 
not  bo  given  while  the  system  is  still  undw  the  effects  of  the  inhaled 
vapour. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

diseases  of  the  sclerotic. 

Inflammation. 

{Rheumatic  Ophthalmia  of  Mackenzie ;  ScUritU ;  Sclerotitis.) 

The  sclerotic  is  inflamed  to  a  certain  extent  in  all  cases  of  kera- 
titis and  iritis,  and  exliibits  that  zone  of  red  vessels  close  around  the 
margin  of  the  cornea  which  is  so  marked  a  symi)tom  of  both  these 
diseusos.  A  more  extended  inflammation  of  the  sclerotic  not  un- 
eoninionly  forms  one  of  tlie  complications  of  catarrhal  ophthalmia. 

But  there  is  also  a  form  of  inflammation  which  is  almost  limited 
to  the  sclerotic,  the  conjunctiva  being  implicated  only  in  a  secondary 
degree,  and  this  sclerotic  mflammation  may  assume  either  the  acute 
or  the  chronic  form. 

In  the  acute  inflammation  the  whole  of  the  sclerotic  is  intensely 
injecteil,  the  part  assuming  a  peculiar  pink  tint,  quite  difl'erent 
from  the  more  vermilion  colour  of  conjunctival  inflammation.  In 
very  severe  cases  the  pink  tint  has  a  shade  of  violet,  in  consequence 
of  the  deptli  at  which  the  vessels  he  in  the  fibrous  tissue.  Intoler- 
ance of  light  and  lacrymation  are  marked  symptoms,  and  in  and 
around  the  eyeball  there  is  always  considerable  pain,  which  some- 
times assumes  the  form  of  intense  neuralgia  throughout  the  oph- 
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thalmic  division  of  the  fifth  nen-e,  extending  even  into  the  «cC'D'1 
and  third  division?. 

Tlie  attack  is  attended  with  general  constitutional  derangeni«-ni : 
the  ton/rue  is  coated,  the  appetite  bad,  and  the  nrine  often  de[»f«t? 
large  quantities  of  lithates. 

Tr^ttmfTit.  Tlie  bowels  must  be  first  thoroughly  cleared,  and 
then  narcotics  given,  in  doses  profiortioned  to  the  eeveritr  of  the 
neuralgia,  and  the  former  habits  of  the  patient.  Half  a  drachm,  or 
a  drachm,  of  tincture  of  hvoscvamus  mav  be  sufficient  in  sc»me 
cases,  while  in  others  full  doses  of  morphia  will  be  requisite  to 
insure  sl»*ep.  In  some  patients  quinine,  in  others  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, is  of  great  senice ;  to  those  in  whom  the  rheumatic  diatht-sis 
IS  more  marked,  colchicum  given  in  combination  with  an  alkali  will 
be  far  more  beneficial.  The  patient's  aj>petite  is  usuaUr  so  bad  that 
it  ref[uire8  management  to  induce  him  to  take  sufficient  nourish- 
ment. Beef-tea,  bread -and-milk,  and  various  modifications  of  fari- 
naceous food,  are  often  more  readilv  taken  than  solid  meat.  Suirar 
should  be  avoided,  and  bci-r,  2^  containing  sugar;  drj-  wine  or 
diluted  spirit  being  substituted,  and  of  course*  only  given  in  quan- 
tities demanded  by  the  condition  and  previous  habits  of  the  patient. 
Local  depletion  by  means  of  leeches  seldom  produces  more  than 
temporarj'  benefit,  and  blisters  only  aggravate  the  neuralgia. 
Steaming  the  eyes  over  hot  water  is  usually  soothing,  and  pri^ 
ferablc  to  fomentation,  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  irritabilitv 
of  the  surface  of  the  ej-e.  Tlie  most  eflectual  local  application  is 
chloroform,  diluted  with  olive-oil  according  to  the  susceptibility  of 
the  skin,  and  applied  on  lint  to  the  temple  and  forehead  The  pa- 
tient's room  should  be  moderately  shaded  from  light,  and  the  eyes 
still  farther  protected,  if  necessar\',  by  a  suitable  eye-shade,  or 
tinted  Sf)ectacles  ;  but  complete  darkening  of  the  room  is  unneces- 
sarj',  and  it  has  the  great  disadvantage  of  rendering  the  examination 
of  the  eyes  by  the  Sm-geon  intensely  painful  during  the  abrupt 
transition  from  darkness  to  light 

Chrofiiir,  vtjlammation  of  the  sclerotic  occurs  frequently,  but  by 
no  means  exclusively,  in  rheumatic  subjects.  Instead  of  involving 
the  whole  extent  of  the  sclerotic  at  once,  it  commonly  appears  as  a 
limited  patch  of  redness,  close  to  the  cornea,  after  a  time  fading 
away,  and  then  reappearing  on  some  other  portion  of  the  white  of 
the  eye,  but  always  keeping  close  to  the  corneal  margin. 

When  this  chronic  infianmiation  of  the  sclerotic  has  gone  on  for 
a  long  time,  it  has  a  tendency  to  involve  either  the  cornea  or  tlie 
iris.     In  the  latter  case  the  iritis  is  so  insidious,  and  so  slightly 
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marked,  as  frequently  to  be  overlooked ;  and  it  is  not  until  after 
the  sclerotic  redness  has  ^rholly  disappeared  that  some  dimness  of 
vision  induces  the  Siu'geon  to  make  a  careful  examination  of  the 
pupil ;  when  he  will  probably  detect  some  small  adhesions  between 
the  iris  and  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  or  a  filmy  opacity  of  the  latter, 
dotted  with  minute  patches  of  pigment. 

It  appears  to  be  this  form  of  obstinate  sclerotic  inflammation 
which  Wilde*  has  described  as  "  inflammation  of  the  ciliary  body." 
No  evidence,  however,  exists  that  this  structure  is  specially  tho 
seat  of  inflammation. 

Treatment  Clironic  inflammation  of  the  sclerotic  is  a  very 
tedious  affection,  and  one  tliat  is  extremely  liable  to  recur,  if  the 
patients  are  exposed  to  cold  and  damp,  or  fall  into  that  dyspeptic 
condition  which  induces  chronic  rheumatism.  Strict  attention  to 
diet,  avoidance  of  sugar,  and  substances  which  form  sugar  in  the 
system,  a  dry  and  temperate  climate,  will  be  the  best  means  to 
prevent  the  sclerotic  inflammation  from  becoming  periodical  in  its 
retiu-n.  Quinine  is  commonly  the  most  effectual  remedy,  and 
blisters  to  the  temples  are  oflen  valuable  adjuncts.  But  if  the 
patches  of  redness  shift  about  from  one  side  to  the  other,  fading 
away  at  one  part,  only  to  reappear  at  an  opposite  point  of  the 
globe,  a  vigilant  watch  should  be  kept  upon  the  iris,  lest  it  should 
be  attacked  with  inflammation.  If  the  pupil  becomes  sluggish  and 
slightly  iiTegular,  a  careful  examination  with  concentrated  light 
will  probably  reveal  a  very  slight,  barely  perceptible,  deposit  of 
lymph  fringing  the  pupillar}'  margin.  The  sight  will  at  the  same 
time  bo  more  or  loss  cloudy.  Li  such  a  case  mercury  must  be 
carefully  given  to  check  the  iritis.  Two  grains  of  calomel  with 
half  a  grain  of  opium  may  be  given  at  bedtime ;  or,  if  the  iritis 
bo  more  acute,  and  tho  deposit  of  fibrin  more  considerable,  the 
calomel  and  opium  may  be  given  for  a  few  days,  night  and  morning; 
and  as  soon  as  the  deposit  begins  to  be  absorbed,  the  dose  may  be 
restricted  to  two  grains  a  day,  or  even  that  quantity  may  be  given 
on  alternate  days.  In  delicate  subjects  a  single  grain  taken  every 
night  may  be  sufficient  fi*om  the  first.  The  mouth  must  never  be 
made  at  all  tender,  and  the  depressing  influence  of  the  mercury 
may  bo  counteracted  by  a  daily  dose  of  bark,  and  a  moderately 
nutritious  diet  Tlie  bark  should  be  continued  in  small  doses  for 
some  weeks  after  tlie  mercury  lias  been  left  off. 


*  Medical  Times  and  Gazette^  n.s.  vol.  ix.  p.  515, 1854. 
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Injubies  of  the  Sclerotic. 


Clean  nuts  of  the  sclerotic,  luflicted  with  sharp  bodies  of  ^■ariolIa 
kiniU,  trnjucntly  involve  the  subjacent  structures,  the  choroid  ami 
retina.  It'  the  latter  be  extensively  divided,  a  great^^r  or  less  quan- 
tity of  the  vitreous  humour  is  almost  sore  to  be  lost.  The  laxity  of 
the  conjunutiva,  however,  often  serves  to  limit  the  escape,  as  tli6' 
tenacious  fluid  becomes  entangled  among  the  meshes  of  the  aiib* 
conjunctival  areolar  tissue. 

The  prognosis  of  wounds  of  the  sclerotic  depends  upoii  their  ei- 
tent,  the  amount  of  vitreous  humour  which  has  been  lost,  and,  aUnft' 
all,  upon  tho  fact  whether  or  not  tho  foreign  body  inflicting  th» 
wound  lias  penetrated  into  tlie  interior  of  the  globe.  Tlie  wounl 
made  by  the  entrance  of  a  grain  of  shot  is  usually  very  smalt,  a 
the  elasticity  of  the  sulerutie  causes  its  fibres,  after  being;  scparatoi 
by  the  shot,  instantly  to  close  up  again,  as  soon  as  it  has  [ 
through  thorn.  When  quite  reecnt,  a  shot-wound  in  the  sclcrDttO  i 
hidden  by  a  little  patch  of  blood  extravasated  beneath  the  « 
junctiva.  The  entrance  of  a  grain  of  shot,  or  a  fragment  of  metal 
tlirough  the  sclerotic  into  the  vitreous  chamber  is  almost  certjun  t 
set  up  a  slow  inflammation  of  the  whole  globe,  ending  in  Iom  a 
sight  and  atrophy  of  the  organ. 

Simple  punctures  and  small  cuts  tlirough  tho  sclerotic,  mtat 
tended  with  the  retention  of  any  foreign  body,  commonly  unite  *"0] 
well,  provided  tlie  eye  bo  kept  in  perfect  rest,  and  tJie  repAradva 
process  be  not  interfered  witli,  and  checked  Ijy  injudicious  applic 
tions,  or  by  general  depletion  and  weakening  of  the  patient's  systeoL 
)t  Boems  almost  superfluous  to  insist  upon  the  necessity  for  ah* 
lute  repose  for  the  wounded  organ ;  and  jft  it  is  wonderful  lo  «  ^^ 
how  tho  good  sense  of  the  Surgeon,  who  would  treat  a  fractured 
limb  on  the  principle  I  have  just  mentioned,  seems  to  desert  liim  ■ 
soon  as  a  wounded  eye  comes  under  his  care. 

Rupture  of  the  sclrrofic  lellk  duplaet^nenl  of  the  l^trn.  A  tOJ 
remarkable  injury  sometimes  happens  to  the  sclerotic,  cotM 
ft  laceration  extending  com]>Ictelv  through  its  substance,  witllin  > 
lino  or  two  of  the  corneal  margin,  while  the  conjunctiva  ranaini 
unbroken,  and  the  dislocatcfi  lens,  slipping  out  through  the  tout  B 
the  sclerotic,  becomes  firmly  wedged  beneath  the  conjunctiva. 

This  rupture  of  the  sclerotic  always  takes  place  on  thesjdfla 
the  eye  opposite  to  that  which  has  received  a  severe  blow  with  * 
binnt  body ;    the  fibres,  K'ing  suddenly  put  on   the  stretch,  { 
way  at  the  point  where  they  arc  tho  most  bent     Hcuco  h  k 
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tho  seat  of  rupture  is  almost  always  either  the  upper  or  the  inner 
part  of  the  globe,  tlie  lower  and  the  outer  portions  being  compara- 
tively exposed  to  violence,  while  the  prominence  of  the  eyebrow 
above,  and  of  the  nose  internally,  defends  the  upper  and  the  inner 
portions. 

Rupture  of  the  sclerotic,  with  sub-conjunctival  dislocation  of  the 
lens,  IS  alw^ays  attended  with  some  injury  to  the  iris.  Either  that 
portion  adjacent  to  the  sclerotic  wound  is  drawn  into  it,  the  pupil 
remaining  large,  and  displaced  towards  the  margin  of  the  cornea, 
or  else  the  shock  causes  the  cihary  attachment  of  the  iris  to  give  way 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

It  sometimes  even  happens  that  the  whole  ciliary  attachment 
gives  way,  and  the  entire  iris  is  driven  completely  out  of  the  globe, 
tlirough  the  rent  in  the  sclerotic,  along  with  the  aqueous  humour, 
lens,  and  a  portion  of  the  vitreous  body.  Tliis  large  escape  of  the 
contents  of  tlie  globe  only  takes  place,  I  believe,  when  the  conjunc- 
tiva is  also  ruptured.* 

When  a  recent  case  of  ruptured  globe  is  seen  soon  after  the  in- 
fliction of  the  injur}',  the  parts  are  so  obscured  by  blood  that  it  is 
often  impossible  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  tlie  damage  the  globe 
has  sustained.  Detachment  of  the  iris  from  its  ciliary  connexion  is 
always  attended  with  bleeding,  which  may  completely  hide  every 
thing  behind  the  cornea.  The  lens,  too,  if  dislocated  beneath  tho 
conjunctiva,  is  often  enveloped  in  blood,  so  that  its  form  cannot  be 
precisely  defined.  Until  the  blood  behind  the  cornea  has  been  ab- 
sorbed, it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  whetlicr  the  retina  has  retained 
its  fimction ;  so  that  in  every  case  tho  prognosis  will  be  extremely 
doubtfiil. 

Treatment  If  the  detached  iris  is  hanging  out  of  the  wound, 
through  a  rent  in  the  conjunctiva,  it  should  be  snipped  oflFwith  scis- 
sors ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  lens,  if  lying  between  the  mibroken  con- 
junctiva and  the  sclerotic,  may  bo  so  obscured  by  effused  blood  as  to 
be  with  difficulty  recognised,  it  will  be  well  to  wait  a  few  days  until 
tho  blood  has  become  absorbed,  and  then  the  division  of  tlie  conjunc- 
tiva covering  the  displaced  lens  will  allow  of  its  easy  removal. 

Absolute  rest  of  the  eye  is  the  one  important  point  in  the  treat- 
ment of  all  cases  of  ruptured  globe.  For  the  first  few  days,  both 
eyes  should  be  kept  closed,  by  means  of  strips  of  plaster  or  a  light 


*  See  two  cases  iu  which  the  lens  and  iris  were  driven  out  of  the  eye 
through  the  ruptured  sclerotic,  published  in  my  Practical  Guith,  &c.,  2d 
edition,  pp.  ;3J)8-0.  Also  a  case  of  sub-conjunctival  dislocation  of  both  lenses 
in  the  same  pei-son,  p.  113,  note. 
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bandage.  Aftenvards,  it  will  suffice  to  close  the  injured  eye  only ; 
but  Uiis  closure  should  be  uninterruptedly  maintained  for  a  week  or 
ten  days. 

Tlie  patient  should  not  be  kept  on  low  diet,  nor  depleted  in  any 
way ;  least  of  all  should  ho  be  brought  under  the  action  of  mcrcun-, 
as  is  too  often  done.  Such  treatment  can  only  have  the  effect  uf 
lowering  his  reparative  power,  and  so  retarding  the  proocss  of  cure. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

diseases  of  the  iris. 
Congenital  Defects. 

(Irideremia ;  Colohoma;  Misplaced  pujnl ;  Persistence  of  memhrana  pupillarig) 

Congenital  absence  of  iris  {iridereniid)  always  attracts  the  notice 
of  those  about  the  infant  by  the  peculiar  reddish  glow  which  is  re- 
flected from  the  retina.  Tlie  child  seems  to  shrink  from  strong 
light,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  unsteadiness  of  the  globes.  When 
carefully  examined  in  a  favourable  light,  the  whole  space  behind 
tlie  cornea  presents  one  uniform  red  or  orange  tint,  while  tlie  edge 
of  the  lens  is  marked  out  by  a  ring  of  golden  light. 

Although  die  term  iridereniia  would  imply  a  total  absence  of 
iris,  a  slight  rudiment  of  it  is  often  found,  forming  a  very  narrow 
segment  of  a  circle  skirting  some  portion  of  the  edge  of  the  oomea. 

Considering  the  number  of  infants  affected  with  iruierenua 
brought  for  an  opinion  to  oiu*  public  eye-hospitals,  it  is  singular 
that  an  adult  with  this  defect  is  hardly  ever  met  with.  I  can  only 
remember  to  have  seen  one  such  case,  a  report  of  which  will  be 
found  at  p.  400  of  my  Guule  to  tlie  Study  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye^ 
2d  edition. 

Coloboma,  This  congenital  malformation  is  the  result  of  an 
arrest  of  development,  whereby  tlie  coalescence  of  the  two  halves  of 
the  iris  is  prevented;  the  pupil,  therefore,  presents  an  elongated 
form,  extending  down  to  the  lower  edge  of  tlie  cornea. 

Hannover  describes  a  median  fissure  of  the  lower  portion  of  the 
choroid  as  accompanying  Coloboma  iridis.  The  iris  and  choroid 
being  formed  in  the  embryo  from  one  vascular  membrane  cun'ed 
upon  itself,  an  arrest  of  development  would  cause  in  both  structures 
the  same  kind  of  defect  along  the  median  plane  of  the  eyebalL 
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Coldboma  iridis^  however,  is  not  always  placed  exactly  on  the 
median  plane  of  the  eye,  but  sometimes  a  little  to  the  inner  or  outer 
side  of  it  It  usually  coexists  in  both  eyes,  although  not  always  in 
the  same  degree.  Sometimes,  instead  of  the  pupil  being  prolonged 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  cornea,  an  abortive  attempt,  as  it  were, 
to  form  a  coloboma  is  evidenced  by  a  puckered  groove  in  the  iris, 
extending  downwards  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  pupil.  The  actual 
size  of  the  pupillary  aperture  in  coloboma  is  not  always  quite  so 
gi'oat  as,  on  a  superficial  inspection,  it  appears  to  be ;  for  the  ex- 
treme eflge  of  the  apertiu^e,  when  minutely  examined,  will  some- 
times be  found  to  be  finnged  witli  blackish-brown  pigment;  and 
this  produces  the  effect  of  a  larger  area  than  really  exists. 

An  old  prolapse  of  the  iris  through  an  ulcer,  situated  at  the 
lower  edgfj  of  the  cornea,  by  drawing  the  pupil  directly  downwards, 
may  j)roduce  an  appearance  a  good  deal  like  a  coloboma  iridis.  The 
white  cicatrix,  however,  in  the  former  case,  would  always  enable 
the  careful  Surgeon  to  recognise  the  true  character  of  the  defor- 
mity. 

Another  abnormal  condition  of  the  pupils  consists  in  their  being 
placed  near  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  instead  of  opposite  to  its 
centre.  Mal-position  of  the  lens  appears  frequently  to  accompany 
this  eccentric  i>osition  of  the  pupils.* 

Persistt^nce  of  the  foetal  mendyrana  piipUlaris  has  been  described 
as  sometimes  occurring,  and  causing  an  obstruction  in  the  pupil 
which  might  be  mistaken  for  cxjngenital  cataract.  I  have  never 
mot  with  a  case  of  this  kind ;  but  I  cannot  believe  that  any  prac- 
tised observer  could  mistake  such  a  membrane  for  an  opacity  of  the 
l<»ns ;  for  the  meinbrana  pupillaris  is  attached,  not  to  the  very  mar- 
gin of  the  pupil,  but  to  the  anterior  face  of  the  iris  at  a  little  dis- 
tiince  Ix^yond  the  margin.  I  liave  occasionally  seen  what  I  have 
supposed  to  be  slight  vestiges  of  the  pupillary  membrane,  in  the 
form  of  one  or  two  little  spurs  or  tags,  projecting  from  that  part  of 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris  where  the  membrane  was  originally 
attached. 

In  ihe  Albino  the  iris  partakes  of  the  general  want  of  coloured 
pii^ment  which  characterises  the  hair  and  skin.  The  layer  of  opaque 
j^igment,  termed  uvea^  is  altogether  wanting,  and  the  structure  of 
the  iris  presents  a  singular  appearance,  as  if  loosened  by  macera- 


*  Figures  of  unusually  extensive  coloboma  iridis,  and  of  congenital  mal- 
position of  the  pupils,  will  be  found  in  tlie  OjththtUmic  Hospital  ReporU  for 
lHo«  (i)lato  iv.  figs.  2  and  3). 
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tion.  TVTiitish  fibres  aro  intermixed  with  others  of  a  lilac  colonr, 
and  tlirougli  tlie  whole  attenuated  iris  the  light  reflected  from  tlie 
fundus  of  the  eye  transmits  a  reddish  glow. 

Albinism  is  frequently  attended  with  defective  vision,  and  al- 
ways with  great  intolerance  of  light  In  some  cases,  however,  sight 
is  very  good,  and  extreme  sensibility  to  light  is  the  only  tiling  com- 
plained of. 

Inflammation  of  the  Iris  ;  Iritis. 

Before  entering  upon  this  ver}-  important  subject,  it  will  be 
desirable  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  apjK'aranccs  which  the  iris 
presents  in  a  healthy  state ;  for  it  is  subject  to  many  variations  as 
to  colour  and  mobility,  which,  if  not  rightly  understood,  may  lead 
to  serious  errors  of  diagnosis;  mere  congenital  ixxjuliarities,  or 
changes  incident  to  age,  being  mistaken  for  signs  of  disease. 

Tlie  iris  presents  every  sliade  of  bluish-gray  and  brown  among 
the  fair  and  the  light-brown  races  of  mankind ;  whilst  among  the 
negro  races  it  is  uniformly  found  of  a  dark  brown,  approachin<y  to 
black.  A  particoloured  iris  is  not  very  rare ;  a  fourth,  a  third,  or 
even  half  of  its  surface  being  brown,  and  the  rest  bluish-grav;  or 
one  iris  may  l)e  wholly  brown,  and  the  other  as  entirely  grav,  each 
eye  l)eing  perfectly  normal  in  respect  of  sight.  Light -brown  irides 
are  often  mai'ked  with  two  or  three  isolated  tufts  of  dark  pigment, 
and  these  spots  are  frequently  causes  of  alarm  to  those  who  are  the 
subjects  of  tliem. 

A  very  slight  tremulous  vibration  of  the  whole  iris  attends  every 
movement  of  the  eyeball  in  some  persons,  who  nevertheless  enjov 
good  sight;  but  this  tremulousness  must  be  regarded  as  morbid, 
whenever  it  exists  to  any  great  extent  It  is  quite  independent  of 
the  movements  of  the  pupil,  and  is  best  seen  when  that  aperture  is 
contracted,  as  a  larger  extent  of  iris  is  then  open  to  observation. 
As  a  decidedly  morbid  apixjarance,  tremulousness  of  the  iris  is 
familiar  to  us  after  those  cases  of  extraction  of  cataract,  wliero 
much  vitreous  humour  has  been  lost,  or  after  needle-oj>erations, 
where  that  humour  has  been  rudely  stirred  up  and  disintegrated. 

Tlie  pupil  is  not  placed  precisely  in  the  centre  of  the  iris,  but 
a  little  nearer  to  the  median  plane  of  the  body ;  so  that  the  iris  is 
rather  narrower  between  the  inner  edge  of  the  pupil  and  inner 
margin  of  the  cornea  tlian  on  tlie  outer  side  of  the  pupil. 

Any  considerable  deviation  of  the  pupil  from  a  circular  form 
may  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  disease ;  but  the  pupil  may  exhibit, 
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especially  in  elderly  persons,  a  slight  irregularity  of  outline,  with- 
out any  disease  having  existed  in  the  iris. 

The  mobility  of  the  iris  becomes  less  as  age  advances ;  and,  in 
old  people,  we  often  find  a  small  and  almost  fixed  pupil,  the  sight 
remaining  excellent.  In  examining  the  mobility  of  the  pupils,  each 
one  should  be  tested  separately,  the  otlier  eye  being  closed;  for 
such  is  the  sympathy  between  the  two  organs,  that  when,  in  con- 
sequence of  disease  in  the  nervous  apparatus,  an  eye  has  become 
quite  insensible  to  light,  its  pupil,  otherwise  motionless,  will  con- 
ti'act  whenever  light  is  admitted  to  the  sound  eye. 

Tlic  earliest  mention  of  iritis  occurs  in  a  treatise  by  Schmidt, 
describing  the  inflammatory  changes  consequent  upon  cataract- 
operations  as  performed  in  his  day.* 

It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  importance  of  inflammation  of 
the  iris ;  for  when  we  consider  that  the  visual  function  of  the  eye 
ceases,  if  the  small  aperture  of  the  pupil  becomes  closed,  we  at 
once  appreciate  the  consequences  of  inflammatory  efiusion  into  its 
area. 

Tlie  attention  wliich  has  been  bestowed  upon  iritis  by  ophthalmic 
writers  has  led  many  of  them  to  indulge  in  minute  and  tedious  sub- 
divisions of  the  disease,  and  to  distinguish  them  by  complicated 
terms,  which  only  sen-e  to  embarrass  and  confuse  the  practitioner. 
The  extent  to  which  this  evil  has  spread  can  be  fully  appreciated 
by  those  only  who  are  familiar  with  Gcnnan  medical  literature,  f 

This  passion  for  subtle  refinements  and  nomenclature  has  be<>n 
comparatively  rare  with  English  writers ;  and  those  whose  prac- 
tical experience  has  been  tlie  most  extensive  have  made  use  of  the 
simplest  classification. 

Lawrence  divides  iritis  into  acute  and  chronic^  and  limits  its 
constitutional  modifications  to  four :  the  syphilitic^  the  gouty ^  the 
rheumatic^  and  the  scrofulous.  Tyrrell  adopts  this  arrangement  in 
his  jyractical  work. 

There  are  certain  signs  common  to  all  cases  of  iritis,  under 
what(?ver  constitutional  modifications  it  may  be  developed ;  such 
are,  a  well-marked  sclerotic  zone;  diminished  mobility  of  the  pupil, 
with  more  or  less  change  in  its  form  ;  a  loss  of  the  peculiar  fibrous 
appearance  of  the  iris ;  and  a  change  in  its  colour. 

Other  signs  mark  the  peculiar  constitutional  influence  which 

*  Uelter  Nachstaur  und  Iritis  nach  Staaroperationen,  1801. 

f  For  rciiiurkable  instances  of  this  mania  for  subdivisions  and  uncouth 
names,  see  the  work  of  Von  Amnion,  De  Irititle,  183(5;  nnd  that  of  Kau, 
iJie  Krankluiien  und  BildungHfelder  der  BegenfjOfjenhaut,  1844. 
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liaa  given  rise  to  inflammatory  action  in  the  part      These  wi 

noticed  miiliT  the  proper  heacla. 

Traumatic  Iritis. 

Incised  wounds  of  tlie  iris  are  not  the  injuries  which  catuv  tl» 
greatest  amount  of  inflammation  in  its  tissue.  On  tiiv  cutitrurr, 
clean  cuts,  even  if  very  extensive,  produce  but  httle  inflammatory 
reaction ;  wliilo  bruisiuj;,  or  eontinucd  pressure  of  the  pwt,  Mirh 
as  occurs  in  certain  displacements  of  tho  lens,  invariahly  gives  tiaa 
to  inflammation  and  adhesive  deposits. 

Tlie  wounds  which  are  sometimes  accidentally  inflicted  on  tlw 
iria  during  the  operation  for  extracting  a  cataract,  or  tho9<;  wfaioh' 
are  iiiti'iitionally  made,  to  form  an  artificial  pupil,  are  rardy  fol- 
lowed by  iritis ;  and  when,  after  a  few  days,  the  eye  is  examinn!,' 
more  or  less  blood  may  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  anterior 
chamber,  but  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  iris  will  present  almost  itA 
ordinary  aspect. 

The  lodgment  of  a  foreign  brxly,  however,  even  of  the  BmaDest 
size,  always  sots  up  iritis,  which  does  not  permanently  ooasu  until 
the  foreign  body  has  been  removed.  As  foreign  bodies,  beforV 
rcaebing  the  iris,  must  have  passed  through  the  cornea,  I  Inira 
thought  it  best  to  ti'eat  of  them  in  Cliapter  IL,  under  the  eeo 
"Injuries  of  tlie  Cornea." 

A  singular  accident  which  sometimes  befals  the  iris  may  En 
mentioned  in  this  place,  although  it  is  really  attended  with  rnj 
little  iritis,  namely,  detachment  of  the  iris  trom  the  ciliary  ligi 
munt.  The  organic  connexion  between  these  two  stnicturea  is  e 
slight  tliat  a  smart  blow  with  a  stick  or  a  whip,  tlie  rebound  of  * 
twig,  or  the  shock  of  a  spent  shot,  is  sufficient  to  sever  them  froitt 
each  other ;  the  extent  of  the  separation  varying  in  everj-  puMibl* 
degree,  from  a  line,  or  less,  to  the  complete  detachment  of  tf 
whole  iris  from  its  eiliarj'  connexion, 

A  very  slight  separation  may  idmost  escape  notice.  It  af^xars 
as  a  small,  black,  elongated  spot,  close  to  the  extreme  edga  uf  ll 
cornea.  In  pro[K)rtion  to  the  extent  of  the  separation  will  be  tl 
amount  of  deformity  of  the  jmpil ;  and  when  half  of  the  oiretimfiir- 
ence  of  the  irb  has  been  detached,  the  pupil  will  prohubly  tall  to-' 
gether  and  be  wholly  eftiicod. " 


«  The  appearances  presonteil  by  aepnralion  of  ihe  iris  fi-oni  its  ciliuf 
attitehraciit  may  he  seen  in  must  oflhc  illiistmlcil  ophlbfilmicdiirks.     !  ~~'- 
»n3Uni;e   MiivheiirM  a  TreiitUe.  ilh   editiou.  J).  8Ufl;   Cooper  on  H'Mui 
iHJuru*  of  the  £fe,  IttOU.  pp.  170.  173,  171. 
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In  all  extensive  eases  of  detachment,  there  is  bleeding  into  the 
anterior  chamber ;  sometimes  to  such  an  amount  as  at  first  to  con- 
ceal the  injury  from  view. 

Unfortunately  the  Surgeon  can  do  very  little  in  these  cases.  To 
replace  the  detached  iris  is  utterly  impossible,  and  vision  must 
incvitsihly  remain  greatly  impaired ;  but  at  least  he  can  abstain 
from  attempting  to  hasten  the  absorption  of  the  efFiised  blood  by 
administering  mercury.  It  may  seem  unnecessary  to  caution  any 
one  against  such  practice,  but,  in  fact,  the  dogma  that  "  mercury 
induces  absorption,"  is  so  firmly  fixed  in  some  minds,  that  in- 
stances are  constantly  occurring  of  patients  being  actually  salivated 
as  a  means  of  promoting  the  absorption  of  blood  which  is  filling  the 
anterior  chamber  afler  rupture  of  the  iris.  The  rational  mode  of 
treatment  is  to  defend  the  eye  from  strong  light,  and  to  keep  the 
general  vigour  of  the  patient  up  to  a  healthy  point,  and  tlien  nature 
will  in  due  time  completely  absorb  the  blood,  without  any  aid  from 
drugs. 

I  have  observed  how  readily  the  iris  inflames  when  subjected  to 
long-continued  pressure.  The  most  striking  examples  of  this  are 
seen,  when,  in  consequence  of  a  blow  upon  the  eye,  the  lens  has 
been  loosened  from  its  connexions,  and  partially  dislocated  into  the 
pupil.  The  traumatic  iritis  is  still  more  severe,  if  there  be,  at  the 
same  time,  an  incised  wound  of  the  cornea.  In  that  case,  the 
aciucous  humour  drains  away,  and,  in  consequence,  the  iris  becomes 
compressed  between  the  cornea  and  the  displaced  lens. 

Inflammation  of  the  iris  soon  sets  in ;  vessels  become  visible  in 
its  tissue,  and  lymph  is  effused  into  the  pupil,  into  which  the  lens 
is  bulging.  The  cornea  becomes  hazy,  and  is  traversed  by  vessels. 
The  sclerotic  and  conjunctiva  are  deeply  injected,  and  there  is 
abundant  secretion  of  tears.  If  the  case  be  lefl  to  itself,  or  injudi- 
ciously treated,  the  pupil  becomes  eventually  closed  with  efltused 
lynij)]! ;  or  else  the  cornea  soflens  and  gives  way.  Meantime  the 
deep  tissues  become  disorganised,  and,  after  proti'acted  suffering, 
the  j)atient  finds  the  eye  utterly  useless. 

The  only  way  to  anticipate  all  this  mischief  is  to  remove  the 
displaced  lens,  which  is  acting  like  a  foreign  body.  To  do  this 
re<]uires  much  tact  and  care,  and,  in  making  the  requisite  opening 
in  the  cornea,  the  Surgeon  must  endeavour  to  avoid  isolating  any 
considerable  portion  of  corneal  substance  between  his  incision  and 
the  wound  already  existing  in  the  cornea,  lest  the  isolated  portion 
should  slough  from  inteiTupted  nutritive  supply.  Sometimes  the 
wound  in  the  cornea  is  so  placed  that  the  Surgeon,  by  enlarging  it, 

VOL.  11.  3  B 
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can  make  an  opening  sufEf  icnt  for  his  purpose.  But  if  the  wound 
he  in  tlie  centre  of  tlie  oomea,  it  ia  uauaUy  desirable  to  malte  tlia 
incision  in  a  new  portion,  and  as  near  tlie  margin  as  possible.  If 
tlie  substance  of  the  lens  has  been  much  broken  by  the  original 
injury,  the  greater  part  of  it  will  probably  escape  when  pressiire  ia 
applied ;  but  if  the  lens  be  almost  entire,  it  must  be  broken  up  aft 
much  as  possible  before  any  attempt  at  pressure  is  mode.  Tlie  use 
of  tlie  seoop  will  greatly  facilitate  the  removal  of  the  diaiutegralej 
lens,  tlie  pulpy  substance  escaping  along  the  groove. 

The  success  of  suck  au  operation  will  depend  upon  its  being  p 
formed  soon  oRcr  the  aecident,  while  the  oomea  is  still  dear,  and 
before  iritis  and  effusion  of  Ij-mph  have  set  in.  If  performed  at  i 
later  period,  there  will  be  greater  risk  of  vitreous  liuniour  being 
lost  In  all  cases  the  success  of  the  operation,  as  regards  i-celnraliu 
of  sight,  must  be  very  doubtfiil ;  and  if  performed  at  a  latti  period^ 
relief  of  pain,  and  prevention  of  complete  disorganisation  of  t 
globe,  will  probably  be  the  best  result  that  can  bo  ho[)ed  for. 

The  treatment,  after  sncli  an  operation  as  I  have  Just  noticed] 
■will  be  similar  to  tliat  after  an  ordinar)-  case  of  extraction  of  i 
cataract.     Closure  of  both  eyes  for  four  or  five  days  will  be  n 
sary,  and  the  reparative  powers  of  the  patient  most  uot  be  d 
by  privation  of  due  nourishment. 

The  Surgeon  must  not  deceive  himself  witJi  the  lielief  that  11 
those  cases  of  wound  of  cornea,  with  displaced  lens,  the  ailmin! 
tion  of  mercury  can  a^ert  destructive  inflammation.  Tlie  efScaq 
of  mercury  in  controlling  the  eifusion  of  lymph  in  non-traontalia 
iritis,  arises  from  the  fact  of  there  being,  in  that  case,  no  fbreij^fl 
body,  which  a  displaced  lens  really  is,  pressing  against  and  i: 
ing  the  iris.  Traumatie  iritis,  set  up  by  a  displaced  lens,  is  wholi 
beyond  the  powers  ofmercuiy,  and  its  administration  can  only  d 
harm,  by  lowering  the  patient's  reparative  power,  and  bo  unfil 
him  to  recover  from  the  operation,  sliould  removal  of  the  lens  I 
ultimately  resorted  to. 

Rheumatic  Ibitiei. 

Khemnatic  inflammation  of  the  iris  assumes  either  on  ae»U  a 
ehnmte  character.  In  the  former  case,  the  attack  can  aanaDy 
traced  to  exgiosure  to  cold  wind  or  damp,  when  tlie  body  has  be 
e-xhausted  by  fiitigue  or  greatly  overheated. 

According  to  the  ner^'ous  susceptibility  of  the  patient,  tho  ooi 
of  an  attack  of  rheumatic  iritis  will  be  attended  either  by  dull  |n 
in  and  around  the  eyeball,  or  by  acute  neuralgia  throogbont  1 
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first  division  of  the  fifth  nerve,  extending  even  to  the  second  and 
third  divisions. 

When  the  attaxsk  is  severe,  there  is  usually  a  good  deal  of 
intolerance  of  light,  and  lacrymation.  The  vascular  zone  is  not 
well  marked,  on  account  of  its  being  lost  in  the  general  injection  of 
the  whole  sclerotic,  which  assumes  the  purplish  tint  I  have  described 
as  characterising  sclerotic  inflammation. 

Rheumatic  iritis  is  almost  always  attended  with  some  slight 
haziness  of  the  cornea,  and  in  this  respect  it  differs  remarkably 
from  the  syphilitic  form,  which,  even  in  the  most  severe  cases,  often 
leaves  the  cornea  perfectly  clear.  Tlie  morbid  changes  in  the  iris 
itself  are  sometimes  so  slightly  marked  as  to  escape  an  unpractised 
or  a  careless  observer;  so  that  it  is  not  until  the  inflammation  has 
subsided,  and  the  cornea  has  become  quite  clear,  that  the  still- 
existing  impairment  of  sight  causes  a  more  careftil  scrutiny  of  the 
pupil  to  be  made,  and  then  (too  late)  inflammatory  exudation  into 
its  area,  and  adhesion  of  its  margin,  are  found  to  have  taken  place. 

In  the  more  acute  form  of  rheumatic  inflanmiation,  the  veins  of 
the  iris  may  be  traced  on  various  parts  of  ita  surface,  as  delicate 
rod  hues,  diverging  from  the  edge  of  the  pupil  to  the  periphery  of 
the  iris.  I  need  hardly  say  that  these  fine  vessels  cannot  be  traced 
if  there  exists  any  considerable  haziness  of  the  cornea. 

The  pupil  is  contracted,  more  or  less  irregular,  and  as  the  in- 
flammation goes  on,  this  irregularity  becomes  more  marked,  in 
consequence  of  effusion  of  Ijrmph*  taking  place  between  the  edge 
of  the  pupil  and  the  capsule  of  the  lens.  The  insidious  manner  in 
which  this  fibrinous  effusion  occurs  affords  a  marked  contrast  to 
the  rapidity  with  which  large  masses  of  yellow  or  reddish-yellow 
lymph  show  themselves  on  the  edge  of  the  pupil  in  syphilitic  iritis. 

I  have  already  noticed  the  neuralgia  throughout  the  region 
supplied  by  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  fiflh  nerve,  which  attends 
an  acute  attack  of  rheumatic  iritis.  There  is  also  very  frequently 
considerable  fel»'ile  disturbance,  the  urine  being  loaded  with  lithates. 

*  In  describing  iritis,  I  shall  frequently  have  occasion  to  speak  of  that 
exudation  from  its  vessels  which  constitutes  the  most  serious  feature  of  the 
disease,  by  forming  adhesions  between  the  pupillary  margin  and  the  cap- 
sule of  the  lens,  or  wholly  blocking  up  the  area  of  the  pupil  with  opaque 
membrane.  Whether  this  exudatum  becomes  itself  converted  into  fibrous 
tissue,  or  whether  it  only  influences  the  cells  of  the  tissue  among  which  it 
is  effused,  and  causes  new  cells  to  be  developed  from  those  already  exist- 
ing, is  a  physiological  question  which  can  hardly  be  decided.  I  have  used 
the  term  **  lymph"  to  describe  tliis  exudatum,  because  the  word  is  familiar 
to  all  my  readers,  and  is  sanctioned  by  long  usage. 
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The  majority  of  cases  do  not  preHent  such  acute  symptom?  a* 
those  just  desci'ibed,  but  pursue  a  more  chronic  course.  TIio  [nj«.- 
tion  of  the  aclerotic  being  less  general,  the  vascular  zone  unnmJ 
the  cornea  is  better  marked ;  there  is  little,  if  any,  intolerance  at 
light  or  lacrjTnation,  and  instead  of  severe  neiuiJgia  in  the  tifth 
ne^^'o,  there  is  only  a  dull  aching  pain  in  and  around  the  eyeball. 

But,  whether  the  u-itis  be  acute  or  chronic,  there  is  still  tin 
same  danger  of^fFusion  of  lymph  into  the  ai'ca  of  the  pupil,  and 
this  danger  is,  bs  I  have  said,  all  the  greater  on  account  of  tlie 
gradual  aud  insidious  maimer  in  wliieti  tlie  effusion  tokos  placa 
To  check  this  is  the  main  object  to  bo  kept  in  view. 

Treatment.  If  the  early  stage  of  acute  rheumatic  iritis  be  ■ 
tended  with  severe  neuralgia,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  the  treatmei 
will  be  much  the  saiue  as  tliat  which  I  have  dcscrilied  in  Ch>i]» 
ter  III.,  as  suitable  to  acute  inflammation  of  tlie  sclerotic  In  s 
patients  iodide  of  potassium,  in  others  eolchicum,  will  be  of  moa 
service ;  while  some  cases,  eharactorised  by  visible  enlar^nieut  K 
tlie  veins  of  the  iris,  yield  to  turpentine.  I  haie  usually-  given  t' 
Cliian  turpentine  in  substance,  as  pills,  four  grains  three  times  I 
day.  Tlie  condition  of  the  pupil  must  be  carefully  scrutinised  fi 
day  to  day  4  and  if  it  be  found  irregular  and  angular,  or  if  an] 
brownish  tags  appear  to  he  forming  at  its  edge,  mereor^'  must  si 
once  he  given.  Two  grains  of  calomel,  with  a  tliird  or  half  a  groin 
of  opium,  may  be  taken  night  and  morning ;  and  should  ai^ 
tenderness  of  the  gums  begin,  the  quantity  ought  at  oncv  to  Iw 
dimlnislied ;  for  if  salivation  bo  allowed  to  occur,  the  neuralgia  ii 
almost  certain  to  return,  and  tho  mercury,  which  in  Hmall  dcMI 
was  so  beneficial,  begins  at  once  to  exert  ite  depressing  iiiHuencfL 
In  di?lieate  subjects  it  is  often  very  useful  to  give  a  dose  of  barkf- 
Battley's  liquor  cinchonsB  or  quinine, — in  the  middle  of  Uie  dayj 
even  during  the  time  the  mercury  is  being  taken. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  lay  down  precise  rules  about  dieL 
should  not  be  low, — that  is  to  eay,  innutritious, — but  light  ■ 
easily  digestible ;  soup,  bread-and-railk,  farinaceous  food  of  vorions 
kinds,  with  or  without  a  proportion  of  meat,  accoi-ding  tn  the  pa- 
tient's digestive  powers  and  jirevious  habits.  Stimulants  should  bl 
given  only  in  such  quantities  as  may  be  neeessni^  to  anstam  tli^ 
circulating  forces.  Feeble  and  dcpressible  persons  m£.y  reqairo  i 
certain  amount  of  dry  wine,  or  diluted  spirit,  while  thuse  addidi  * 
to  habitual  indulgence  may  only  eliminate  the  rlieuniatic  ] 
winch  they  have  stored  up  in  Uicir  blood,  by  abstinoaoe  frtnn  tl 
alcohol  and  sugar  they  have  so  long  abused. 
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Occasional  Bteaming  of  the  eye  over  hot  water  is  the  most 
soothing  local  application,  and  whore  neuralgia  is  present,  is  pre* 
forablo  to  fomentation  by  means  of  wetted  compresses. 

Leeches  to  the  temples  may  occasionally  be  found  useful  at  the 
onset  of  an  acute  attack ;  but  where  neuralgia  exists  they  commonly 
do  harm,  and  they  should  nev^  be  applied  to  feeble  and  depressible 
subjects,  or  those  liable  to  erysipelas.  Blisters  also  have  the  dis- 
advantage of  exasperating  neuralgia.  They  are,  however,  very 
serviceable  in  the  chronic  form  wliich  often  succeeds  the  acute 
attack,  and  they  certainly  aid  in  removing  that  haziness  of  the 
cornea,  which,  if  not  promptly  dispersed,  is  apt  to  become  permanent. 

Syphilitic  Irftis. 

Inflammation  of  the-  iris  originating  in  syphilis  is  very  frequently 
associated  with  other  forms  of  secondarj'  or  tertiary  disease,  espe- 
cially with  eruptions  on  the  skin.  It  is  by  far  the  most  marked 
kind  of  iritis,  and  is  characterised  by  a  tendency  to  rapid  and 
abundant  inflammatory  exudation  on  the  iris,  especially  about  the 
edge  of  the  pupil,  in  which  situation  yellow,  reddish-yellow,  or 
nearly  red  nodules  sometimes  attain  to  such  a  size  as  almost  to 
close  up  the  pupillary  area.* 

Tlie  cornea  is  either  clear,  or  marked  throughout  its  lower  half 
by  very  minute  dots,  of  a  pale  buff  tint  These  dots  are  as  small 
as  if  pricked  in  with  the  point  of  a  pin,  and  are  so  closely  set 
together  as  to  suggest  to  a  superficial  observer  the  idea  of  a  faint 
cloudy  haze.  It  often  happens,  however,  that  even  these  minute 
dots  arc  wholly  absent,  and  the  cornea,  during  an  acute  attack  of 
iritis,  remains  perfectly  transparent 

Tlierc  is  always  a  vascular  zone  in  the  sclerotic,  but  not  that 
generally  diffused  redness  of  the  eyeball  so  frequently  present  in 
rheumatic  iritis.  Neither,  as  a  rule,  is  there  intolerance  of  light^ 
which  is  one  of  the  most  marked  symptoms  of  the  rheumatic  form. 

Irides  which  have  naturally  a  bluish  tint,  when  attacked  with 
sj^hilitic  inflammation,  appear  more  or  less  green.  This  is  caused 
by  the  presence  of  yellow  albumen  in  the  aqueous  humour,  the 
admixture  of  tlie  yellow  and  blue  forming,  of  course,  a  green  tint 
This  fact  may  bo  demonstrated  in  some  of  those  old  cases  in  which 
chronic  iritis  has  attacked  an  eye  again  and  again,  until  sight  has 


*  In  SicheVs  Iconographie  (pi.  xiii.  fig.  6)  is  a  good  representation  of  «r 
mass  of  lymph,  reddened  with  Teasels,  at  the  edge  of  the  pupiL 
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been  lost,  nearly  all  the  tissues  having  undergone  a  morbid  chanf^ 
If  in  such  a  case  tlio  coniea  be  careftilly  punctured  witli  a  broad 
needle,  and  the  fluid  of  tlie  anterior  chamber  caught  ia  a  epoodf 
the  application  of  heat  will  at  once  show  the  presence  of  idbunieD; 
and  if  the  iris  have  been  originally  bluish,  that  colour  vrUl  bf 
restored  as  soon  as  the  last  drop  of  the  yellow  floid  liaa  dmued 
away  from  the  anterior  cihombcr. 

When  a  patient  has  sypliilitic  iritis  for  the  first  time,  it  may 
attaclc  both  eyes  together,  or  may  bo  limited  to  one  eye.  ^Hira 
relapses  occur,  tlie  inflammation  usually  affects  the  right  nod  leA 
eye  alternately ;  and  these  attacks  may  come  on  without  tlie  paUent 
liaviug  contracted  any  fi-esh  primaiy  disease. 

Sj-philitic  iritis  is  so  much  modified  by  the  condition  of  Ui^ 
patient,  that  tlio  Surgeon  must  lake  care  not  to  form  to  himself  anf, 
ai'bitrary  idea  of  the  appearances,  or  exjiect  to  find  in  erery  t 
the  Btrongly-markod  and  nnmistakable  proofs  aifordwl  by  larjjl 
nodules  of  exudation  around  the  pupil.  In  fact,  iritis  may  exist  U 
such  an  extent  as  to  produce  serious  and  ]>crmanent  obstmc-tion  b 
tho  pujiil,  without  any  development  of  these  nodules.  In  bob 
cases,  the  lymph  is  uniformly  distributed  around  the  margin  of  ti 
papil,  which  then  assumes  a  tliiekened  ring-like  apjiearaiice,  il 
rest  of  the  iris  exhibiting  Uttle,  if  any,  deviation  &om  its  hualtt^ 
aspect  The  loss  of  its  mobility,  however,  is  always  well  marked 
even  in  ttto  slighter  cases ;  and,  indeed,  the  sluggishness  or  I 
immubtlity  of  tho  pupil,  when  exposed  to  light,  is  one  of  the  n 
valuable  diagnostic  signs  of  iritis  in  its  early  stage.' 

Occasionally  the  nodules  of  lymph,  instead  of  appearing  on  tli* 
edge  of  dio  pupil,  are  situated  on  the  greater  circle  of  the  iris,  iB 
the  reentering  angle  formed  between  it  and  the  cornea.  Sodk 
tfaaes  are  comparatively  rare. 

In  every  case  of  iritis  the  Surgeon  should  most  carefully  « 
amine  the  area  of  the  pupil,  to  dctcnnine  whetlier  it  be  or  he  nol 
overepread  with  lymph.  This  sometimes  exists  merely  tts  m  v#«y 
thin  tilm,  which  may  escape  detection,  unless  light  be  eoncentratnl 
upon  it  by  means  of  a  lens  of  short  focus.  Such  a  film,  hawnrar, 
if  not  speedily  removed  by  proper  treatment,  will  rapidly  becoma 
thickened  by  fresh  deposits,  and,  growing  more  and  more  opaqtia. 


*  I  cannot  poiut  out  tny  rcHlly  good  represoutation  of  iritis  in  Its  MiHf 
Blage.  Indcetl,  it  is  hardly  possible  for  on  orlisL  to  conrvy  b  tnio  boUoq  uf 
the  dclioute  ohanges  ia  foi-m  aod  colour  which  characterise  tli«  ilisea 
that  period. 
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month  hj  month^  will  eventually  form  a  serious  obstacle  to  the 
transmission  of  light. 

The  so-called  "  closure  of  the  pupil,"  justly  regarded  as  the 
most  serious  termination  of  unchecked  iritis,  is  caused  partly  by 
the  nodules  of  lymph  which  are  thrown  out  upon  the  margin  of  the 
pupil,  and  unite  it  to  the  capsule  of  tlie  lens  {synechia  posteriorly 
and  partly  by  fluid  exudation  of  the  same  inflammatory  kind, 
wliich  overspreads  that  portion  of  the  capsule  corresponding  to  the 
pupillary  area.  This  exuded  fluid,  as  it  solidifies,  forms  organised 
connexions  with  the  nodular  deposits  on  tlie  edge  of  the  pupil,  and 
eventually,  by  its  contraction,  draws  the  margin  of  the  pupil  to- 
gether, and  permanently  blocks  up  its  greatly  diminished  space 
with  a  tough,  firm,  and  opaque  membrane.* 

Treatment  From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
leading  principle  in  the  treatment  of  sj'philitic  iritis  consists  in 
procuring  as  quickly  as  possible  the  absorption  of  tlie  lymph 
which  has  been  eftused  in  and  around  the  pupil.  To  effect  this, 
the  most  powerful  agent  is  mercury.  But  when  we  consider  the 
variety  of  constitution  in  patients  attacked  with  syphilitic  iritis, 
the  impaired  state  of  general  health  they  firequently  exliibit,  in 
consequence  of  venereal  taint,  and  the  period  at  wliich  the  iritis 
sometimes  occurs, — namely,  while  they  are  only  just  recovering 
from  the  debilitating  effects  of  salivation, — it  is  evident  that,  in  a 
treatise  like  the  present,  little  more  can  be  done  than  to  indicate  the 
outlines  of  treatment,  and  that  the  judgment  and  tact  of  the  Sur- 
geon must  be  brought  to  the  careful  study  of  each  individual  case. 

When  a  recent  case  of  syphilitic  iritis  comes  before  us  in  a 
patient  of  good  general  power,  we  may  at  once  order  two  grains 
of  calomel,  with  a  third  or  half  a  grain  of  opium,  to  be  taken 
night  and  morning ;  first  clearing  the  bowels,  if  necessary,  by  a 
rapidly  acting  aperient.  In  private  practice,  where  our  patients 
are  not  necessarily  exposed  to  the  weather,  the  calomel  may  be 
given  more  frequently,  but  in  smaller  doses ;  a  grain,  for  instance, 
every  four  hours,  combined  with  just  enough  opium  to  prevent 
purging. 

The  effect  of  the  mercury  must  be  judged  of  by  the  state  of  the 
eye,  not  by  the  soreness  of  the  gums.  Indeed,  I  look  upon  sore- 
ness of  the  mouth  as  a  condition  to  be  always  avoided,  if  possible ; 


*  This  form  of  obstruction  is  sometimps  called  "  spurious  cataract;**  but 
the  term  is  manifestly  improper,  as  the  word  'cataract*  should  be  strictly 
limited  to  opacity  of  the  lens  itselfl 
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never  to  be  willingly  prodnccd,  as  is  so  often  llie  c»se.  As  ■0011^. 
tliert'fore,  as  tho  gums  begin  to  be  at  all  aifected,  tlm  cakiroel  is 
be  given  less  freijuently ;  the  absorption  of  tlie  lyinpli  in  iho  puf-il 
bdng  the  t«st  of  the  mercury  having  been  effectuaL  Tite  t»t>- 
grain  i>ill8  may  be  taken  once  instead  of  twice  a  day ;  thu  gnat 
every  four  honre  changed  to  the  same  quanti^  every  twelve  bnun, 
and  then  taken  at  twice  tliat  interval  of  time. 

A  patient  sometimes  comei^  betiirc  ua  with  recent  iritis,  whiHl 
has  come  on  while  ho  was  actually  under  tie  inflaeni-e  of  memoT, 
given  for  venereal  disease.  A\  hat  are  we  to  do  in  such  a 
Perhaps  we  shall  find  that  the  patient,  while  taking  the  mercunTr 
has  bt.t'n  kept  on  very  low  diet,  deprived  of  all  animal  food, 
restricted  to  "  slops."  In  that  case,  the  mere  ehange  to  a  beder 
diet, — animal  food  and  other  nutriment  being  ^ven,  with  n  mode- 
rate quantity  of  the  stimulant  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed,- 
will  often  eifect  a  surprising  change,  and  stop  the  further  effiisina 
oflymph;  while  iodidi.' of  pot^isaium,  with  bark,  or,  if  the  patient 
be  extremely  depressed  by  the  mercury,  even  quinine  alone,  will  at 
once  cause  absorption  of  tho  Ij-mph  to  begin. 

Or  a  directly  opposite  state  of  things  may  exist  Tlic  pstient 
may  Iiavo  sought  relief  from  tlie  depressing  effects  of  too  much 
mercury'  by  uidulging  in  stimulants,  and  in  this  way  may  Itavii 
induced  an  irritable  condition  of  the  circulation,  quite  incnmpatibl* 
with  a  due  interchange  of  material  in  the  system.  RvstriotioD  d 
stimulants  witliin  duo  bounds  will  be  as  essential  in  this 
their  use  had  been  in  tho  case  of  the  itl-nourLshed  and 
patient 

K  a  patient  has  been  attacked  with  syphilitic  iritis  while 
the  dopressing  influence  of  too  much  mercury,  given  for  general 
Byphilis,  and  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  sus]>end  tlie  tuu  «f 
the  mercury  until  tonics  and  a  change  of  diet  should  have  imprond 
his  general  health,  we  shall  of^en  Bnd,  that  by  resuming  tlie  Bier* 
cury  in  email  doses,  while  at  tlie  same  time  we  continuo  the  Uaaca, 
the  iritis  will  yield,  although  it  may  have  resisted  the  largtt  doi 
which  bad  been  given  under  circumstances  of  over-stimulatkui 
deficient  uatrition. 

Twpentine  was  recommended  by  Carmicliaol,  as  a  substitata  for 
mercury,  in  those  coses  to  whieh  I  have  alluded  as  unsuitable  fbr 
the  adnihitstration  of  the  latter,  on  Hcoount  of  general  debility.  I 
have,  however,  foimd  more  benefit  from  the  use  of  iodido  of  pota»- 
Biitm,  or  evon  of  very  small  doaos  of  mercury,  combined  with 
&nd  improved  diet,  as  ahove  described.     I  have  sometitnes 
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turpentine  of  service  in  cases  of  rheumatic  iritis,  characterised  by 
liypera3mia  of  tlie  iris  and  sclerotic,  but  unattended  witli  much 
difc*iK>sition  to  effusion  of  l}Tnph. 

Syj)liilitic  ileitis  has  often  a  tendency  to  become  c/iro7itc ;  each 
relapse  being  characterised  by  a  slight  sclerotic  zone,  a  yellow- 
ness of  the  a([ueous  fluid,  giving  a  greenisli  tint  to  blue  irides ; 
general  dimness  of  sight,  and  a  slight  filmy  deposit  in  the  area  of 
the  pupil.  Tliis  chronic  form  is  chiefly  found  in  patients  who  are 
the  subjects  of  tertiary  syphilis,  and  a  carefully  regulated  course  of 
iron  often  affords  the  best  means  of  treatment 

In  describing  iritis,  I  have  hitlierto  spoken  only  of  those  changes 
w^hich  are  visible  under  ordinary  observation ;  but  the  ophthahno- 
scope  has  demonstrated  to  us,  what  we  formerly  could  only  guess 
at,  namely,  tliat  in  so-called  iritis  tlie  retina  is  often  more  seriously 
afftjcted  than  even  the  iris  itself. 

To  attempt  to  examine  the  retina  during  an  acute  attack  of 
iritis,  would  be  not  only  useless,  but  injurious ;  for  the  lymph 
dej)ositcd  in  the  pupil,  and  perhaps  in  the  vitreous  humour  also, 
would  prevent  any  clear  view  of  the  parts  behind ;  while  the  glare 
of  light  would  be  almost  certain  to  increase  the  ahready  existing 
hyjxjrii?mia  of  the  organ.  We  often,  however,  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  the  retina  afler  all  inflammation  has  passed 
away,  leaving  the  cornea,  lens,  and  vitreous  humour  transparent. 
AVe  can  then  fully  aj)preciate  the  close  connexion  between  syphi- 
litic inflammation  of  the  iris  and  of  the  retina,  and  understand  why 
it  is,  that  in  cases  of  so-called  "  iritis,"  the  dimness  of  vision  is 
often  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  changes  in  and  about  the  iris. 

One  of  the  sequelae  of  iritis  (I  use  the  word  '  iritis'  in  its  more 
extended  sense),  is  a  cloudy  condition  of  the  vitreous  humour,  in 
which  filaments  and  shreAs,  varj'ing  in  shape  and  size,  float  freely 
in  every  direction.  Tliese  bodies,  although  really  whitish,  of  course 
appear  black,  or  nearly  so,  when  seen  against  the  illuminated  retina. 
They  appear  to  be  inflammatory  deposits,  intermixed  in  some  in- 
stances with  broken-up  hyaloid  membrane. 

The  retina  presents  still  more  varied  marks  of  syphilitic  inflam- 
mation. The  optic  nerve  apj)ears  greatly  enlarged,  irregular  in  its 
outline,  and  of  a  homogeneous  whitish  texture.  It  is  probable 
that  in  such  cases  we  do  not  see  the  real  tissue  of  the  optic  nerve, 
but  only  a  layer  of  lymph  overlying  it  Tlie  vessels  emerging 
from  tlie  ner\'e  are  small  and  shrunken.  Large,  irregular,  white 
patches  are  scattered  over  the  retina,  in  some  cases  involving  the 
greater  part  of  ita  surface.      These  appear  to  bo  portions  of  tha 
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nen- 0118  coat  infiltratod  with  lymph,  and  no  longer  permeated  hy 
vessels.  Patches  and  dots  of  black  pigment  are  frequently  seen 
scattered  over  and  among  these  opaque  portions  of  the  retina. 

Hence,  it  ap])ears  that  syphilitic  inflammation,  when  it  attacks 
the  eye,  may  exhibit  its  chief  phenomena  in  the  iris,  involving  the 
retina  only  to  a  very  slight  extent;  or  both  structures  may  be 
equally  attected ;  or  lastly,  the  retina  may  suffer  in  such  a  degree 
as  almost  to  become  useless,  while  the  iris  shows  little,  if  any,  sign 
of  inflammation,  and  the  patient  is  hardly  aware  of  the  eye  being 
the  subject  of  disease,  until  vision  is  found  to  be  almost  lost. 

SyrniLiTic  Iritis  in  Infants. 

Iritis  is  one  of  the  rarest  forms  in  which  hereditary  syphilis 
manifests  itself  during  infancy.  The  careful  researches  of  Mr. 
Hutcliinson,*  however,  have  shown  that  it  is  not  quite  so  rare  as 
has  been  supposed ;  and  it  probably  oflen  escai>es  notice  on  account, 
as  he  observes,  of  the  very  small  amount  of  local  symptoms  wliich 
it  causes,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  infants  usually  keep  their  eves 
shut  Witliin  the  last  ten  years  I  have  seen  but  five  or  six  eases 
of  syphilitic  iritis  in  infants,  among  the  many  thousands  of  pa- 
tients whom  I  have  treated  at  the  Moorfields  Hospital.  Some  of 
these  infants  presented  the  stunted  and  unhealthy  aspect  which 
usually  accompanies  inherited  syphilis ;  but  two,  whose  cases  I  have 
elsewhere  reported  in  full,t  were  well-grown  children. 

One  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  iritis  in  infants  is  the 
very  slight  development  of  a  sclerotic  zone,  tliat  unfailing  sign  of 
iritis  in  the  adult  Indeed,  in  some  of  the  cases  I  have  seen, 
sclerotic  redness  could  hardly  be  said  to  exist. 

The  infant  at  the  ago  of  from  two  to  ten  months  is  attacked 
with  copper-coloured  eruption ;  |)erhaps  also  with  mucous  tubercles 
about  the  genitals,  aphtha?  in  the  mouth,  and  "  snuffles."  The  eye- 
lashes fall  oft*,  and  sometimes  the  nails  also  are  partially  detached. 
In  some  cases  the  skin  presents  a  pecuUar  dusky  tint,  and  is 
WTinkled  and  scurfy. 

The  lymph  does  not  assume  the  form  of  solid  tubercular  masses 


*  The  result  of  Mr.  Hutchinsoirs  observations  is  given  in  the  Ist  vol. 
of  the  Ophthalmic  HoipiUd  Reports,  1858.  This  essay,  On  the  different  forms 
of  Infamfnation  of  the  Eye  consequent  on  inherited  Syphilis,  affords,  as  fai*  as 
I  know,  the  best  account  of  the  subject  which  hivs  yet  appeared. 

+  A  Guide  to  the  Practical  Study  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  2d  edition,  1859, 
p.  L49. 
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on  the  edge  of  the  pupil,  as  in  the  adult,  but  either  fills  the  area  of 
the  pupil,  as  a  pale  yellow  semifluid  mass,  or  sinks  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  anterior  cliamber,  like  ordinary  hypopyon.  In  one  of 
the  cases  I  saw,  the  lower  half  of  the  iris  waa  completely  hidden  by 
a  nodular  mass  of  lymph,  of  a  pale  buff  tint,  which  came  into  con- 
tact with  tlie  cornea,  and  completely  filled  the  anterior  chamber  as 
high  up  as  the  middle  of  the  pupiL*  In  another  case,  the  effused 
lymph, — for  such  it  seemed  to  be, — was  scattered  all  over  the  lower 
half  of  the  iris  in  the  form  of  little,  grayish-white,  semi- transparent 
granules,  like  grains  of  coarse  sand.  The  pupil  was  fringed  with 
the  same  kind  of  deposit 

TreatmetU,  Before  speaking  of  any  special  medicines  for  in- 
fants affected  with  sjrphilitic  iritis,  I  would  remark  on  the  absoluto 
necessity  for  their  being  suckled,  and  not  brought  up  by  hand.  The 
milk  of  a  healthy  wet-nurse  would  of  course  be  infinitely  preferable 
to  that  of  an  infected  mother ;  but  in  the  lower  classes  of  society, 
among  whom  this  disease  is  almost  exclusively  met  with,  the  services 
of  a  wet-nurse  can  hardly  be  obtained. 

Mercury  should  at  once  be  given,  either  in  the  form  of  hydr.  c 
cretu  or  calomel.  The  former  of  these  substances  is  so  uncertain 
in  its  cliemical  composition,  that,  unless  its  genuineness  can  be  ascer- 
tained, calomel  is  to  be  preferred.  Two  grains  of  hydr.  c  creta,  or 
from  a  quarter  of  a  grain  to  half  a  grain  of  calomel,  may  be  given 
night  and  morning. 

Tlie  effect  of  the  medicine  must  be  carefully  watched  from  day 

to  day,  and  as  soon  as  the  lymph  begins  to  disappear  from  the  eye, 

and  the  cutaneous  eruption  to  fade,  the  dose  may  be  gradually 

diminislied ;  but  it  will  often  be  necessarv  for  the  mercurial  treat- 

•        .  .  .         *' 

mcnt   to   be   continued,  in  a  modified  form,   for   several  weeks. 

Weakly  infants  will  be  much  benefited  by  taking  five  minims  of 

Battlev's  litjuor  cinchonae  twice  a-day  in  a  little  milk.     Provided 

the  child  sucks  and  digests  well,  the  mercury  does  unmixed  good, 

and,  by  coimtcracting  the  venereal  poison,  not  only  frees  tlie  skin 

from  the  specific  eruption,  but  imparts  to  it  a  healthy  hue,  instead 

of  the  |)cculiar  dusky  colour  wliich  was  originally  so  evident. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  subject  without  noticing  the  extraordinary 

treatment  inculcated  by  Walker  in  his  Oculiafa  Vade-Mecum^  a  work 

which,  from  its  recent  date  (1843),  may  still  influence  practice. 

He  advises  leeches  to  the  lids,  as  being  ^^  usefrd  in  most  cases,  in 


*  Guide  to  the  Practical  Study  of  Diteoies  of  the  Eye,  2d  edition,  1859, 
p.  149,  fig.  a. 
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such  numbers  as  ai'e  Buit.ible  to  the  ago  and  constitution  of  thft 
cliild;"  and  says,  that  "purgatives,  and  in  some  instances  eves 
nauscants,  should  bo  fi-eely  administered."  His  dose  of  calomel  few 
an  infant  seven  months  old  was  two  grains  twice  a-day,  during  &\t 
weeks,  and  then  once  a-day  for  two  months  longer ;  and  at  the  e 
of  that  time  tlie  dose  was  resumed  night  and  morning.  The  fia^ 
report  of  the  case  states,  tliat  "  no  alteration  in  the  eye  was  obscrvnl 
after  this  time,  the  pupil  remaining  permanently  contracted,  a 
the  capsule  opaque,"  Nothing  could  more  completely  dcmoostrati 
tlie  inutility  of  tlieae  monstrouB  doses  of  mercui^'  than  this  result. 

How  any  number  of  leeches  can  be  "  suilahle  to  th6  ago  and 
constitution"  of  an  infant  only  a  few  months  old,  and  infected  with 
the  poison  of  syphilis,  I  cannot  conceive ;  nor  is  the  abstraction  a 
blood  from  the  skin  of  the  eyelids  likely  to  exert  much  influonc«>  a 
a  fitruoture  like  the  iris,  which  derives  its  supply  of  blood  from  I 
source  so  deeply  seated  as  the  ophthalmic  artery. 

To  "  nauseate"  a  weakly  child,  and  thus  to  impair  ita  power  «i 
taking  food  at  such  a  critical  time,  seems  equally  irrational  wilh  ll 
rest  of  the  treatment. 


Scrofulous  Iritis. 

Most  of  the  patients  in  whom  I  have  ohservod  this  form  of  irii 
have  boon  between  five  and  filieon  years  of  age,  and  all  have  sli«)» 
signs  of  a  scrofiiious  constitution. 

Tho  iritis  presented  a  resemblance  to  the  syphilitic  inflainmatii 
of  adults,  in  i-cspect  of  the  abundant  exudation  wliicli  took  plaoo  i 
the  iris,  and  in  the  anierior  chamber ;  but  in  the  severer  case* 
the  scroliilous  form  tbore  was  a  still  greater  disposition  to  onl 
raent  of  the  veins  of  tho  iris,  and  infiltration  of  its  whole  tissoe, 
is  usually  met  with  in  syphilitic  cases.     In  scroliilous  iritis  the  largl 
masses  of  yellow  deposit  are  not  so  frequently  limited  to  tlie 
of  the  pupil,  but  often  appear  midway  betwoon  the  pupil  and  tbt 
outer  circle  of  the  iris,  or  at  the  latter  point,  just  in  the  angle 
tween  tlie  iris  and  the  cornea.     Slight  bleeding  not  unfroquQntl|f 
takes  place  into  the  anterior  chamber,  from  giving  way  uf  the  ilift* 
tended  veins  of  tlio  iris. 

The  cornea  usually  remains  clear,  but  it  sometimes  prescnta 
slight  degree  of  mottled  opacity,  especially  towards  the  lower  part. 

Treatjnenl.     In  the  treatment  of  soroAilous  iritis,  as  in  all 
fulous  afiix'tioiis,  tlie  diet  and  general  mode  of  life  deserve  the  n*- 
most  attention.     Abundance — not  excess — of  animal  food; 
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clothing;  pure  air, — sea-air,  if  attainable, — are  all  important  ad- 
juncts to  the  medical  treatment  Cod-liver  oil  is  often  of  great  ser- 
vice, and  may  be  taken  in  combination  with  the  other  remedies. 
Tlie  bowels  are  usually  irregular,  and  the  appetite  bad ;  and  a  mild 
aperient  will  be  occasionally  required ;  but  care  should  be  taken  to 
avoid  drastic  purgatives,  such  as  scammony  and  jalap. 

When  there  is  abimdant  inflammatory  exudation  into  the  ante- 
rior chamber,  without  much  enlargement  of  the  veins  of  the  iris,  or 
development  of  a  sclerotic  zone,  half  a  grain  or  a  grain  of  calomel  at 
night,  with  two  or  three  grains  of  quinine,  or  ten  or  twelve  minims 
of  liquor  cinchona?,  taken  an  hour  or  so  after  a  meal,  will  often 
produce  a  raj)id  absorption  of  the  effused  fluid.  Where  the  exuda- 
tion assumes  the  solid  form,  infiltrating  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  iris,  or  appearing  at  its  inner  or  outer  circle  as  large  yellow 
nodules,  reddened  \Yith  vessels,  the  iodide  of  iron  is  often  useful, 
both  in  promoting  the  absorption  of  the  deposit,  and  in  diminishing 
the  vascularity  of  the  iris  itself. 

All  stimulating  applications  must  be  avoided ;  nor,  indeed,  is  any 
local  treatment  of  8cr\^ico. 


GONORRHCEAL  AND  ARTHRITIC  IrITIS. 

• 

I  have  never  been  able  to  trace  an  attack  of  iritis  as  a  result  of 
simple  gonorrhoea ;  although,  of  course,  it  may  often  happen  that  a 
patient  is  attacked  with  ordinary  rheumatic  iritis  within  a  short 
period  of  his  having  had  urethral  discharge.  Gonorrhoea  is,  un- 
fortunately, so  common,  that  were  there  any  definite  form  of  iritis 
dependent  upon  it,  so  marked  a  sequela  of  the  discharge  would  be 
constantly  brought  under  our  notice. 

Neither  have  I  seen  cases  of  iritis  which  I  could  refer  to  gout 
The  descriptions  of  "  artliritic  iritis"  one  meets  with  in  books  are 
chiefly  taken  from  Gt^rman  writers,  especially  Beer  and  his  con- 
temporaries, whose  account  of  the  disease,  which  they  term  gouty  in- 
flammation, more  nearly  answers  to  that  of  chronic  glaucoma.  Tlie 
ash-coloured  ring  in  the  sclerotic,  immediately  surrounding  the 
cornea,  described  by  German  writers  as  the  arthritic  ring  or  circle, 
and  regarded  by  them  as  diagnostic  of  arthritic  iritis,  is  not  peculiar 
to  any  special  form  of  inflammation.  Its  presence  merely  dejxjnds 
upon  the  anatomical  arrangement  of  the  adjacent  portions  of  the 
sclerotic  and  cornea.  When  these  two  structures  are  united  ob- 
liquely, so  that  a  considerable  extent  of  the  sclerotic  is  overlapped 
by  the  cornea,  tlie  vessels  of  the  former  do  not  appear  to  advance  so 
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near  to  the  iris  as  in  other  cases ;  and  hence  a  narrow  ring,  of  a 
paler  tint,  is  interposed  between  the  dense  plexus  of  ves8eL»  forming 
the  sclerotic  zone  and  the  iris  itself 


Use  of  Atropine. 

This  substance  has  so  completely  superseded  the  more  bulky 
drug  belladonna,  of  which  it  forms  tlic  active  principle,  that  tlic 
latter  term  may  be  discarded  when  speaking  of  the  employment  of 
"  mydriatics"  in  diseases  of  the  eye.  Those  aocustomod  to  reganl 
the  use  of  atropine  as  a  matter  of  course  at  every  stage  of  iritis, 
will  be  surprised  to  find  the  subject  postponed  to  tlie  end  of  a 
section  treating  of  tliat  disease.  Indeed,  the  remarks  I  made 
several  years  ago*  respecting  atropine  have  been  regarded  as  little 
short  of  heretical  by  many  whose  opinion  I  respect  and  value ;  and 
perhaps — in  my  anxiety  to  protest  against  what  I  had  long  felt  to 
bo  a  mere  routine  emj)lojTnent  of  belladonna — I  expressed  myself 
in  a  manner  which  led  liasty  readers  to  suppose  I  was  not  fidiy 
sensible  to  its  real  value.  Many  years  ago,  when  in  tlio  liabit  of 
watching  the  practice  at  Moorfields,  I  observed  the  uniformity  with 
which  every  patient  attacked  with  iritis,  whetlier  acute  or  clux)nic, 
was,  on  his  first  attendance,  bedaubed  with  the  ext  belladonnas  all 
round  the  affected  eye ;  and  I  saw  in  how  many  instances  the  drug 
was  perfectly  inert,  either  on  account  of  the  infiamed  and  infiltrated 
condition  of  the  iris,  or  the  firm  adhesions  it  liad  formed  to  the 
capsule  of  the  lens.  Subsequently,  when  engaged  in  treating 
patients,  both  in  public  and  private,  I  was  struck  witli  the  fact  that, 
whenever  a  case  came  before  me  of  extensive  synechia  posterior,  or 
even  of  closed  pupil,  fi-om  bygone  iritis,  the  history  of  tlie  treat- 
ment almost  invariably  included  the  application  of  belladonna.  It 
appeared  to  me  that  too  much  was  expected  from  belladonna,  and 
too  little  from  mercury  judiciously  administered ;  and,  of  late,  Ger- 
man writers  have  spoken  of  ^^  mydriatics"  as  if  these  substances 
were  almost  able  of  themselves  to  combat  iritis. 

In  the  present  work  I  have  mentioned  the  invaluable  properties 
of  atropine  too  often  for  any  attentive  reader  to  suppose  that  I  do 
not  appreciate  it  as  it  desenes.  In  fact,  witliout  tlie  use  of  this,  or 
some  similar  mydriatic,  it  would  be  useless  for  any  Surgeon  to 
attempt  the  study  and  treatment  of  ophthalmic  diseases.  Inert  as 
atropine  is  during  the  acute  stage  of  iritis,  it  may  be  advantageously 


*  See  Chiide  to  the  Practical  Study^  &c.  Ist  edition,  1855,  p.  138. 
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used  when  the  inflammation  has  subsided,  and  the  iris  is  beginning 
to  regain  its  contractility ;  it  will  then  be  the  means  of  enabling  us 
to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  synechia  has  occurred,  perhaps  oven 
of  removing  some  of  the  slighter  and  more  recently  formed  ad- 
hesions, and  it  will  allow  of  our  effectually  using  the  ophthalmo- 
scope, so  as  to  discover  whether  any  disease  exists  in  the  vitreous 
body  or  the  retina.  But  we  must  never  forget  that  diminution  or 
occlusion  of  the  pupillary  area  in  iritis  is  not  the  result  of  spasm  of 
a  spliincter  muscle,  the  contractions  of  wliich  are  to  bo  controlled 
by  atropine.  The  real  cause  of  closure  is  totally  different  from  tliis; 
lymph  is  poured  out  from  the  surface  of  the  iris  upon  the  front  part 
of  the  capsule,  where  it  corresponds  to  the  aperture  of  the  pupil ; 
and  if  this  effiised  lymph  be  not  quickly  removed  by  absor})tion,  it 
becomes  permanent,  and  forms  a  membrane,  stretching  across  and 
blocking  up  the  opening.  Tliis  membrane  gradually  contracts,  and, 
in  doing  so,  draws  together  the  edges  of  the  pupil,  until  its  aperture 
is  either  wholly  closed,  or  is  reduced  to  a  mere  pin-hole,  quite 
inadequate,  from  its  membi*anous  obstructions,  to  allow  of  useful 
vision.  However  much,  therefore,  we  may  employ  atropine  dur- 
ing the  sub-acute  or  chronic  stages  of  iritis,  we  must  always  regard 
it  as  an  adjunct  to  more  active  agents,  and  never  forget  that  it  is 
the  exudation  of  lymph  which,  in  every  case  of  iritis,  constitutes 
tlie  real  danger  to  vision. 

Sequels  of  Iritis. 

Besides  the  changes  already  mentioned  as  resulting  from  iritis, 
such  as  obstruction,  or  closure  of  tlie  pupil,  the  inflammation  is 
sometimes  followed  by  degeneration  of  structm^,  wliich  more  or 
less  involves  the  whole  tissue  of  the  iris. 

Chronic  iritis,  for  instance,  in  a  cachectic  subject,  especially  if 
the  disease  has  been  allowed  to  run  on  unchecked,  is  apt  to  induce 
a  permanent  thickening  of  the  iris,  all  appearance  of  its  normal 
fibrous  tissue  being  lost,  and  the  veins  of  the  part  becoming  en- 
larged and  irregularly  dilated. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  constant  pressure  of  a  calcified  lens, 
which  has  become  thrust  forward  against  the  iris,  will  sometimes 
induce  such  wasting  of  its  tissue,  that  the  uvea  wholly  disappears, 
and  the  thin  web  of  iris  which  remains  allows  the  chalky-white 
lens  to  bo  distinctly  seen  through  it. 

Another  consequence  of  iritis  is  the  distension  of  the  iris  into 
pouches,  wliich  are  formed  in  the  following  way.     An  attack  of 


Bvphilitic  iritis,  loft  to  itself,  or  badly  treated,  causes  tlie  iihnk 
margin  of  tlie  iris  to  adhere  to  Uie  capsule  of  the  lens ;  llie  pujiil- 
lary  area  being,  at  the  same  time,  very  small,  and  filU^d  up  with 
opaque  deposit.  All  comnmnicatjon  between  the  anterior  ami  the 
posterior  aqueous  cliamber  is  cut  ofl";  and  the  aqueous  fluid  secrptod 
in  tlie  latter  cavity,  not  being  able  to  pass  through  tlie^  jiiipil  into 
the  anterior  chamber,  accumulHtes  behind  the  iris,  and  gradually 
distends  and  presses  it  forwards;  the  pupillary  margin  iiieantrme 
being  prevented  from  advancing  with  the  rest  of  the  iris,  in  oon- 
sequenoe  of  its  union  with  the  capsule. 

If  the  uveal  surface,  except  just  at  the  edge  of  the  pupil,  bo  free 
from  adhesion,  the  whole  anterior  surface  of  tlie  iris  fbi 
convex  mass,  with  a  deep  depression  at  its  centre,  in  tht>  jHi8ition  of 
the  closed  pupil ;  but  if  tlie  uvea  l>e  here  and  there  adbomtt  to  t)ia 
capsule  of  the  lens,  the  iris  at  those  8[>otH  remains  retracted],  like ' 
the  pupil,  while  uiterveiiing  portions  of  iris  are  thromi  into  a  s 
of  pouches,  which  may  ahnost,  or  quite,  touch  tlio  cornea.  Hw*', 
pouched  portions  of  iris  lose  their  fibrous  appearance^  tmd  haw  k  i 
dark  slat^'  tint. 

Vision,  in  such  oases,  is  reduced  to  mere  perception  of  Iiglil;i 
but,  provided  the  retina  be  sotmd,  excellent  sight  can  often  Im  re- 
stored by  means  of  a  carefully  planned  and  skilfully  cxocatcd  arti- 
ficial pupil. 

In  cases  of  long-continued  iritis,  combined  with  (Usc<a8e  of  tbi 
choroid,  and  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  sclerotic,  Uie  iria  i 
only  becomes  united  to  the  capsule,  and  bulges  tbrwarda  in  th* 
manner  just  described,  but  the  fluid  seci-eted  in  the 
aqueous  chamber,  continuing  to  accumulate,  exerts  pressure  on  lbs 
anterior  portion  of  the  sclerotic,  and  stretches  its  weakened  ti 
Tliis  gradually  yields,  and  forms  a  ttaphyloma  gelerotwa,  a  I 
bluish-black  protninence,  streaked  with  the  widely  separated  wbitid 
lines  of  the  sclerotic  fibres.  At  first,  while  tlie  prominence  is  small^ 
it  is  usually  situated  at  the  upjwr  part  of  tlie  gloiie,  just  behind  tlw 
cornea ;  but  the  distension  may  go  on  until  the  whole  of  iJw  gci 
rotic,  between  the  line  of  uisert.ion  of  the  recti  muscles  and  I 
margin  of  the  cornea,  fonus  one  bulging  lead-coluured  Htapfay^ 
lonuL 

Staphyloma  scfert'tifir  is  always  a  sign  of  the  dwivr  tinott  of 
the  eye  having  sufl'ered  from  disease,  and,  if  developed  to  any  e 
siderable  pxtcnt,  would  eootraindicate  the  operations  for  ■ 
pupil  or  cataract. 

Cytttoftlte  iris.     In  very  rare  cases  a  puiicturi-tl  wound  of  tl 
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iris,  near  its  ciliary  attachment,  has  been  followed  by  a  cyst-like 
expansion  of  its  substance,  in  consequence,  apparently,  of  the  fluid 
of  the  posterior  aqueous  chamber  finding  its  way  between  the  uvea 
and  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  iris. 

These  cysts  present  a  dark  slaty  tint,  which  nearly  approaches 
to  black  when  their  walls  become  very  thin.  The  treatment  of  these 
cases  is  often  extremely  troublesome,  on  account  of  the  readiness 
with  which  the  expanded  iris-tissue  reunites  afi^r  being  lacerated. 
When  the  lens  is  w  aitUy  and  transparent,  the  difficulty  is  greatly 
increased.* 

Operations  on  the  Iris  for  Artificial  Pupil. 

Many  of  the  diseases  and  injuries  aff^ecting  the  iris  and  cornea, 
described  in  the  foregoing  chapters,  produce  complete  closure  of 
the  pupil,  while  others  either  cause  it  to  become  displaced  from  its 
natural  position,  or  leave  it  more  or  less  completely  hidden  behind 
a  dense  corneal  opacity. 

All  operations  for  the  relief  of  such  obstructions  or  mal-posi- 
tions  of  the  pupil  may  be  suitably  described  in  this  place ;  while 
the  operation  on  the  iris,  which  has  recently  been  proposed  as  a 
cure  for  glaucoma^  must  be  deferred  until  that  disease  has  been 
considered. 

Tlie  term  Artificial  Pupil  must  be  understood  to  include  not 
only  the  formation  of  a  new  aperture  in  the  iris,  when  the  por- 
tion forming  the  natural  pupil  has  prolapsed  tlu^ough  a  breach  in  the 
cornea,  but  also  the  reopening  or  the  enlargement  of  the  natural 
pupil  when  obstructed  by  inflammatory  deposit;  or  the  displace- 
ment, towards  a  transparent  part  of  the  cornea,  of  a  pupil  which 
has  become  overshadowed  and  hidden  behind  a  dense  corneal 
opacity. 

Before  attempting  any  form  of  operation  for  artificial  pupil,  the 
Surgeon  must  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  the  case,  and  especially  ascertain  for  himself  the  following  con- 
ditions : 

First,  whether  the  eye  perceives  light:  mere  obliteration  of 
pupil  will  not  deprive  the  eye  of  this  power,  provided  the  retina  be 
sound  ;  for  we  know,  by  personal  experiment,  that  even  the  tliick- 
ncss  of  our  closed  lids  does  not  prevent  our  noticing  the  shadow  of 
a  hand  passing  between  our  eye  and  the  window. 


•  Sfo  a  case  reported  at  length  in  my  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Diseases  of 
the  Eye,  2d  edition,  1859,  p.  408. 
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Secondly,  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  lens  mnst,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  ascertained,  and,  if  present,  whether  it  is  trans})arent  or 
opaque. 

Tliinllv,  the  cornea  must  be  carefully  examined,  as  to  its  decree 
of  transparency. 

Fourthly,  the  state  of  the  iris  itself  must  be  notice*!.  Tlie  exist- 
ence of  chronic  iritis  would  induce  the  Surgeon  to  defer  the  opera- 
tion until  the  inflammation  had  ceased.  A  thickened  iris,  in  which 
all  trace  of  its  peculiar  fibrous  structure  is  lost,  is  specially  unfitted 
for  an  oj>eration,  as  it  breaks  away  under  the  slightest  traction, 
and,  if  cut,  the  woiuid  does  not  gape,  so  as  to  form  a  periuaneut 
a|)erture. 

As  a  rule,  it  is  not  desirable  to  operate  for  artificial  pupil  when 
tlic  other  eye  is  perfect 

Tlie  princii^le,  not  to  inflict  unnecessarj'  injurj-  on  the  parts 
operate<l  upon,  which  holds  good  of  every  surgical  operation,  a[>- 
plies  with  peculiar  force  to  that  for  an  artificial  pupil ;  for  verj'  often 
the  j>ortion  of  transj^arent  cornea  is  very  small,  and  a  iieeillessly 
large  cicatrix  may  seriously  diminish  the  patient's  field  of  vision. 

Generally  speaking,  a  small  artificial  pupil  is  more  useful  than 
a  large  one ;  that  is  to  say,  if  it  can  be  made  in  such  a  |X)sition  tliat 
all  the  cornea  in  front  of  it  is  transparent.  Sometimes,  however, 
the  pupil  liius  to  be  drawn  from  behind  an  opaque  corneal  cicatrix; 
and  in  that  case  it  is  only  by  making  a  largo  aperture  that  a  suffi- 
cient portion  of  it  can  be  rendered  available. 

Inasmuch  as  the  natural  pupil  is  placed  nearly  in  tlie  centre  of 
the  iris,  it  would  follow  that  a  similar  position  must  be  the  most 
suitable  for  an  artificial  aperture.  Various  considerations,  lu»wover, 
may  induce  the  Surgeon  to  select  a  more  peripheral  situation  ;  but 
ho  should  always  strive  to  approach  the  centre  of  the  iris,  as  far  as 
circumstances  will  allow. 

Peculiar  care  is  required  in  the  examination  of  those  cases, 
frequently  brought  under  our  notice,  in  which  the  greater  part  of 
the  cornea  appears  converted  into  a  more  or  less  prominent,  densely 
opaque,  white  cicatrix,  after  severe  purulent  or  gonon'ha»al  oj>h- 
thahnia.  Tlie  patient  may  have  good  j)erception  of  light,  and  there 
may  be  an  appearance  of  a  narrow  strip  of  8emitransj)arent  cornea 
adjacent  to  the  sclerotic,  suggesting  the  possibility  of  an  artificiJil 
pupil  being  made.  And  yet  the  appearance  of  true  corneal  tissue 
may  be  altogether  deceptive. 

When  the  whole  cornea  has  been  destroyed  by  ulceration,  as  in 
severe  purulent  ophthalmia  of  infants,  or  the  gonorrhoea!  ophthalmia 
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of  adults,  the  iris  is  for  a  time  laid  bare ;  but  very  soon  exudation 
takes  place  on  its  surface,  until  such  a  thickness  of  fibrous  tissue  is 
deposited  as  to  form  the  prominence  known  as  staphyloma.  The 
greater  part  of  this  fibrous  coating  of  tlie  iris  eventually  becomes 
whita  and  opaque,  and  traversed  by  ramifying  vessels ;  but  the  mar- 
ginal portion  of  the  iris  is  covered  by  a  semitransparent  tissue, 
united,  perhaps,  to  a  very  narrow  ring  of  true  cornea,  just  that 
portion  immediately  connected  with  the  sclerotic.  No  space,  how- 
ever, exists  between  this  semitransparent  tissue  and  the  fibres  of 
the  iris  ;  and  any  attempt,  therefore,  to  make  an  artificial  pupil  in 
this  situation  w^ould  only  end  in  disappointment 

The  different  modes  of  making  an  artificial  pupil  may  be  classed 
under  four  heads  :  laceration^  incision^  excision^  and  ligature. 

1.  Laceration,  This  consists  in  tearing  away  a  certain  portion 
of  the  iris  from  its  ciliary  attachment,  and  is  so  unscientific,  clumsy, 
and  ineffectual  an  operation,  that  I  should  not  even  mention  it,  were 
it  not  sanctioned  and  recommended  by  many  continental  authorities 
in  ophthalmic  surgery.  Near  the  margin  of  the  cornea  an  incision 
is  made,  through  which  a  sharp  hook  is  introduced,  and  then  carried 
across  to  the  op])osite  side  of  the  anterior  chamber.  Here  the  hook 
is  stuck  into  the  iris,  and  then  drawn  back  towards  the  corneal 
wound.  This  traction  causes  the  ciliary  attachment  of  the  iris  to 
give  way ;  and  when  the  iris  has  been  separated  to  the  extent  de- 
sired, the  hook  is  detached  and  withdrawn  from  the  eye. 

An  artificial  pupil  of  this  kind  involves  almost  all  the  faults  it 
is  possible  to  include  in  one  operation.  Its  position,  opposite  to  the 
margin  of  the  eoniea,  is  the  worst  that  could  possibly  be  chosen ; 
the  size  of  the  rent  cannot  be  accurately  limited ;  the  vessels  and 
nerves  of  the  iris  are  toni  just  where  they  are  largest ;  the  great 
circular  vciin^  surrounding  the  iris,  pours  out  a  quantity  of  blood, 
which  partly  or  wholly  fills  the  anterior  chaml>er,  and  is  not  readily 
absorboil;  if  the  lens  be  present,  there  is  considerable  risk  of  wound- 
ing it  with  the  hook,  which,  in  its  withdrawal,  is  frequently  caught 
in  the  corneal  incision.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  operation  will 
speedily  be  consigned  to  the  limbo  of  obsolete  surgery. 

2.  hmsion,  Tliis  is  the  oldest  form  of  operation  for  artificial 
pni)il,  being  that  employed  by  Cheselden  in  a  case  commonly  sj)oken 
of  as  the  first  in  which  an  artificial  pupil  was  made.  The  operation 
is  founded  on  the  elasticity  of  the  fibres  of  the  iris,  which  causes 
tlicm  to  retract  when  cut  across,  so  as  to  leave  an  aperture  for  the 
transmission  of  light  to  the  retina.  Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
oj>eration  is  likely  to  succeed  in  proportion  to  the  state  of  tension 
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and  retractile  power  of  the  iria,  and  will  bi 
cases  of  closure  of  the  pupil  resulting  from 
other  disease  of  the  iris  which  has  caused  s 
tion  of  its  tissue.  The  operation  by  incisioi 
indicated  if  the  lens  were  present,  as  injur 
evitably  follow  the  penetration  of  the  iris  by 

The  operation,  therefore,  is  much  restri 
and  is  almost  confined  to  those  cases  in  whi< 
cataract,  there  has  been  prolapsus  iridis  to  si 
to  obliterate  the  pupil,  the  fibres  of  the  iris  r 
in  consequence  of  bo  large  a  portion  becomir 
founded  with,  the  corneal  cicatrix. 

The  incision  ia  made  either  with  a  ci 
narrow  knife,  or  else  with  scissors.  The  ue 
into  the  anterior  chamber  close  to  the  edge  i 
the  point  has  been  carried  a  little  beyond  th< 
cutting  edge  la  turned  backwards,  the  point  i 
iris,  and  ita  fibres  are  divided  to  such  an  ex 
The  needle  or  knife  is  then  rotated  into  it 
withdrawn. 

Maunoir"  modified  the  operation  by  uai 
the  iris ;  but  of  course  they  required  a  largo  i 
introduction,  and  neither  the  linear  nor  the  1 
ho  recommended  was  found  by  any  means  ci 
the  iris  had  become  flaccid  afler  the  escn 
humour. 

If  scissors  ore  employed  at  all,  the  can 
by  Wilde,  would  he  found  far  more  convi 
iris,  as  they  may  be  so  constructed  as  to  cut 
cornea,  and  fill  up  the  wound  tiicy  make,  ao 
of  the  fluid  in  tho  anterior  chamber. 

In  cases  where  a  very  narrow  atrip  of 
transparent,  after  sloughing  or  ulceration  i 
itfi  extent,  it  becomes  of  the  utmost  import 
division  of  the  iris  with  as  little  injury  to 
In  such  cases  I  have  found  the  most  usel 
broad  needle,  cutting  on  both  sides  for  a  i 
point. 

3,  EiccUion.     In  cases  where  the  pupil  h 


"  Mimoira  ntr  tOrganiiatian  dt  VlrU  et  I'Upri 
eielU,  Paris,  1613. 
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ther,  aiid  its  contracted  area  blocked  up  with  an  opaque  membrane, 
in  consequence  of  iritis,  tlie  lens  being  unaffected,  the  operation  of 
incision,  either  by  the  knife  or  scissors,  was  contraindicated,  since 
it  was  hardly  possible  to  puncture  the  iris  with  a  cutting  instrument 
without  wounding  the  lens.  The  operation  of  excision  therefore 
became  necessary,  which  was  performed  as  follows :  an  opening  of 
sufficient  size  having  been  made  in  the  cornea,  a  forceps  was  intro- 
duced into  the  anterior  chamber ;  when  its  branches  were  opened, 
a  portion  of  iris  was  included  between  them,  and,  being  grasped, 
was  drawn  out  of  the  corneal  wound,  and  then  cut  off  with  scissors. 
The  objection  to  this  operation  was  tlie  difficulty  of  limiting  the 
quantity  of  iris  removed  ;  the  pupil  was  usually  very  large,  and  ex- 
tended almost,  if  not  quite,  up  to  the  border  of  the  cornea. 

The  "  blunt  hook,"  invented  by  Tyrrell,  introduced  a  more  deli- 
cjlte  and  precise  mode  of  operating;  and,  for  special  cases,  has  not 
been  sujxjrsedcd  by  any  subsequent  contrivance.  It  requires  only 
a  very  small  corneal  wound  for  its  introduction;  and  it  can  be 
employed  without  risk  in  cases  where  the  lens  is  in  situ  and  trans- 
parent 

It  is  specially  adapted  for  the  following  cases.  First,  when, 
after  extraction,  there  has  been  extensive  prolapse  of  the  iris,  so  as 
to  obliterate  all  but  a  very  small  vestige  of  the  pupil.  Secondly, 
when,  in  consequence  of  iritis,  the  whole  pupillary  margin  has  be- 
come adherent  to  the  capsule,  the  peripheral  portion  of  the  lens 
it**elf  remaining  transj)arent.  And,  lastly,  when  the  iris  is  perfectly 
healthy,  but  the  pupil  is  hidden  behind  a  dense  central  opacity  of 
the  cornea,  the  rest  of  tlie  cornea  remaining  clear. 

a.  In  a  case  such  as  I  have  alluded  to  imder  the  first  head,  we 
will  assume  the  lens  to  have  been  extracted  througK  an  upward 
section  of  the  cornea.  The  artificial  enlargement  of  the  pupil  would 
bo  made  in  the  following  manner :  the  lids  being  held  apart  with  a 
spring-wire  speculum,  the  Surgeon  steadies  tlie  globe  by  nipping  up 
with  a  forceps  a  little  fold  of  the  ocular  conjunctiva,  just  above  the 
upper  e<lge  of  the  cornea;  he  holds  in  the  other  hand  the  broad 
cutting-needle,  which  he  passes  through  the  lower  edge  of  the 
cornea,  close  to  its  junction  with  the  sclerotic  If  the  width  of  the 
blade  be  properly  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  hook,  a  simple 
puncture  will  suffice ;  but  if  the  needle  be  narrow,  its  edges  may  be 
used  to  enlarge  tlie  wound  to  a  sufficient  extent.  The  needle  should 
now  l>e  gently  withdrawn ;  not  with  a  jerk,  as  such  a  movement  is 
usually  followed  by  a  spirt  of  aqueous  humour,  and  it  is  important 
to  retain  as  much  of  that  fluid  as  possible.     The  Surgeon  then  takes 
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the  blunt  hook,  and  parses  it  in  through  the  corneal  wound,  the  flat 
Mo  of  the  hook  chimin;;  in  contact  with  the  iri^  The  instruuicut, 
held  in  this  position,  is  rapidly  pajssed  upwards,  until  its  extreinirj 
reaches  tlie  small  pu[iillark'  opening ;  then  the  handle  is  rotated  M) 
a.«<  to  allow  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  displaced  pupil  being  firmly 
caught  in  the  bend  of  the  liwk;  gentle  traction  is  tlien  made,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  handle  is  again  rotated  in  sucli  a  manner  that 
the  short  bent  portion  faces  directly  fom'ards.  It  is  only  in  iliis 
]K>sition  that  the  hook  can  be  withdrawn  through  the  corneal  wound 
without  catching  in  it ;  and  it  is  for  the  want  of  attending  to  thid 
little  manoeuvre  that  those  who  use  the  blunt  hook  so  frequently  tiud 
a  difHculty  in  withdrawing  it.  When  the  hook,  holding  the  iris, 
has  been  fairly  brought  out  of  the  wound,  an  assistant,  with  a  fiair 
of  fine  scissors,  sni[is  through  the  iris,  clo«e  to  the  hook,  if  a  giMd 
[K)rtion  of  iris  has  t>een  secured  ;  but  should  the  iris  have  torn,  and 
only  a  small  portion  been  withdrawn,  it  may  be  desirable  to  cut 
tlurough  it  close  to  the  cornea.  Sometimes  the  tissue  of  the  iris  is 
so  much  softened  that  it  breaks  in  coming  out,  and  then  the  Surger>n 
must  use  a  fine  forceps  to  catch  what  remains,  and  so  prevent  its 
retracting  into  the  anterior  chamlx^r. 

Any  little  shreds  of  iris  that  hang  in  the  wound  should  l)c  re- 
turned by  means  of  a  little  spatula,  so  that  the  lips  of  tlie  wound 
may  come  into  exact  apposition. 

Tlie  descri[)tion  just  given  of  the  mode  of  using  the  blunt  hook, 
and  of  other  details  in  the  operation  for  artificial  pupil,  will  apply  to 
the  diflfcrent  modifications  subsequently  described.  The  wire  spe- 
culum, and  forceps  to  steady  the  globe,  will  always  be  found  useful, 
often  indispensable.  The  patient  should  lie  down  on  a  couch ;  and 
the  best  light  is  usually  obtained  by  the  foot  of  the  couch  being 
turned  towards  the  window;  the  Surgeon  standing  or  sitting  behind 
the  patient's  head.  Tlie  use  of  chloroform  vrill  he  regulated  by 
circumstances ;  it  is  commonly  necessar)-  with  children,  or  verj*  in- 
tractable patients ;  but  the  pain  of  the  operation,  when  sldlfiilly 
performed,  is  so  trifling,  that  patients  possessed  of  self-control  can 
usually  dispense  with  chloroform  altogether. 

b.  The  next  class  of  cases  in  which  the  blunt  hook  should  bo 
employed  is  that  where  iritis  has  terminated  in  adhesion  between 
the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  pupillary  margin  and  the  cap- 
sule of  the  lens. 

At  pp.  751,  2,  under  the  head  "  Sequela)  of  Iritis,*'  I  have 
described  such  a  condition  of  closed  pupil,  accompanied  by  a 
bulging  forward  of  the  iris,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  the 
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fluid  secreted  in  the  posterior  chamber  of  the  aqueous  humour. 
When  the  whole  surface  of  the  uvea  has  become  adherent  to  the 
capsule  of  the  lens,  these  pouch-like  dilatations  of  the  iris  do  not 
exist  When  only  the  extreme  edge  of  tlie  pupil  adheres,  the  rest 
of  the  uveal  surface  remaining  fi'ee,  the  contracted  pupillary  area, 
blocked  up  with  opaque  membrane,  remains  fixed,  w^liile  the  iris 
bulges  all  round  it,  so  as  in  some  places  to  touch  the  coniea.  Par- 
tial adhesions  of  the  uvea  to  the  capsule  give  rise  to  deep  grooves, 
subdividing  the  iris  into  separate  pouches ;  the  accumulation  of 
fluid  behuid  the  iris  being  unable  at  these  points  to  tlirust  it  for- 
wanh. 

When  the  whole  cornea  is  clear,  and  the  Surgeon  can  select  the 
position  in  which  to  make  an  artificial  pupil,  he  will  find  it  best  to 
extend  it  either  directly  outwards,  or  directly  downwards ;  and  in 
a  case  of  pouched  iris,  such  as  I  am  now  considering,  if  a  depres- 
sion in  the  iris  exists  in  either  of  these  directions,  he  may  take 
advantage  of  the  circumstance  to  insinuate  the  cutting-needle  and 
hook  between  the  cornea  and  iris,  without  risk  of  wounding  the 
latter. 

When,  however,  he  has  succeeded  in  catching  the  edge  of  the 
pupil,  and  drawing  out  a  piece  of  iris,  he  may  perliaps  be  disap- 
pointed to  find  that  he  has  removed  only  its  fibrous  portion,  and 
that  the  aperture  he  has  made  is  still  blocked  up  by  a  layer  of  uveal 
pigment,  adherent  to  the  anterior  capsule.  Although  in  such  a  case 
the  first  operation  may  have  done  but  little  towards  restoring  sight 
to  the  patient,  it  will  be  found  to  have  greatly  facilitated  a  second 
oi)eration,  as  the  fluid  which  had  been  pent  up  in  the  jwsterior 
acjueous  chamber  can  now  find  its  way  into  the  anterior  chamber, 
and,  in  consequence,  the  whole  iris  will  lose  it«  pouched  appear- 
ance, and  recede  from  the  cornea.  After  the  slight  irritation  caused 
by  the  first  operation  has  passed  off,  tlie  cutting-needle  may  be 
introduced  at  a  new  point  of  the  cornea,  the  edge  of  the  artificial 
pupil  caught  with  the  blunt  hook,  and  drawn  in  such  a  direction  as 
to  remove  a  portion  of  iris  which  had  never  been  adherent  to  the 
capsule.  If  the  periphery  of  the  lens  be  transparent,  this  second 
operation  will  at  once  open  a  way  for  the  rays  of  light  to  pass  to 
the  retina. 

c.  Extensive  ulceration  at  the  centre  of  the  cornea,  stopping 
short  of  actual  i>erforation,  may  leave  a  cicatrix  so  large  and  opaque 
as  entirely  to  cover  tlie  pupil,  restricting  tlie  patient's  sight  to  the 
I)erccptioii  of  large  objects  placed  very  much  out  of  the  line  of 
direct  vision.     The  iris  itself,  when  viewed  through  the  transparent 
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perij»lien'  ofthe  cornea,  may  present  a  perfectly  licaltliy  ap}>earanoe« 
and  there  may  l>e  everj' reason  to  sup]>Oi*e  that  tlw*  \«hole  ;:I«il^?, 
witli  tlie  ex<*eption  of  the  cornea,  lias  \x^n  unatieeteil  liv  (liM*a.<i\ 
In  such  a  ca.se,  the  object  of  the  Surgeon  will  Ik?  t«i  <Ji>j»IaL"e  ibti 
pupil  either  outwards  or  downwanls,  accordingly  a;»  ho  tinds  the 
outer  or  the  lower  jwrtion  of  the  coniea  preferable  in  resjiivt  of 
transparency.  Tlie  blunt  h*)ok  is  the  most  convenient  in.Ht niun uit 
for  effecting  this  displacement,  as  it  d<x\s  not  endantrer  ll»e  k'us, 
which  I  am  sup|H)sing  to  be  jKrrfectly  healthy.  An  ojienin;yr  liaving 
been  made,  either  at  the  outer  or  lower  margin  of  the  cxirnca,  in  the 
msmner  descril)ed  at  p.  7;>(>,  the  free  margin  of  the  pupil  i*  to  l^e 
caught  with  the  h(K>k  and  drawn  out,  a  larger  or  smaller  piece  of 
iris  Ix^ing  cut  off  acconling  to  the  size  of  the  corneal  ojjaciiy  lx»yonJ 
which  the  pupil  is  to  extend. 

4.  Liijnture.  In  spite  of  every  precaution,  it  is  not  always  j-M>ssib!e 
to  limit  the  size  of  the  ]>upil,  which  Mjmetimes  o}iens  out  ti»  un  ex- 
tent greater  than  was  originally  intended.  To  remedy  this  in<*onveni- 
ence,  Mr.  Critchett  has  recently  suggested  an  operation  ivhich  he 
tenns  "  Iriddesis,"*  and  which  is  a})plicable  to  a  limite«i  niunber  of 
other  cases  of  artificial  jmpil  Ixjsides  that  just  describes!  ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, where  prolapsus  iridishas  occurred,  and  so  much  of  the  pupil- 
lan'  margin  has  been  drawn  into  the  cicatrix  as  to  reduce  the  area 
of  the  pupil  to  a  ven'  minute  aperture;  or  where  the  whole  pupil 
has  been  displace<l  towards  the  extreme  edge  of  the  cornea,  and 
there  overshadowed  by  an  opsicity.  A  puncture  is  made  tlin>ugh  the 
cornea  sufficient  for  the  introiluction  of  a  cannula  forceps  ;  a  small 
jjortion  of  the  iris  near  its  ciliary  attachment  is  graspetl,  drawn  out 
throuijh  the  wound,  and  tied  there  with  a  verv  fine  silken  thread. 
Tliis  transforms  the  pu])il  into  an  elongated  slit  Should  this  a|»er- 
turc  be  found  insufficient,  it  mav  afterwards  be  enlarfftnl  bv  tving 
a  second  ]X)rtion  of  iris  in  such  a  position  as  to  (b*aw  the  pujul  into 
a  triangular  form. 

Tlie  operation  by  ligature  has  the  advantage  of  leaving  the  mar- 
gin of  the  pupil  uninjured ;  and  in  some  cases  it  has  been  found 
that  even  a  certain  amount  of  dilatation  and  contraction  of  the 
aperture  has  been  maintaine<l. 

It  is  far  from  my  intention,  in  describing  the  various  0]X>rations 
of  ophthalmic  surgerj-,  to  record  all  the  plans  that  have  been  sug- 
gested or  tried  in  ancient  and  modem  times.      To  describe  the 


*  Ir'wdesii  or  IridodesU  would  be  a  more  correct  word  to  inijtly  tyiiig 
(ccVic)  of  the  ins,  inasmuch  as  the  genitive  of  IpiQ  is  ipcoc  or  "ipicos. 
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operations  and  instruments  which  artificial  pupil  alone  has  called 
forth,  would  be  to  enumerate  a  long  and  tedious  catalogue  of  inven- 
tions, most  of  which  have  been  long  since  abandoned  as  useless. 

After-treatment  of  an  miifcial  pupil,  Tlie  various  fonns  of  oper- 
ation I  have  recommended  in  the  foregoing  pages,  if  skilfully  per- 
formed, inflict  so  little  injury  on  the  eye,  that,  proWded  the  parts 
be  in  a  fit  state  to  undergo  the  operation, — all  inflammation  being 
extinct,  and  the  patient's  general  health  having  been  properly  at- 
tended to, — little  more  than  repose  of  the  eye  is  required  to  enable 
the  cornea  to  heal ;  and  when  that  is  effected,  tlie  wounded  iris 
soon  regains  its  natural  texture  and  appearance.  We  are  often, 
however,  obliged  to  operate  on  an  iris  which  has  undergone  long- 
continued  and  repeated  attacks  of  inflammation.  Tlie  tissue  of  such 
an  iris  is  soft  and  spongy,  and  its  enliu'ged  vessels,  when  torn  or 
cut,  pour  out  their  blood  into  the  anterior  chamber,  where  it  may 
remain  for  many  weeks,  or  even  months,  without  being  absorbed. 
On  the  contrary,  when  the  iris  is  sound,  and  the  patient's  health 
good,  but  little  blood  is  effused  into  the  anterior  chamber,  and  that 
little  commonly  undergoes  absorption  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

After  an  oj)eration  for  artificial  pupil,  both  eyes  should  be  lightly 
bandaged,  or  the  lids  closed  with  strips  of  plaster.  On  the  second 
or  third  day  the  eye  may  be  examined.  Should  there  be  much 
sclerotic  redness,  or  intolerance  of  light,  the  operated  eye  must  be 
again  closetl  for  a  day  or  two.  In  most  cases,  at  the  end  of  a 
week  from  the  operation,  a  large  eye-shade  will  be  sufficient ;  but 
the  j^atient  must  be  warned  against  too  soon  exposing  the  eye  to 
strong  light ;  and  if  the  case  be  one  in  which  the  patient  has  for 
several  years  been  limited  to  j>erception  of  light,  he  must  be  for- 
bidden to  strain  his  newly  regained  iK)wer8  of  sight  by  premature 
examination  of  small  objects.  A  pair  of  tinted  glasses  should  be 
worn  for  some  time  after  he  has  begun  to  go  out  of  doors. 

If  the  o[)eration  has  been  perfonned  under  chloroform,  it  will 
not  l)e  advisable  to  give  any  opiate  or  narcotic  at  night ;  but  in 
excitable  patient^?,  who  have  not  taken  chloroform,  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  give  some  mild  narcotic.  Twenty-five  or  thirty 
minims  of  tinct.  hyoscyami,  in  camphor-mixture,  is  what  I  usually 
ordcT  as  a  night-draught  for  an  adult,  who  has  not  been  habitually 
addicted  to  the  use  of  opiates.  But  many  patients  do  not  require 
any  thing  of  the  kind.  There  is  no  reason  for  denying  the  patient 
a  moderate  quantity  of  plain  animal  food  on  the  day  of  the  opera- 
tion, as  well  as  on  the  following  days.     Nor  should  stimulants  be 
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wholly  forbidden  to  those  who  are  accuE 
I  need  hardly  Bay  that  a  patient  who  is  U 
the  operation  in  bed,  and  perhaps  the  rest 
is  not  to  live  as  freely,  and  have  the  sami 
if  he  were  taking  daily  exercise,  and  we: 
suits.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  abs 
low  diet,  and  deprived  of  all  accustomed  a 
puncture  has  been  made  in  his  comea, 
removed-  Old  and  feeble  persona  cannot 
if  any  considerable  quantity  of  biood  has 
chamber,  the  best  way  to  hasten  its  al>sc 
tient'a  powers  up  to  a  healthy  standard 
and  juat  such  an  amoimt  of  stimulants  as 
tion  at  a  proper  point  of  vigour. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  Surgeoi 
wiihin  the  last  forty  years,  could  have 
rraort  to  the  depleting  and  starving  treatr 
mending  as  necessary,  after  the  opcrati 
Little  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  the  lat 
professing  to  teach  the  operative  surgery 
lows :  "  Ajs  a  general  rule,  the  patient  s 
ant/  of  the  operatuma  (oi  the  formation  of  a 
goes  on  to  say,  that  this  bleeding  is  to  be 
ounces,  in  some  instances  to  twcnty-fou 
ounces;  that  if  the  diminution  of  pain  ho 
a  few  hours  begins  to  increase  (which,  !i 
patient,  it  would  he  quite  sure  to  do,  afl 
recourse  must  again  be  had  to  bleeding ; 
be  sufficient  to  arrest  the  progress  of  tl 
mediately  treated  as  a  case  of  iritis,  am 
such  a  manner  as  to  affect  the  system  as  i 

Such  was  the  treatment  by  which  a  s: 
punless  operation  was  pencrted  into  : 
miseiy. 

•  Lteturet  on  tht  Optratiie  Surgery  of  llie  ij 
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CHAPTER  V. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  CHOROID  AND  RETINA. 

(Anifiurom — Amblyopia — Impaired  Vision — Hebetude  Visus — Choroiditis — 

Betinitis.) 

The  syTionjms  at  the  head  of  this  chapter, — and  their  number 
might  be  greatly  multiph'ed  by  quoting  from  the  older  writers 
on  eye-diseases, — ^will  at  once  show  the  difficulty  that  has  always 
existed  in  assigning  definite  terms  to  those  defects  of  sight  which 
depend  upon  diseased  states  of  the  choroid  and  retina. 

AVhilo  some  writers  have  classified  these  diseases  mhjectiveli/j 
according  as  they  are  evidenced  to  the  patient  by  his  own  percep- 
tions, and  have  spoken  of  "  impaired  vision,"  "  amblyopia,"  and 
^^  amaurosis ;"  others  have  attempted  an  anatomical  arrangement, 
which  before  the  invention  of  the  ophthalmoscope  was  purely  specu- 
lative and  arbitrary,  and  have  assumed  inflammation  of  the  choroid 
or  retina  to  bo  the  material  objective  cause  of  the  phenomena. 

Tlie  ophthalmoscope  has  already  dissipated  much  of  the  mystery 
which  formerly  surrounded  the  deeper  tissues  of  the  globe,  and  has 
enabled  us  to  demonstrate  morbid  changes,  the  very  existence  of 
which  could  only  be  vaguely  suspected  before  the  ophthalmoscope 
was  invented.  But  when  we  remember  how  considerable  a  portion 
of  the  visual  apparatus  is  contained  within  the  cranial  cavity,  there 
must  always  remain  a  largo  class  of  defects  of  sight,  which,  like 
other  cerebral  diseases,  can  admit  only  of  a  theoretical  and  imcer- 
tain  diagnosis. 

I  propose,  first  of  all,  to  consider  certain  forms  of  defective 
sight,  which,  although  frequently  attributed  to  morbid  states  of  the 
choroid  or  retina,  cannot  be  proved  by  the  ophthalmoscope  to  depend 
uj)on  structural  changes  in  eitlier  of  those  tissues;  and  afterwards 
to  describe  the  morbid  appearances  which  these  tissues  exhibit,  and 
the  subjective  phenomena  to  which  they  give  rise. 

Impaired  vision.  Although,  etymologically  considered,  this  term 
is  but  a  latinised  equivalent  for  weak  sights  a  certain  limited 
meaning  has  been  arbitrarily  assigned  to  it  The  term  is  used,  for 
instimce,  when  persons,  who  have  excellent  sight  for  distant  objects, 
begin  to  experience  a  difficulty  in  observing  minute  or  near  objects 
for  any  considerable  time.  Needle- women,  tailors,  jewellers,  watch- 
makers, &c.,  are  the  common  subjects  of  this  affection.  At  first 
they  perfectly  see  the  small  objects  they  are  engaged  upon ;  but 
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after  a  few  minutea'  application  the  objects 
A  moment's  elosure  of  tJie  eyes  aUows  of  I 
with ;  but  tho  objecta  again  become  mil 
disappear,  unless  the  eyes  are  allowed  anol 
last  tho  work  must  be  wholly  laid  aside, 

A  similar  difficulty  is  felt  by  many  p 
life  removes  them  from  all  mechanical  t 
commonly  ranging  from  forty  to  fifty,  but 
a  much  earlier  or  a  much  later  period, 
reading  small  type,  and  are  conscious  of  a 
whenever  they  make  the  attempt.  By  dej 
trying,  and  at  length  any  continuous  readii 
light,  is  altogether  impossible.  Probably 
attributed  to  disordered  digestion,  and  trea 

"Congestion  of  the  choroid"  was  the 
Tyrrell  assumed  to  exist  in  these  cases  ;  ar 
tional  treatment,  of  various  kinds,  to  rer 
His  views  were  very  generally  adopted  by  ( 
the  uitroduction  of  the  ophthalmoscope  w( 
the  truth  of  the  theory;  while  the  fivquen< 
health  in  the  persons  most  liable  to  this  foi 
— needle-women,  tailors,  copying-clerks, 
grounds  for  attributing  their  defect  of  sij 
ailment. 

Persons  who,  about  the  period  of  life  I 
experience  a  difficulty  in  reading,  will  usu 
sighted,  and  their  power  of  seeing  distant 
unimpaired ;  tlieir  complaint,  in  fact,  co 
maintain  the  adjustment  of  the  eye  for  noa 
glass  at  once  compensates  this  loss  ofadjus 
who  have  spent  j'ears  in  the  fruitless  atteii 
moans  an  assumed  "congestion  of  the  cl 
find  that  glasses  of  twenty -four,  thirty,  or 
enable  them  at  once  to  read,  or  pursue  the 
with  ease  and  comfort. 

If  some  of  the  very  worst  cases  of  so-cal 
such  as  Tyrrell  and  otliers  would  at  once  li 
of  "  congestion  of  choroid," — are  examin 
scope,  the  fundus  of  the  eye  will  be  found 
supplied  with  blood;  and  even  a  prolong 
mination  will  fail  to  produce  any  sign  of  cl 

Whatever  be  tho  precise  mechanism 
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the  eye  to  distances  is  effected,  there  can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt 
that  contraction  of  the  cih'ary  muscle  is  the  first  agent  in  the  pro- 
cess. In  those  animals  which  have  occasion  very  rapidly  to  alter 
the  adjustment  of  their  eyes, — namely,  birds,* — ^we  not  only  find 
the  ciliary  muscle  developed  in  a  very  high  degree,  but  there  also 
exists  a  peculiar  vascular  organ,  the  pecten^  the  alternate  filling  and 
emptying  of  which  appears  to  act  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
filling  and  emptying  of  the  vessels  forming  the  ciliary  processes  in 
the  human  subject. 

When  oiu*  ciliary  muscle  contracts,  force  is  applied  to  the  fluid 
contents  of  the  globe ;  these  being  in  themselves  incompressible, 
the  force  acts  upon  the  vessels  constituting  the  ciliary  processes, 
and  some  of  tlie  blood  they  contain  is  made  to  pass  out  of  them. 
This  affords  room  for  the  lens  to  move  to  such  an  extent  as  suffices 
to  adjust  the  eye  to  perceive  near  objects ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
ciliary  muscle  ceases  to  contract,  the  blood  returns  back  again  into 
the  ciliary  processes,  distends  them,  and  obliges  the  lens  to  resume 
the  position  it  formerly  held-f 

Persons  of  feeble  muscular  power,  whose  sight  had  been  too 
long  exerted  in  observing  near  objects,  would  be  the  most  likely 
subjects  for  failure  of  activity  in  the  ciliary  muscle ;  and  in  those 
not  originally  defective  in  muscular  energy  we  might  expect  to 
find  that  a  delicate  structure  like  the  ciliary  muscle  would  begin  to 
lose  its  precision  of  action  about  the  middle  period  of  life. 

Whether  the  theory  of  adjustment  I  have  just  noticed  be  really 
the  true  one  or  not,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  great  benefit 
which  convex  glasses  afford  to  persons  in  whom  the  adjustment  is 
defective.  Great  care  is  requisite  in  selecting  glasses  of  suitable 
convexity.  The  lowest  powers  should  first  be  tried,  those  for 
instance  of  35  or  30  inches  focus,  and  no  higher  power  should  be 
used  than  will  just  enable  the  patient  to  read  small  type,  or  work 
at  his  mechanical  employment,  without  a  sense  of  strain  and  effort 
in  the  eyes. 


*  The  eye  of  a  hawk,  soaiing  at  a  great  height  in  the  air,  is  adjusted 
with  Kudi  ])rcci8ion  to  observe  distant  objects,  that  a  small  bird  on  the 
ground  is  watched  nitli  the  greatest  accuracy.  When  the  hawk  ttoops  to 
its  prey,  and  falls  rapidly  upon  it,  the  adjustment  of  the  eye  must  be  as 
rapidly  altered,  until,  within  a  few  seconds  from  the  time  the  stoop  began, 
tlie  hawk  can  select  tlie  veiy  spot  of  the  small  bird's  body  into  which  to 
plunge  liis  beak. 

f  See  a  paper  in  the  Lancet  (July  20th,  1851),  in  which  this  Uieoiy  of 
the  adaptation  of  the  eye  to  distances  is  discussed  by  Mr.  Rainey. 
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Of  conrse,  while  msisting  on  the  great 
aids  to  vision,  I  would  not  be  supposed  to  rt 
mentiD  all  cases  of  defective  adjusting  poi 
medical  treatment.  Patients  who,  from  v 
come  ansemic  and  weak,  are  often  aifected  i 
near  objecta.  Tonic  treatment, — especially 
nally,  and  coM  water,  applied  to  the  eyes 
will  often  snfBce  to  cure  the  complaint. 

I  have  seen  several  very  interesting  ce 
power  as  a  consequence  ot  diphtheria.  The 
ran^ng  between  the  ages  often  and  sixteen 
to  have  completely  rallied  from  tho  disease 
were  quite  unable  to  read  any  ordinary  tj'pc 
appearance  in  the  eyes  themselves,  and  dista 
as  well  as  ever.  In  these  cases  low  con 
patients  to  read  with  ease ;  but  I  forbade 
small  doses  of  iron,  cold-batliing  to  the  e; 
removal  to  the  sca-sidc,  and  avoidance  of  a 
every  case  perfect  recovery  of  adjusting  pox 
regained  in  tho  course  of  a  few  weeks. 

Musae  volilantes.  The  little  threads 
some  persons,  especially  those  who  are  sh 
float  and  glide  over  their  field  of  vision,  a] 
butcd  to  congestion  of  the  choroid.  Tjtt 
as  their  cause  "  a  preternatural  dilatation 
vessels"  of  tlie  part  It  sooms  strange  tliai 
the  fact  that  fijred  bodies, — which  dilated 
must  be, — if  they  pressed  u|>on  the  retina  i 
tion,  would  suggest  to  the  patient  the  idea 
of  vision,  which  could  only  appear  to  movi 
was  set  in  motion.  Tlie  s]>ots  known  as 
contrary,  change  tlieir  position  whenever  tht 
and  when  tlio  eye  is  again  fixctl,  the  spots 
to  float  about  in  various  directions,  cventua 
as  if  sinking  in  a  fluid. 

Although  it  is  easy  to  prove  that  thi 
nttwnc  voUtantes  are  not  producc<l  by  c 
choroid,  the  real  nature  of  the  bodies  wliic 
the  retina  has  hitherto  oscajwd  dcmonstrs 
however,  that  the  floating  Uxlios  tlicmsel 
move  through  a  limited  space,  probably  ne 
They  are  most  commonly  met  with  i 
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the  cyo  to  distances  is  effected,  tliere  can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt 
that  contraction  of  the  cih'ary  muscle  is  the  first  agent  in  the  pi^o- 
cess.  In  those  animals  which  have  occasion  very  rapidly  to  alter 
the  adjustment  of  their  eyes, — ^namely,  birds,* — ^we  not  only  find 
the  ciliary  miLScle  developed  in  a  very  high  degree,  but  there  also 
exists  a  peculiar  vascular  organ,  the  pecten^  the  alternate  filling  and 
emptying  of  which  appears  to  act  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
filling  and  emptying  of  the  vessels  forming  the  ciliary  processes  in 
the  human  subject. 

When  our  ciliary  muscle  contracts,  force  is  applied  to  the  fluid 
contents  of  the  globe ;  these  being  in  themselves  incompressible, 
the  force  acts  upon  the  vessels  constituting  the  ciliary  processes, 
and  some  of  the  blood  they  contain  is  made  to  pass  out  of  them. 
Tliis  affords  room  for  the  lens  to  move  to  such  an  extent  as  suflicos 
to  adjust  the  eye  to  perceive  near  objects ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
ciliary  muscle  ceases  to  contract,  the  blood  returns  back  again  into 
the  ciliary  processes,  distends  them,  and  obliges  the  lens  to  resume 
the  position  it  formerly  held.f 

Persons  of  feeble  muscular  power,  whose  sight  had  been  too 
long  exerted  in  obsen'ing  near  objects,  would  be  the  most  likely 
subjects  for  failure  of  activity  in  the  ciliary  muscle  ;  and  in  those 
not  originally  defective  in  miiscular  energy  we  might  expect  to 
find  that  a  delicate  structure  like  the  ciliary  muscle  would  begin  to 
lose  it«  precision  of  action  about  the  middle  period  of  life. 

AVhether  the  theory  of  adjustment  I  have  just  noticed  be  really 
the  true  one  or  not,  there  can  bo  no  doubt  as  to  the  great  benefit 
which  convex  glasses  afford  to  persons  in  whom  the  adjastment  is 
defective.  Great  care  is  requisite  in  selecting  glasses  of  suitable 
convexity.  The  lowest  powers  should  first  be  tried,  those  for 
instance  of  35  or  30  inches  focus,  and  no  higher  power  should  be 
used  than  will  just  enable  the  patient  to  read  small  type,  or  work 
at  his  mechanical  employment,  without  a  sense  of  stram  and  effort 
in  the  eyes. 


*  The  eye  of  a  hawk,  soaring  at  a  groat  height  in  the  air,  is  adjusted 
vrith  sucli  precision  to  observe  distant  objects,  that  a  small  bird  on  the 
ground  is  watched  with  tlie  greatest  accunicy.  When  the  hawk  atoops  to 
its  prey,  and  falls  rapidly  upon  it,  the  adjustment  of  the  eye  must  be  as 
rapidly  altered,  until,  within  a  few  seconds  from  tlio  time  the  stoop  began, 
the  ha\N  k  can  select  the  very  spot  of  the  small  bird's  body  into  which  to 
plunge  liis  beak. 

f  See  a  paper  in  the  Lancet  (July  26th,  1851),  in  which  this  theoiy  of 
the  adaptation  of  the  eye  to  distances  is  discussed  by  Mr.  Rainey. 


sible  to  light.  A  careful  attentiun  to  the  appcaraiicea  of  iLo  muan 
volitantffy  as  I  have  described  them,  will  enable  tlje  jiativiit  tn  t>on- 
vince  liimsolf  of  their  real  nature;  ami  the  Surgeon  luav  consoU 
liini  witli  the  assurance  that,  allliough  incurable,  thoy  aro  perlbutly 
coni]>atihIe  with  dxcelleut  and  enduring  BigliL 

It  ia  lo  be  hoj>od  that  medical  men  in  general  will  spwlily 
arrive  at  this  conviction  ;  for  it  is  lamentable  to  meet  with  ]>atienn 
who  have  gone  through  years  of  treatment,  often  of"  the  »ert-nw* 
kindi^-oven  to  bleeding  and  salivation, — or  at  I>cat  through 
e(}ually  ineliechial  course  of  tonics  and  local  appli<!a lions,  and  afUsC 
all  have  remaine<l  with  tlieir  niuscip  undiminished,  and  their  mini 
still  burdened  with  anxiety  and  fears  of  approaching  blindnons.* 

Appearances  so  common  as  floating  muscte  will  of  eotirse  I 
observed  by  multitudes  of  persons  who  subsequently  may  becom* 
the  subjects  of  either  amaurosis  ur  cataract.     All  I  nic»n  to  insi4 
upon  is,  that  the  musese  and  the  diseases  of  retina  or  lens  have 
causal  relation  to  each  other. 

ChoroidUi*.     I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  real  uataic  rf 
two  very  common  affections,  frequently  described  as  arising  froin 
*'  congestion  of  the  choroid,"  but  which  really  depend  on  a  totally 
different  cause.  "Is  there,  then,"  it  may  bo  nsked,  "  no  such  di«caM' 
as  choToidUia,  which  occupies  so  prominent  a  i>lace  in  most  of  ibtfc 
ophthalmic  text-books?"     Of  course  a  structure  like  tlio   cbnraid| 
almost  wholly  composed  of  a  mass  of  blood-vessels,  cannot  fsil  \ai 
play  an  impoilant  part  in  all  hypenemic  couditions  of  the  cyebalt. 
But  that  choroiditis,  as  a  separate  and  independent  disease,  can  I 
distinguisliod  by  such  well-defined  symptoms  as  are  dcAciHbed  i 
oiihthalmic  works,  is  disproved  by  the  revelations  of  the  ophth&lmi 
pcope.     Patients  are  daily  to  lie  mot  with  who  have  long  suDcn 
from  defective  sight,  in  degrees  vari-ing  from  a  slate  in  which  it 
difficult  to  read  or  to  distinguish  minute  objects,  up  to  that  eond*- 
tion  of  dimness  in  which  merely  the  form  of  large  object*  can  bt 
faintly  discerned :   to  ordinary  observation  the  eyes   mar 
quite  sound,  the  pupils  being  active,  and  every  tissue  prDeenthtf 
the  aspect  ofpoi'fcct  health;  and  yet  the  ophlhalmonoojic  taay 
once  reveal  morbid  changes,  which  could  only  have  been  prodiMCJ 
by  extensive  and  lung-continued  disease  of  the  clioroiil,  {Kirtjoiia 

•  Some  intGreatingexpei'inifiils  made  on  liimsflflij  MMt^krniei«,  toitvl^ 
Tiiiae  tite  neat  of  mutta  mlitatttn.  were  fii'st  piiblishrd  in  tlie  fifinhnyft  UtM, 
aitd  Surg.  Joarnai  for  lS4ft,  and  aRnin  in  hia  Practical  Treatut.k<r.  IHM, 
]i.  Oai,      Buy  iilso  Jngo,  Octilar  Sj>tctrtt  'ind  Sinieturei  at  mutual 
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this  structure  having  undergone  atrophy  to  such  an  extont  as  wholly 
to  have  disappeared,  leaving  the  sclerotic  exposed  to  view  ;  masses 
of  pigmentous  deposit  overspreading  the  greater  part  of  the  choroidal 
surface,  or  effusion  of  serum  having  occurred  in  such  quantity  as  to 
have  detached  a  considerable  portion  of  the  retina  from  its  position. 

While,  therefore,  the  most  extensive  changes  may  go  on  in  the 
choroid  without  any  external  signs  of  disease,  and  without  the 
j)atient  being  sensible  of  any  thing  more  than  a  slowly  advancing 
dimness  of  sight,  other  cases  of  a  totally  different  kind  occur,  in 
which  the  choroid  becomes  inflamed  in  common  with  nearly  every 
tissue  of  the  eyeball.  The  first  symptoms  noticed  by  the  patient 
are  referable  to  the  retina,  such  as  mistuiess  of  vision,  irregular 
refraction  of  luminous  rays,  subjective  sensations  of  light  and 
colours.  Next,  the  pupil  becomes  sluggish,  and  at  last  wholly  in- 
active, its  area  being  either  dilated  and  slightly  irregular,  or  else 
contracted  and  angular  from  adhesions  having  formed  between  the 
pupillary  margin  and  the  capsule  of  the  lens.  Meantime  the  iris 
gradually  approaches  the  cornea,  a  vascular  zone  is  developed  in  the 
sclerotic,  and  the  veins  of  that  part  and  of  the  conjunctiva  become 
distended  and  tortuous. 

Should  the  lens  eventually  become  opaque,  the  cornea  misty, 
and  the  globe  hard,  the  phenomena  constituting  "  glaucoma"  would 
be  complete.  Otherwise,  the  diseased  condition  of  the  eyeball  would 
correspond  to  that  variously  described  by  authors  under  the  names 
of  "chronic  choroiditis,"  "  sclerotico- choroiditis,"  "  choroido- 
iritis,"  &c 

While  the  ophthalmoscope  has  enabled  us  to  examine  with  the 
utmost  precision  various  products  of  choroidal  inflammation,  such 
as  extravasations  of  blood,  effusions  of  serum,  deposits  of  pigment, 
&c.,  the  first  commencement  of  the  inflammation  itself  eludes  our 
research.  Tlie  size  of  the  choroidal  vessels,  and  their  degree  of 
distension,  vary  so  much  in  different  persons,  that  it  is  difficult,  if 
not  wholly  imix)ssible,  to  pronounce  with  certainty  whether  conges- 
tion does  or  does  not  exist  in  a  given  case.  The  quantity  of  hex- 
agonal i)igment-cells  between  the  choroid  and  the  retina  also  varies 
greatly  in  different  subjects ;  and  the  amount  of  this  pigment,  and 
the  degree  of  thickness  in  the  retinal  tissue  itself,  will  materially 
influence  the  api)earance  of  the  choroidal  vessels,  imparting  to  them 
in  one  case  great  prominence  and  distinctness,  and  in  another  case, 
altliough  the  vessels  themselves  may  really  be  in  the  same  condition^ 
subduing  their  brightness  of  colour  and  distinctness  of  outline. 

The  more  practice  a  Surgeon  has  had  with  the  ophthalmoscope, 
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s  wUl  lie  1)0  inclined  to  pi^nuunco  positiTiilr  aa  to  C 
eiicc  of  "  congestion  of  tlie  choroid"  iu  miy  given  innUuioe ;  and  | 
will  still  liave  to  base  liia  diagnosis  upon  a  carefid  inquiry  into  t 
patient's  general  health,  and  tlie  symptoms  which  cliontetunsd  I 
failure  of  vision. 

If  a  ]>atient  ie  gradually  losing  his  former  distinctness  and  c 
DOSS  of  sight,  both  for  uear  aud  distant  objects, — fixed  clouds  i 
ppoU  pormanently  or  occasionoJly  apjiearing  in  his  fiuld  of  vis 
and  luminous  flashes  or  sparks  being  seen  in  the  dark, — wo  arc 
at  once  tu  assume  that  the  choroid  is  congested,  and  to  put  in  p: 
tice  the  depletory  measures  advocated  in  oiu-  older  toxl-books. 
these  s}inptoms  may  depend  ujion  ijuite  an  op|>osite  roudiliim, 
an  insufficient  supply  of  blood  to  the  choroid  and  retina  may 
the  real  cause  of  the  pheuomena.     If  the  symptoms  just  mentioil| 
be  only  occasional,  and  the  patient  enjoys  interrab  of  good  sig) 
we  shall  probably  find  something  abnormal,  either  in  tlie  circulat 
or  digestion,  to  account  for  tliom ;  nor  should  wo  B[»cially  <] 
our  treatment  to  the  oyes  imtil  we  have,  as  far  as  possible, 
roctiid  whatever  we  find  amiss  in  tho  patient's  general  liealth. 

The  presence  of  a  pennancnt  spot  or  cloud  in  tho  field  of  viA 
or  a  portion  of  it  being  altogctlier  a  blank  as  regaj-da  the  fona  I 
objects,  would  at  once  induce  us,  before  proceeding  further,  to  d 
the  {nipil  and  use  the  ophthalmoscojie. 

JieCiriiiu.     As  with  tlie  choroid,  so  it  has  fared  witli  the  r 
in  respect  Af  its  suppostxl  diseases  and  their  symptuiiis.     In  j 
older   oyilithalmic  works    precise    and    distinctive    desoriptions  ) 
.  given  of  the  symptoms  of  retinitis,  which  we  now  know  to  jl 
altogether  fanciful   and  imaginary.      One  of  the  most  exteni 
forms  of  retinal  itiSammation,  tliat  originating  in  syiihllis,  is  pro 
by  the  ophthalmoscope  to  be  a  not  uufroquent  associate  of  i 
disea^  whicli  still  retains  tlie  restricted  name  of  "  iritis ;"  and  y« 
while  this  syphilitic  uiBammation  of  the  retina  is  going  on,  thrro 
are  nono  of  tho  symptoms  of  retLuitls,  as  formerly  dcscribod  by 
ophthalmic  writers. 

In  patients  who  have  long  experienced  unpairmcnt  of  virion, 
terminating  in  total  loss  of  perception  of  light,  Uiu  ophtlinlinoscopo 
not  nnfroquently  exposes  to  our  view  an  amount  of  deposit  on  tlw 
retina,  both  opaque  and  pigmenlous,  such  as  could  only  liavo  re- 
sulted from  active  inflammation ;  and  yet,  tlio  progressive  failure 
of  sight  has  been  painless,  and  quite  unuttcudnd  by  any  symptoms 
analogous  to  those  formerly  roocivod  as  indicating  retinitis, 
if  it  be  said  that  these  are  inatfliices  oi'clirvnK  inflamni 
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and  that  the  acxUe  form  must  certainly  be  attended  with  all  the 
phenomena  of  hyperaBsthesia  of  the  retina,  the  ophthalmoscope 
again  contradicts  tlie  old  opinions.  Cases  occur  in  which  a  sud- 
den cloud  appears  to  come  before  one  eye,  shrouding  all  objects 
in  a  dense  mist,  or  wholly  destroying  the  perceptive  power  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  retina.  No  pain  whatever  occurs  in  the  eye, 
nor  is  the  patient  sensible  of  any  luminous  appearances ;  while 
the  iris  and  all  superficial  parts  remain  perfectly  unchanged.  Let 
the  pupil  be  dilated,  and  the  ophtlialmoscope  applied,  and  the  greater 
paii;  of  the  retina  will  be  seen  overspread  with  blood,  poured  out  from 
some  ruptured  retinal  vessel ;  and  yet  tlie  hyperemia,  which  must 
have  preceded  such  rupture,  may  have  been  unattended  with  any 
subjective  sensations  of  light. 

It  is  well  observed  by  Mackenzie,*  that  "  the  accoimts  given  by 
authors  of  tlie  symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  retina  are  remark- 
ably discordant  This  arises  in  some  instances  from  diseases  alto- 
gether different  from  one  another,  except  in  so  far  as  they  speedily 
end  in  loss  of  vision,  being  designated  by  the  name  ot  retifiitis,^^ 

No  bettor  proof  can  be  given  of  the  truth  of  Mackenzie's  re- 
mark than  is  afforded  by  comparmg  the  symptoms  of  retinitis  as 
described  by  him  and  by  Tyrrell.  The  reader  would  not  suppose 
that  the  two  authors  were  speaking  of  the  same  disease. 

Tj-rrell'sf  description  of  "  acute  retinitis"  by  no  means  pre- 
sents to  us  the  symptoms  of  a  disease  confined  to,  or  even  originat- 
ing in,  the  retina;  and  indeed,  at  anotlier  part  of  his  work,  he  uses 
the  term  "  acute  retinitis"  as  synonymous  with  "  glaucoma." 

In  fact,  the  terms  retinitis  and  choroiditis  originated  in  a  desire 
to  apply  a  precise  and  anatomical  nomenclature  to  morbid  conditions 
altogether  obscure.  Before  the  invention  of  the  ophtlialmoscope, 
tliis  nomenclature  passed  unchallenged ;  for  neither  the  active  dis- 
ease, nor  the  morbid  changes  resulting  from  it,  could  be  investi- 
gated in  such  a  manner  as  positively  to  prove  or  disprove  the 
Surgeon's  diagnosis;  and  he  pronounced  a  case  to  be  choroiditis 
or  retinitis,  according  to  the  preconceived  notion  he  might  have 
formed  as  to  the  effects  which  such  inflammations  would  produce 
on  vision. 


*  Practical  Treatise,  Ac.  4th  edition,  p.  573. 
f  Practical  Work,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  146. 
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Amaiibobis. 

The  reader  of  any  work  professing  to  descrrbe  the  (lisea^ee  i 
the  eye  ia  sure  to  turn  to  the  aeetion  "  Amaurosis,"  in  search  4 
information  on   tho  difficult  and  obsuure  forms  of  defective  v 
which  have  long  been  classed  under  that  bead. 

But  tlie  ophtlialmosGope  has  so  completely  revolution ised  i 
previous  tlieories  respecting  diseases  of  the  retina  and  optic  nem 
tliat  we  can  no  longer  content  ourselves  with  a  vague  term  whid 
tells  us  nothing  whatever  as  to  the  physical  cause  of  the  patients 
malady,  but  simply  implies  tliat  his  sight  m  dim.  The  humorc 
definition  attributed  to  WaltJier  was  in  hia  day  strictly  true,  wh( 
applied  to  cases  of  total  blindness  from  disease  of  tlie  nervous  I 
sues;  "Amaurosis,"  he  said,  "is  a  disease  in  which  the  pauei 
sees  nothing, — and  the  physician  nothing," 

Before  the  invention  of  tlie  oplithalmoscope,  the  hinder  surfai] 
of  tbe  lens  might  be  said  to  form  the  bomidarj'  between  a  portio 
of  the  eyeball  accessible  to  observation,  and  an  unknown  region  ^ 
which  the  most  important  changes  might  go  on  without  llie  j 
bili^  of  their  being  investigated,  filany  of  the  nervous  diseases  j 
the  eye  must  ever  remain  obscure  and  undnmonstrsblc,  originatij 
as  they  do,  in  the  ojitic  nerve  and  brain ;  and  even  those  changi^ 
in  tlie  retina  and  choroid  which  are  rendered  mible  by  the  oph- 
thalmoscope are  in  many  instances  only  the  result  of  morbid  pro- 
cesses which  we  cannot  explain,  or  are  unable  to  control. 

Still  the  value  of  the  infoi-mation  we  gain  by  the  ophtl 
scope  even  in  tliese  cases  is  immense;  for  it  proves  the  utt 
incurable  condition  of  patients  who,  only  a  kvr  jears  ago,  wool 
have  been  subjected  to  salivation,  and  other  treatment  ruinous  1 
health,  in  obedience  to  some  theory  of  disease  which  the  8urg< 
framed  to  himself,  to  account  for  the  assumed  c^imdition  nf  t 
retina.  If  a  patient  liad  become  blind  without  visible  inflamm 
tion  of  any  kind,  his  pupils  being  dilated  and  Dxed,  and  no  opaoin 
being  visible  in  the  lens,  ''mercuiy,"  it  was  said,  "would  j ' 
him  a  eliance." 

The  failure  of  sight  may  have  been  ushered  In  with  subjec 
luminous  appearances,  sparks,  flashes  of  phosphorosoent  olouda  j  I 
dark  spots,  varying  in  size,  form,  and  density,  may  be  « 
the  eyes  are  directed  towards  liglit-colourcd  surfaces. 

In  otlior  instances,  the  patient  will  be  sensible  only  of  a  gena 
mistiness  enveloping  all  objects.     The  power  of  reading  may  ] 
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limited  to  large  and  clear  type,  or  perhaps  even  small  iype  may  be 
legible,  but  as  if  seen  through  a  fog. 

There  may  be  every  intermediate  stage  between  defective 
sight  of  this  kind,  and  a  condition  in  which  the  outline  of  large 
objects  only  can  be  recognised,  or  even  perception  of  light  is 
wholly  lost. 

The  defect  may  exist  in  both  eyes  to  the  same  extent,  or  in  un- 
equal proportions ;  or  one  eye  may  be  wholly  Uind,  while  the  sight 
of  the  otlier  is  perfect  A  similar  difference  may  exist  in  the  de- 
gree of  mobility  and  dilatation  of  the  pupils.  There  may  also  be 
the  additional  complication  of  defective  motory  power  in  the  muscles 
of  tlie  eyeballs  or  lids. 

When  a  patient,  affected  with  the  above-mentioned  symptoms, 
presents  himself  for  our  opinion,  we  must  be  on  our  guard  against 
allowing  ourselves  to  prejudge  the  case  by  indulging  in  any  theore- 
tical speculations  about  "  amaurosis."  Tlie  word,  or  the  vague 
notions  which  the  word  suggests,  can  only  mislead  us.  Our  first 
business  is  to  make  a  careful  examination  of  the  eyes,  and,  until 
that  is  concluded,  to  discard  all  theory. 

Each  eye  must  be  examined  separately.  If  the  patient  retains 
the  power  of  reading,  we  must  carefully  note  what  sized  type  each 
eye  is  capable  of  discerning,  and  whether  convex  or  concave  glasses 
assist  the  sight.  An  uneducated  person,  who  cannot  read,  may  be 
told  to  count  small  dots,  point  out  an  asterisk,  a  double  line,  or 
some  other  typographical  mark.  The  power  of  more  distant  vision 
will  be  tested  by  objects  about  the  room  or  out  of  doors. 

The  condition  of  the  pupils  must  next  be  examined.  It  is  a 
common  error  to  suppose  that  dimness  of  sight,  depending  on  disease 
of  the  nervous  apparatus, — "  amaurosis,"  as  it  has  been  termed, — 
is  invariably  marked  by  a  permanently  dilated  state  of  the  pupils. 
Tliis  is  by  no  means  the  case.  An  eye  may  be  blind,  insensible 
oven  to  light,  and  yet  the  pupil  may  have  retained  ita  power  of 
motion  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  dilatation  of  the  pupil  may  exist 
in  a  high  degree  from  simple  paralysis  of  the  iris,  the  function  of! 
the  retina  being  quite  unimpaired. 

Dilatation  of  the  pupil  ensues  whenever  the  whole  of  the  third 
nerve  has  lost  its  motory  power ;  but  it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
loss  of  motory  power  is  limited  to  the  iris  itself,  constituting  the 
affection  termed  Mydriasis,  An  eye  with  this  defect  is  in  the  same 
condition  as  if  it  had  been  treated  with  a  solution  of  atropine.  Dis- 
tant objects  are  discerned,  although  not  so  well  as  before,  but  near 
and  small  objects,  types  for  instance,  appear  utterly  confused ;  but 
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if  Iho  patient  looks  tlirough  a  email  liole,  such  as  a  pin-liolc  i 
card,  he  fiudH  liis  jjower  of  reading  at  once  restored. 

No  doubt  a  dilated  condition  of  the  pupile  is  a  very  froqut 
sign  of  lost  or  impaired  vision  from  cerebral  causes.  The  symjit* 
is  familiar  to  all  who  have  seen  oases  of  hydrocephalus,  c 
forma  of  disease  producing  pressure  on  the  brain.  All  I  meim  i 
insist  upon  is,  that  the  dilatation  is  not  an  invariable  accom|ia 
ment  of  impaired  or  lost  sight,  originating  in  disease  of  the  retina. 

I  have  said  that  each  eye  must  he  sejiarately  e^uunincd ;  for  it 
often  happens,  when  one  eyo  sees  well  and  the  other  is  insensible  to^ 
L'glit,  that  the  pupil  of  the  blind  eye  will  contract  whenever  li 
admitted  to  the  sound  one,  but  will  remain  perfectly  immovol 
while  the  sound  eye  is  kept  closed.  Each  eye,  therefore,  should  a 
turn  be  covered,  while  the  Surgeon  places  his  hand  betwwm  1 
other  eye  and  the  window  for  a,  few  seconds,  and  tlien  quickly  i 
admits  the  light  to  the  pupil. 

If  any  slight  irregidarity  of  the  pupil  esists,  its  margin  mast  ti 
most  carcftiUy  examined,  to  see  if  any  adhesion  (m/ufcitia  jmtter 
exists  between  it  and  the  capsule  of  the  lens,      Such  adhesio 
afford  a  valuable  hint  towards  a  diagnosis,  as  they  prove  that  i 
must,  at  some  perio<l,  have  uttacked  the  eye. 

In  cases  where  the  Surgeon  is  in  doubt  whether  gt/nechia  is  f 
sent  or  not,  the  application  of  atropine  will  usually  dclennino  t 
question. 

No  carcftd  Surgeon  can  have  advanced  in  his  oxainination  o 
doubtful  case  of  defective  sight  as  (ar  as  the  point  we  are  nowf  c 
sidering,  without  detecting  any  considerable  opacity  tliat  may  e 
in  the  cornea.  But  lie  ought  to  be  aware  of  tlie  serions  ob 
sight  which  a  very  faint  central  cloudiness  of  tlie  cornea  will  f 
dues,  if  it  lias  resulted  from  old  keratitis  (see  p.  70!t),  J  hare  » 
many  instances  in  which  such  faint  diffused  haze  of  the  cornea  h 
been  overlooked,  and  the  case  pronoiuiced  to  bo  "  oinnurosi 

Tliat  verj'  faint  haziness  of  the  lens,  whicli  sometimes  oons^tid 
congenital  cataract,  is  also  occasionally  overlooked ;  and  I  hare  s 
eeveral  cases  in  which  patients  aii'ected  with  this  slight  opacity  a ' 
lens — their  pnpils  at  the  same  time  being  large  and  slug^sli — i 
for  many  years  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  being  cured  by  o 
ration,  in  consetiuenw  of  their  being  supposed  to  bo  tho  subjet 
retinal  or  cerebral  disease. 

Tlie  apph'cation  of  atropine  will  enable  us  conijilefely  (o  expta 
the  lens,  and  determine  the  question  of  ita  txansjiarency.    Tlii» 
ject  will  ho  again  referred  to  under  the  head  of"  CatanicL" 
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I  will  suppose  the  history  of  the  case  to  have  been  ascertained ; 
the  present  condition  of  the  patient's  sight  to  have  been  accurately 
tested ;  the  i)upillary  margin  found  to  be  free  from  adhesions,  and 
the  cornea  and  lens  absolutely  transparent  To  complete  our  diag- 
nosis, the  optic  nerve,  retina,  and  choroid  must  be  explored  by 
means  of  the  ophthalmoscope. 

Before  proceeding  to  sketch  the  morbid  changes  wliich  are  seen 
in  tlio  deeper  tissues  of  the  eye,  I  must  here  make  a  digression, 
and  briefly  explain  the  mode  of  using  the  instrument,  and  describe 
the  apj)earances  of  the  retina  and  choroid  in  a  healthy,  or  nearly 
healthv,  state. 

The  Ophthalmoscope. 

It  is  little  more  than  fifteen  years  since  Gumming*  first  demon- 
strated that,  by  a  certain  arrangement  of  light,  the  fundus  of  the 
healthy  human  eye  could  be  made  visible,  so  far  at  least  as  to  allow 
of  its  colour  being  seen.  Although  he  never  obtained  a  view  of  the 
optic  ner^•e  or  vessels  of  the  retina,  liis  investigations  prepared  the 
way  for  the  discovery  of  tlie  ophtlialmoscope,  by  proving  that  tho 
fundus  of  the  living  eye  was  not  really  a  dark-coloured  siu^ace;  but 
that  under  certain  conditions  it  reflected  the  rays  of  light  fallmg 
u])on  it,  so  as  to  present  a  brilliant  surface  to  the  eye  of  the  ob- 
server. An  indistinct  reddish  gleam  from  the  retina,  or  a  white 
reflection  from  the  optic  nerve,  had  been  sometimes  accidentaUy 
seen  by  tliose  engaged  in  the  study  of  eye-diseases ;  but  they  had 
recrarded  these  glimpses  of  the  fimdus  of  the  eye  as  exceptional,  and 
as  indicating  something  morbid  in  the  deep  tissues.  Tims,  in  cer- 
tain cases  of  impaired  sight,  with  dilatation  of  the  pupil.  Beer  had 
observed  a  peculiar  luminous  appearance,  which  he  assumed  to  be 
the  result  of  some  morbid  change  in  the  retina ;  and  he  accordingly 
made  use  of  the  term  "cat's-eye  amaurosis"  to  designate  the  dis- 
ease which  he  supposed  to  give  rise  to  this  luminous  apj)earance. 
Other  observers  had  attributed  it  to  a  deficiency  of  pigment  in  the 
fundus  of  the  eye,  still  assuming  that,  in  a  state  of  healtli,  the  fun- 
dus must  necessarily  appear  black. 

Tlie  first  oplitlialmoscoj>e  was  invented  by  Helmholtz,  and  de- 
scril>ed  by  him  in  a  tract  published  in  1851. f  He  first  merely 
demonstrated  in  how  simi>le  a  manner,  by  using  a  slip  of  glass^ 


*  MedicoChiruryival  Transactions^  1846. 

\  Jirgchreihung  fines  Autjensjnei/els  zur  Untersuchung  der  NetzkaiU  imUhen- 
den  Au*je,  Beiliu. 
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the  *urfar»  of  the  retina  might  be  made  visible :  an-l  th-?n  •>> 
KriWl  a  [I'Jari^in^  apparatus  for  obtaining  a  more  perl^x^  ri«^w  of 
the  [#art.  These  fir^t  examinatioa«  were  marie  without  any  arnrl'*Lil 
dilatation  of  the  pupil.  «o  that  only  a  limitetl  extent  of  th^  iv-tir!:i 
couM  \je  HT-en.  He  wa*  able,  however,  to  di>tingnL?h  the  •.•r-^^ 
iier\-e,  and  the  ve««ela  emerging  from  iL 

In  Ir^oi  Ruete*  invent».'d  an  ophthalmoscope  on  a  diifer'^n: 
principle  fr^nn  that  of  Helmholtz.  light  being  thrown  ini»>  the 
patient'?»  oye  by  mean«  of  a  concave  mirror,  throagh  a  h^  >le  in  the 
centre  of  which  the  ob*ener  lorjked  directly  nf<»n  the  iUuzninatCfl 
retina.  Tlie  practical  objection  to  Ruete's  ini^tnimeDt  cijn.-iftttJ  in 
it*  being  fixe*^!  to  a  ^tand.  and  therefore  ill  atlapted  to  r»K<<-ri-e  an 
orfran  s^i  cini^tantlv  in  motion  as  tlie  eve.  Cocci nst  avoidevl  thi> 
inconvenience  by  constructing  a  ^mall  perforated  mirrcir,  to  lie 
held  in  the  hand ;  and  this  instrument  was  still  farther  moiiitied  bv 
Anagno^takis.^  wh«i<e  ophthalmoscope,  from  itjs  extreme  simjdicit^-. 
appears  to  me  the  most  useful  that  has  yet  been  invente«^L§  It 
i-onsist*  of  a  circular  mirror,  about  an  inch  and  three-quartors.  in 
diameter,  slightly  concave,  and  perforated  in  the  centre  with  a 
round  hole,  the  tenth  of  an  inch  wide.ll  The  mirror  is  $et  in  a 
metal  frame,  to  which  a  handle  is  fixed. 

Before  commencing  the  examination  of  a  case,  it  U  necessary- 
to  dilate  the  pupil  with  atropine,  imle^s  it  has  become  permanently 
dilated  from  disease. 

The  oli>en'er  and  the  patient  sit  face  to  face  in  a  room  frx>m 
which  daylight  has  been  excluded ;  the  only  source  of  illumination 
being  a  lamp,  or,  still  better,  a  jet  of  gas  issuing  from  a  jointed 


*   T^r  Au'jenspifgel  uni  das  Opt/imeter,  Gottingen. 

t   I'tf^er  die  Anireruluny  dts  AugempUgeU,  Leipzig,  1^5S. 

\  EiPti  iur  T Exploration  de  la  Retime  et  de$  Milieux  de  t(EU  mr  U  Virnnt, 
Paris,  lN%L 

§  The  reader  will  find  a  comprehensive  account  of  the  %-anoiis  forms 
of  ojilitliJilmo^rfip*;  in  a  recent  work  by  Zander,  Iter  Augenffnegel^  I^eipzi?. 
1^'>9.  The  autlior  classifies  the  insftruments  under  three  heads  :  1.  those 
havins;  reflectors  of  plane  (;]ass.  by  Helmholtz  and  Follin  ;  2.  Homocmtrie 
instruments,  by  Ruete.  Ana^o$takis,  Uhieh.  Stellwag,  Hasner.  r>esmarres, 
Ileyfelder.  Liebreirh,  and  J£<;er;  3.  Heterocemtric  instruments,  irith  various 
combinations  of  lenses  and  prisms,  by  Coccius,  Donders,  Seemann,  Meyer- 
stein,  Zehender,  Klauni^.  Burow,  Ha:!!ner,  &c. 

[  The  amalpim  of  the  mirror  is  pix>tected  by  a  brass  plate  perforated 
at  a  siK>t  corresponding' to  the  hole  in  the  glass.  The  inside  of  this  per- 
f<)ration  should  be  brushed  over  with  a  non-reflectiuf?  black  coating,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  metallic  edge  from  producing  small  rays  of  light,  which  are 
Teiy  confubiug  to  the  obsener. 
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tube,  so  that  the  flame  can  be  placed  higher  or  lower,  according  to 
the  height  of  the  patient's  head. 

Tlie  flame  should  be  on  a  level  with  his  eye,  and  just  far  enough 
behind  him  to  prevent  any  of  the  direct  rays  falling  on  his  cornea. 
Tlie  chimney  surrounding  the  flame  must  be  of  transparent  glass, 
and,  if  faintly  tinged  with  blue,  it  will  modify  the  red  rays  of  the 
flame,  and  impart  a  whiteness  to  it,  nearly  resembling  tliat  of 
ordinary  daylights  The  obsen'^er  places  the  back  of  the  mirror 
close  to  his  own  eye,  so  that  he  looks  through  the  central  aper- 
ture, jnd  holds  the  instrument  at  such  an  angle  that  the  reflected 
light  from  it  falls  upon  the  patient's  pupil.  This  is  always  very 
diflicult  for  a  beginner  to  accomplish;  but  a  little  practice  soon 
makes  it  easy.  The  observer  will  know  that  he  holds  the  instru- 
ment in  the  right  position,  and  at  a  proper  distance  from  the  eye, 
by  seeing  the  retina  assume  a  brilliant  reddish  appearance. 

Still  holding  the  oj)hthalmoscope  in  the  same  position,  he  takes 
in  the  other  hand  a  convex  glass,  of  two  inches  or  two  inclies  and 
a  half  focus,  and  places  it  at  such  a  distance  in  front  of  the  cornea 
as  to  allow  of  the  retina  coming  within  that  focus.  If  the  ftmdus 
of  the  eye  be  properly  illuminated,  and  tlie  convex  glass  correctly 
placed,  some  of  the  retinal  vessels  will  now  bo  distinctly  seen. 

To  bring  the  optic  ner\'^e  into  view,  the  patient  must  direct  the 
eye  a  little  towards  the  nose ;  and  by  turning  the  eye  in  various 
directions  every  portion  of  the  retina  is  successively  brought  under 
the  view  of  the  observer.  The  necessity  for  varj'ing  the  position 
of  the  eye  constitutes  a  great  objection  to  the  more  complicated 
c)phthalinosco])es,  wliich  are  fixed  to  a  table  or  otlier  support ;  and 
some  eyes  are  so  unsteady,  and  so  little  under  the  patient's  control, 
tliat  the  obsen-er  is  obliged  to  follow  their  movements  by  slight 
cliangcs  in  the  position  of  the  ophthalmoscope,  which  can  only  be 
effected  when  the  instrument  is  held  in  the  hand. 

Some  oj)lithalmoscopes  present  an  upright,  some  a  reversed 
image  of  the  oi)tic  nerve  and  retina.  The  simple  mirror  of  Anag- 
nostukis,  used  in  combination  with  a  convex  glass,  in  the  manner 
I  have  described,  certainly  allows  of  our  seeing  in  their  real  posi- 
tion parts  which  do  not  fall  within  the  focus  of  the  patient's  ciystal- 
line  lens.  Thus  a  morbid  gro\>i;h — an  encephaloid  mass,  for  instance 
— which  might  be  seen  on  the  floor  of  the  vitreous  chamber,  would 
be  found  really  to  occupy  that  position  when  the  globe  had  been 
extiqiated.  But  the  optic  nen'e  and  retina,  lying  within  the  focus 
of  the  patient's  lens,  are  seen  reversed;  so  that  the  axis  of  vision, 
which  is  really  placed  on  the  temporal  side,  appears  to  lie  on  the 
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m  (>!ctrav!i.=ntion  of  blooJ,  or  pata 
lid  apjKuir  to  be  obovo  it. 


i'yh'„:!,-i:-ffopir  Apjxaranefii  of  llf  Eye  in  a  /ifalthy  slate. 
In  tbc  hi-mliiiK  of  this  Bectioii  I  ii«o  the  word  "  healthy"  i 
nftstn  laDiuilc  of  mcatiing;  tor,  n]):u-l  ti'uni  any  serious  tliM 
the  men*  ad»*anix'  of  ngc  imprints  ujwii  tlie  iutornal  tJRSues  c 
ore  certain  chitnges  of  appearance,  which,  altlmugh  (!e%-T«ting  fi 
nn  idea]  Btandard  nf  perfeet  health,  can  hardly  bo  termed  mm 
At  present,  1  wish  to  present  to  the  reader  merely  a  skol«rh  of  w 
lie  is  tu  look  for  in  an  eye  wliicli  iiiirly  pcrfonns  it«  functions  a 
a  of  vi^on. 

Rftata.  The  obsen'er  must  not  oxpect  to  find  this  tix^ne  {i 
seoting  one  uniform  colour  in  «ll  cases ;  the  tint  varica  from  p 
ml,  llovuph  shades  of  red-orange  and  ycllow-oranKCf,  to  buff. 

l-bltKulcd  persons,  with  a  vigorous  circulation,  the  retina  woi 
nnluniln'  ha**c  a  much  redder  appearance  tlian  in  those  wlio  an 
fi-v'W*  ainl  anaanic.  The  colour  of  the  retina  is  due,  partly  to  ita 
own  «ij>illarv  untwork,  tho  individual  ^-essels  of  whicli  art;  of  c« 
too  small  to  be  recognised  as  such,  luid  partly  to  tho  vhscc 
obnruiti  behind  it.  The  amount  of  re<lncss  transinitUil  from  \ 
e^nwl  will  depen<l  upon  the  rjunntit^-  and  condition  of  tlie  I 
MQoal  pi^ieni  between  it  and  the  retina. 

AcKm  tJw  illuminated  fundus  of  the  eye  the  observer  will  no4 
lu)(«  vDssvIs  radiating  from  a  central  point  towai-ds  tho  jieripbt 
Tbew  are  the  largo  branches  of  tho  i-ontrnl  artery  and  vein  uf  flj 
1  Mud  by  directing  the  patient  to  tuni  tho  eye  a  little  tow 
»  median  piano,  tin*  obsencr  will  lie  nble  lo  truce  these  v 
r  [Emitt  tnmks  in  the  middle  of  the  optic  nerve.     The  wt 
of  tbe  ehoroid,  as  I  ohall  l>}'  nnd  br  have  occasion  to  notice,  i 
«tituvly  unlike  tho  radiating  triuika  of  the  retina,  t}iat  a  single  « 

Q  vrill  suflicQ  to  prevent  any  subsequent  conftiaon  between 

It  rettuiraa  s  Ultle  more  practice  to  distinguish  between  die 
rvtinul  arlfiitM  and  tlic  veins.  If  an  arterial  tnink  b«  examinod 
whfiv  it  attains  its  greatest  sixe.  namely,  at  its  einergcnoe  from  llio 
optic  acr^t>,  it  will  \w  observed  to  l>e  of  a  [taler  rod  colour  tbxii  tlie 
ad)ai-eut  vein,  and  to  present  a  double  outliiu;.     The  greater  thick- 

*  uf  the  artvrial  wall  is  the  eaose  of  both  those  peculiaritiea  of 
appearanoe  ;  for,  of  course,  tho  colour  of  tho  contained  blood  in  Ion 
plaiidy  seen  where  Uie  wall  is  thicker ;  and  while  the  Jiglit,  rp- 
tlectnl  from  behind  the  arterv,  sliine«  tiiroBgh  it  witJi  subdued 
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briglitiiess,  each  side  of  the  cylinder  presents  a  lino  of  shadow. 
The  coats  of  the  veins,  on  the  other  hand,  are  so  tliin,  that  they 
allow  the  colour  of  the  blood  to  be  plainly  seen  throughout  the 
whole  diameter  of  the  tube.  Tliis  distinction  between  the  veins 
and  the  arteries  of  the  retina  becomes  less  marked  as  age  advances. 
Simple  insjxjction  of  a  healthy  eye  does  not  detect  any  pulsation 
in  the  retinal  vessels ;  but  if  the  globe  is  firmly  pressed  with  the 
finger,  a  decided  pulsation  may  be  seen,  both  in  the  arteries  and 
veins. 

Optic  nerve.  No  structure  seen  with  the  ophthalmoscope  pre- 
sents a  greater  variety  of  appearance  tlian  the  optic  nerve,  even  in 
patients  who  enjoy  good  sight.  As  age  advances  it  becomes  smaller, 
and  often  deviates  more  or  less  from  that  circular  outline  which 
one  may  assume  as  the  healthy  standard.* 

Conti'asted  with  the  reddish  tint  of  the  surrounding  retina,  the 
nerve  ap[>ears  cream-coloured,  or  it  sometimes  presents  that  faint 
tinge  of  pinkish-gray  which  we  are  familiar  with  in  the  cineritious 
portion  of  the  cerebral  convolutions.  The  extreme  edge  of  the  disk 
is  of  a  more  decided  white  than  the  central  portion. 

From  the  centre  of  the  nerve  the  main  trunks  of  the  retinal 
artery  and  vein  are  seen  emerging.  Commonly  each  vessel  issues 
as  a  single  trunk,  which  then  divides  into  branches,  but  sometimes 
the  division  into  two  or  tliree  trunks  takes  place  before  tlie  vessels 
quit  the  substance  of  the  ner\'e  in  which  they  are  imbedded. 

The  remark  I  made  as  to  the  varying  degrees  of  i^edness  Qjdii- 
bited  by  the  healthy  retina  in  different  persons,  applies  also  to  the 
variety  in  size  and  form  which  the  main  trunks  assume  on  the 
surfiice  of  the  nene.  In  some  cases  the  vessels  i)as8  off  at  once  to 
their  destination,  in  nearly  straight,  or  slightly  wavy  hues,  while 
in  other  cases  they  foim  several  abrupt  curves  on  the  surface  of  the 
nerve  before  quitting  it. 

Choroid.  Tliis  structure  exhibits  a  great  variety  of  appearances 
under  the  ophthalmoscope.  Tlie  distinctness  with  which  it  is  seen 
depends  upon  the  degree  of  transparency  of  the  retina,  and  the 
condition  of  the  hexagonal  pigment-cells  behind  it ;   and  it  seems 


*  I  have  uniformly  spoken  of  the  optic  nerve,  instead  of  using  the  term 
*•  optic  papilhi,"  which  some  authors  employ.  No  confusion  can  anse  fi*om 
applying  the  term  nerve  to  that  which  is  in  reality  only  a  part  of  tlie  ner\e, 
since  no  other  poilion  than  its  extremity  comes  under  our  notice  in  using 
the  ophthalmoscope.  The  tenn  **  papilla"  is  ohjectionable  too,  as  implying 
a  prominence  ;  and  I  believe  the  distal  end  of  the  optic  nerve  to  be  ueai'ly, 
if  not  quite,  jjlauc  in  a  state  of  health. 
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that  cotisidomblo  variations  in  botli  tboso  tissues  are  compatible 
with  good  sight. 

In  young  persons  the  vessels  of  the  choroid  appear  dim  and 
indistinct,  as  if  overspread  with  a  thin  somi-opaqui;  dlio ;  hut  in 
old  persons  llioy  are  sometimes  ao  plainly  seen  that  tlic  obscrvrt 
almost  forgets  he  is  looking  at  them  through  the  whole  sulistonco 
of  the  retina.  It  is  in  old  persons,  therefore,  tliat  tlio  peculiar 
arrangement  of  the  choroidal  vessels  can  be  best  stutliwL  Tliey 
are  very  much  larger  than  the  radiating  vessels  of  the  retina,  and 
are  closely  packed  together,  leaving  between  tlicm  n 
spaces,  in  whieh  dark  pigment  is  visible.  During  the  earlier 
riods  of  life  these  vessels  present  a  bright  red,  but  in  old  ago 
colour  becomes  mixed  with  a  brownish  tint 
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Morbid  Appearanr^s  of  t/ie  Retina,  Optic  JVirrrf ,  aiid  CftoroiJ, 

Any  verbal  description   of  tho   various  changes  in  the 
tissues  of  the  eye,  which  the  ophthalmoscope  cxiiibita  to  our  view, 
must  of  necessity   he   verj'  imperfect ;   such  a  description   may, 
indeed,  recal  to  memory  pecniiarities  of  form  and  colour  whl 
have  already  been  studied  in  tlie  living  subject ;  but  to  the 
it  can  suggest  only  a  faint  and  shadowy  picture.     Li  many 
stances,  too,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  doseribing  apj 
anccs,  the    TcaX  nature   of  which   we    are  at  present  unable 
explain. 

Jietvta  and  eplic  nenv.     In  patients  affected  with  general  dti 
ncss  of  sight,  in  that  sHglit  degree  whieh  has  been  vaguely  termed 
'   "  amblyopia,"  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  dusky  fialo  surrounding 
the  optic  nen-o.     It  resembles  a  very  fiunt  wash  of  Indian   ink| 
and  18  gradually  shaded  off,  and  altogether  lost,  at  some  dii 
from  the  ner^-e,  the  peripheral  portion  of  the  retina  jirRsentiny 
natural  appearance.     I  can  offer  no  explanation  as  to  tho  cause 
this  halo,  nor  would  I  lay  much  stress  upon  it  as  a  sign  of  8truct4 
change,  inasmuch  as  it  is  sometimes  met  with  in  patienta 
failure  of  sight  is  only  occasional,  and  clearly  traceable  to  dei 
ment  of  the  general  bealth. 

In  old  persons,  whose  dimness  of  sight  would  suggest  tho 
cnce  of  commencing  catai-aot,  we  i>ccasionally  find  a  irAif.*  ^KiipArf' 
variable  extent,  and  very  irregular  outline,  immodiatcly  surrounding 
the  opdc  nerve.  Sometimes  tliia  patch  is  of  «ncb  extent  as  bt 
encroach  upon  that  portion  of  the  retina  corro»iionding  to  the  axis 
of  vision.  These  patches  are  of  an  opaijiie  dead  white,  and  are 
quite  devoid  of  vessels.     They  seem  to  be  due  to  chronic  lumlening 
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and  condensation  of  the  nervous  tissue,  with  obliteration  of  the 
vessels  of  the  part  In  some  instances,  perhaps,  fattj  degeneration 
may  also  be  present. 

In  several  cases  of  Bright's  disease,  accompanied  with  great 
dimness  of  sight,  yellowish-white  spots  have  been  seen  scattered 
over  the  surface  of  the  retina.  I  am  acquainted  witli  only  one 
case  in  which  tlie  fatty  nature  of  tliese  deposits  has  been  proved 
by  dissection.* 

The  changes  in  the  retina  and  optic  nen-e  consequent  upon 
syphilitic  inflammation  have  been  already  noticed  in  the  section  on 
iritis  (p.  745). 

A  very  remarkable  appearance  connected  with  the  optic  nerve 
consists  in  a  white  patch,  of  a  crescentic  form,  so  immediately  in 
contact  with  tlie  margin  of  the  nerve  as  to  seem  at  first  sight  to 
form  part  of  the  nervous  tissue  itself.  This  crescentic  patch  has 
been  recently  described  by  German  writers  mider  the  name  of 
"  staphyloma  scleroticae  posticum,"  from  a  supposition  that  there 
was  at  this  spot  an  actual  protrusion  of  the  sclerotic,  f  I  am  not 
aware  of  the  existence  of  such  a  staphyloma  having  been  proved 
by  actual  dissection. 

In  an  eye  which  presented  the  crescentic  patch  in  a  very  marked 
dcgi'ee,  it  was  found  tliat  the  pigment-cells  of  the  choroid  were 
altogether  wanting  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  crescent, 
so  that  the  light  from  the  ophthalmoscope  passed  through  the 
transparent  retina  and  choroid,  and  was  reflected  from  the  sclerotic 


*  The  case  is  reported  by  Heymann,  in  the  Archiv  fur  Ophthalmologie, 
vol.  ii.  p.  130,  1856.     Duriu*^  the  progi'ess  of  the  disease  the  patient  became 
maniacal,  so  that  the  ophthalmoscopical  examination  was  difficult.     The 
loss  of  sight  was  almost  total  in  both  eyes.     The  media  were  clear,  and  an 
irregular  yellowish-white  patch  was  obsei-ved  just  below   the  optic  nerve 
(it  is  not  stated  in  which  eye).    Both  eyes  were  examined  after  deatli*  and 
presented  nearly  similar  appearances.     At  a  distance  of  a  line  or  two  from 
the  optic  nen'e,  about  twenty  yellowish-white  spots,  of  various  sizes,  were 
airangcd  in  an  irregularly  circular  figure.     The  largest  spot  which  had  been 
seen  during  life  was  situated  below  the  optic  nerve,  and  about  a  millimetre 
in  diameter.    A  microscopical  examination  of  the  spots,  which  were  all  of  a 
yellowish-white  colour,  proved  tliem  to  be  isolated  poitions  of  fatty  dege- 
neration in  tlie  ganglionic  stnicture  of  tlie  retina. 

t  E.  Jaeger,  Beitriige  zur  Pathohgie  de$  Auges,  1858,  plate  xvii.  A  repre- 
sentation is  here  given  of  a  well-mai*ked  crescent,  fringed  with  pigmentous 
deposit,  which  was  observed  in  a  ycry  shoi-t-sighted  patient.  Plate  xviii. 
shows  a  still  larger  crescent,  in  a  case  of  more  advanced  myopia.  This 
figure  also  exhibiU  the  choroidal  vessels  with  that  extreme  distinctness 
which  is  caused  by  absence  of  the  hexagonal  pigment. 
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itself,  wliioli  at  this  point  was  tliin 


'  tltau  natural,  but  not  atifl 


[iromineiit  or  stojihyloinfttous. ' 

Among  till?  more  striking  apiwarancea  under  the  o[ilit)ialmuMoptt 
are  tlio  irrofpdar  dt-posits  of  black  pigment  on  the  iUummat^d  ficU 
of  the  retina.  Those  pignientous  deposits  present  eitdluss  varit^ca 
aa  to  quantity  and  mode  of  arraiigemenL  In  one  case  two  or  Uim 
minute  isolated  dots  may  aluiic  bu  risible;  in  another  ca: 
pigment  may  assume  the  form  of  fine  threads,  ramifying  ( 
considerable  i>ortion  oftho  retinal  surfiice;  wliilo,  in  a  third  c 
the  pigment  may  he  aggregated  in  large  black  manses,  the 
vening  portions  of  retina  being  of  healthy  apjiearanfi'. 

Pigmentous  deposits  are  met  witli  at  all  ages,  and  genei 
appear  to  bo  a  eoqnel  of  clironic  inflammation,  although  it  i 
ofW  happens  that  the  padent  can  give  no  account  of  such  tin  8 
Pigment  is  also  commonly  scon  interspersed   in   large  qunntil 
among  the  white  patches  resniting  from  syphilitic  diseaiw  of  I 
retina. 

When  a  vessel,  in  either  the  choroid  or  the  deeper  ]Hirtion  of  ^ 
retina,  has  given  way,  and  broken  up  the  tissue*  ini mediately  « 
rounding  Uie  extravasation,  absorption  of  these  tissues,  ns  well  a 
the  blood,  may  subsequently  take  place  to  such  an  extent  a 
bare  the  sclerotio.  A  rounded  white  patch  is  thus  produced,  whl 
is  usually  fringed  with  a  blai'k  edge  of  pigment.  In  oUini 
whole  site  of  the  extravasation  becomes  covered  with  pigment,  i 
that,  instead  of  a  blac-k  ring,  an  irregular  black  disk  is  tlio  i 
I  have  met  wilJi  several  instances  in  which  a  fringed  or  blnckei 
patch  of  this  kuid  was  situated  directly  in  the  axis  of  vision.  Sip 
was  very  imperfect,  and  limited  to  a  very  small  space;  so  thNtf  j 
the  attempt  to  read  a  large  type,  only  a  single  word,  or  part  a 
word,  could  be  taken  in  at  a  glance. 

J^xtrava*ationt  of  Uood,  eitiier  from  the  retina  or  tho  < 
constitute,  I  need  hardly  say,  the  moat  serious  aecidentJi  to  wU 
those  tiasnes  are  liable,     Tlie  blood  may  be  eSused  in  oonaeqw 
of  a  blow  on  the  eyeball,  or  it  may  escape  spontaneously  trom  t 
dist^-ndod  vessel  giving  way,  as  in  ordinary  apoplexy. 

It  is  remarkable  that  rupture  of  a  retinal  vessel  sometinie»  ocean 
without  any  of  the  symptoms  which  ono  might  expect  would  aecom- 

•  See  a  plHli?  in  the  firsl  vol.  of  the  Oi-hlhttlmie  Hu$},ital  lirportt.  ftgs.  4 
ami  fl.  The  nerve  iu  bolh  those  fimrns  is  over-oo loured,  sn  lu  tu  lindane 
too  iiiurked  a  cntitmst  to  the  w1iiteut.-S8  of  tlie  crescent.  I'hv  disBivtinn  hj 
Dr.  Under,  alluded  to  above,  will  bo  found  at  p.  IIT  orUio  volume  jnat 
quoted. 
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p;iiiy  it, — such  as  giddiness  and  other  signs  of  cerebral  disturbance, 
I  have  seen  many  cases  in  wliich  a  dimness  or  cloudiness  has  sud- 
denly overspread  one  eye,  wliile  the  patient,  in  apparently  good 
health,  was  quietly  engaged  in  reading  or  writing ;  no  pain  or  un- 
easiness of  any  kind  accompanying  the  attack,  the  iris  retaining  its 
mobility,  and  even  the  conjunctiva  and  sclerotic  showing  no  trace 
of  increased  vascularity.  The  patient  finds  that  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  his  field  of  vision  has  become  a  total  blank  as  regards  per- 
ception of  objects;  wliile,  perhaps,  he  still  retains  the  power  of 
dimly  discerning  those  which  happen  to  fall  on  some  limited  portion 
of  the  retina.  If  such  a  case  is  examined  within  a  few  hours,  or 
even  a  few  days  after  the  rupture  of  the  vessel,  the  fi'esh  red  colour 
of  the  effused  blood  will  at  once  bo  recognised.  If  it  is  one  of  the 
radiating  vessels  of  the  retina  that  has  given  way,  the  prognosis 
will  be  much  more  favourable  than  if  the  haemorrhage  had  come 
from  the  choroid  ;  for,  in  the  former  case,  the  tissue  of  the  retma, 
although  for  a  time  overspread  with  blood,  and  so  rendered  incapable 
of  receinng  visual  impressions,  may  have  escaped  any  serious  dis- 
integration ;  whereas,  if  the  blood  has  proceeded  from  the  choroid, 
it  may  have  actually  ruptured  the  retina,  and  irreparably  destroyed 
that  portion  of  it  as  far  as  its  function  is  concerned.  The  presence 
of  clots  freely  floating  in  the  vitreous  hmnour  would  be  a  still  more 
unfavourable  sign,  as  it  would  prove  that  the  tissue  of  the  vitreous 
body  had,  to  a  certain  extent,  been  broken  up.  This  latter  com- 
j>lieation  more  frequently  rasults  from  blows  on  the  eyeball  than 
from  spontaneous  apoplectic  extravasation. 

No  one  who  has  had  a  little  practice  with  the  ophthalmoscope 
can  find  any  difficulty  in  detecting  a  recent  extravasation  of  blood 
on  the  surface  of  the  retina ;  but  the  recognition  of  the  changes 
which  mark  the  site  of  old  extravasations  is  oflen  extremely  difficult 
I  have  already  noticed  the  cases  in  which  a  rupture  of  choroidal 
vessels  breaks  up  and  destroys  a  limited  portion  both  of  the  choroid 
and  retina,  leaving  either  a  well-defined  space  of  white  sclerotic,  or 
a  patch  of  dark  pigment,  to  mark  the  site  of  the  disruption.  But  a 
less  extensive  extravasation,  originating  in  the  rupture  of  a  super- 
ficial vessel  of  the  retina,  may  leave  such  faint  traces  as  almost  to 
escape  observation.  Sometimes  the  site  of  the  rupture  is  marked  by 
a  slight  brownish  stain,  in  other  cases  by  a  faint  mottling  of  the 
retinal  surface ;  wliile  a  more  extensive  extravasation  may  so  far 
damage  the  retina  as  to  leave  in  after-years  a  linear  or  stellated 
cicatrix  (if  one  may  so  term  it),  of  a  lighter  colour  than  the  sur- 
rounding tissue. 
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Serous  elusion  between  retitia  and  cJioroid.  This  effusion  may 
occur  as  a  result  eitlier  of  acute  or  chronic  inflammation.  As  a 
result  of  acute  disease,  it  forms  one  of  that  group  of  morbid  changes 
which,  taken  together,  constitute  ^^  gkucoma/*  and  will  hereafter 
be  s]K)ken  of  under  that  head. 

Chronic  effusion  between  the  retina  and  choroid  may  take  place 
in  the  roost  gradual  and  insidious  manner,  so  as  only  to  manifest 
itself  hy  impairment  of  vision,  unattended  with  any  pain  or  external 
si^ms  of  inflammation. 

When  tlie  retina  has  become  detached  to  a  verv  considerable 
extent,  a  corresponding  portion  of  the  field  of  vision  becomes  a  tot:J 
blank  so  fiir  as  perception  of  objects  is  concerned  ;  while  that  por- 
tion of  the  retina  which  remains  in  apposition  with  the  choroid  may 
still  distinguish  even  small  objects,  although  in  an  imperfect  and 
partial  manner. 

There  are  no  external  signs  by  which  we  can  ascertain  the  exist- 
ence of  efl'usion  beneath  the  retina.  The  ophthalmosco[>e  alone  en- 
ables us  to  detect  it. 

Tlie  efl'used  fluid  may  either  exist  in  such  a  small  quantity  as 
barely  suffices  to  impart  a  cloudy  appearance  to  a  limited  portion  of 
the  retina ;  or  it  may  have  detached  a  considerable  extent  of  the 
retina,  or  even  the  whole  of  it,  from  its  connexion  with  the  choroid. 

The  more  limited  effusions  frequently  occur  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  optic  nerve.  At  first  sight  they  ap}>ear  as 
grayish  or  cloudy  patches  in  the  midst  of  healthy  tissue,  and  the 
radiating  vessels  which  are  spread  out  over  the  rest  of  the  fundus  of 
the  eye  appear  to  be  lost  when  they  arrive  at  the  edge  of  the  patch. 
This  appearance  is  owing  to  the  fact  of  the  vessels  being  raised  up 
by  the  effusion  beneath  them,  so  that  they  are  on  a  plane  different 
from  that  of  the  vessels  of  the  healthy  retina.  A  slight  movement 
of  the  convex  glass,  which  the  ophthalmoscopic  ob8er\'er  is  employ- 
ing, will  at  once  bring  into  focus  the  vessels  overlying  the  effnsion. 

^Tien  a  large  portion  of  the  retina  has  been  separated,  it  pre- 
sents the  appearance  of  a  lobular  mass,  of  an  opaque  grayish  colour, 
contrasting  in  a  remarkable  manner  with  the  reddish  reflecting  sur- 
face of  that  part  of  the  retina  which  still  retains  its  natural  position. 
Sometimes  the  lobular  mass  may  be  observed  to  oscillate  with  each 
movement  of  the  eye ;  and  when  brought  into  focus  the  surface  of 
the  mass  is  seen  to  be  overspread  with  ramifying  vessels,  the  dis- 
placed veins  of  the  retina. 

When  almost  the  entire  retina  is  detached  from  the  choroid,  the 
appearances  imder  the  ophthalmoscope  are  at  first  very  difficult  to 
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understand.  The  whole  fundus  of  the  eye  appears  at  one  moment 
of  a  dull  gray,  as  if  covered  with  a  milky  gelatinous  deposit ;  then 
the  white  disk  of  the  optic  nerve  comes  for  an  instant  into  view, 
and  then  again  a  sudden  turn  of  the  eyeball  affords  a  glimpse  of 
some  very  limited  portion  of  undisplaced  retina,  which  still  dimly 
reflects  the  luminous  rays  which  fall  upon  it  Not  unfrequently  the 
view  of  the  fundus  is  still  further  confused  by  floating  bodies  dis- 
persed through  the  vitreous  humour. 

The  optic  nerve.  I  have  already  described  the  appearance  of  this 
nerve  in  health,  and  have  incidentally  noticed  a  few  of  its  morbid 
changes,  such  as  are  found  in  connexion  with  myopia,  and  with 
syphilitic  inflammation  of  tlio  iris. 

Very  great  variations  in  the  form  and  colour  of  the  nerve  are 
compatible  witli  good  sight  As  age  advances,  the  tissue  of  the 
nerve  appears  to  becomes  denser,  less  succulent,  so  as  to  occupy  a 
smaller  space  than  in  early  lifa  Its  colour  also  becomes  darker, 
and  in  some  old  persons  approaches  to  gray,  while  its  outline 
slightly  deviates  from  that  circular  form  which  one  must  assume  as 
the  standanl  of  perfect  healtli.  Indeed,  it  is  extraordinary  to  see 
how  much  variety  in  its  size,  form,  and  coloiu*  may  coexist  with  a 
fair  amount  of  vision. 

A  very  common  appearance  is  that  of  a  thin  line  of  black  pig- 
ment skirting  the  margin  of  the  optic  nerve  to  the  extent  of  a 
sixth  or  a  quarter  of  its  circumference.  One  must  regard  this 
pigmentous  deposit  as  morbid ;  but  its  existence  cannot  be  of  very 
great  importance,  inasmuch  as  we  so  frequently  meet  with  it  in 
eyes  which,  if  judged  by  their  power  of  vision,  might  be  almost 
termed  healthy. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  changes  to  which  the  optic  nerve 
is  liable,  is  that  observed  in  cases  of  blindness  from  cerebral  disease, 
involving  that  portion  of  the  optic  nerve  which  is  contained  within 
the  cavity  of  the  skull.  In  old-standing  cases  of  this  kind  we  find 
evidences  of  clu*onic  congsstion  of  the  retina,  and  degeneration  of 
the  optic  nerve.  The  retina  presents  a  uniform  red  colour,  some- 
times so  strong  V  marked  that  no  trace  of  choroidal  vessels  can  be 
seen,  and  the  vessels  radiating  from  the  centre  of  the  optic  nerve  are 
almost  lost  in  the  deeply  tinted  surface  on  which  they  lie. 

Contrasting  strongly  with  the  red  retina  surrounding  it,  the 
optic  nerve  at  once  attracts  attention  by  its  extreme  whiteness, 
which  resembles  that  of  ivory,  rather  than  the  creamy  or  faintly 
pinkish  tint  which  I  have  described  as  characterising  the  nervous 
tissue  in  a  state  of  health.     It  is  probable  that  these  dense-looking, 
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homo^n^on*.  white  nene^  have  unJerg»ine  atrr«f thr,  and  have  \*r?i 
tho  pr^Aler  jujnion  of  their  true  nen'ons  element «  little  more  than 
the  tiliroiis  ti-sa^ur  n'lnaiiiin;;. 

The  cfinibintfl  ap|iearanoe  of  a  red.  thickened  retina*  anJ  a 
homogi?ne^iiiii,  white,  optie  ncne,  at  once  a94*aies  the  practi?i'J 
o^i*or\er  tliat  the  oa.s?  i»  ahi?aJv  bevoiid  recoven*. 

Within  the  last  three  years  much  attention  has  been  drawn  to  a 
pittinfT.  r»r  in<i*'ntation  of  the  extremity  of  the  optic  ner%-e,  which  i> 
met  with  in  certain  ca.-^es'  of  <rreatly  im[>aired  or  lo>t  insion :  and  in- 
asmuch as  thi?*  conci-ave  ap)iearance  of  the  nen^e  is  sometimes  seen 
in  <.'ombination  with  those  inflanunatoiy  changes  in  the  eyd'all 
which  cr»n>titiite  tjlou^oma,  it  has  Ijeen  assertc*d  that  a  concave  state 
of  the  ner\*e  is  {lathognomonie  of  that  formidable  disease.  Over- 
distension of  the  eveball.  it  was  said,  produced  this  indentation  of 
the  nene ;  an«I  "  intraocular  pressure,"  therefore,  was  announccil 
as  the  j>rimaiy'  caiL<e  of  glaucoma,  which  had  so  long  balHcd  the 
researches  of  ojihthalmologists. 

More  extendeil  obsenation,  however,  brought  to  notice  numerous 
cases  in  wliich  pitting  of  the  optic  nen"e  existed  in  an  extreme  de- 
gree, without  inflammatory-  changes  in  any  of  the  tissues  of  the 
globe ;  •  and  Griife,  who  harl  esjiecially  dra\*Ti  attention  to  the  pit- 
ting of  the  optic  nen-e  as  diagnostic  of  glaucoma,  modified  his  views 
on  the  subject,  and  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Archit  fikr  OphthaU 
molrxjiej  p.  484,  described  a  form  of  "  amaurosis,  with  excavation  or 
retraction  of  the  optic  nerve,''  as  a  condition  quite  different  from 
glaucoma. 


*  ^Miile  enea$red  upon  this  section,  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining the  most  remarkable  instance  of  concave  optic  nerve  that  has  ever 
come  under  my  obsenation.  The  patient  was  a  healthy  countryman,  a 
shepherd  and  farm -labourer,  forty-six  years  old.  During  three  or  four  years 
he  had  compliiined  of  a  gradual  dimness  of  sicht.  commencing  in  the  right 
eye,  and  gradually  extending  to  the  left.  No  pain,  nor  any  appearance  ol 
Colours  or  Hashes,  had  ever  been  experienced.  When  I  saw  him,  both  eye- 
balls looked  healthy ;  the  irides  were  vertical,  and  the  pupils,  which  were 
not  dilated,  retained  their  activity  in  almost  a  natural  degree.  AVitli  tlie 
right  eye  the  man  could  barely  perceive  direct  daylight ;  tilth  the  left  he 
could  discern  tlie  light  reflected  from  a  hand  or  a  sheet  of  paper,  but  could 
not  recognise  the  foim  of  these  objects.  Having  dilated  the  pupils  with 
atropine,  I  used  the  ophthalmoscope.  All  the  media  were  brilliantly  clear, 
nor  was  there  any  thing  very  remarkable  in  the  condition  of  the  retina'. 
Each  optic  ner\'e.  however,  was  concave  to  such  an  extent  as  I  never  be- 
fore witnessed  ;  the  white  margin  of  the  nerve  standing  out  in  relief,  like 
the  edge  of  a  cup.  over  which  the  central  arteiy  and  vein  passed,  niith  a  vt;iy 
marked  and  abrupt  curve. 
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If,  however,  a  marked  pitting  or  indentation  of  the  optic  nerve 
may  exist  without  any  of  the  inflammatory  conditions  of  glaucoma 
being  present,  why  are  we  to  assume  that  when  a  similar  state  of 
the  ncr\'c  accompanies  glaucoma,  "intraocular  pressiu'e"  is  the 
cause  of  the  indentation  ?  Is  it  not  more  probable  that  in  all  cases 
the  indentation  is  due  to  atrophy,  and  consequent  shrinking  of  the 
nene-tubules  ? 

Atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  and  retina.  Several  of  the  morbid 
changes  w^hich  I  have  already  noticed  as  affecting  these  structures 
are  attended  with  more  or  less  wasting  of  their  true  nervous  ele- 
ments. Such  is  the  case  with  the  white  patcJies  on  the  retina  of  old 
persons,  and  the  homogeneous  white  optic  nerve  accompanying 
intracranial  disease  of  the  optic  apparatus ;  it  is  probable  that  the 
pitting  or  indentation  of  tlie  ner\'e  in  glaucoma,  and  in  other  non- 
inflammatory cases  of  slowly  advancing  blindness,  is,  as  I  have 
just  observed,  also  due  to  tlie  same  cause. 

But  there  are  cases  of  atrophy  which  seem  to  affect  the  whole 
retina  and  optic  ncr\'e,  without  any  previous  inflammatory  process. 
This  condition  is  chiefly  met  with  in  old  persons,  but  it  also  may 
befal  those  in  tlie  middle  period  of  life.  The  power  of  sight  gradu- 
ally fades  away  year  by  year,  imtil  eventually  mere  perception  of 
light  alone  remains.  The  opthalmoscope  reveals  a  perfectly  clear 
condition  of  the  media,  and  at  the  same  time  affords  such  a  complete 
view  of  the  choroidal  vessels,  that  the  observer  could  almost  fancy 
the  retina  to  be  altogether  absent  The  optic  nerve  is  small  and 
shrunken,  irregular  in  its  outline,  and  of  a  dark  gray  or  drab 
coloiu" ;  and  the  vessels  emerging  from  it  form  delicate,  hair-like, 
red  lines,  barely  traceable  across  the  area  of  the  illuminated 
choroid. 

In  some  instances  I  have  seen  this  e?:treme  atrophy  of  the  retina 
accompanied  with  a  very  remarkable  change  in  the  choroidal  vessels, 
tlhiir  coloiu*  being  pale  orange  or  buff,  instead  of  red.*  This  ap- 
pearance I  have  met  with  only  in  old  people ;  and  their  failure  of 
sight  has  been  so  slow,  and  unattended  with  marked  symptoms  of 
any  kind,  that  they  have  been  supposed  to  be  the  subjects  of  steadily 
advancing  cataract. 

Treatnient  of  amaurom.  To  the  reader  who  has  just  gone 
through  the  foregoing  details,  descriptive  of  so  many  morbid  changes 
ill  the  deep  tissues  of  the  eye,  such  a  heading  as  "  treatment  of 


*  Sco  £.  Jager,  DeUrdge  zur  Pathoiogie  dei  Auge$,  Taf.  vi. 
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"  must  appear  almost  ironical.  "  How  unreasonaWe," 
will  Bay,  "  to  bring  togothor  under  onp  head  diseases  of  i 
various  kinds,  affecting  parts  aa  varions  in  their  structure  I  ExU 
vasation  of  blood  from  tlie  vessels  of  the  retina,  wasting  of  tl 
o[>tie  nerve,  effiision  of  fluid  between  tlie  retina  and  clioroid, — all 
those,  and  many  other  etjually  dissimilar  conditions,  convey  to  the 
patient,  it  seems,  almost  the  same  sensations  of  imi>erfect  aig! 
and  all  before  the  invention  of  tlio  ophthalmoscope  were  doubl 
groiijjed  together  under  one  common  name.  But  where,  amoi 
all  tlio  morbid  cbangoa  I  have  been  rcaduig  about,  am  I  to  f 
amaurosis  f 

Nowhere,  I  reply,  unless  we  ore  content  to  retain   the  1 
to  designate  those  forms  of  impaired  sight  which  cannot  he  ti 
to  any  disease  in  the  deep  tissues  of  the  eye,  but  dt-pcnd    upon 
changes  in  that  portion  of  the  oj'tic  apparatus  containe<l  withtQ 
the  cavity  of  the  skull,  regai-dirg  tlie  brain,  in  short,  as  the  t 
inmjuifa  which  tlie  retina  really  was  previous  to  the  discovcij 
tlie  ophthalmoscope. 

If  the  reader  now  refers  back  to  the  Hketeb  I  have  given  off! 
morbid  ehangoa  in  the  retina  and  choroid, — bearing  in  mind  that, 
for  the  most  part,  they  are  unattended  by  any  well-marked  external 
signs  of  disease, — ho  will  at  once  perceive  how  impossible  it  must 
be  to  lay  down  any  rules  for  treatment  that  will  be  uniformly  aj)pli- 
cable  to  all  so-oalled  "amaurotie"  cases.  In  a  group  of  patients, 
complaining  of  almost  the  same  defects  of  sight,  one  wilt  l<c  dis- 
covei'ed  to  have  a  portion  of  the  retina  overspread  with  blood ;  in  a 
secontl,  the  axis  of  vision  will  be  covered  with  a  patc-li  of  pigment ; 
while  in  a  tliJrd,  the  retina  and  choroid  will  be  partially  Bojia 
by  serous  effusion. 

Are  these  three  patients  to  be  treated  alike?  Do  they,  in  C 
possess  any  thing  in  common  ?  And  yet  they  would  all  liavo  I 
formerly  classed  together  aa  ''amaurotic,"  and  probably  huvo  1 
dergono  salivation  accordingly. 

If  tlie  ophthalniosenpc  had  done  nothing  else  than  limit  1 
wholesale  administration  of  mercury  in  eye-diseases,  it  would  1 
oonferred  an  immense  boon  upon  mankind. 

Even  when  it  has  been  ascertained  that  an  oxtra^-asation  of  Id 
has  taken  ]>lnce  from  tho  vessels  of  the  retina  or  the  cboroidi  | 
treatment  will  require  great  care  and  discrimination  on  Ui«  j 
the  Surgeon.  In  one  case  tlie  extravasation  will  \\a\v  been  ft« 
panied,  or  immediately  preceded,  by  giddiness  and  other  BymjiO 
of  disordered  circulation  in  tlie  brain,  and  may  have  been  indoi 
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by  alcoholic  or  other  stimulus,  or  by  great  muscular  efforts  in  a 
plethoric  and  vigorous  subject.  Rest  and  abstinence  may  be  indi- 
cated as  the  first  j)reparatives  for  treatment.  In  another  case,  rup- 
ture of  a  retinal  vessel  may  have  occurred  in  a  feeble  and  delicate 
patient,  during  a  period  of  perfect  repose,  and  may  have  resulted 
from  a  diseased  and  softened  condition  of  the  coats  of  the  vessel 
itself.  I  have  seen  extravasations  take  place  in  such  subjects  in 
consc(iuoncc  of  sudden  exposure  to  cold,  especially  when  the  body 
or  mind  had  been  previously  much  exhausted.  Here,  moderate 
stimulants  would  be  beneficial,  and  the  absorption  of  the  effused 
blood  would  be  hastened  by  medicines  of  a  tonic  character, — iron 
or  quinine. 

In  all  cases  of  extravassition  of  blood  from  the  vessels  of  the 
retina,  the  Surgeon  should  take  care  not  to  make  unnecessary  exa- 
minations with  the  ophthalmoscope,  as  each  occasion  of  ex{)osure  to 
its  strong  light  increases  the  congestion  of  the  part,  and  conse- 
quently the  liability  to  farther  extravasation.  I  have  known  several 
instances  of  this  kind,  in  which  a  fresh  escape  of  blood  immediately 
followed  the  use  of  the  ophtlialmoscope.  Having  once  clearly  made 
his  diagnosis,  the  Surgeon  may  be  satisfied  as  to  the  progress  of 
absorption  by  tlie  steady  improvement  of  the  patient's  sight,  and 
may  j)osti)<)ne  any  farther  use  of  tlie  ophthalmoscope  until  recovery 
has  been  well  established. 

Where  serous  effusion  has  taken  place  between  the  choroid  and 
retina,  in  addition  to  other  general  treatment,  iodine  internally, 
combined  with  blistering  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  eye,  may  be 
tried ;  although,  if  the  effusion  be  of  old  standing,  and  to  a  large 
amount,  little,  if  any,  benefit  can  be  hoped  for. 

It  must  be  evident  that  structures,  like  tlie  choroid  and  retina, 
which  derive  their  supply  of  blood  from  such  remote  and  deep- 
seated  sources,  cannot  be  treated  by  local  depletion,  even  if  deple- 
tion were  desirable.  The  Surgeon  must  seek  to  restore  the  balance 
of  the  j)atient's  circulation  by  general  treatment,  based  on  a  careful 
and  coinj>rehensive  survey  of  constitutional  peculiarities  and  mode 
of  life,  and  especially  .of  the  habits  or  pursuits  which  maybe  sup- 
posed to  have  given  rise  to  the  local  changes.  Inquiries  must  be 
instituted  as  to  the  existence  of  any  of  those  causes  which  impair 
the  sight  by  exhausting  the  patient's  general  nervous  power.  Tlie 
abuse  of  alcohol,  tobacco,  or  opium;  venereal  excesses;  protracted 
suckling,  and  many  other  depressing  agencies,  will  suggest  them- 
selves to  the  mind  of  the  acute  practitioner. 

He  will  take  care  not  to  trust  too  implicitly  to  this  or  that  article 
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of  the  pharmacopccia,  and  will  csj)ccially  bo  on  his  gnanl  agaiTi< 
the  depressing  ageney  of  niereurj', — tlie  drug  which  he  will  tiihi 
lauded  almost  as  a  jianaeea  for  ^'  amaurosis''  in  some  of  the  mcdiul 
works  of  the  last  generation. 

Galvanism  and  strvelminc  he  will  frequently  hear  spoken  of  a^ 
possessing  wonderful  etKcacy  in  arousing  the  dormant  powors  of  ik 
optic  nerve.  The  action  of  strjehnine  ap|)ears  so  entirely  liiiuux 
to  the  motory  fibres  of  the  nenous  system,  tliat  to  expect  it  u 
influence?  a  ner\'e  of  sjx^cial  sense  is  to  eonfiise  all  our  notion 
of  physiology.  Galvanism  has  been  at  various  times  a  favourit 
remedy  with  the  public,  and  its  administration  admits  of  a  jianiil 
of  scientific  a]>{>aratus  which  sixjciiilly  imjioses  on  the  jiopiik 
mind 

Tliosc  who  belicve,^-or  make  their  patients  believe, — that  the; 
can  render  cataractoas  lenses  transparent  by  means  of  galvanisni 
will  doubtless  long  continue  to  vaunt  its  efficacy  in  cases  of  tb 
most  gpmpleto  disorganisation  of  tlio  retina. 


CHAPTER  VL 

DISEASES  OF  THE  VITREOUS  BODY. 

Before  the  invention  of  the  oplitlialmoscope,  little  was  knowi 
about  the  morbid  conditions  of  the  vitreous  humour.  It  was  fre 
quently  found  to  become  diffluent  (ni/nchi/sis)  after  injuries  to  tb 
eyeball,  and  during  the  progress  of  certain  chronic  inflammations 
and  it  was  assumed  to  play  an  important  part  in  glaucoma.  Th< 
ophthalmoscoi)0  presents  to  our  view  a  great  variety  of  niorbi( 
products  in  tlie  humour,  which  it  is  difficult  to  observe  with  aceu 
racy,  on  account  of  the  rapidity  with  which  many  of  the  flakes 
filaments,  and  corpuscles,  float  about  with  every  movement  of  th< 
eye. 

When  liannorrliage  occurs  from  the  ciliary  processes,  or  fron 
the  superficial  vessels  of  the  retina,  a  portion  of  the  clot  not  un 
frequently  becomes  entangled  in  the  vitreous  himiour,  and  fonm 
an  irregidar,  filamentous,  black-looking*  body,  floating  to  and  fit 
across  the  illuminated  field  of  the  ophthalmoscope. 


*  I  may  here  notice  that  these  floating  bodies  in  the  vitreous  humoui 
are  not  necessaiily  Uach  because  they  look  so  under  the  ophthalmoscope, 
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In  syphilitic  inflammation  of  the  deep  tissues,  the  vitreous  hu- 
mour loses  its  perfect  transparency,  and  becomes  turbid;  and  in 
severe  cases,  flakes  of  lymph  are  seen  freely  moving  about  in  it, 
like  tangled  blackish  threads. 

A  very  singular  phenomenon  connected  with  the  vitreous  hu- 
mour is  that  termed  sparklmg  synchyfds  ("  synchysis  ctincolant"), 
produced  by  the  disintegration  of  an  altered  crystalline  lens.  This 
body,  after  becoming  opaque  from  ordinary  cataractous  cliange, 
sometimes  undergoes  extensive  fatty  degeneration,  crystals  of  cho- 
lesterine  being  abundantly  formed  within  its  substance.  If  a  lens 
in  this  condition  is  broken  up  with  the  needle,  or  becomes  ruptured 
and  thrown  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  vitreous  chamber  by  a  blow, 
the  crj'stals  of  cholcsterine  are  set  free,  and  at  each  movement  of 
tlie  eye,  apjKiar  as  innumerable  brilliant  points,  hke  the  finest  gold- 
dust,  sparkling  in  the  dark  area  of  the  pupil.  When  the  eye  is 
kept  at  rest,  these  crystals  gravitate  to  the  bottom  of  the  mingled 
aqueous  and  vitreous  humours,  some  sinking  down  behind,  and 
some  in  front  of  the  iris. 

Sparkling  synchysis  is  very  rare,  and  I  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  any  cases  with  the  ophthalmoscope. 

Cyaticercu  Perhaps  the  most  striking  phenomenon  connected 
with  the  vitreous  humour  is  the  presence  of  entozoa,  eiilier  freely 
floating  within  it,  or  protruding  into  it  from  the  surface  of  the 
retina,  to  which  they  are  attached.  All  the  cases  of  this  kind 
which  have  as  yet  been  recorded  are  to  be  found  in  foreign  jour- 
nals, for  hitherto  no  case  seems  to  have  been  observed  in  this 
countrj'.* 

Of  eighteen  cases  reported  in  the  Archiv  fUr  Ophtludmologiey 
sixteen  appear  to  have  been  under  the  care  of  Grafe.  In  eigld 
cases  the  cysticercus  was  either  embedded  in  tlie  very  tissue  of  the 
retina,  or  firmly  adlierent  to  its  surface ;  mfour  cases,  the  creature 
ai)peared  to  be  behind  the  retina ;  while  in  sLe  cases,  it  was  quite 
detaclied,  and  floated  freely  in  the  vitreous  humour.  Tliis  latter 
circumstance  induced  Griifo,  in  two  instances,  to  attempt  the  re- 
movid  of  the  creature ;  in  the  first  case,  making  an  incision  in  ilio 
sclerotic  and  passing  in  a  forceps  ilirough  the  wound;  in  the  second. 


any  body,  sufficiently  opaque  to  intercept  the  rays  of  light  passing  from  the 
illuminated  retina  to  the  eye  of  the  observer,  will  appear  black,  although 
it'  oxaniiucd  out  of  the  eye,  it  might  be  found  light-coloured,  or  almost 
white. 

*  The  cysticercus  in  the  anterior  chamber  has,  however,  been  twice  met 
with  by  Mackenzie.    See  note  on  p.  720,  ante. 
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e  cyali- 

e<l  <S 

"^ 

in  tM^ 


adopting  a  slower  and  more  complicated  proceeding.  Fii 
portion  of  the  iris  was  excised,  so  as  to  make  a  l&rge  artificial 
pnpil;  then,  wlicn  all  irritation  had  subsided,  tlie  lens  was  extractod 
through  the  ordinary  corneal  section ;  and  la*tly,  after  a  consider- 
able interval  of  time  had  been  allowed  to  elapse,  a  forceps  was 
introduced  through  an  opening  made  in  the  cornea,  and  tlie  cyali- 
oercus  grasped  and  drawn  out, 

Desmarres"  baa  met  with  one  case  of  cyaticercns ;  and  ant 
is  reportetl  by  Williamaf  as  occurring  in  the  United  Stales. 

My  colleague,   Mr.   Hulke,  in   dissecting  a  disorganised 
irritable  eye,  which  had  been  removed  by  operation,  found  a 
cercus  lying  between  the  choroid  and  retina ;  and  Professor 
march,  of  Kiel,  informs  rae  tliat  lie  also  found  a  cystioercus  in  tfc*^ 
same  situation. 

From  a  review  of  all  these  cases,  it  appears  to  me  almost  cer- 
tain that  the  cysticerci   found   loose  in  the  vitreous  li 
attained  that  position  by  perforating  the  retina,  having  been 
aUy  formed  between  that  tissue  and  the  choroid,  in  whieli  sitn: 
I  conclude  that  all  the  cysticerci  above  described  wore 
developed. 

The  very  curious  researches  recently  made  into  the 
history  of  intestinal  parasites  have  proved  that  the  (ygtiefrau 
cellulosa  and  tlio  tainia  are  really  the  samo  creatura  in 
stages  of  development,  t 

I  believe  it  has  been  well  ascertained  that  the  natives 
Northern  Germany  are  more  liable  to  tape-worm  than  those  of  the 
British  Islands,  and  tliis  circumstance  would  account  for  tht>  bd 
of  the  cysticercus  having  been  so  much  more  frequently  met  wi 
among  the  former. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  LENS  AND  ITS  CAPSITLE. 

In  a  Btato  of  health,  the  lens  and  the  membranous  capsule  c 
closing  it   are  perfectly  transpai'out.     In  early  lUb  they  mru  a 
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*  Trailt  theoiiqvr  el  praliqiit  deit  Maladiet  dM  Yeta,  2j  eJ-  I8M,  vaL  SL 
p.  7M. 

t  Cineinnali  Lancet  ami  Obuner.  Mnj  1808. 

t  See  Kiivhunmeisler  and  Von  Sietrald  on  Animal  and  t't^riabU  Pat» 
riUi.     (Sydenliam  Society,  VHbl.) 
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quito  colourless;  but  after  the  age  of  thirty  the  lens  in  most 
persons  begins  to  assume  a  pale-yellow  tinge ;  and  this  gradually 
becomes  more  marked  as  age  advances,  until  in  old  subjects  it 
frequently  acquires  the  colour  of  amber. 

Any  loss  of  transparency  in  the  lens,  whether  affecting  the  whole 
or  only  a  portion  of  it,  constitutes  cataract ;  and  in  strictness  this 
term  should  be  limited  to  changes  in  the  lens  and  its  capsule. 

To  call  an  opaque  inflammatory  effusion  in  the  area  of  the  pupil 
a  "  spurious  cataract,"  is  to  introduce  a  loose  and  uncertain  termi- 
nology, wliich  can  only  give  rise  to  confusion  in  our  descriptions  of 
dLseasc. 

Abnormal  position  of  the  lens.  Tlie  "  suspensory  ligament," 
whicli  is  attached  to  the  capsule  all  round  the  margin  of  the  lens, 
maintains  it  in  position,  and,  in  a  healthy  state,  can  only  allow  of 
very  slight  movements  in  an  antero-posterior  direction.  By  these 
movements  we  may  suppose  that  the  adjustment  of  the  eye  to  dis- 
tances is  regulated,  unless  we  accept  tlie  theory  which  attributes 
this  adjustment  to  an  actual  change  in  the  form  of  the  lens. 

A  blow  on  the  eye  sometimes  ruptures  a  portion  of  the  suspen- 
sory ligament,  and  allows  the  lens  to  become  tilted  backwards.  K 
the  ligament  is  detached  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  lens  sways  to 
and  fro  with  every  movement  of  the  globe,  and  vision  is  much  con- 
fused. Eventually,  under  such  conditions,  the  lens  becomes  opaque; 
but  I  have  seen  cases  in  which  it  remained  transparent  for  a  very 
considerable  time. 

It  appears  that  the  suspensory  ligament  is  liable  to  a  congenital 
defect,  whereby  the  lens,  instead  of  maintaining  its  normal  position, 
undergoes  displacement  in  a  lateral  direction,  so  that  its  centre  no 
longer  coincides  with  the  centre  of  the  pupil.  A  curious  instance 
of  this  malposition  of  the  lens  occurred  in  a  mother  and  three  chil- 
dren who  came  under  my  care.  In  the  mother,  and  in  one  of  the 
sons,  both  lenses  were  displaced  upwards  and  inwards  ;  in  another 
son,  directly  inwards;  and  in  the  third,  directly  upwards.  In  none 
of  these  cases  did  the  lenses  deviate,  or  only  in  the  slightest  pos- 
sible degree,  from  their  normal  transparency.* 


*  See  a  description  of  these  cases  in  Ophthalmic  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  i. 
p.  54,  lHr)H;  also  in  my  Guide  to  the  Practical  Study  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye, 
2d  editioD,  p.  401. 
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Cataract. 

Thia  term,  aa  I  bave  already  observeJ,  sliould  be  strictly 
to  doiioto  pai'tial  or  complete  opacity  of  tbe  leua  or  its  capsule. 

Tlie  existence  of  capEuiar  cataract  has  of  late  years  beeil  i 
in  question,  and  I  eliall  presently  notice  the  grounds  of  this 
opinion. 

Opacities  of  tlio  lens  do  not  appear  to  be  oU  of  precisely 
same  nature.     Some  depend  upon  a  sliriukiug  and  wasting  of 
fibres  themselves,  without  any  appreciable  change  in  their  chemical 
composition,  while  the  more  strongly  marked  and  chalky-looki 
sU'eaks  and  spotfi  ai'e  formed  by  new  deposits  of  earthy  and 
material. 

We  shall  best  appredate  the  changes  which  take  place  in  catai 
hy  glancing  at  tlie  anatomy  of  the  lens.  It  is  completely  biioIi 
within  the  verj'  thin,  but  strong,  capsule,  which  is  througliowt  per- 
fectly transparent  and  homogeneous.  To  this  capsule  is  attached 
the  "suspensory  hgament  of  the  lens,"  which  passes  off  from  tho 
back  of  tho  eiliarj-  processes  to  be  implanted  into  the  capsule  of  the 
lens,  with  wliicli  it  becomes  identified.  Immediately  within  tin 
capsule  is  a  layer  of  cells ;  internally  to  thia  layer  are  arranged 
superficial  iibres  of  the  lens,  softer  and  of  a  more  fragile  consi; 
than  those  forming  the  centre  or  nwleits.  The  fibres  of  tin 
aTO  disposed  in  planes,  the  exact  arrangemout  of  which  cannot 
be  understood  witliout  tlie  aid  of  diagrams ;  it  may  suHic*  for 
pur]x>se,  however,  to  state,  in  general  terms,  that  the  fibres  fi 
radii  oonverging  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre,  and 
moro  c«rve<l  as  tliey  are  nearer  to  the  anterior  and  posterior 
faces  of  the  lens,  and  less  curved  as  they  approach  ii 
phme. 

Such  being  tlie  manner  in  which  tlie  elements  of  thi 
arranged,  wo  shall  at  once  perceive  the  reason  why  the  opaeitie4 
cataract  present  such  different  appearances,  according  ob  tlioy 
iu  the  superficial  cellular,  or  tlie  deeper  fibrous  layers. 

When  the  superficial  ceUs  and  adjacent  soft  fibres  nf  tlio 
become  disintegrated  and  broken  up,  and  interraixcd  with  gei 
diffiised  earthy  deposits,  the  whole  area  of  the  pupil  prcscsil 
milky  appearance  witliout  any  regular  striaa  being  viaihle.     If 
softening  process  has  been  going  on  for  a  long  time,  there  is 
an  abundant  formation  of  fatt)-  matt^,  and  tlie  faintly-Uuisli 
milk  colour  gives  plaoe  to  a  slightly  yoUow  tint,  like  tliat  of 
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If,  however,  the  cataractous  opacity  commences  in  the  unbroken 
fibres  of  the  lens  forming  its  cortical  portion,  whitish  streaks  are 
seen  converging  from  the  circumference  towards  the  centre.  In 
persons  past  middle  life  some  of  these  streaks  have  a  slightly  yellow 
cast,  wliilo  others  are  perfectly  white.  This  difference  of  tint  de- 
pends upon  the  fact  I  liave  already  noticed,  namely,  that  the  body 
of  the  lens,  after  the  age  of  thirty  or  forty,  acquires  a  yellow  tinge ; 
and  consec[uently,  although  the  opaque  streaks  are  in  themselves 
white,  only  those  appear  so  which  are  on  the  anterior  face  of  tho 
lens,  and  are  viewed  through  the  colourless  media  of  the  cornea 
and  aqueous  humour;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  streaks  on  the 
])osterior  face  of  the  lens,  being  seen  tlirough  its  still  transparent, 
although  yellowish,  body,  acquire  a  corresponding  change  of  colour. 
A  practised  eye  will  also  recognise  a  difference  of  form  between 
these  two  sets  of  striae ;  those  on  the  front  of  the  lens  presenting  a 
convexity,  and  tlioso  on  ilie  hinder  face  a  concavity,  towards  the 
plane  of  the  iris. 

These  striaB  can  be  clearly  seen  only  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
cataract,  for  eventually  the  superficial  fibres  and  cells  become 
broken  up  and  disintegrated,  and  tlien  the  lens  presents  one  uni- 
form whitish  or  grayish  surface. 

The  fibres  of  which  the  nucleus  consists  are  denser  and  firmer 
than  those  constituting  the  cortical  portion ;  but  they  are  disposed 
in  the  same  radiating  form.  Wlien  tliis  nucleus  becomes  opaque  in 
old  age,  it  docs  not  present  the  marked  striae  so  characteristic  of 
cortical  cataract,  but  assumes  a  more  uniformly  cloudy  appearance. 
The  distinction  between  the  cortical  and  the  nuclear  portions  of  the 
lens  are  best  seen  in  the  common  form  of  congenital  cataract,  in 
which  tho  whole  nucleus  is  opaque,  while  the  periphery  remains 
ahnost  or  quite  transparent. 

I  have  briefly  alluded  to  the  doubts  which  some  histologists  have 
thro^^^l  upon  the  existence  of  "  capsular  cataract" — a  term  em- 
ployed oven  quite  recently  as  designating  one  of  the  two  grand 
divisions  of  cataractous  opacities.  These  doubts  chiefly  originated 
with  Stcllwag,*  who,  after  carefully  examining  with  tho  microscope 
about  fifty  cataracts  with  api)arently  opaque  capsules,  asserts  that 
in  every  instance  the  opacity  was  caused  by  substances  attached  to 
the  lenticular  surface  of  the  capsules,  but  not  deposited  in  the  very 
tissue  of  the  capsules  themselves.  The  opaque  material  which,  to 
tlie  naked  eye,  seemed  identified  with  their  tissue,  chiefly  consisted 


*  Die  OphthdlmologU,  1853-58. 
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of  earthy  ami  fnf  tv  <li'[«8its,  firmly  adliorent  to  it,  but  yet  Be|ianibi 
by  mechanical  or  chemical  means. 

The  marbled  and  mottled  appearance  commonly  descrilied  i 
characterising  "  capsulo-lcnticular  cataract"  is  said  by  8tclliivsg|{ 
depend  upon  the  irrogulai*  manner  in  wliich  tlic  earthy  and  i 
material  is  deposited  on  the  inner  smfaec  of  the  cajisulc. 

Although  the  facta  pointed  out  by  Stollwag  and  others  i 
Justify   UB  in  discarding  the  tei-m    "  capsular"   its  desigtiatjngi 
Species  of  catai'aet,  it  would  be  affectedly  precise  to  abandon  ( 
term   ojmqtie  as  applied  to  a  portion  of  capsule  impcdmjr  i 
merely  because  tlic  opacity  may  be  due  t*)  earthy  or  iatty  g 
adhering  to  the  membrane.     And,  indeed,  a  portion  ul'cnpftulu  w 
is  transparent  and  invisible  when  [lerfectly  tense,  will  bccouio  o|« 
when  relaxed  and  thrown  into  folds. 

Heverting  to  the  changes  in  the  lens  itself,  I  would  observe  ti 
a  very  common  error  exists  witli  regard  to  the  use  of  the  tertiis  h 
and  soft  as  applied  to  cataract.     These  terras  are  employed  aa  iQ 
certaui  cases  a  softening  process  set  in  from  the  very  iirst,  wliilsl 
oUier  cases  the  reverse  took  place,  and  the  whole  lens  uiidei 
a  steady  process  of  hardening.     Bnt  if  we  examine  a  healthy  lei 
the  infant  period  of  life,  and  compare  it  witli  one  which  i 
tally  opaque,  we  shall  find  but  little  difference  in  the  consistent^  ._  , 
the  two  sti'ucturcs.     In  the  adult,  the  lens  retains  nearly  \la  iiormnl  ^ 
consistency  so  long  as  the  opacity  remains  at  the  striatic!   stage, 
and  it  is  not  until  after  a  considerable  period  that  tlie  8U[>ortictnl 
portion  of  tlie  Ions  undergoes  tliat  process  of  disintegration  wb!<^ 
imparts  to  it  the  uniformly  whitish  and  milky  appearance. 

Again,  in  old  subjects  the  commencement  of  cataract  ia  not 
attended  with  any  marked  hardening  of  the  lens,  although,  ws  llie 
nucleus  becomes  opa<iue,  its  fibres  appear  to  undergo  a.  t-crtam 
process  of  drj'ing  and  atrophy.  But  even  in  tJie  oldest  \tK. 
superficial  softening  eventually  sots  in,  usually  many  years  a 
first  commencement  of  opaque  strije. 

Hence  it  will  appear  that  the  terms  hard  and  toft  express  o 
certain  stage  in  the  progress  of  a  cataract;  that  in  no  fnnn  oftlw 
disease  does  the  Ions  fmm  the  very  beginning  undergo  progrcam* 
hardening;  but  those  lenses  which  for  a  long  time  retain  tbcor 
normal  firmness  while  opacity  is  advancing,  ovcntnally  bccoHW 
softenetl,  and  may,  even  in  the  lapse  of  many  ycot^,  undoi^  • 
complete  transformation  into  a  fluid  condition. 

Under  the  two  heads,  Niirleur  and  Cortical,  we  may  arrange  all 
the  various  forms  of  cataract;  abolishing  the  old  term  '^uu|iiiulir 
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cataract,"  and  assigning  those  opacities  which  were  formerly  known 
by  that  name  to  the  cortical  division. 

Nuclear  cataract  would  comprise,  first,  the  congenital  form  of 
tlie  disease;  and,  secondly,  that  which  is  met  with  in  old  age,  either 
alone,  or,  more  frequently,  associated  with  marginal  striae. 

Cortical  cataract  is  by  far  the  more  usual  form ;  for  the  opacity 
which  occurs  in  middle  life  almost  invariably  commences  in  tlie 
cortical  portion  of  the  lens ;  and  even  in  old  age  this  is  the  rule,  the 
rare  exception  being  that  the  nucleus  becomes  cloudy  before  mar- 
ginal striae  are  developed. 

It  was  owing  to  insufficient  exploration  of  the  eye  that  the 
rcvei*se  of  this  was  formerly  believed  to  be  the  case ;  but  no  one  can 
have  had  extensive  opportunities  of  examining  the  eyes  of  old  per- 
sons under  the  influence  of  atropine,  without  convincing  himself 
that,  even  in  extreme  old  age,  it  is  much  more  common  to  find 
marginal  oi)acity  beginning  whilst  ilie  nucleus  is  still  clear,  than 
to  find  nuclear  opacity  beginning  while  the  margin  of  the  lens  is 
transparent 

Diagnosis  of  cataract.  There  is  no  better  test  of  an  ophthalmic 
Surgeon's  skill  than  liis  ability  to  determine  the  presence  or  absence 
of  opacity  in  the  lens.  And  nothing  is  more  important  to  be  pre- 
ciselv  ascertained ;  for  the  want  of  skill  to  detect  cataract  in  an 
early  stage  may  lead  the  Surgeon  to  regard  the  case  as  one  of 
retinal  defect ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  he  may  mistake  the  reflex  of 
light  from  the  retina  for  the  opacity  of  cataract. 

I  will  not  detain  the  reader  with  a  long  account  of  the  subjective 
symptoms  which  attend  cataract ;  for  the  detection  of  the  disease 
depends  wholly  upon  a  careful  examination  of  parts  lying  open  to 
our  obsenation.  A  full  detail  of  subjective  symptoms  is,  no  doubt, 
very  useful  in  ascertaining  the  morbid  condition  of  a  structure 
wliollv  concealed  from  our  view ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  the 
lens,  and  if  we  suspect  opacity  to  exist,  we  have  simply  to  look  for  it 

A  more  or  less  marked  dimness  of  sight,  uniformly  involving  the 
field  of  vision, — coming  on  gradually,  and  witliout  inflammation, 
unattended  with  any  impairment  of  motory  power  in  the  iris, — 
such  would  be  the  symptoms  which  would  make  us  suspect  the 
existence  of  cjitaract  Our  examination  should  be  conducted  in  the 
following  way  : 

The  patient  should  be  placed  close  to  a  window  admitting  bright 
daylight, — not  direct  sunlight, — and  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
light  does  not  fall  upon  the  cornea  from  more  than  one  window, 
and  that  reflections  from  mirrors  and  other  polished  surfaces  do  not 
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interfere  with  the  single  ray  whicili  kIiouM  pnss  into  llje  popU. 
convex  glass  of  an  inch  focus  should  bo  used  as  n  con<lonscr,i 
eoneontrato  light  ujjon  the  surikoc  of  the  patient's  Ions, 
explore  it  with  the  naked  ejo.     In  this  manner  faint  i 
ojiiicity  may  be  detected,  which  would  otherwise  esciipo  i 
eye  must  be  separately  examined. 

Tlie  contractility  of  the  iris  is  tested  by  placing  tlie  1 
second  or  two  close  to  the  eye,  and  then  suddenly  oxposing  t 
the  light  by  removing  the  hand.     All  particulars  as  to  tlwj  [ntii 
range  and  distinctness  of  vision  for  near  and  distant  objects  a 
be  noted;  and  if  the  dimness  of  vision  be  verj'  trilling,  tu 
shortness  of  sight,  or  deficiency  of  adjusting  power  bo  sui 
concave  and  convex  glasses  of  various  foci  should  be  trie<L 

Wo  must  never  rest  satisfied  with  a  patient's  assurance  that  be 
can  or  cannot  read,  but  must  obtain  a  precise  standard  ol'hi*  sigbt 
by  making  him  read  aloud  from  type  of  different  size 

In  hospital  practice,  those  who  have  not  learnt  their  lirttere  n 
bo  told  to  count  dots,  point  out  a  single  and  a  double  line,  f 
asterisk,  and  other  typogr8|ihical  mai'ks. 

All  these  experiments  must  be  made  wMle  the  oyo  ia  in  1 
natural  stat^.     We  next  proceed  to  dilate  the  pupil  with  ati 
A  solution  of  two  grains  to  the  oimee  of  distilled  water  is  ust 
strong  enough  for  this  purpose,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  < 
the  sulphate  perfectly  neutral.     Any  excess  of  acid  makes  the  ap- 
plieation  painfid,  and  so  of  course  docs  the  addition  of  alcohib 
which  I  have  sometimes  seen  prescribed.     The  lower  lid  should' |^| 
slightly  drawn  away  trom  the  globe,  and  a  few  drops  of  the  oolnt^H 
let  fall  between  them ;  and  then  the  lids  should  he  kept  vlosod  (or  t 
quarter  of  an  horn-  or  half  an  hour. 

^\'lien  the  pupil  is  tiilly  dilated,  we  repeat  oar  examiuation  at 
before,  with  the  aid  of  concentrated  daylight,  carefully  ilhunii: 
and  exploring  the  extreme  margin  of  the  lens,  and,  IfiUt  bndyl 
sutliciently  transparent,  lighting  up  aud  examining  ita  [loftte 
surtacc  In  this  manner  the  faintest  streaks  of  comnicnciiig  e 
ract  may  usually  be  detected  :  while  dense  pntclies  along  tint  a 
gin  of  the  lens,  opaque  striae  convor^ng  along  ita  ante 
]K)Ht«rior  surface,  delicate  lines  raiUating  from  the  centre,  o 
Uniterm  haze  of  a  cloudy  nucleus,  can  hardly  escajie  detuctton. 

"WTiile  cataract  is  still  in  a  very  early  stage  of  doveIa)»naittti 
so  important  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  tJio  re)  ina  and  tJuai 
that  in  e^erj-  caae  the  ophthalmoscope  should  bo  used  to  com[^rt« 
our  diagnosis. 
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By  examining  the  deep  tissues  wo  sometimes  detect  in  them 
morbid  conditions,  which  would  induce  us  eventually,  when  cataract 
had  become  complete,  to  abstain  from  operating ;  or,  if  an  opera- 
tion were  deemed  desirable,  it  would  be  undertaken  on  the  full 
understanding  that  only  partial  success  would  be  attainable. 

Iteasoning  a  priori j  we  should  imagine  that  the  ophthalmoscope 
would  be  an  infallible  means  of  detecting  those  faint  traces  of  cata- 
raetous  opacity  which  elude  the  ordinary  modes  of  obser\'ation ;  but 
exi)erience  shows  us  that,  under  the  strong  glare  of  the  ophthal- 
moscope, these  faint  opacities  frequently  disappear,  just  as  a  slight 
flaw  in  a  piece  of  glass  might  become  visible  when  laid  upon  a  black 
surface,  although  it  would  not  be  seen  when  the  glass  was  held  in 
front  of  a  brilliant  light 

In  most  cases,  however,  the  opaque  striaj  of  a  commencing 
cataract  arc  seen  imder  the  ophthalmoscope  as  radiating  black  lines, 
while  a  hazy  nucleus  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  dark  cloud  in  the 
centre  of  the  pupil. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  twofold  division  of  cataractous 
opacities  into  cortical  and  nuclear,  accordingly  as  they  are  situated 
in  the  periphery  or  the  centre  of  the  lens.  To  give  any  special 
names  to  cataracts,  in  consequence  of  the  various  shapes  which  the 
opaque  deiK)sits  assume,  appears  to  be  altogether  trifling  and  useless. 
It  is  c\'ident  that  the  transparent  and  opaque  elements  of  a  diseased 
lens  may  arrange  themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  infinite 
variations  of  shades  and  figures,  without  offering  any  real  variety  in 
their  composition.  There  are,  however,  a  few  leading  peculiarities, 
connected  with  age  and  mode  of  development,  which  demand  a 
separate  notice. 

CONGENITAL  CATARACT. 

Tin's  opacity  may  exist  in  very  different  degrees. 

1.  The  slightest  form  is  that  of  a  small  white  central  dot  on 
the  anterior  face  of  the  lens  (cafaracUi  centralis).  Tliis  dot  consists 
of  a  minute  portion  of  earthy  matter  deposited  in  the  most  super- 
ficial portion  of  the  lens,  just  within  the  capsule.  In  cases  of  this 
kind  the  rest  of  the  lens  commonly  remains  throughout  life  trans- 
parent, and  the  patient  is  often  unconscious  of  any  defect  of  vision. 
O(*casionally,  however,  a  few  faint  white  lines  are  seen  radiating 
from  the  central  dot  If  the  rest  of  the  lens  remains  transparent, 
tliis  slight  form  of  cataract  should  by  no  means  bo  treated  by 
operation. 

2.  Sometimes,  instead  of  forming  a  minute  central  dot,  the 
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eartliy  deposit  is  so  largo  as  to  occupy  nearly  the  whole  i 
tho  pupil,  wheal  in  its  contracted  state.     The  di!|>o&it  proJMit* 
wards  in  the  shape  of  an  ohtuse  white  cone,  and  appears  to  a 
by  its  base  to  the  anterior  Buriaee  of  the  capsule.     Tiiis,  Iio™ 
is  not  really  the  case,  the  cretaeeona  mass  being  imb^cled'ml 
superficial  ]>ortion  of  the  lens,  and  covered  by  the  transparpnt  t 
sule.     Tho  term  Catamcta  pt/jyirmdata  has  been  given  to  this  ( 
genital  form. 

3.  The  moat  common  kind  of  congenital  cataract  is  that  in 
which  tho  nucleus  is  opa<iue,  while  the  peripheral  portion  rcini 
transparent.  In  the  contracted  condition  of  the  pupil  this  t 
parent  portion  is  hidden  by  the  iris,  but  it  comes  into  view  ¥ 
the  pupil  is  widely  dilated.  In  the  contracted,  or  but  alif; 
dilated,  state  of  the  pupil,  its  entire  area  is  occupied  l»y  a  grayiih- 
whito  opacity,  made  up  of  fine  radiating  lines,  which  converge  to 
an  opaque  white  patch  at  tlie  centre  of  the  lens.  liVhcn  the  pnpil 
is  widely  dilated  with  atropine,  this  opacity  is  seen  to  be  surroundeJ 
by  a  perfectly  black  area,  and  through  this  clear  ring-shiiped  sihuv 
tho  patient  has  tolerably  clear  vision.  Tlioao  who  oxaiitine  i 
cases  for  tho  first  time  are  apt  to  imagine  that  the  opiujiio  nw 
wliich  they  see  really  constitutes  the  whole  lens,  slininkoi 
contracted  to  an  imnaturally  small  size,  and  that  tho  dark  i 
shaped  space  is  altogether  luioccnpied  by  lens-tissue.  OnicasionaHT 
a  few  white  linea  are  seen  to  traverse  this  space,  passing  from  the 
opaque  nucleus  to  the  outer  margin  of  llie  lens.  When  such  s 
Duclenr  cataract  is  broken  up  with  tho  needle,  in  the  opemUtin  for 
solution,  the  real  nature  of  tlie  case  is  made  maiufcst,  and  tlu 
peripheral  portion  of  the  lens  soou  becomes  as  opaque  as  the  nuulru 
itselC 

If  cases  of  this  kind  are  not  operated  upon  in  early  lifv,  tlic 
]>atients,  although  verj'  short-sighted,  continue  for  inuny  yean  1 
enjoy  considerable  powers  of  vision;  but  usually,  towards  tbcq 
offor^,  if  not  sooner,  the  peripheral  portion  of  the  lens  nnd* 
a  change,  and  gradually  becomes  opaque. 

4.  A  form  of  congenital  cataract,  much  more  rare  than  tliat  Jl 
described,  consists  of  a  very  fidntly  striated  opacity  of  ihu  n 
unaccompauiod  by  that  chalky-white  c^-ntral  patch  which  : 
tlie  ordinary  congenital  cataract  so  conspicuous  and  «o  eat^l 
diagnosis.  Several  instances  have  come  under  my  notice,  h 
this  rarer  kind  of  cataract  has  remained  uodiscovereil  nntU  i 
patients  were  of  an  age  to  he  sent  to  school,  when  their  iiubiElf 
to  read  ordinary-  tyjie  has  caused  their  iricuds  to  seek  kdvice. 
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5.  It  is  very  unusual  to  find  cataract  first  commencing  between 
infancy  and  puberty ;  but  I  have  met  with  a  few  cases  in  which  the 
opacity  seemed  to  have  begun  when  the  patients  were  about  nine 
or  ten  years  old.  They  had  been  sent  to  school  at  the  age  of  seven 
or  eight,  and  had  readily  learned  to  read;  but  at  the  end  of  a  year 
or  two  their  sight  began  to  fail,  they  became  at  first  short-sighted, 
and  then  gradually  lost  the  power  of  reading  any  but  large  type, 
or  of  recognising  faces  across  a  room. 

I  have  observed  two  distinct  forms  of  opacity  in  these  cases. 

In  one  form  the  lens  was  dotted  throughout  with  minute  white 
points,  arranged  in  the  course  of  its  fibres.  These  dots  were  as 
small  as  if  pricked-in  with  the  finest  needle,  and  the  general  effect 
they  produced  was  that  of  a  very  faint  haziness  in  the  pupil,  only 
recognisable  under  concentrated  light. 

In  a  second  set  of  cases  the  opacity  was  wholly  confined  to  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  lens.  In  some  instances  there  was  one 
isolated  patch  in  that  situation,  not  exactly  in  tlie  axis  of  the  lens, 
but  reaching  from  near  that  point  to  its  extreme  edge.  In  other 
cases  the  whole  posterior  face  was  covered  with  very  fine  opaque 
lines,  closely  set  together,  and  converging  from  the  circumference 
to  the  centre,  so  as  to  produce  tlie  effect  of  a  delicate  fibrous  mem- 
brane of  concave  form.  Encircling  the  exact  centre  of  this  opaque 
surface  was  a  whitish  ring,  more  dense  and  earthy  in  appearance 
than  the  rest  of  the  striated  surface  of  which  it  formed  a  part. 

These  opacities,  limited  to  the  posterior  face  of  the  lens,  of 
course  require  for  their  detection  far  more  careful  observation  than 
congenital  cataract  of  the  ordinary  kind,  in  which  the  whole  nucleus 
is  opaque,  and  the  centre  probably  marked  with  a  chalky-whita 
patch  in  the  very  centre  of  the  pupil. 

Congenital  cataract,  whatever  form  it  may  assume,  is  frequently 
accompanied  by  a  rhythmical  twitcliing  movement  of  the  eyebalb, 
the  effect  of  irregular  action  either  of  the  recti  or  the  oblique 
muscles.  This  twitching  is  known  by  the  name  of  nystagrmis.  It 
does  not,  however,  invariably  accompany  congenital  cataract,  some 
patients  suftering  from  this  affection  being  entirely  free  fi:om  any 
irregular  muscular  action  ;  while,  on  the  oilier  hand,  nystoffmtis  is 
met  with  in  many  cases  of  defective  sight  wholly  unattended  by  any 
opacity  of  the  lens. 

There  are  certain  morbid  deposits  in  the  deep  tissues  of  the 
eyeball  which  in  infants  and  children  may  be  mistaken  for  the 
opacity  of  cataract  Scrofulous  and  encephaloid  deposit,  for  in- 
stance, in  their  early  stage,  are  not  unfrequently  mistaken  in  thifl 
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mannur ;  I>ut  a  careful  csaminntion.  through  a  wclI-dilated  i 
cannot  fail  to  detect  tlie  real  nuture  of  the  disease.  Both  i 
and  cncephnloid  ileposits  havo  a  more  or  less  yellow  colour,  i 
a  practised  ohserver  will  be  recognised  as  lying  mm-li  further  I 
than  the  hinder  surface  of  die  Icna.  At  a  certain  stage,  however, 
of  scrofulous  and  eneephnloid  deposit  the  lens  becomes  cloudy ;  and 
how,  it  may  be  asked,  in  a  socondarj-  cataract  of  this  kind  to  be 
distinguished  from  one  which  is  primarj-,  and  nncomieptod  with  inr 
otlicr  alfection  of  the  globe  ? 

In  au  eye  affected  with  simple  cataract  the  position  of  the  iri« 
18  usually  vertical,  or  nearly  so ;  the  i>upil  is  active ;  the  lenticular 
opacity  is  regularly  striated,  and  jjcrliajia  exhibits  also  at  its  centre 
a  white  dot.  In  advanced  acrofiiloua  and  encepbaloid  disbuMt.^ 
the  contrary,  flic  anterior  chamber  is  obliterated,  tlie  i>apil  ia 
gular,  dilated,  and  fixed ;  the  lens  has  an  uniformly  cloudy  ap] 
ancc,  and  sometimes  receives  from  tlie  mass  behind  it  a  somei 
yellowish  tint  Congenital  cataract,  too,  almost  in\'ariali|y  aifoctn 
both  eyes;  while  encephaloid  deposit  almost  as  invariably  occun 
in  one  eye  onlj-.  Scrofuloiis  deposit  does,  indeed,  o<.<c(i«ioi 
affect  both,  but  rarely  to  the  same  extent,  or  at  tlie  saiiw  tinie.l| 

CATARACT  IN  ADULTS. 

Except  as  a  result  of  injnrv,  cataract  is  rarely  seen  tn«oi 
between  puberty  and  the  middle  period  of  life.     Up  to  the  i 
for^-  it  is  a  rare  diM.'a»e,  it  becomes  more  common  in  pntiontAlH 
have  passed  their  fortieth  year,  but  it  is  aftor  the  agp  of  fift 
sixty  that  we  are  more  especially  on  tlw  watch  for  it   in   j 
complaining  of  failing  sight. 

Even  up  to  extreme  old  nge  cataract  usually  commcncCB  Mti 
circumference  of  the  lens,  in  the  form  of  opaque  striie,  which  i 
duidly  advance  along  the  anterior  and  posterior  faces  of  tJia  I 
towards  ita  axis. 

.\bout  tl>e  same  time  very  fine  whitish  linos  may  be  < 
radiate  from  the  anterior  pole  of  the  lens,  marking  the  divi 
wliich  exist  between  tlie  planes  in  which  its  fibres  uro  timmgti. 


*  In  children  and  older  persons  who  have  bcm  brought  nndvr  njr  n 
for  cooeeQital  calaroct,  I  have  been  sli-uck  ivilh  the  fi-eqiient  otisu 
diseased  teeth;  the  inciaoi's  and  cnuineH  being  dwarfed,  detioient  ii 
dIscoloTired  and  honey-combed  on  their  anteiior  sin'fuce.  and  tllvir  a 
eilge  worn  awnj'  and  blunt.  1  am  iinuble  to  offer  niiy  explanatioit  t 
cntiditiun  of  the  teeth,  which  I  do  not  find  nienLioiicd  \)y  any  u 
observer. 
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After  tlio  age  of  sixty  a  hazy  condition  of  the  nucleus  is  commonly 
found  coexisting  with  advanced  marginal  opacity ;  but  even  in 
extreme  old  age  it  is  far  more  common,  as  I  have  already  observed, 
for  cataract  to  commence  at  the  margin  than  at  the  nucleus. 

If  we  trace  the  rise  and  progress  of  cataract  in  an  elderly  per- 
son, the  changes  will  usually  be  found  to  occur  in  the  following 
order.  First,  opaque  stria3  are  formed  at  the  extreme  edge  of  the 
Iciis,  and  commonly  it  is  the  lower  edge  which  is  thus  affected. 
Tliese  striae  gradually  coalesce  into  patches,  and  then  spread  them- 
selves over  the  posterior  face  of  the  lens,  only  a  few  extending  a 
short  distiince  over  the  anterior  face.  At  this  point  of  development 
the  cataract  may  remain  stationary  for  a  3'ear,  or  even  for  several 
years.  Tlien  a  farther  change  takes  place,  and  the  whole  body  of 
the  lens,  but  especially  the  nucleus,  becomes  slightly  hazy,  but  not 
80  as  to  prevent  the  posterior  radiated  opacity  from  being  recognised 
when  properly  illuminated.  The  opaque  strias  on  the  anterior  face 
of  the  lens  gradually  advance  until  their  tips  appear  within  the  area 
of  the  pupil.  Tlie  haziness  of  the  body  of  the  lens  increases  until 
even  concentrated  light  fails  to  reveal  the  posterior  striae,  and  at  last 
oiilv  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens  can  be  seen.  At  this  staffo  of 
cataract,  vision  is  restricted  to  mere  perception  of  direct  light,  or  of 
that  reflected  from  white  or  polished  surfaces.  Perhaps  bright 
colours  may  still  be  recognised. 

Up  to  this  point  the  fibrous  structure  of  the  lens  can  still  be 
traced ;  but  as  years  go  on,  its  surface  becomes  more  opaque  and 
whiter,  in  consequence  of  disintegration  of  the  superficial  fibres,  and 
the  de[)osit  among  them  of  earthy  and  fatty  material.  Occasionally 
crystals  of  cholesterine,  just  within  the  capsule,  may  be  recognised 
by  tlieir  peculiar  sparkling  appearance. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  this  final  stage  of  superficial  softening 
does  not  occur,  and  the  cataract  is  then  very  difficult  of  detection, 
having  a  dull  brownish  appearance  like  horn. 

A  very  rare  form  of  lenticular  opacity  is  that  termed  "  black 
cataracts"  T\\e  name  is  frequently  given  to  lenses  which  are  only 
of  a  dark-brown  colour,  but  absolute  blackness  is  sometimes  met 
with.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  tliat  in  these  cases  the 
blackness  of  the  pupil  is  like  that  presented  by  a  healthy  eye,  in 
which  all  the  humours  are  perfectly  clear.  In  the  two  or  three 
cases  of  black  cataract  which  I  have  seen,  there  was  not  the  slightest 
doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  a  cataract,  although  the  blackness,  so 
remarkable  after  extraction,  was  not  suspected ;  for,  in  each  in- 
stance, several  fine  whitish  lines  could  be  seen  radiating  on  the  an- 
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terior  surfaco  of  the  leiiB,  formed  no  doabt  by  sliglit  earthy  cl^ 
just  witliin  the  capeale. 

Muid  cataract;  MorffOffntan  cataract.  The  softening  proceeB, 
which  begins  in  the  eiiperficial  portion  of  an  opaque  lens,  mnjj 
on  until,  in  the  course  of  years,  the  whole  mass  bocotnes  t 
into  a  tliin  pulp.  The  nucleus,  for  a  long  time,  resists  litis  stifl 
cliange,  and  a  lens  consisting  of  a  firm  nucleus,  eurrounded  I 
turbid  pulp  of  dinintegruted  tissue,  has  received  the  name  of  *' Mor- 
gagnian cataract"" 

1  fluid  cataract  all  the  suj^ieriicial  portion  of  the  lens  is  d 
integrated,  there  is  of  course  no  trace  of  those  radiating^  Btri»a 
characteristic  of  ordinary  opacity.     Sonictiines  a  fluid  cata 
btuisii-white,  like  milk-and-water ;  in  otlier  cases  it  assumes  a  d 
gray  colour,  or  a  pale-yellow  tint,  like  that  of  cream.     Its  c 
ence  appears  unequal,  as  if  some  portions  were  ooa^bited,  i 
others  perfectly  fluid. 

The  creamy  coloiu-  is  usually  foimd  in  cataracts  that  haw  c 
in  the  fluid  state  for  a  considerable  time,  and  it  seems  rather  | 
doxical  to  assert  tliat  it  is  very  diflicult,  even  for  a  practisod  1 

',  to  distinguish  betvi'een  a  fluid  lens  of  this  kind  nnd  onu  whicfc 
has  undergone  a  change  of  a  directly  opposite  character,  and  hocnm« 
BolidiliGd  by  earthy  deposit     The  perfectly  fluid  and  (lie  |>cHeo 
solid  Ions  are  ctjually  devoid  of  flbrous  markings,  and  the  ineqw 
of  consistence  in  the  former  presents  an  appearance  ven,'  stmila 
that  resulting  in  tlie  latter  from  the  variety  in  tint,  caused  i 
manner  in  which  the  earthy  constituents  of  tlie  solidified  1 
deposited  on  the  capsule. 

The  following  are  mentioned  among  the  distinguisliing  t 


•  Tliis  form  of  i-ntui-ncl  was  not  di'si^iilicd  by  ilie  Italian  ■nntfltnliit  tan 
nhose  nnme  tlie  term  ia  deiiveil.  In  disfiectinR  Ibe  ryes  o{  animala  be  ImJ 
oliservi-d  h  fluid  to  exude  fi-om  lietu'een  the  irnpisule  nnd  Uie  lens,  anil  eon- 
eluded  that  this  fluid  always  existed  diii-in);  life.  In  complimenl  to  the  ill*- 
cnverer  it  was  t«rnied  by  anatomista  liquar  Morgagni.  and  i 
the  liviiift  eye  nas  for  a  Ions  time  regarded  as  indiapiitabte ;  i 
observaUon.  liowever,  has  proved  it  to  be  a  product  ot  poat-morUm  Artamr 
Morgagni  has  been,  as  it  were,  quoted  against  liimavlf ;  tut,  l> 
li-eatini;  of  the  eauaea  of  cataract,  he  BU(;gesta  (hat  tlie  diaeaae  tnav  orif^lMto 
in  adefiineiicy  of  t]iis  very  8uid,  whei-eby  thtJ  lens,  he  tliinks.  would  k 
dry  and  npaiiue.  His  words  are:  "Tunica  iu  vitulia  eliau.  bobaaqw 
nun  ttn  recena  perfoi'sta,  plniioa  animadvcrti  lUioo  lun 

quciidnni  aciiieum  prodire:  (]Uod  ct  in  hominc  observare  visas  auiii,M 

iKleo  crcdidi  hiynt kmiinru  seci-etione  pmhibitd.  er^Blallinnro  aiomm  et «(•■ 
C'lm  f\en,  tevc  u^-Xn  exvncVci  (^wjrMoi\u«  c.rvstallino  eoutlngiL"  {AA*rmh» 
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a  fluid  cataract, — an  advance  of  the  iris  towards  the  cornea,  caused 
by  an  increase  in  the  bulk  of  the  lens,  attending  the  fluid  change, — 
and  a  difference  in  the  degree  of  opacity  in  the  cataract,  as  respects 
its  upper  and  lower  portions,  caused  by  the  gravitation  of  its  denser 
particles.  But  neither  of  these  signs  can  be  relied  upon ;  for  in 
cases  of  fluid  cataract  it  often  happens  that  the  iris  deviates  little, 
if  at  all,  from  a  vertical  plane ;  and  the  separation  of  the  contents 
of  the  capsule  into  fluid  and  solid  is  seldom  sufficiently  complete  to 
allow  of  the  more  solid  portions  gravitating  in  the  manner  described 
by  authors. 

If  a  fluid  cataract  is  examined  with  the  microscope,  the  lens- 
fibres  are  found  in  every  stage  of  disintegration,  mixed  up  with 
eartliy  matter  and  a  multitude  of  oil-globules. 

TRAUMATIC  CATARACT. 

The  lens  may  lose  its  transparency  in  consequence  of  a  blow  on 
the  eyeball,  although  its  coats  may  not  be  ruptured,  or  the  lens 
itself  displaced  from  its  connexions,  the  mere  shock  being  some- 
times sufficient  to  aflect  the  nutrition  of  the  lens,  and  induce  a  gra- 
dual opacity  of  its  whole  substance. 

Any  penetrating  wound  of  the  lens  is  sure  to  produce  cataract, 
and  if  tiie  wound  in  the  capsule  remains  open,  so  as  to  allow  the 
superficial  cells  and  fibres  of  the  lens  to  imbibe  the  aqueous  humour, 
tlie  whole  mass  gradually  becomes  disintegrated  and  absorbed,  so 
that  eventually  a  wounded  lens  may  wholly  disappear  without  any 
surgical  interference.  It  was  a  knowledge  of  this  natural  process 
that  first  suggested  the  operation  for  the  cure  of  cataract  by  solutioru 
It  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  the  whole  lens  becomes  absorbed 
in  consequence  of  a  wound.  More  commonly  it  happens  that  a 
certain  portion  of  lens-tissue  remains  enclosed  within  the  capsule, 
and  undergoes  fatty  change.  The  following  is  tlie  appearance  such 
a  traumatic  cataract  would  present  some  years  aft;er  tlie  occurrence 
of  the  injury. 

There  is  probably  some  adhesion  of  the  pupillary  margin  to  the 
capsule,  the  result  of  old  iritis;  the  pupil  is  occupied  by  a  disk, 
formed  by  the  approximation  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces 
of  the  capsule,  enclosing  between  them  some  remains  of  very  opaque 
lens-tissue.  This  disk  is  situated  much  further  back  than  the  iK)si- 
tion  occupied  by  a  full-sized  lens,  and  its  dead-white  patchy  area 
not  unfrequently  exhibits  some  glistening  crystals  of  cholesterine. 

In  cases  where  tlie  wound  of  the  lens  has  been  followed  by  a 
considerable  amount  of  iritis,  the  whole  margin  of  the  pupil  ma.^ 
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bo  found  aiUierent  to  the  anterior  capsule,  wliieh  may  aI*o  he  q 
witli  a  dense  membrane,  composed  of  old  lympb.  Tlie  pu] 
artta  may  be  small,  and  not  susceptible  of  increase  by  tho 
atropine,  ou  uccount  of  the  intimate  union  between  tlio  iris  i 
capsule.  Occasionally  there  is  a  ileceptive  appearance  of  a  jartiil 
opening  of  the  pupil,  and  a  casual  or  inexperienced  obsener  wii! 
suppose  that  a  sutHcieut  portion  of  tlie  pupil  is  free  to  allow  of  iwfni 
vision.  The  supposed  aperture,  however,  is  really  a  patcli  cf  bbi-V 
pigment,  lying  in  tlio  whitish  membrane  whi«h  is  clofiing  up  th* 
pupil.  Lightj  cont^entrated  on  the  part  by  moans  of  a  ion*,  "ill 
almost  always  reveal  the  true  natuTO  of  the  supposed  aperture,  UT, 
hIkjuM  this  means  fail,  the  ophthalmoscope  will  at  once  rctwJti 
the  douht. 

It  would  bo  impossible  to  describe  all  the  various  appt 
presentotl  by  the  pupil  after  the  partial  or  complete  absoriition  i 
wounded  lens.     The  capsule  may  block  up  the  entire  space  ii 
manner  just  described;  it  may   form   a  delicate  liluiy  nvt-wofk, 
hardly  visible  except  under  concentrattxl  light ;  it  may  have  heoi 
completely  torn  tlu'ough  at  its  centre,  tlie  peripheral  portion  i 
ing  all  round,  so  as  to  form  a  white  ring,  almost  Iiiddeii  by  tite  i 
or  it  may  assume  tlie  appearance  of  a  single  white  band  i 
across  the  pupil  fivim  side  to  side.     In  eliort,  tlioro  is  lianlly  ■ 
possible  variety  of  figure  which  the  opaque  capsule  may  not  assume. 

It  never  undergoes  absorptiou,  but  it  often  appears  u»  du  »o,  in 
consequence  of  the  manner  in  which  it  retracts  and  shrinks  togi 
when  divided.     This  retractile  property  of  the  caj>aule  sliouM  a 
be  borne  in  mind  by  the  Surgeon,  in  tlio  various  delicate  o 
which  become  necessary  when  an  opaque  portion  of  it  is  t 
tlie  pupil.      He  should  take  care  not  to  isolate  any  part  of  J 
opiii{ue  membrane,  but  to  rogidate  his  incisions  and  lacemtiaoaj 
it  In  such  a  manner  that  it  may  always  have  a  fixixl  point  at  jl 
periphery,  towards  which  it  may  retract,  and  so  loavo  tba  < 
portion  of  the  pupil  free. 

DiMocaiwn  of  the  lens  into  the  anterior  chamltrr.     Tlua  i 
takes  place  as  a  result  of  external  violence,  such  as  a  blow  i: 
eyeball,  or  a  violent  fall.      It  more  frequently  hapitctns  when  i 
lens   has  been  long  in  an  opaque  condition,  and  it^  su^iew 
ligament  weakened,  or  partially  detached  by  di.sease.     The  » 
aiice  of  an  opaque  lens  in  the  anterior  chamber  is  so  peculiar,  I 
the  nature  of  the  awident  can  hardly  be  mistaken.      When  thell 
is  dislocated  "lu  a  \.tan?.Ya\ev\l  %la.l*; ,  its  margin  presents  the  ■ 
auco  of  a  ring  O?  £^Aia\l.\\^^V.     "Vi™,  w£ii.\iA'aainBaSv«sii  «*.>a^ 
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soon  after  the  occurrence  of  the  accident,  and  loss  of  the  eye  can 
be  averted  only  by  prompt  removal  of  the  lens,  tlirough  a  suitable 
opening  in  the  cornea. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  certain  forms  of  partial  displacement 
of  the  lens,  when  treating  of  the  inflammation  such  accidents  give 
rise  to  (see  the  section,  Traumatic  Iritis,  p.  737) ;  and  liave  con- 
sidered ^'  subconjunctival  dislocation  of  the  lens"  in  the  chapter 
on  Aflections  of  the  Sclerotic  (p.  730),. 

TREATMENT  OF  CATARACT. 

Before  describing  Uie  treatment  of  cataract,  I  may  be  expected 
to  say  something  respecting  tlie  morbid  agencies  whioh  give  origin 
to  it.  But,  in  truth,  the  causes  of  cataract,  whether  remote  or 
proximate,  liave  hitherto  received  no  satisfactory  explanation..  The 
fact  that  the  lens  may  be  opaque  at  birth,  or  may  become  so  in  old 
age,  at  once  proves  under  what  widely  difierent  conditions  the  dis- 
ease is  developed ;  and  we  need  but  cast  a  glance  ai  the  varying 
and  even  opposite  theories  which  have  been  given  as. to  the  pre- 
disposing causes  of  cataract,  to  convince  ourselves  they,  are  but 
guesses,  for  the  most  part  fanciful  and  unfounded. 

Thus,  one  author  thinks  that  persons  exposed  to  the  heat  and 
glare  of  strong  fires  are  predisposed  to  cataract ;  another  makes  the 
same  remark  of  those  who  drink  sour  wines  ;  by  a  third,  tlie  pre- 
valence of  cataract  among  the  Turks  is  attributed  to  tlieir  using 
opium ;  while  other  observers  consider  that  the  inhabitants  of  vol- 
canic countries  are  peculiarly  liable  to  the  disease.  Certainly,  in 
its  senile  form,  cataract  is  common  enough  among  our  own  agricul- 
tural labourers,  who  know  nothing  of  sour  wine,  and  very  little  of 
opium,  are  not  incommoded  by  over-large  fires,  and  never  saw  a 
volcano. 

The  truth  seems  to  be,  that,  in  all  countries,  cataract  is  a  fxe- 
quent  accompaniment  of  advancing  years ;  and  neither  social  posi- 
tion nor  peculiarity  of  employment  oacempts  the  aged  from  being 
liable  to  it  : ..       » 

Can  cataract  be  cured  without  an  operation  ?  This  question 
will  be  answered  in  the  affirmative  by  hosts  of  quacks,  who,  for 
their  own  selfish  ends,  avail  themselves  of  tliat  shrinking  from  any 
thing  bearing  tlie  name  of  an  operation,  which  is  a  natural  instinct 
in  us  all ;  and  pretend,  by  means  of  liniments,  or  drops,  or  the  still 
more  scientific-looking  galvanic  battery^  to  tium  opaque,  lenses  into 
clear  ones. 
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It  would  be  presumpttiona  and  absurd  to  pronounce  a 
tliat  no  cure  for  cataract,  short  of  a  surgical    operution,  < 
become  possible.     But  certaiuly  nolliing  approaching  to  sudi  R 
liiia  hitberto  been  discovered. 

Tbe  Surgeon  must  constantly  be  on  his  guard  against  braof 
much  impressed  with  the  mere  existence  of  opacity  in  tbw  leu 
if  it  were  altogether  an  independent  disease. 

Various  inflamnjatory  conditions  of  tlie  eyeball  may  erraitn*!]* 
produce  cataract,  but  in  such  eases  there  are  usunlly  some  sign" 
of  disease  in  other  tissues,  as  weO  as  certain  peculiarities  id  if 
jxisition  or  appearance  of  tlie  lens  itsel£  Old  adhesions  I 
the  pupillary  margin  and  the  anterior  capsule, — a.  bulging  for 
against  the  cornea  of  the  iris  and  lens,  or  their  receding  loo  i 
backwards,  so  as  to  produce  an  unnaturally  largo  ant«rior  duui- 
ber, — an  irregularly  dilated  and  fixed  pupil, — a  tromiilnasiMW  J 
the  lens  whenever  the  recti  muscles  are  put  in  action, — total  \otf  of 
perception  of  light, — such  are  the  more  striking  conditions  whiii 
at  onc«  would  lead  us  either  to  regard  a  cataract  as  tinsuitcd  for 
operation,  or  at  least  wouhl  induce  uit  to  institute  searohiiig  ini^nino 
into  the  earlier  history  of  the  case. 

It  must  always  bo  remembered  tliat  simple  opaoihr  of  the  lent, 
however  far  advanced,  never  deprives  a  patient  of  percvptioa  rf 
light,  provided  the  retina  is  sound.  Indeed,  in  the  great  majunl; 
of  instances,  a  patient  with  no  other  disease  in  the  eye  bat  i 
opaque  lens,  will  not  only  readily  perceive  the  shoiluw  of  a  1: 
other  object,  passing  between  him  aud  the  sky,  but,  witli  liist 
to  the  window,  will  perceive  the  light  reflected  from  a  sIm 
paper,  although  he  may  be  quite  unable  to  detect  the  form  < 
reflecting  snrface.  Many  patients,  with  densely  opaque  hoMI 
will,  in  the  same  position,  recognise  wcll-illnminated  colonred  taih 
faces,  such  as  bright  red  or  yellow,  or  will  even  discriniinale  ht- 
tween  yellow  and  white.  If,  in  addition  to  tliia  perceptive  paws', 
the  iris  maintains  its  vertical  plane,  the  pupil  is  round  and  a 
the  c^omea  brilliant,  the  consistency  and  movements  of  the  j 
perfect, — the  Surgeon  may  regard  the  cataract  as  saitiUito  fcr  a 
tive  treatment. 

Long  experience  and  observation  will  give  to  tbe  Sur^eott^f 
certain  em])irieal  tact  in  dctennining  whetlier  a  gi^'cn  case  of  coU- 
ract  is,  or  w  not,  fitted  for  operation.  He  recognises  at  once  Uw 
difitTcncc  I>etwoen  an  eye  which  has  passed  through  infianUDotDrv 
stages,  anA  OT\B  TO  ^w^vicV  9,\to\.\«  uijaidl^  oftho  lens  is  prtMcnt.  U 
tiio  laUei  casa,  \io^e\-ci  isnstt  >^\e  t^\.«istf?,  -ms.'j  \ri^  ■^or.  ^ 
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a  certain  expression  of  trying  to  see^  quite  different  from  the  manner 
of  one  who  merely  turns  his  eyes  this  way  or  that^  at  the  oommand 
of  the  Surgeon. 

In  all  cases  the  pupil  should  be  dilated  with  atropine  before  the 
Surgeon  finally  resolves  to  operate,  so  that  no  concealed  adhesion 
between  the  iris  and  the  capsule  may  remain  undetected. 

OPERATIONS  FOR  CATARACT. 

These  may  be  arranged  imder  three  heads:  depression^  solu" 
tion,  and  extraction. 

1.  In  depression^  or  "couching,"  as  it  was  formerly  termed, 
the  lens  is  thrust  from  its  natural  position  in  such  a  manner  that, 
although  still  within  the  eye,  it  may  allow  the  rays  of  light  to  pass 
unimpeded  through  the  pupil  to  the  retina. 

2.  The  operation  by  solution  or  absorption  grew  out  of  that 
by  depression ;  for  it  was  foimd  that  if,  in  the  attempt  to  depress 
the  lens,  it  accidentally  became  much  broken  up,  the  fragments 
gradually  dissolved  and  disappeared;  and  hence  it  occurred  to 
certain  thoughtful  observers  that  this  absorbent  power  in  the  sys- 
tem might  be  taken  advantage  of  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  the 
dangers  inseparable  from  the  old  operation  of  "  couching."  Hence 
arose  discission  or  division  of  the  lens,  since  modified  into  tlie 
operation  by  "  solution." 

3.  In  extraction  the  opaque  lens  is  removed  bodily  out  of  the 
eye,  through  a  wound  made  for  that  purpose  in  the  cornea. 

OPERATIONS  BY  DISPLACEMENT  OF  THE  LENS. 
{Depretsion;  lUelination,) 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  early  history  of  ophthalmic 
surgery  will  find  the  older  descriptions  of  cataract,  and  the  opera- 
tion for  its  cure,  wholly  imintelligible,  unless  they  are  acquainted 
with  the  views  of  the  ancients  respecting  the  anatomy  of  the  eye. 

Even  so  late  as  the  time  of  Yesalius  it  was  believed  that  the 
lens  occupied  the  exact  centre  of  the  globe,  and  it  is  so  figured  in 
that  anatomist's  work,  De  Corporis  Uumani  Fabricd^  1555,  p.  798, 
where  it  is  placed  exactly  midway  between  the  iris  and  the  junc- 
tion of  the  optic  nerve  with  the  retina ;  the  posterior  chamber  of 
the  aqueous  humour,  and  the  chamber  of  the  vitreous  humour 
being  precisely  of  the  same  extent.  Such  a  position  of  the  parts 
would  of  course  afford  ample  space  for  an  opaque  humour  to  collect, 
and  form  tlie  supposed  ^^  cataract"  between  the  lens  and  the  iris. 


It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  wliile  the  operation  of  ' 
or  depression,  had  beoii  practised  from  very  eai*ly  timea,  each  « 
cessivo  generation  of  Surgeons  fimily  believed  that  wlial  ihny  ifr- 
presseil  was  not  the  lens, — which,  indeed,  they  believed  to  b«  d 
immediate  seat  of  vision, — but  a  skin,  or  coagulated  film,  i 
uf  it,  Ambrose  Parlj,  the  most  celebrated  Sui-geoii  of  his  i 
aticT  describing  the  mode  of  introdudog  the  needle  throng  i 
sclerotic,  and  depressing  ttie  cataract,  adds,  "  eu  faiaant  tA~ 
2  faut  bien  donner  garde  dc  toucher  &  rhuratmr  crutalSi 
pnurcc  ijue,  comme  nous  avons  dit,  il  est  le  prineipal  institunent 
de  la  veiie."* 

It  was  not  until  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeeiitli  eentaiy  tlal 
the  real  nature  of  cataract  was  understood ;  and  some  of  t 
oculists,  who  ]md  paasul  their  lives  in  depressing  lenses  i 
knowing  it,  were  furious  at  the  new-fangled  tlieorj"  of  t 
being  the  opaque  lens  itsi-lf.f 

Tlie  early  Surgeons,  therefore,  who,  from  time  immemoi-ial,t  _ 
taught  the  operation  of  depression,  however  Uiey  may  liave  orrBtftbj 
jiractv'^,  through  their  ignorance  of  tlie  real  pathology  of  o 
acteil  in  jwrfect  accordance  with  their  own  ihnny  of  itM  nature;  I 
such  a  membrane  as  they  helteved  a  cataract  to  be,  when  odcv  ll 
fairly  away  from  tlie  pupil,  would  not  have  Ijwn  likely  to  aet^ 
irritation.  One  can  less  readily  understand  how,  aftvr  tbt*  ml 
nature  of  cataract  had  hocomo  known,  operators  could  still  imi- 
tate the  old  manipulations,  and  persuade  themselves  ttuii  so  ba&j 
a  body  as  the  Ions  could  be  displaced  tn  such  n  manner  Uiat  il 
should  not  jiress  upon,  or  interfere  witli,  any  of  the  delicate  ti^W* 
Hiding  it. 

To  pass  a  needle  llu-ough  the  sclerotic,  until  its  jiotnt  arrived  at 
the  upper  edge,  or  the  front  surface  of  the  opaquo  lens,  vrliich  »•• 
then  tlirust  downwards,  or  backwards  and  downwards,  and  em- 
bedded in  the  vitreous  humour,  api>carcd  a  real  triunij>h  ol'soi^ 
cal  skill ;  so  instantaueous  was  the  benefit  conferred  by  tl»c  o|iu»- 
tiun,  and  so  trifling  the  pain  of  its  jiei'lormance.  The  pntiuafcti 
in  a  moment  restored  to  sight,  and  the   smallaess  of  the  y 
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seemed  to  obviate  all  risk  of  inflammation.  And,  no  doubt,  depres- 
sion, or  the  modified  form  of  it,  termed  recliuation,  in  which  the 
lens  is  turned  over  on  its  posterior  face,  instead  of  being  thrust 
vertically  downwards,  would  be  a  very  perfect  operation,  if  it  were 
possible  to  insure  the  lens  being  conducted  to  the  position  so  neatly 
figured  in  diagrams,  where  it  reposes  in  the  vitreous  humour,  quite 
out  of  the  way  of  the  pupil,  and  dose  to,  but  never  touching,  the 
retina  or  ciliary  processes. 

But  how  is  the  lens  to  be  so  placed  in  reality  ?  Even  if  the 
whole  eyeball  were  as  transparent  as  the  cornea,  so  that  the  Sur- 
geon could  keep  the  point  of  his  needle  in  view  throughout  every 
stage  of  the  operation,  how  could  he  deposit  the  lens  precisely  in 
the  position  I  have  mentioned  ?  Or,  if  he  succeeded  in  leaving  it 
in  tlie  very  spot  he  had  intended,  below  the  pupil,  and  yet  above 
the  retina,  how  oould  he  insure  its  remaining  there?  how  pre- 
vent its  sinking  downwards,  so  as  to  come  in  contact  with  tlie 
retina,  or  falling  forwards  against  the  ciliary  processes  and  iris, 
where  it  must  act  as  a  foreign  body,  and  set  up  irritation  which 
nothing  could  subdue  ? 

Depression^  the  oldest  form  of  operation  by  displacement,  was 
performed  in  the  following  manner.  The  patient  was  seated,  and 
the  Surgeon  sat  facing  him.  An  assistant,  standuig  behind  tlie 
patient,  steadied  the  head  and  raised  the  upper  lid.  Tlie  needle 
being  thrust  tlirough  the  sclerotic,  a  little  below  the  equator  of  the 
eye,  and  a  short  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  cornea,  was  to  be 
carried  between  the  iris  and  lens,  imtil  the  iK)int  of  the  instrument 
appeared  in  the  area  of  the  pupil.  It  was  tlu*ust  on  as  far  as  the 
upper  part  of  the  lens,  which  was  then  pressed  directly  downwards, 
mitil  it  descended  below  the  ordinary  level  of  tlie  pupil.  It  must 
be  evident  to  any  one  familiar  witli  the  anatomy  of  the  eye,  that  a 
body  so  large  as  the  lens  could  not  be  made  to  descend  vertically  to 
any  considerable  extent,  without  coming  in  contact  with  the  ciliary 
processes ;  but  we  must  remember  that  the  old  oculists  performed 
their  oi^erations  without  tlie  aid  of  mydriatics,  so  that  they  could 
press  the  cataract  out  of  sight  without  forcing  it  to  descend  so  low 
as  would  be  necessary  to  make  it  disappear  from  an  artificiaUy 
dilated  pupil.  Still,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  frequently 
thrust  the  opaque  lens  either  against  the  ciliary  processes  or  against 
the  retina,  and  hence  the  "  inflammation,"  which  was  looked  upon 
as  almost  a  natural  consequence  of  the  operation. 

To  obviate  the  danger  consequent  upon  depressing  the  lens  di- 
rectly downwards,  the  operation  of  reclination  was  devised,  whereby 
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the  lens  was  pressed  in  a  direction  bnckwarda,  i 
little  outwards.  Tho  needle  was  passed  on  imtl 
head  ap[)eared  in  tlie  area  of  the  pupil,  as  in  the  opemtioD  ol 
preasion  ;  but  the  flat  of  tlie  instrument  was  placed  on  the  anb 
faoe  of  die  lens,  a  little  above  its  middle,  and  steadily  pressed  agi 
it,  until  the  ]eas  was  forced  to  quit  its  natural  position,  and 
down  into  the  vitreous  liiimour.  Here  it  waa  to  be  left,  irili 
anterior  surface  directed  upwards,  its  posterior  surface  dcnmwi 
close  to,  but  not  toucliing,  the  retina;  its  lower  edge  tow 
but  not  in  contact  with,  the  ciliary  processes ;  a  state  of  tl 
often  figured  in  diagrams,  hut  rarely,  I  should  tliiak,  oBecte 
practice. 

Tlie  close  approximation  of  the  pupillary  margin  to  the  ant 
capsule  of  the  lens  must  render  it  almost  impossible  to  paaa  m 
struinent  between  the  two  structures  without  woaiidiDg  eithei 
or  the  other  of  them.  In  fact,  the  capnule  is  usually  opened, 
undergoes  still  farther  rupture  in  the  attempt  to  dislodge  tho 
No  doubt  this  occidental  rnpture  of  the  capsule  and  Ions  woul 
some  degree,  obviate  tlie  dangers  of  the  o|>enttion,  inasmadi 
lens  thus  partially  broken  up  would  have  some  cliance  of  in 
going  absor[)tion,  which  would  not  take  place  if  tho  lens,  aoMH 
to  the  idea  of  the  operation,  were  displaced,  still  enclosed  i 
unbroken  capsule. 

If  chronic  change  should  have  occurred  in  the  suspenflonr 
meiit  of  the  Ions,  the  cataract  enclosed  in  \t»  unbroken  capsnlo  i 
sink  at  the  first  touch  of  the  needle,  especially  if  tho  vitreous  hw 
bad  beconio  unnaturally  ditHuent ;  but  if  no  such  changm  al 
have 'taken  place,  the  vitreous  humour  would  offer  great  rasia 
to  this  rcclinntion  of  tho  lens ;  and,  accordingly,  various  iilatw 
been  suggested  for  faoilitating  the  roclination  by  certain  prolim: 
mancFuvres.  It  was  jiropo^icd,  for  instance,  as  soon  aa  the  n 
Iiad  pierced  the  coats  of  the  eyeball  and  entered  the  vttmotn  (J 
her,  to  carry  the  point  to  the  back  of  the  lens,  tor  the  pnrpo 
lacerating  the  posterior  capsule ;  then  the  point  was  to  be  a 
round  to  tho  anterior  capsule,  which  was  to  be  lacerated  in  a  ni 
manner,  and  it  was  not  till  aller  this  preparation  that  the  Sm 
was  to  displace  the  lens  itself. 

Other  operators,  finding  tliat  the  elasticity  of  the  healthy  via 
humour  was  on  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  the  lens  through  it, 
gested  that  the  needle  should  first  l>c  passed  to  tho  s]Mit  when 
lens  was  finally  to  be  lodged,  and  that  a  bed  should  tlust)  be 
parod  for  it  by  tho  dJsintegraUon  and  brcaking-up  of  the  odk  a 
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vitreous  humour;  and  to  this  bed  tlie  lens  was  finally  to  be  oonducted 
by  the  needle  applied  to  its  anterior  surface. 

Descriptions  of  all  these  manoeuvres  read  very  well;  but  to  carry 
them  into  eifect  is  a  very  different  matter.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  while  the  point  of  the  needle  is  lacerating  the  posterior  capsule^ 
or  making  a  soft  place  in  the  vitreous  to  receive  the  lens,  the  in- . 
strument  is  wholly  concealed  from  the  Surgeon's  view,  and  is  within 
a  few  lines  of  the  most  delicate  and  important  structures.  What 
risk  must  there  not  be  that,  while  endeavouring  to  break  up  the 
cells  of  the  vitreous,  or  lacerate  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  the  Surgeon 
may  all  the  while  be  tearing  up  the  ciliary  processes,  or  even  the 
retina  itself! 

To  evade  the  difficulty  of  displacing  a  cataract  by  mere  pressure 
with  the  fiat  of  the  needle^  some  operators  have  proposed  that,  in- 
stead of  carrying  the  instrument  between  the  iris  and  the  anterior 
capsule,  its  point  should  be  thrust  fairly  into  the  substance  of  the 
lens,  which  would  then  be  easily  displaced,  and  carried  downwards 
and  outwards  into  the  vitreous  humour;  the  needle  being  disen- 
gaged by  rotating  it  Two  difficulties,  however,  must  attend  this 
operation,  the  risk  of  driving  the  lens  before  the  instrument  in  the 
attempt  at  transfixion,  and  of  pressing  the  lens  against  the  retina 
in  endeavouring  to  disengage  the  point  of  tlie  needle. 

But  even  supposing  that  the  Surgeon  succeeds  perfectly  in  ac- 
complishing the  object  he  has  proposed  to  himself,  and,  by  depres- 
sion or  rcclination,  modified  by  any  of  the  methods  I  have  described, 
has  displaced  the  cataract  from  the  axis  of  vision,  and  sunk  it  in 
the  vitreous  humour,  without  infiicting  injury  either  on  the  ciliary 
])rocesses  or  the  retina, — what  lias  he  done  ?  He  has  deposited  a 
l.irge  foreign  body, — for  as  such  we  must  regard  a  cataractous 
lens  detached  from  its  organic  connexions, — in  close  proximity  to 
the  retina.  How  can  he  insure  the  foreign  body's  remaining  sus- 
pended in  the  vitreous  humour,  without  coming  in  contact  with  sur- 
rounding parts  ?  Will  not  the  vitreous  cells  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  cataract  undergo  gradual  disintegration,  and 
allow  it  to  come  into  contact  with  the  retina,  or  fall  forwards 
against  the  iris  ? 

No  doubt  these  would  be  the  almost  invariable  results  of  de- 
pression and  reclination,  were  it  not  that,  in  the  attempts  to  dis- 
place the  lens,  it  very  commonly  becomes  a  good  deal  broken  up ; 
and  this  very  accident  it  is  which  predi8j)oses  the  lens,  after  it 
li:i8  been  displaced,  to  undergo  absorption.  The  ultimate  issue, 
however,  of  most  operations  of  displacement  is  sufficiently  bad  to 
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justify  my  assortton,  that  it  ia  easentiiilty  an  iinsuiontifio  uid  nm^ 
proceeding,  calculate  to  set  up  a  chronic  state  of  inHstnnuitiai  il 
tJie  deep  tissues  of  the  eye,  wliich  is  in  ita  very  nalum  unea 
trollable,  inasmuch  as  tho  exciting  cause,  the  displaoud  lew  itKH 
cannot  be  removed. 

Inex;>erienced  persons  who  witnens  an  oi>ei-ation  of  £^M( 
tnent,  are  apt  to  anlmire  the  rapidity  and  apparent  eiisc  with  wte 
it  is  poHbrmed,  and  the  immediate  restoration  of  sight  wbicli  lA 
place;  and  tliey  contrast  it,  perhaps,  with  the  extensive  wm 
made  in  cxtraetion,  the  accidents  that  oceasionnllv  alteiul  il,  ii 
the  slow  atter-progress  towards  usefiil  vision.  Bot  t]ic««  apfm 
ancos  are  deeeptivo ;  every  bystander  can  seo  the  ditHcaltJu*  u 
mishaps  that  attend  extraction,  but  in  depression  or  ruclinatioD. 
only  the  cataract  disappears  from  the  pupil,  every  thin;;  terns 
have  succeeded.  The  damage  tliat  may  havo  litxMi  itiflioted  ' 
deep-seated  parts  cannot  be  detected,  and  it  is  only  in  fbllown^i 
the  case  that  tlieir  result  becomes  appreciated,  in  the  slow  ind  b 
nidiouB  changes  within  the  globe,  which,  many  months  aRw  ll 
operation,  may  terminate  in  utter  loss  of  sight.  In  But>h  cnnn  f 
hear  how  well  the  operation  succeeded, — how  peribetly  the  nlai 
saw,  till,  unfortunately,  Inflammation  xet  in,  and,  in  apite  tff  tra 
thing  being  dnne  that  medical  skill  could  suggest,  de«troyal  i 
sight.  And  why  did  "inflammation  set  in"?  Either  bocauoe  lb* 
tures  essential  to  vision  had  been  injured  by  somo  wound  in  ^ 
dark  during  the  operation,  or  because  a  foreign  body  had  bH 
left  in  contact  with  tliem,  to  set  up  in  due  time  an  uncontraU 
process  of  disorganisation. 
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I  have  said  that  this  operation  grew  out  of  that  by  d«    ^ 

ly  surprising  that  some  of  tJic  older  Sui^feons.  win  h 
liich  fragments  of  the  let*,  is 


^«pb9 


and  it  ia 

licen  struclt  by  tho  manner  in 

dentally  detacheil  during  their  attempts  at  depression,  becunB 

taneously  absorbed,  did  not  discover  that  tins  law  of 

might  be  applied  t«  the  removal  of  the  whole  lens.* 


*  Thus  Pott,  writinn  in  1770  un  tlie  sulij^t  of  deptesiiicin,  i 
t]ie  opnki.'  cn-BUlline  ia  in  a  slute  of  diasolulian,  or  Ute  oat«raccl 
i-Nlled  perfectly  soft,  if  tSie  eBpitiilu  nf  it  bu  freety  wounded  by  ihm 
tieeille,  tile  contentB  will  itn  mud  lately  issue  forUi;  and  mixinii 
aqueous  liutnnnr  will  render  it  nioic  or  less  turbiil :  sniiirtiineB  ■ 
OS  to  cDuueal  the  poiiit  uf  Uie  necUie  md  tJis  iiis  of  tlie  vjm  fromfl 
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Wlien  this  law  began  to  be  understood,  Surgeons  fell  into  the 
mistake  of  supposing  that  the  more  completely  the  lens  was  broken 
up  at  first,  the  quicker  would  absorption  go  on ;  and  they  therefore 
endeavoured  to  cut  up  the  whole  lens  into  fragments,  by  what  was 
termed  the  operation  o(  discissimi.  This  complete  breaking  up  of 
the  lens  seems  still  to  find  favour  on  the  Continent ;  for  the  true 
principles  of  the  cure  by  solution,  as  taught  by  Saunders,  Tyrrell, 
and  other  English  Surgeons,  seem  never  to  have  crossed  the  Chan- 
nel in  any  great  force.  The  cure  of  cataract  by  solution  is  one  of 
the  most  perfect  and  beautiful  within  the  range  of  surgery.  It  is 
based  on  the  law,  already  alluded  to,  that  if  the  capsule  be  lacerated 
80  as  to  expose  the  tissue  of  the  lens  itself  to  the  macerating  influ- 
ence of  the  aqueous  humour,  the  cells  and  fibres  of  the  lens,  by 
gradually  imbibing  this  fluid,  become  broken  up  and  dissolved; 
and  are  then  so  completely  absorbed,  that  at  the  end  of  a  period 
varying  in  duration  according  to  the  consistence  of  the  lens  and 
the  absorbent  power  of  the  patient,  «very  vestige  of  cataract  will 
have  disappeared.  In  fact,  provided  the  patient's  constitution  bo 
vigorous,  and  tlie  lens  be  not  too  freely  broken  up  at  any  one  time, 
it  is  quite  possible  to  effect  the  absorption  of  a  cataract  in  an  old 
person,  even  up  to  the  age  of  seventy.  But,  inasmuch  as  in  such 
persons  cataract  usually  advances  simultaneously  in  both  eyes,  the 
slow  process  of  absorption  is  found  to  be  wearisome  and  incon- 
venient, and  liable  to  be  interrupted  by  slight  inflammatory  attacks; 
and  as  the  operation  requires  to  be  frequently  repeated,  the  more 
rapid  cure  by  extraction  is  to  be  preferred. 

The  leading  principle  to  be  obsen'^ed  in  all  operations  for  the 
solution  of  a  cataract,  is,  not  to  oppress  the  eye  with  more  broken- 
up  lens-tissue  than  the  absorbing  power  of  the  organ  is  capable  of 


tor The  aqueous  humour,  how«»ver  turbid  it  may  become,  will  in  a 

very  short  space  of  time  be  again  perfectly  clear ;  and  if  no  disorder  of  the 
cjipsula  of  the  crjstalline,  pi^vious  or  consequential,  prevents,  the  rays  of 
light  will  pass  without  obstmction  through  the  pupil,  and  the  patient  will 
be  restored  to  as  perfect  vision  as  could  have  followed  the  most  successful 
operation  of  either,  or  of  any  kind,  in  the  same  subject  and  under  the 
same  circumstances."  He  adds,  "  I  have  sometimes,  when  I  have  found 
the  cataract  to  be  of  the  mixed  kind,  not  attempted  depression,  but  have 
contented  myself  witli  a  free  laceration  of  the  capsula;  and  having  turned 
tlie  needle  round  and  round  between  my  finger  and  tliumb,  within  the  body 
of  the  crystalline,  have  left  all  the  parts  in  their  natural  situation ;  in  which 
cases,  I  have  hardly  ever  known  them  to  fail  of  dissolving  so  entirely  as  not 
to  leave  the  smallest  vestige  of  a  cataract."  (Chirurgical  Obtervatiom,  dco. 
8vo,  1775.) 
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the  forceps;  but  if  ho  prefers  a  more  complete  laceration  of  the  lens 
by  the  use  of  two  needles  at  once,  lie  must  of  course  intrust  the 
forceps  to  the  hands  of  a  second  assistant. 

And  here  I  may  observe,  that  the  rule  I  have  mentioned,  as  so 
important  to  bear  in  mind, — namely,  to  avoid  attempting  too  much 
at  the  first  operation  for  solution,  admits  of  an  exception  in  the  case 
of  congenital  cataract  in  infants.  During  the  first  few  montlis  of 
life,  the  lens  is  so  soft  in  texture, — it  so  readily  imbibes  the  aqueous 
humom',  and  undergoes  dissolution,  and  the  absorbent  power  is  so 
active, — that  the  lens  may  be  freely  torn  up  in  every  direction 
without  the  same  risk  of  iritis  and  other  inflammation,  as  would 
attend  a  similar  disintegration  of  it  in  an  older  child  or  an  adult. 
During  the  operation  for  solution  on  an  infant,  I  have  frequently 
seen  the  entire  lens  shell  out  of  its  capsule,  and  slip  forwards  into 
the  anterior  chamber,  without  any  inflammation  taking  place,  the 
lacerated  lens  speedily  undergoing  complete  absorption. 

Previous  to  any  needle-operations  for  cataract,  the  pupils  should 
be  dilated  with  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  atropine,  applied  an  hour 
or  so  previously. 

The  needle  is  to  bo  introduced  through  the  cornea*  close  to  its 
junction  with  the  sclerotic,  and  carried  on  until  its  point  reaches 
the  centre  of  the  pupil.  Tlien  the  anterior  capsule  is  to  be  freely 
lacerated  in  various  directions,  and  the  body  of  the  lens  broken  up, 
and  the  needle  may  be  carefiilly  passed  quite  through  it,  so  as  to 
lacerate  the  posterior  capsule. 

If  two  needles  are  used  together,  the  first  should  be  passed  in 
until  its  point  reaches  the  middle  of  the  pupil,  before  the  second 
one  is  introduced  through  the  cornea. 

In  an  infant  with  congenital  cataract  both  eyes  may  be  operated 
upon  at  once ;  but  in  an  adult  the  worse  eye,  if  there  be  any  dif- 
ference, should  be  operated  on  first,  so  as  to  leave  the  patient  one 
partially  useful  eye,  w^hile  the  process  of  solution,  with  the  tem- 
porary loss  of  sight  which  it  involves,  is  going  on. 

Aflcr  the  operation  both  eyes  should  be  kept  closed  by  means  of 
a  light  bandage,  or  strips  of  plaster  on  the  eyelids,  for  twenty-four 
hours,  by  which  time  the  little  wounds  in  the  cornea  will  have 
closed. 

*  I  am  assumiug  that  all  opemtions  for  solution  of  the  lens,  and  for 
removal  of  capsule,  are  to  be  performed  by  keratonyxU.  Formerly  the 
needle  was  always  passed  through  the  sclerotic  (scUronyxis) ;  but  the  opera- 
tion through  the  coi*nea,  allowing,  as  it  does,  the  point  of  the  instrument 
being  always  kept  in  view,  is  evidently  to  be  preferred. 
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If  the  lens  has  been  effectually  broken  up,  and  the  infiu 
in  good  health,  a  few  weeks  will  sometimes  suffice   to  insure 
absorption  of  the  entire  cataract;    and  the  capsule,  gradual]} 
tracting  towards  the  periphery,  will  ultimately  form  a  white 
almost  or  altogether  concealed  by  the  iris  when  the  pupil  is 
tractod. 

But  it  is  not  always  possible  to  effect  this  complete  dispei 
of  the  cataract  by  a  single  operation,  and  the  capsule,  enclc 
between  its  layers  a  certain  amount  of  unabsorbed  lens-tissue 
mains  as  a  chalky-white  disk,  blocking  up  the  pupil  and  prevei 
all  useful  sight     In  such  cases  the  two   needles   must  agaii 
employed,  and  the  central  portion  of  the  opaque  membrane 
through  to  the  desired  extent ;  or,  in  some  cases,  it  may  eve 
necessary  to   introduce   the  cannula  forceps  through  an    ope 
made  in  the  cornea,  and  extract  the  capsule  entire.      This  1 
proceeding,  however,  should  never  be  resorted  to  if  a  good  cci 
opening  can  be  effected  by  means  of  the  needles  only,  for  in 
of  every  precaution,  the  pupillary  edge  frequently  becomes  adln 
to  the  wound  made  for  the  introduction  of  the  forceps ;   or  el» 
traction  of  the  iris,  to  which  the  capsule  often  adheres,  causes 
sequent  distortion  and  deformity  of  the  pupil. 

Operation  on  children  and  adults.  The  cataracts  which  < 
before  us  in  children,  and  in  persona  under  thirty  years  of  age 
very  commonly  those  of  the  congenital  form,  which  had  been  c 

«  looked  during  the  period  of  infancy.     For  it  is  rare  to  meet 

instances  in  which  cataract  begins  to  be  developed  in  ehildhoa 
in  the  early  years  of  adult  life.  The  operation  for  the  solutic 
cataracts  of  this  kind  is  the  same  as  that  I  have  just  describe< 
the  infant,  with  this  important  exception, — that  in  the  older 
jects  we  must  take  care  not  to  set  up  invitation  in  the  eve  b\ 
extensively  breaking  up  the  lens  at  first ;  least  of  all  must  w 
indifferent  to  the  risk  attending  the  accidental  displacement  oi 
lens  into  the  anterior  chamber,  an  accident  which,  as  I  have  * 
may  happen  in  the  infant  without  any  bad  results. 

In  the  first  operation  on  an  adult,  the  Surgeon  should  noi 
more  than  freely  break  up  the  anterior  capsule  to  an  extent  o 
to  the  area  of  the  pupil  when  not  under  the  forced  dilatatio: 
,  5  atropine,  and  disintegrate  the  superficial  portion  of  the  lens  will 

•  ^  disturbing  the  nucleus.     This  may  be  done  with  a  single  nee 

the  spring  speculum  being  used  or  not,  accordmg  to  circumstan 
When  aided  by  a  skilful  assistant,  the  Siu'geon  may  often  disw 
with  the  speculum ;  but  it  is  usually  more  convenient  to  employ 
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and  its  use  will  enable  the  Surgeon  to  perform  the  operation  alone, 
if  no  assistant  is  at  hand. 

In  using  the  needle,  the  Surgeon  is  always  to  begin  to  act  with 
the  point  ujwn  the  central  portion  of  the  lens  ;  and  in  all  subsequent 
operations  he  is  to  work  from  the  centre,  endeavouring  to  effect  an 
opening  in  this  situation  quite  through  the  lens  and  posterior  cap- 
sule, leaving  a  ring-like  portion  of  both,  to  be  dealt  with,  if  neces- 
sary, by  a  final  operation  with  two  needles. 

If,  instead  of  beginning  to  attack  the  lens  at  the  centre,  the 
Surgeon  uses  the  needle  at  random,  and  breaks  up  the  lens  at  the 
circumference,  he  will  probably  set  loose  some  portions  of  capsule, 
which  will  afterwards  wave  to  and  fro  in  the  pupil,  and  be  a  most 
serious  impediment  to  the  final  success  of  the  case. 

Afi^r  the  operation  both  eyes  must  be  kept  closed  for  twenty- 
foiu*  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  needle-wound  is  usually 
closed,  and  the  aqueous  chamber  refilled.  From  the  second  day  it 
will  only  be  necessary  to  close  the  operated  eye,  and  after  a  few 
days  a  shade  may  be  substituted,  and  then  that  may  be  laid  aside 
for  a  pair  of  tinted  glasses.  Tlie  day  after  the  operation  atropine 
should  be  reapplied,  and  its  use  continued  so  long  as  any  scle- 
rotic zone  remains,  or  so  long  as  the  swollen  and  macerated  lens 
tlu'catens  to  press  upon  the  iris.  Day  by  day  the  white  flocculent 
lens-tissue  continues  to  exude  through  the  opening  in  the  capsule ; 
and  if  the  pupil  is  not  kept  well  dilated,  so  as  to  make  room  for  the 
increasing  bulk  of  the  lens,  the  iris  will  become  inflamed,  and  pain 
will  be  set  up  in  the  eye. 

No  absolute  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to  how  oft;en  and  at  what 
inter\'als  it  will  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  needle-operation.  In 
exceptional  cases  I  have  known  a  single  operation  sufiice  for  the 
total  absorption  of  the  lens  in  an  adult.  More  commonly,  it  is 
necessary  in  children  and  young  persons  to  repeat  tlie  disintegration 
of  the  lens  a  second  time,  at  an  interval  of  some  months  after  the 
first  operation,  and  a  finishing  touch  with  the  needle  may  subse- 
quently be  required  thoroughly  to  clear  the  pupil  from  capsule.  It 
is  important  not  to  be  premature  in  performing  this  final  operation 
on  the  capsule,  for  during  the  process  of  absorption  it  undergoes 
so  many  changes  of  position  by  shrinking,  that  time  should  be 
allowed  for  it  to  settle  into  its  permanent  position  before  the  final 
laceration  of  it  is  made. 

If,  from  peculiar  circumstances,  it  be  thought  advisable  to  pro- 
cure the  solution  of  the  lens  in  an  elderly  person,  or  in  one  whose 
lX)wcr  of  absorption  is  very  feeble,— K)r  in  a  case  where  the  lens  is 
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of  tliat  peculiar  waxy  consistence  wliicli  renders  it  so  little  d 
to  imbibe  tlie  aqueous  fluid,  and  become  loosoned  up  and  Boc 
the  Surgeon  must  be  prepared  to  use  the  needle  more  freqi 
for,  iu  these  instances,  solution  proceeds  at  a  very  slow  rat 
just  that  quantity  of  Icns-tiasuo  which  is  cnimbled  ofFat  tl 
of  the  operation  being  absorbed,  and  then  no  advance  is  mai 
a  fresh  portion  of  the  lens  is  dug  out 

Under  these  conditions,  it  may  bo  nccessarj-  to  empl 
needle  every  two  months;  and  if  slight  attacks  of  iuflan 
occur  to  interrapt  the  process  of  absorption,  even  longer  ii 
must  bo  allowed,  so  tliat  a.  twelvemonth  or  more  may  elapse 
a  perfectly  clear  aperture  tlirough  the  centre  of  tho  lens  is  ol 

In  an  adidt  it  sometimes  happens  tliat,  cither  on  acooun 
lens  having  been  too  much  broken  up  at  once,  or  in  conscqu 
the  absorbing  power  having  been  checked  by  inflammation, 
becomes  oppressed  by  the  displaced  fragments  of  lens ;  the  s 
and  conjunctiva  then  become  injected,  tlicrc  is  intolerance  ■ 
and  proAise  lacrjination,  tho  iris  becomes  discoloured,  tlie  a 
humours  turbid,  the  cornea  hazy  and  imcven  on  its  cpithcli 
fiico.  When  tliese  Bympfoins  set  in,  tho  eye  will  bo  lost  bv  i 
inflammation,  unless  it  be  forthwith  relieved  from  tho  pressun 
swollen  lens.  The  lids  being  separatetl  with  the  spring  spe 
and  tlio  globe  steadied  with  a  forceps,  an  incision  is  to  be  n 
the  cornea  close  to  its  margin,  and  through  this  a  small  scoop  ■ 
tula  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  anterior  chamber.  The  sofici 
portion  of  tho  lens  will  then  escape  aWng  the  groove  of  the 
or  by  the  side  of  the  spatula  wlien  it  is  rotated ;  and  if  this 
tion  lias  been  resorted  to  in  time,  an  eye  which  Imd  prcson 
the  phenomena  just  described  may  be  sjKXidily  restored  to  a  1 
state,  and  that  jKirtton  of  the  lens  which  has  boon  left  in  ,- 
steadily  undergo  complete  solution. 

When  a  perfectly  ^fnii/  cataract,  or  one  which  has  to  a  ver 
extent  undergone  the  fluid  change,  is  operated  on  with  the 
it  almost  invariably  happens  that  distressing  nausea  and 
vomiting  set  in  immediately ;  and  in  some  ca.ses  I  ha^o  kno\ 
stato  of  sickness,  attended  with  intense  neuralgia,  to  eontii 
twenty -four  or  thirty-six  hours.  As  soon  as  the  capsule  ia  pui 
with  the  needle,  a  puff  of  creamy  fluid  takes  place  into  the  a 
chamber,  and  a  fartlier  cscajio  of  this  fluid  c-onccala  the  iri 
view.  If  nothing  fiu-ther  is  done,  the  distressing  sickness  is 
Buro  to  set  in ;  but  if  the  Surgeon  gently  witlidraws  liis  iiewl 
immediately  introduces  at  the  same  spot  a  broad  cutting  noe 
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the  point  of  a  cataract  knife,  and  rotates  the  blade,  the  whole  of  the 
milky  fluid  is  evacuated,  and  the  sickness  is  wholly  or  to  a  great 
extent  averted.  Tlie  nausea  is  best  combated  by  allowing  the  pa- 
tient frequently  to  swallow  small  fragments  of  ice ;  and  the  neuralgia 
in  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  fifth  nerve  will  probably  yield  to 
the  application  of  chloroform  liniment,  applied  by  means  of  lint  to 
the  forehead  and  temple. 

Op€i*ations  on  opaque  capsule.  It  sometimes  happens  that,  in 
breaking  up  a  cataract  with  the  needle,  the  anterior  and  posterior 
portions  of  the  capsule  are  so  effectually  lacerated,  that  they  retract 
sufficiently  to  leave  the  area  of  the  pupil  unobstructed ;  but  these 
are  exceptional  cases,  and  usually,  after  the  lens-tissue  has  been 
wholly  absorbed,  there  remain  some  portions  of  opaque  capsule, 
which  must  be  removed  before  the  cure  can  be  considered  complete. 

Capsular  obstructions  are  likewise  met  with  after  extraction  of 
the  lens  ;  and  it  seems  desirable,  therefore,  to  defer  the  considera- 
tion of  them  until  the  operation  of  extraction  has  been  described. 

OPERATION  BY  EXTRACTION. 

The  solution  and  absorption  of  a  cataract  in  an  old  person  is  an 
extremely  slow  process,  partly  on  account  of  the  density  and  imper- 
meability of  tlie  nucleus  of  the  lens,  and  partly  in  consequence  of 
the  diminished  activity  in  the  interchange  of  material  which  charac- 
terises the  tissues  of  the  body  in  old  age. 

A  more  rapid  removal  of  the  opaque  lens,  therefore,  becomes 
desirable ;  and  although  special  circumstances  may  induce  tlie  Sur- 
geon to  employ  the  operation  for  solution  in  patients  above  fifty,  or 
even  sixty  years  of  age,  he  will  find  it  preferable,  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  instances,  to  have  recourse  to  extraction. 

Tlie  operation,  as  now  practised,  cannot  bo  said  to  have  origi- 
nated witli  any  one  Surgeon,  but  to  have  been  gradually  perfected 
from  a  very  rude  beginning.  Daviel  has  the  credit  of  having  per- 
formed extraction  for  the  first  time  during  the  earlier  half  of  tlio 
18th  century ;  and  he  professed  to  liave  derived  the  first  hint  of  tlie 
<jl)eration  from  his  countrjonan  Petit,  who,  in  1708,  had  made  an 
opening  in  the  cornea  to  give  exit  to  a  dislocated  lens.  But  David's 
clumsy  and  complicated  proceeding  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  very 
rough  approximation  to  the  delicate  operation  of  the  present  day. 
He  first,  with  a  lancet,  punctured  the  cornea  near  its  lower  edge ; 
then  he  enlarged  the  wound  with  a  nan'ow  knife,  blunt  at  the  end, 
but  cutting  on  each  side ;  and,  lastly,  completed  his  incision  with 
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portion  of  the  cornea  which  blends  with  the  sclerotic.  Freely  to 
lacerate  the  anterior  capsule,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  lens  readily, 
slipping  through  the  rent  when  pressure  is  made  on  the  globe. 
Lastly,  to  apply  this  pressure  in  such  a  manner  that  the  lens 
may  be  made  slowly  to  turn  on  its  transverse  axis,  and  thus  to 
present  its  upper  margin  first  at  the  pupil,  and  then  at  the  conical 
wound. 

If  we  reflect,  that  the  Surgeon's  object  is  to  dislodge  and  press 
out  the  lens,  at  the  same  time  that  ho  avoids  pressing  out  any  por- 
tion of  the  vitreous  body,  it  must  be  evident  that  extreme  care  and 
deUcate  liandHng  are  necessary.  Tlie  pressure  must  be  regulated 
with  a  nicety  which  is  hardly  possible  unless  the  operator  has  the 
eyeball  under  liis  sole  management.  The  best  position  for  the 
patient,  therefore,  is  to  lie  upon  a  high  couch,  with  his  head  alone 
shghtly  raised.  The  Surgeon,  standing  or  sitting  behind  him,  can 
then  control  the  movements  both  of  the  upper  lid  and  of  the  eyeball. 
Formerly  the  patient  was  always  seated  on  a  chair,  the  Surgeon 
sitting  opposite  to  liim,  while  an  assistant  steadied  the  patient's 
head,  and  raised  the  upper  lid.  But  m  this  way  it  was  impossible 
for  the  patient's  head  to  be  fixed  as  immovably  as  if  it  were  resting 
on  a  couch ;  nor  could  an  assistant,  however  careful,  regulate  the 
pressure  he  made  on  the  eyeball  in  exact  accordance  with  tliat 
exerted  upon  it  by  the  operator. 

The  chief  difficulty  attending  the  formation  of  a  proper  section 
through  the  cornea  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  knife  lias  to  be 
carried  across  a  chamber  filled  witli  a  fluid,  ready  to  escape  at  the 
smallest  opening  which  the  blade  of  the  instrument  may  leave  un- 
guarded ;  while  the  instant  such  an  escape  takes  place,  the  elasticity 
of  the  contents  of  the  eyeball  forces  the  iris  forwards  over  the  edge 
of  the  instrument  The  sawing  motion  we  employ  in  using  a  scalpel, 
or  any  other  kind  of  surgical  knife,  would  bo  inadmissible  in  making 
a  section  of  the  cornea,  inasmuch  as  each  to-and-fro  movement  of 
the  blade  would  allow  of  a  fresh  escape  of  aqueous  humour,  or  would 
inflict  a  wound  on  the  iris,  when  that  structure  had  come  forward 
to  fill  up  the  place  of  the  lost  fluid.  Hence  arose  the  necessity  for 
a  blade  regularly  increasing  in  width  and  thickness  from  the  point 
to  the  heel.  Such  an  instrument,  if  steadily  carried  on  in  one  direc- 
tion, without  any  rotation,  completes  the  wound  at  a  suigle  tlu-ust, 
while  its  wedge-like  form  prevents  the  preinatm'e  escape  of  the 
aqueous  humour,  and  so  lessens  the  danger  of  wounding  the  iris. 

It  would  be  verj'  unprofitable  to  enter  into  a  description  of  the 
various  ciitaract-knives  which  at  difierent  times  have  been  invented. 
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One  operator  after  another  baa  endea\-oiiped.  1  

nliape  of  tlio  blade,  to  ovBrconie  the  special  difficulty  which  B«« 
most  Ijeset  him ;  but  Sui'geona  arc  now  ]>retty  generally  agreed  tint 
the  instnunent  wliich  goes  by  the  name  of  Beer's  "  knife  U,  with 
certain  modifications,  the  most  iLseful,  and  that  no  merely  medu- 
iiieal  contrivance  can  obviate  all  the  difficidties  attending  the  opcn- 
tion  ol' extraction. 

At  tlie  time  when  Beer  wrote,  and,  uideed,  long  aftorwardi,j| 
flap  was  always  mode  at  the  lower  part  of  the  cornea ;  but  the  n 
section  lina  boeu  found  to  possess  such  ad%'antages,  that  tlie  I 
fjiio  lias  completely  fallen  into  disuse. 

The  patient  being  placed  in  the  mauner  described,  the  Surgnn 
standing  or  sitting  behind  him,  raises  die  upper  lid,  placing  W* 
lingers  against  the  very  edge  of  the  tarsus,  so  ns  to  prment  vva* 
sion.  An  assistant  draws  the  lower  lid  downiwards,  luid  keeps  ii 
fixed  by  making  pressure  against  tlie  malar  bone.  Ho  must  tak* 
especial  care  to  do  this,  and  not  in  the  ttlightcst  degree  to  pnu 
upon  the  eyeball.  Tlie  Surgeon  may  control  its  movcmeot^  by 
allowing  the  tip  of  one  finger  lightJy  to  touch  the  sclerotic  jiut 
above  tlie  cornea,  while  tlic  otlier  rests,  as  lightly,  against  tlie  ituw 
edge  of  the  globe.  To  do  this  safely  requires  the  greatest  lact  W 
ciue ;  for,  as  soon  as  the  knife  has  transfixed  Iratli  sitloa  of  Ik 
coniea,  all  pressure  must  cease,  and  it  ought  at  no  time  to  fcf 
greater  than  will  just  suffice  to  enable  tlie  Surgeon  to  mako  Iw 
puncture  and  counter-puncture  with  certainty.  Firm  jiressuro,  kcft 
uj)  till  the  section  is  comjdctcd,  will  almost  inequitably  caiuio  the  bii 
to  bo  violently  ejected,  with  a  gush  of  vitreous  hunionr. 

The  point  of  the  knife  is  to  be  introduced  on  the  oqnntor  i»f  di 
cumea,  a  sliort  distance  in  front  of  its  junction  witli  tlio  ^clcrotk, 
carried  steadily  across  the  anterior  chamber,  and  brought  out  at  tb 
corresi>onding  spot  near  the  inner  margin  of  the  oomea.  Dnnf 
this  tlirust  the  edge  is  directed  towards  the  upper  margin  oftb 
cornea,  so  that,  when  the  section  is  completed,  a  semi-lunar  ft* 
results, 

•  It  seems  that  both  Casamata  and  Bai-tli  had  employed  *  knife  cf  & 
EotiiL'  Hhajic  as  Beer's,  but  larger.  duminaU's  knif«,  if  correctly  G)jur«il  If 
Weiizst  {Manuel  dc  tOaitiitt.  ItHOe).  rCBembkd  Eeoi's  in  cliApc.  alilu^ 
iliere  mi|{bt  be  eoine  ali^fht  ditTei-euco  of  size.  Be«r  iimists.  n-itli  unnikv 
L-oi-iie^Uicss,  upon  tile  ubsolute  necessity  of  the  knifu  beini;  tnaUe  prccti^ 
nccoriiiiig  to  hia  pattern. — so  tnniy  lines  long  and  so  many  bi\>nj ;  ifnec^ 
pretend  lu  opemtc  in  his  wny,  and  yet  derinto  from  the  esnct  patiem  be  km 
Inid  before  tliem,  he  will  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  th«  ConEeqnasMli 
l/-f/irtr  run  ileii  AugtakrntikhnUn,  1817,  vol.  ii.  p.  idvi.) 
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Tlic  Siii'gcon  must  take  care  to  give  the  kiiife  a  steady  onwiird 
pressure,  so  that  the  bhide  may  constantly  fill  up  the  wound  it  is 
making.  If  he  in  the  least  withdraws  the  knife  or  rotates  it,  or  if 
he  attempts  too  soon  to  cut  out,  instead  of  thrusting  straight  on, 
a  jet  of  aqueous  liiimour  takes  place  at  that  portion  of  the  wound 
which  is  no  longer  filled  by  the  blade,  and  then  the  iris  instantly 
folds  over  the  edge, — one  of  the  most  troublesome  occurrences  that 
can  attend  the  operation.  The  utmost  care,  however,  will  not  al- 
ways avail  to  prevent  tlie  loss  of  aqueous  humour ;  for  so  ready  is 
the  fluid  to  spirt  out,  that,  if  the  sides  of  the  knife  be  imcvenly 
ground,  suflicient  space  may  exist  between  the  blade  and  the  edges 
of  the  wound  to  allow  of  the  escape. 

If  the  iris  has  fairly  come  over  the  edge  of  the  knife,  the  Sur- 
geon may  disengage  it  by  drawing  the  point  of  one  finger  over  the 
cornea,  from  below  upwards,  and  then  making  a  little  pressure 
directly  backwards.  In  this  way  the  iris  may  be  made  to  slip  back 
behind  the  edge,  and  by  keeping  up  carefiil  pressure  until  the  sec- 
tion is  ncarh'  completed,  the  iris  may  be  prevented  from  coming 
forward  again.  It  is  not  possible  precisely  to  describe  this  ma- 
noeuvre for  disengaging  the  iris  ;  tlie  pressure  employed  should  bo 
extremely  delicate  and  guarded,  and  should  be  wholly  taken  off  be- 
fore the  very  last  portion  of  cornea  is  divided. 

The  operator  may  find  it  impossible  wholly  to  disengage  the  iris 
from  the  knife,  and  a  portion  of  the  upper  margin  of  the  pupil  may 
be  cut  away.  Tliis  of  course  causes  a  slight  bleeding  into  tlie  ante- 
rior chamber,  which  obscures  a  view  of  the  parts  during  the  next 
stage  of  the  operation,  but  the  lens  usually  escapes  readily  through 
the  artificially  enlarged  pupil,  and,  except  the  deformity,  no  perma- 
nent bad  result  necessarily  follows  the  accident.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, it  happens  that  a/oW  of  the  iris  is  cut  through,  so  that  there 
results  a  hole  in  the  iris  just  above  the  true  pupil.  When  this 
occurs,  the  Surgeon  must  at  once  divide  the  strip  of  iris  between  the 
two  apertures,  so  as  to  lay  them  into  one  before  he  proceeds  to  lace- 
rate the  capsule. 

As  soon  as  the  corneal  flap  has  been  completed,  the  upper  lid 
is  allowed  gently  to  fall,  care  being  taken  that  it  does  not  catch 
against  the  edge  of  the  flap  and  evert  it ;  and  the  Surgeon  pro- 
ceeds to  the  second  stage  of  the  operation — the  division  of  the 
anterior  capsule. 

After  a  short  pause,  he  again  carefully  raises  the  upper  lid, 
without  making  pressure  on  the  globe,  and  surveys  the  wound, 
If  he  has  made  it  too  8mall,Jie  must  at  once  enlarge  it,  by  passing 
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a  short,  narrow,  bluiit-ended  knife,  or  the  blade  of  8cis60R.Bi| 
the  flap,  to  the  outer  angle  of  the  wound,  and  carefiiDy 
the  cornea  close  along  its  margin,  in  a  down^v^ard  directko. 
This  enlargement  of  the  original  wound  is  always  veiy 
on  account  of  tlie  imresisting  state  of  the  loose  flap  of  oociMLi 
the  irritability  of  the  eye,  wliich  the  Surgeon  dares  not  then* 
by  pressure,  for  fear  of  prematurely  displacing  the  I^ia.  Ai 
assistant,  who  can  be  trusted  not  to  press  upon  the  g^okc. 
often  render  good  service  in  this  difficulty,  by  nipping  fSf  -' 
forceps  a  fold  of  conjunctiva,  just  below  the  cornea. 
cur\'ed  on  the  edges  will  usually  be  found  preferable  to  thel 
for  enlarging  tlie  wound.  No  difficulty  should  deter  the 
from  msdwing  tlie  wound  sufficiently  large  before  attempdB:' 
press  out  tlie  lens;  for  if,  while  the  opening  in  the  cornea  i' 
small,  pressure  be  made  on  the  globe,  the  hyaloid  membane 
probably  give  way,  and  allow  a  portion  of  the  vitreous  hnmotj 
escape ;  and  immediately  the  lens,  instead  of  presenting  itaekl 
the  section,  sinks  down  into  the  space  left  by  the  lost  humour. 

When  this  occurs,  the  Surgeon  must  at  once  desist  froi< 
pressure  on  the  globe,  and  pass  in  a  fine  sharp  hook  throu^ 
now  gaping  wound,  and  tlu'ough  tho  pupil,  to  the  hinder 
of  the  lens,  which  must  be  drawn  out  as  quickly  and  as 
as  possible.     Sometimes  it  is  better  to  pass  in  the  scoop  ii 
of  the  hook;  but,  whichever  instrument  is  employed,  it  moN 
placed  behind  tho  lens,  which  is  to  be  kept   pressed  again^ 
cornea,  othenvise  it  will  bo  driven  still  deeper  into  the  vic^^ 
humour. 

If  the  Surgeon  has  satisfied  himself  tliat  tho  corneal  wooit 
sufficiently  large  to  allow  of  the  easy  exit  of  the  lens, — and  far- 
purpose  it  ought  to  involve  nearly  half  the  circiunference  of - 
cornea, — he  next  proceeds  to  lacerate  the  anterior  capsule.  - 
curved  needle*  is  slipped  under  the  corneal  flap,  care  being  ti^ 


*  By  a  curious  misnomer,  this  needle  is  commonly  termed  in  Eu:-^ 
the  "  curette."  The  mistiike  arose  from  an  accidental  circumstance.  ' 
instiiiment  for  lacei-ating  the  capsule  was  originally  called  by  the  Fnr- 
cystitome ;  tlie  scoop,  attributed  to  Daviel,  was  called  curette.  It  was  f - 
convenient  to  mount  these  two  instruments  on  the  opposite  ends  of  ■ 
same  handle;  and  our  countrymen,  forgetting  the  meaning  oi curttu^^ 
applied  that  name  to  the  sharp  cystitome  instead  of  to  the  scoop.  I' 
time  that  we  called  the  things  by  their  right  names;  for  forei'mei^ 
reading  reports  of  English  cases,  must  often  be  sorely  puzzled  to  ua- 
stand  how  Ave  lacerate  a  capsule,  or  tmnsfix  a  lens,  with  a  curette  ! 
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jiot  to  entangle  the  point  in  the  iris ;  and  when  its  cun'O  is  fiiirly 
in  the  pupil,  the  handle  is  rotated  so  as  to  bring  its  point  against 
the  capsule.  Some  writers  give  very  precise  rules  as  to  the  manner 
which  tlie  cai)sulc  is  to  be  divided.  One  recommend  a  crucial 
r  ^cision ;  another  tells  us  to  make  a  scries  of  cuts  crossing  each 
g^other  at  right  angles,  so  that  the  hues  of  incision  may  includo 
^a  number  of  lozenge-shaped  interspaces, — a  figure,  one  would 
^  ,  think,  rather  difficidt  to  execute  within  the  area  of  the  ptlpil,  even 
in  a  motionless  dead  eye,  and  certainly  not  practicable  upon  the 
^  irritable  eye  of  a  patient  under  operation. 

In  tearing  through  tlie  capsule,  the  Surgeon  should  take  care 
'    that  the  rents  extend  quite  across  the  area  of  the  pupil ;  and  if  he 
effects  laceration  to  tliis  extent,  he  need  not  trouble  himself  about 
.    lines  of  incision  depicted  on  diagrams.     The  laceration  of  the  cap- 
sule requires  a  careful  eye  and  a  light  hand,  otherwise  the  lens 
itself  may  be  displaced,  the  capsule  remaining  unbroken. 

Tlie  needle  having  been  withdrawn,  with  due  care  against  en- 
tangling it  in  the  iris,  the  Surgeon  proceeds  to  the  last  act  of  the 
operation — the  removal  of  the  lens. 

It  is  a  fatal  error  to  suppose  that  this  removal  is  to  be  effected 
!'  by  main  force ;  that  the  eye  may  be  squeezed  in  any  direction,  if 
only  it  is  squeezed  hard  enough.  Tlie  real  object  of  pressure  is  to 
make  the  lens  fii*st  turn  on  its  transverse  axis,  so  that  its  upper 
edge  may  become  tilted  a  little  forwards.  To  effect  this,  the  con- 
cavity of  tlie  scoop  is  laid  against  the  lower  lid — which  the  assis- 
tant is  not  to  touch  during  this  stage  of  the  operation — and  gentle 
pressure  is  to  be  applied  through  the  lid  against  the  sclerotic,  a 
little  beneath  the  lower  margin  of  the  cornea.  With  the  forefinger 
of  the  hand  which  holds  the  upper  lid,  similar  gentle  pressure  is 
made  on  the  upper  part  of  die  globe,  just  above  the  section ;  and 
then,  by  a  carefully  regulated  alternating  pressure  on  these  two 
points,  the  lens  is  made  slowly  to  turn  and  present  its  upper  edge 
at  tlie  pupil.  Coining  in  contact  with  the  cornea,  the  edge  of  the 
lens  is  guided  upwards,  and  begins  to  protrude  at  the  corneal 
wound.  It  is  evident  that  as  soon  as  the  widest  part  of  the  lens  has 
passed  through  the  pupil,  tlie  rest  will  be  inclined  rapidly  to  follow ; 
and  therefore,  if  the  Surgeon  does  not  moderate  his  pressure,  the 
lens  will  suddenly  start  forward,  and  will  very  probably  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  gush  of  vitreous  humour.  Accordmg  to  the  size  of  the 
corneal  wound,  and  the  degree  of  superficial  soflening  the  cataract 
has  imdergono,  will  be  tlie  amount  of  sofl  matter  the  lens  will  leave 
behind  in  passing  out  of  the  eye.     A  small  lens  will  perhaps  escape 
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entire  through  a  large  wound ;  while  if  the  wound  be  small,  and 
the  lens  bulky  and  much  softened  on  its  surfece,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  lens-matter  will  remain  in  the  pupil  and  about  the  lips 
of  the  wound. 

Quick  imion  of  the  corneal  wound,  upon  which  so  much  of  the 
success  of  the  operation  depends,  cannot  take  place  if  any  foreign 
matter  be  allowed  to  remain  between  its  edges ;  all  soft  lens-matter, 
therefore,  which  may  be  sticking  there,  must  be  carefully  removed 
with  the  scoop.  Tlie  iris,  which  very  frequently  protrudes,  can  be 
f  best  returned  to  its  position  by  means  of  the  small  spatula.     It  is 

f.  unwise  to  dip  again  and  again  into  the  pupil  w^ith  the  scoop  for 

the  purpose  of  removing  every  portion  of  soft  lens-matter.  The 
capsule  cannot  be  removed  by  such  means ;  and  it  is  to  tliis  that 
the  frjlgments  very  often  adliere,  and  a  too  free  use  of  the  scoop  is 
very  likely  to  rupture  the  hyaloid  membrane,  and  cause  a  gush  of 
vitreous  humour. 

Provided  the  lips  of  the  wound  are  in  perfect  apposition,  and 
the  iris  in  its  proper  place — which  may  be  known  by  the  central 
position  of  the  pupil — the  capsule,  and  any  small  portions  of  en- 
tangled lens-matter,  may  safely  bo  left  for  future  removal,  after  the 
wound  is  healed  and  all  irritation  passed  away. 

When  a  gush  of  vitreous  humour  takes  place  at  the  moment 
the  lens  passes  out,  the  Surgeon  must  immediately  close  do>\'n  the 
upper  lid,  lifting  it  over  the  wound  by  the  eyelashes,  so  as  to  j>n^ 
vent  the  edge  of  the  tarsus  catching  against  the  projecting  flap  <'t 
cornea.  Any  prolonged  examination  of  the  wound  can  onlv  loaJ 
to  fresh  escape  of  vitieous  hiunour.  After  a  slight  pause,  the  Sur- 
geon, again  grasping  the  lashes  of  the  upper  lid,  may  gentlv  rain 
it  just  sufficiently  to  assiu-e  himself  that  tlie  flap  is  not  doubled 
down,  as  frequently  happens.  Having  ascertained  that  tliis  dir 
^     P  placement  has  not  occurred,  he  must  be  satisfied,  and  not  wait  ic 

the  expectation  of  seeing  the  wound  close ;  for  the  constant  ten- 
dency of  the  vitreous  humour  to  escape  will  render  any  adjust- 
ment of  the  flap  impossible.  Tlie  lids  nmst  at  once  be  closed  witl 
strips  of  plaster  or  a  bandage. 

Although  cases  in  wliich  a  small  quantity  of  vitreous  humour 
has  been  lost  may  ultimately  do  well,  a  deformity  of  tlie  pupil  al- 
ways remains.  It  is  large  and  drawn  up  towards  the  wound  anJ 
the  iris  forming  the  upi)er  margin  of  the  pujjil  retracts,  so  as  to 
disappear  altogether. 

In  the  foregoing  description  of  the  operation  by  extraction,  1 
have  noticed  some  of  the  accidents  that  are  liable  to  occur;  bu» 
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there  remains  to  be  noticed  one  more  dangerous  tlian  all  others, 
namely,  luvmot^rliage  into  the  vitreous  cluimbei\ 

Although  the  corneal  section  may  have  been  perfectly  well  made, 
and  every  due  precaution  taken,  it  sometimes  ha])pens  tliat  a  gush 

.    of  vitreous  humour,  usually  of  watery  consistence,  occurs  at  the 
moment  the  lens  escapes  tlu'ough  the  wound.    Witliin  a  few  seconds, 

.  or  at  tlie  end  of  a  minute  or  two,  the  patient  complains  of  severe 
pain  in  the  eye,  and  blood  appears  oozing  from  between  tlie  h'ds. 
This  oozing  does  not  take  place  until  the  whole  cavity  of  tlie  eye- 
ball has  become  filled  with  blood.  In  some  instances,  the  haemor- 
rhage sets  in  several  hours  after  the  operation.  Some  diseased  con- 
dition of  the  deep-seated  tissues  must  exist  in  all  these  cases — a 
change  of  structure  in  tlie  vessels  of  the  choroid,  with  or  without 
serous  effusion  between  it  and  the  retina.  I  need  hardly  say  that, 
in  all  these  instances  of  haemorrhage,  sight  is  utterly  lost. 

A  similar  hajmorrhage  sometimes  follows  the  removal  of  staphy- 
lomatous  projections  of  the  globe.  As  soon  as  the  prominent  por- 
tion of  the  staphyloma  has  been  cut  off",  the  pent-up  aqueous  fluid 
and  serum,  and  the  diffluent  vitreous  humour,  gush  out  at  the 
wound ;  and  tliis  sudden  removal  of  support  from  the  enlarged 
choroidal  vessels  causes  them  to  give  way.  In  such  cases,  I  have 
found  the  whole  retina  enveloping  the  large  clot  which  had  been 
forced  out  of  the  eyeball ;  a  proof  that  the  blood  wliich  had  de- 
tached tlie  retina  must  have  had  its  source  behind  that  Structure, 
namely,  from  the  vessels  of  the  choroid.* 

AFTER-TREATMENT  OF  CASES  OF  EXTRACTION. 

Tlie  prevalent  belief  that  all  operations  for  cataract  are  likely 
to  be  followe<l  by  "  inflammation,"  and  that  the  great  aim  of  the 
Surgeon  is  to  keep  tliis  down,  is  of  course  unqualified  in  the 
popular  mind  by  any  definite  notion  as  to  the  nature  of  tliis 
^'  inflammation,"  why  it  arises,  or  what  parts  of  the  eye  it  in- 
volves ;  and  many  members  of  the  profession,  when  commencing 
the  study  of  eye-diseases,  have  equally  vague  conceptions  of  the 
subject.  Let  us,  then,  examine  a  little  into  what  takes  place  in 
an  eye  after  extraction  of  cataract.  We  will  assume  that  the 
structiu'e  of  the  organ,  with  the  exception  of  the  lens,  had  been 
in  a  healthy  condition,  and  that  the  operation  has  been  skilfidly 
performed. 

•''  I  published  two  cases  of  this  kind  in  the  Lancet,  1845,  p.  02'**. 
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Tlie  comoa  liaa  boon  divided,  by  a  clean  cut,  to  Uic  exten 
half  its  circumfereuce ;  tbo  aqueous  fluid  liaa  escaped  ;  the  lem 
beoii  gently  squeezed  through  the  pupil ;  tlie  iris  is  in  contact 
tlio  hinder  surface  of  the  cornea,  the  cut  edges  of  which  nr 
exact  apposition ;  the  concave  sur&;e  of  the  upper  lid  ties  ag; 
the  wound,  and  affords  it  support 

Within  a  few  hours, — provided  tho  nutrition  of  the  patii 
body  is  in  a  healthy  state, — adJiesion  takes  place  betw«>cta  Um 
edges  of  the  cornea.  Ab  this  adhesion  becomes  fimi,  the  aqv 
humour  is  retained ;  it  once  more  fills  the  anterior  chamber, 
dett'uds  the  iris  from  being  pressed  against  the  cornea.  Hie  a 
irritation  to  wliich  tho  iris  had  been  subjected,  by  tho  paaoaj 
the  leus  thi'ough  t)ie  pupil,  passes  olf,  and  within  a  period  la 
or  shorter,  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  tlie  t 
quantity  of  blood,  which  had  been  affording  reparative  materi 
unite  the  wound,  ceases  to  be  sent  thither,  and  the  cnre  is  i 
pleted. 

This  is  just  what  happens  in  accidental  wounds  of  the  ooi 
If  the  patient  be  at  the  time  in  a  good  state  of  hoalth, — the  wi 
a  clean  cut,  unattended  with  contusion, — with  no  iris  or  other 
stance  interposed  between  ite  cdges,^and  if  the  eye  be  can 
kept  at  reut,  and  defended  from  the  action  of  light  and  « 
irritants, — a  few  days  suffice  to  heal  the  wound.  But  let  a  sit 
injury  be  inflicted  on  tho  eye  of  a  person  feeble  from  age, — 
ono  reduced  to  feebleness  by  want, — or  of  one  alternately  ex 
aud  depressed  by  intemperance, — and  suppose  the  first  two  pal 
to  be  bled  and  restricted  to  low  diet,  while  tho  thu-d  continoc 
indulgence  in  alcohol, — what  will  tlwn  be  the  result?  Non-4] 
of  the  wound ;  partial  or  total  slough  of  the  cornea  ;  and  m 
changes  in  the  iris  and  adjacent  tissues;  finally,  loss  of  the  ev 
far  as  sight  is  concerned. 

And  now  let  ua  apply  tliese  facts  to  a  case  of  extraction.  I 
operation  lias  been  properly  conducted,  and  all  has  gone  we 
the  manner  already  described,  hcahng  of  the  womtd  is  the  na 
result.  No  more  blood  will  be  sent  to  it  than  the  healii)ff..w 
requires ;  and  as  soon  as  the  process  is  completed,  tlio  extzB  an 
will  cease. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  flie  iris  has  been  forced  into  tho  worn 
mechanical  obstacle  lo  quick  union  is  thereby  established,  and  n 
must  take  place  by  a  slower  |)roeoss,  effused  lymph  agghititu 
the  iris  to  tho  cut  edges  of  the  cornea,  and  tlion  graduhlly  dm 
tliem  together,    If  vitreous  liumonr  has  escaped  through  thft  IHI 
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its  ed^es  will  bo  kept  asunder  for  some  time,  but  will  eventually 
unite  by  adhesion. 

If  quick  union  is  prevented  by  these  or  any  other  causes,  what 
good  can  Heeding  do  ?  Will  it  dislodge  the  iris  from  between  the 
lips  of  the  wound?  or,  when  the  hyaloid  membrane  has  been  rup- 
tured, will  it  prevent  the  vitreous  body  from  protruding  where  it 
meets  with  the  least  resistance?  As  reasonably  might  we  expect 
by  bleeding  to  dislodge  a  piece  of  muscle  that  was  preventing  union 
by  lying  between  the  two  ends  of  a  fractured  bone. 

The  pain  which  not  unfrequently  sets  in  a  few  hours  after  an 
extraction  is  commonly  of  a  neuralgic  kind.  The  patient's  nervous 
system  has  been  excited  by  anxiety  about  the  operation  itself,  or  its 
result.  Bleeding  is  sure  to  increase  this  neuralgia ;  while  a  duo 
supply  of  digestible  food,  a  small  quantity  of  stimulus,  or  a  narcotic, 
will  at  once  arrest  the  neuralgia  and  prevent  its  recurrence.  And 
yet,  only  thirty  years  ago,  such  doctrines  as  the  following  were 
taught  ex  caOiedrdy  and  are  still  accepted  and  followed  by  many  in 
this  country,  and  by  a  far  greater  number  of  Surgeons  on  the 
Continent: — that  within  a  few  hours  after  the  operation  of  extrac- 
tion a  quantity  of  blood  should  always  be  abstracted,  xclietlier  pain 
come  on  or  not; — that  "  from  four  to  eight  hours  after  the  opera- 
tion, unless  pain  has  come  on  sooner,  blood  is  again  to  be  drawn 
from  a  largo  orifice," — and  yet  again,  "  if  pain  should  come  on 
afterwards,  or  continue."  For  the  first  five  days  after  tlie  opera- 
tion,— ^while  the  patient  is  being  drained  of  blood  in  this  manner, — 
liis  diet  is  to  consist  of "  nothing  but  gruel,  tea,  arrowroot,  and 
panada."* 

Extraction  of  cataract  is  an  operation  performed  on  those  who 
are  past  the  middle  period  of  life,  and  one  naturally  expects  to  find 
among  them  many  of  tliose  conditions  of  feebleness  and  impaired 
function  which  are  incident  to  old  age.  No  doubt  cases  occur  of 
an  oj)posite  kind,  in  which  the  patients  are  plethoric,  over-fed,  over- 
stimulated  with  alcohol.  They  require  to  be  "  toned  down,"  and 
their  circulation  brought  into  a  more  healthy  state.  But  then  this 
should  be  done  by  regulating  their  plan  of  living  for  several  montlis 
hefoi^e  the  operation  is  performed ;  not  by  bleeding  them  just  after ^ 
and  tlius  placing  them  in  a  new  iuid  mmatural  condition  at  a  period 
so  critical. 

Tlie  profession  is  chiefiy  indebted  to  the  late  Frederick  Tyrrell 


»  Guthrie,  Tjcctures  on  the  Operative  Surgery  of  the  Eye,  2d  edition,  1827, 
p.  347. 
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for  the  introduction  of':i  more  rational  and  >ini]»]o  iiiL'thoil  ofmv 
patients  alter  extraction  and  other  operations  on  the  I'vo  ;  altlii 
he  did  not  so  eoniplct4'ly  abandon  IJetnlinj;  as  I  am  eonviiKv 
would  hiwi'  doni'  had  he  ln.H?n  spared  to  aecjuire  firmer  faith  ii 
r/.v  inrdicotrlr  niftunr,*' 

As  soon  as  an  operation  of  extraction  lias  been  ecim])Iete<h 
the  Sur*;*H)n  has  satisfied  himself  that  the  Hap  is  in  :i  j»rojHT  | 
tion,  he  should  at  once  <*lose  the  eye,  without  pennittiii;^  any: 
trials  of  the  jiaticnt's  si<xht  as  may  si\f(»ly  \jc  made  after  the  n*n) 
of  opa(|uo  capsule,  or  the  formation  of  an  artificial  pupil.  ^ 
trials,  innne(h'ately  after  extraction,  are  more  likely  to  disa]>[ 

*  than  to  satisfy  the  })atient ;  for  when  the  metlia  of  the  eye  have 

been  disturbed,  and  the  pupil  is  still  encumbered  with  slireil 
capsule,  and  perhaps  fragments  of  lens  also,  objects  must  nc 
sarily  appear  to  the  j)atient  distortoil  and  confused  ;  whilst 
opening  and  shutting  of  the  lids  is  liable  to  displace  tlie  oi>i 

*  flap.  An  assurance  from  the  Surgeon  that  all  has  gone  well, 
j '  that,  to  restore  good  sight,  time  and  patience  only  are  needed, 
'  •  effect  much  more  towards  traiKiuilHsing  the  patient  than  aiiv 
I'  mature  cxjieriments. 

15oth  eyes  are  to  bo  covered  with  pieces  of  folded  linen,  ^v 
are  kept  in  place  by  a  light  bandage  passing  around  the  I 
Some  Surgeons  prefer  i»pplyiiig  strips  of  plastiT  across  the 
instead  of  a  bandage ;  but  I  j)refer  the  latter,  as  it  eti*ectuallv 
eludes  light,  and  therefore  does  away  with  the  necessity  for  dar 
ing  the  room,  while  it  affords  to  the  patient  a  sense  of  seciiritv 
protection. 

For  some  hours  after  the  o}>oration  the  patient  should  remai 
the  couch,  comfortably  supj)orted  with  jjillows.  When  in  beil 
best  j)osition  is  on  the  back  ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  to  be  ins 
on  if  it  becomes  irksome,  or  makes  the  patient  "wakeful, 
position  is  tlu^  best  which  is  the  most  comfortable,  and  likol 
induce  sleep. 

A  narc(»tic  is  sometimes  needed  on  the  fii*st  night ;  and  in  s 
persons,  esj>ecially  those  accustomed  to  opiates,  it  may  rctiuii 
be  repeatwl  for  several  nights  in  succession;  but  such  eases  i 
the  exce})tion,  not  the  nde.  Lc)ss  of  apjwtite  is  so  apt  to  fu 
the  use  of  these  dnigs,  that  they  should  never  bo  given  wit 
manifest  necessity.     1   always   prefer   tiiietm'o    of  hyoseyamu 


'!:  Tor  iiuuli  valunMc  infoniiation  on  this  subject  cousiilt  the  2d  vol 
of  his  Vmrticid  \Vorh\  &c. 
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opium,  as  being  far  less  likely  to  cause  discomfort  the  next  day 
or  to  confine  the  bowels. 

The  patient  is  of  course  to  be  thoroughly  waited  upon,  so  as 
to  be  spared  every  unneccssaiy  movement  or  exertion.  Tapes 
passed  round  the  wrists  and  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  bedstead 
are  a  useful  check  upon  sudden  movements  of  die  hands  during 
sleej). 

A  moderate  dose  of  opening  medicine,  given  a  day  or  two  before 
the  operation,  will  obviate  the  necessity  for  teasing  the  patient  with 
purgatives  during  the  first  few  days  succeeding  it  Old  and  feeble 
persons,  especially  those  with  any  heart-disease,  are  sometimes 
seriously  prostrated  by  being  purged  on  the  second  or  third  day 
after  the  operation,  just  when  it  is  so  important  that  the  healing 
l^rocess  should  be  steadily  advancing. 

As  regards  diet,  patients  should  not  be  deterred  from  taking  a 
nutritious  meal  a  suitable  time  before  the  operation ;  and  a  mode- 
rate quantity  of  easily  digested  animal  food  should  be  given  on  each 
following  day.  In  respect  of  stimulants,  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down 
any  absolute  rule.  Those  accustomed  to  take  wine,  beer,  or  spirits, 
must  by  no  means  be  wholly  debarred  from  them  at  a  time  when 
the  nutrient  power  of  the  body  is  called  upon  to  form  new  mate- 
rial for  repairmg  a  breach  of  surface.  In  short,  tlie  Surgeon's 
object  must  be  cju'cfully  to  regulate  both  food  and  stimulants  accord- 
ing to  the  patient's  previous  habits  ;  neither  keeping  him  too  high 
nor  too  low,  but  as  near  as  possible  up  to  the  ordinary  level  of 
healthy  vigour. 

The  daily  cleansing  of  the  lids  requires  caution ;  the  object  not 
being  to  prevent  the  eyelashes  sticking  together,  for  their  aggluti- 
nation forms  the  best  safeguard  against  the  patient  prematurely 
opening  the  eye.  Tlie  lower  lid  and  check  are  to  be  cleansed  with 
wann  water,  but  the  upper  lid  is  on  no  account  to  be  touched,  for 
under  its  shelter  lies  the  corneal  wound,  sudden  pressure  on  which 
woidd  induce  great  suffering,  and  might  even  cause  the  slightly 
formed  adhesion  of  the  flap  to  give  way. 

Tlio  progress  of  the  wound  towards  healing  is  to  be  judged  of 
by  thcf  condition  of  the  lid,  and  the  quality  of  tlie  secretion.  If  the 
patient  complains  only  of  an  occasional  pricking,  or  a  sensation  of 
grit ;  and  if  this  can  bo  traced  to  the  slight  involuntary  movements 
of  the  wound  against  the  lid ;  if  this  uneasiness  subsides  day  by 
day ;  if  the  secretion  consists  of  tears  alone,  or  is  mixed  w^ith  a 
little  of  tlie  natural  conjunctival  mucus ;  and  if  the  skin  of  the 
upper  eyelid  retains  its  healtliy  appearance,  and  is  free  from  redness 
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aiid  swelling, — the  Surgcou  may  entertiuii  the  best   hopet 
good  luiion  is  going  on. 

An  increase<l  feeling  of  grit  in  tlie  eye,  coming  on  i 
lapse  of  tlireo  or  four  days,  and  perliaps  attended  with  i 
would  lead  the  Surgeon  to  suspect  that  tlie  section  had  3  * 
that  prolapgus  imlis  Imd  occnrrod. 

The  most  imfavourablo  sign  is  a.  bright  rcdjiess  and  a  sir 
of  the  upper  lid,  which  soractiinea  appear  on  the  seoaud  or  Uurf 
day  after  the  operation,  attended  with  a  yellow  puriform  lUschar;?'. 
Tliese  ap|ieavances  are  commonly  ushered  in  by  a  reetleou  ntgltt, 
with  headache  and  considerable  depression  both  of  body  nntl  mW. 
When  the  hd  is  raised,  the  ocular  conjunutiva  is  found  injected, 
and  so  axlcmatous  that  it  overlajis  the  corneal  margin  {ci 
Tho  cornea  itself  ia  tlurougliout  yellow  and  opaque,  so  that  i 
of  iris  can  be  discerned  thi'ough  it;  tho  wound  is  gaping,  andj 
witli  bidging  iris.  Eventually  the  whole  comtsa  eoftcus,  llnl 
slouglis,  and  the  eyeball  shrinks. 

I  havo  now  and  then  seen  this  iiopeless  state  of  tbingti  come  ca 
afVcr  an  operation  which  had  been  pei'feetly  well  performed,  mi 
when  tho  Surgeon  Imd  every  reason  to  expect  a  most  snoctw&i 
result.  In  such  cases  there  has  probably  boon  somo  degenentitf 
of  tissue  in  the  vessels  supplying  the  gloho,  and  a  ^enk  ccmSut 
of  tho  heart  iteelf, 

The  time  that  should  be  allowed  to  elapse  after  tho  operation,  y- 
fore  the  eye  is  examined,  may  vary  according  to  circatustanceai.  li 
a  liealtby  patient,  when  tlicre  lias  been  no  pain  in  tho  cyo,  ur  otkt 
bad  symptom,  the  wound  may  be  found  perfectly  united  as  uarlyv 
the  third  day  after  the  operation.  But,  us  a  rule,  tho  ftmrtlt  daT  * 
quite  soon  enough  for  an  oxainiuatjou ;  and  whenever  llnsre  i» 
been  any  loss  of  viti'cous  humour,  so  that  the  healing  proocMS  b> 
been  rotardwl,  tlie  fifth  will  he  tho  earliest  day  on  wliioli  tlio  *» 
can  be  prudently  exposed.  Indeed,  in  an  old  or  foebip  pcmn.  • 
wound  which  on  tlie  fourth  day  is  going  on  well,  will  Iw  all  1^ 
better  for  another  day  of  rest;  and  it  often  happens  that  a  \**- 
mature  exposure  sets  up  irritation,  and,  if  tho  union  he  uot  fern 
favours  the  subsequent  yHelding  of  the  wound  and  prolaptio  ofl^ 
iris. 

If  redness  of  tho  npjjcr  Hd,  attended  with  puriform  iIImIm^ 
comes  on  witliin  tlte  first  two  or  three  days,  the  Surgeon  aJ^f 
examine  iho  pyo  just  so  far  as  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  lower  pit  if 
tho  comcn,  ami  ascertain  whether  it  is  becoming  infiltrated  wtt 
piui ;  and  this  may  be  done  without  exposing  the  \>'ound  )t»el£ 
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It  would  be  impossible  to  detail  all  tlie  appearances  which  aii 
eye  may  present  when  first  exammed  after  tlie  operation ;  but  it 
may  be  usefiil  to  describe  some  of  the  leading  points  which  present 
themselves,  both  in  favourable  and  in  unfavourable  cases, 

1.  The  cornea  may  bo  transpax'ent,  with  the  exception  of  a  little 
hazy  Hue  along  the  edge  of  the  wound;  the  aqueous  humour  may 
have  been  resecreted,  and  the  plane  of  the  iris  vertical ;  the  pupil 
being  either  clear  and  black,  or  fiUed  with  a  flocculent  mass  of 
capsule  and  lens-matter,  accordingly  as  the  lens  has  come  out  clean, 
through  a  largo  wound,  or  has  rubbed  off  some  of  its  soft  cortical 
substance  in  passing  through  a  small  one.  Vision  may  extend  to 
the  recognition  of  largo  objects,  such  as  the  fingers  of  a  hand  ;  or, 
in  consequence  of  the  obstruction  still  remaining  in  the  pupil,  may 
be  limited  to  mere  perception  of  direct  or  reflected  light  Some 
httlo  redness  of  tlie  sclerotic  and  conjunctiva  will  of  course  be 
present  in  every  case,  an  additional  supply  of  blood  having  been 
sent  to  repair  the  corneal  wound. 

The  appearances  above  described  are  most  satisfactory,  and 
would  encourage  the  Surgeon  to  look  forward  to  a  successftil  result. 

2.  Tlio  eye  may  present  all  tlie  foregoing  appearances,  with  the 
exception  of  the  iris  b^ing  in  contact  with  the  hinder  surface  of  the 
cornea.  This  absence  of  anterior  chamber  arises  fi'om  one  or  other 
of  tlie  following  causes :  either  the  wound,  although  sufficiently 
united  to  keep  the  cornea  in  its  proper  cun'^e,  has  not  become  so 
consolidated  as  to  be  perfectly  water-tight,  and  the  aqueous  hiunour 
therefore  escapes  as  fast  as  it  is  formed ;  or  else  this  fluid,  which 
seems  to  be  chiefly  secreted  in  the  posterior  aqueous  chamber,  may 
be  so  pent  up  there  by  the  lens-matter  filling  the  pupil,  as  to  thrust 
the  whole  iris  forwards  against  the  cornea.  In  the  former  case,  by 
keeping  the  eye  closed  for  two  or  three  days  longer,  and  giving  the 
patient  a  little  more  stimulus  or  tonic,  the  wound  will  become  con- 
solidated. Li  the  other  case,  the  iris  will  slowly  recede  as  the  lens- 
matter  in  the  pupil  becomes  absorbed,  but  perhaps  will  not  quite 
resume  its  vertical  position  until  the  capsule  at  a  later  period  shall 
have  been  broken  through  with  a  needle. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  although  the  corneal  wound,  when 
examined  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  appears  well  united,  it  subse- 
quently gives  way  a  little  at  some  point,  and  allows  a  small  portion 
of  the  iris  to  protrude,  so  as  to  cause  slight  displacement  of  the 
pupil. 

3.  The  eye  may  be  found  in  the  following  state :  the  cornea 
clear,  the  section  gaping,  and  blocked  up  with  iris,  the  latter  having 
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Iiroliip^vl  into  the  woiiml,  aftor  lieiii;;  ailjustod  at  tliu  fl|H>raiJ< 
iiiiil  im  union  ln'tnt-cn  tiie  two  structurt-a  having  Ofcurrvd,  in  w 
M-iliK-iKV  of  tliiT  iWhlc  conditiuri  of  tlio  |Kitiuiit.  In  tlicae  i.'asi-^  < 
jiai'ts  uii  tliv  foiirtli  <Liy  after  tlir  aj>eration  may  ap})ear  almo»t  a.- 
ilii-  wound  had  U.vn  Jiist  intlictod.  Clmiiiiu  iiiHammation  U  aok 
lie  sot  ii[>,  itiid  is  ofu'ii  attoiuled  with  neuralgia.  In  iion-uniuti 
rhis  kind,  it  is  soiiietiiiios  gotxl  ]inictii-e  to  keep  thcoyc  uninteiroi 
i^Uy  elosed  for  five  or  si-\  days  after  the  tirst  exaiotnatiuii,  (iro^i' 
[he  lieoltiiy  appearance  of  tlic  lids,  and  the  absence  of  |>iirita 
sivretion,  give  lUisuranec  that  tlic  heahng  process  is  advancing. 

4.  Still  moR>  unfavourahlc  than  the  ap)»earaiicca  above  desn.-ril 
arc  the  folh)win}j : — in  luUlitimi  to  a  ^pipinp  section  and  jiroU|' 
iridis,  a  cornea  hazy  tliroughout,  ho  that  the  iris  cannot  be  clt^ 
discerned ;  tlie  edges  of  the  wound  thickened,  opaque,  ainl  (T«u! 
looking ;  the  suh-eonjunetival  tissue  infiltratL-d  with  sonuu,  and 
i-onjuiietiva  itself  reddened  and  elevated  {ihemosu^. 

Tlicse  h>cal  eliangcs  have  usually  been  u&hered  in  with  jtain 
tliG  eye  and  head,  restlessncM,  and  depression.  £xtrcmc  car 
iiei'essary  to  treat  a  patient  under  mueh  circumstances.  Nanx 
will  prohably  be  required  at  night ;  of  these  hyoscyaniiw  is 
best,  and  bark  and  ammonia  arc  almost  sure  to  render  i^ood  scr 
in  keeping  up  the  appetite  and  restoring  vigour  to  the  flagging 
L-alation.  The  diet  will  require  the  most  careful  management 
a.s  to  insure  a  sufficiency  of  nourishment  being  taken  without 
])ressing  the  stomach;  above  all,  the  regulation  of  the  tiuppK 
stimulants — wine  or  heer — will  demand  much  judgment  on  the  | 
of  the  Surgeon,  so  tliat  the  patient's  jiowers  may  be  raised  nnd  i 
tained,  without  causing  irritability  and  subsequent  depression.  . 
it  will  sometimes  liappen,  in  spite  of  ciirc  and  skill,  that  such  c: 
as  these  will  terminate  in  closure  of  the  pupil,  with  wasting  i 
softening  of  the  whole  globe. 

Although  it  is  so  important,  after  the  operation  of  extraction 
defend  tlie  patient  &om  strong  light  for  several  days,  thert:  is 
necessity  for  closing  shutters,  and  dni«-ing  curtains  closely  roi 
die  bed,  if  the  patient's  eyes  have  been  bandaged  in  the  mannc 
have  described.  Ver)-  moderate  nliading  of  the  room  is  then  su 
cient,  and  thorough  ventilation  is  most  beneficial ;  for  duo  oenit 
of  tlio  [uttcnt's  blood  is  essential  to  the  healing  process. 

Prolapgus  iridit.  If  the  corneal  section,  instead  of  luiiting 
adhesion,  has  undergone  that  slower  process  of  closure  which  ta 
place  when  a  portion  of  iris  is  interposed  between  the  edges  of 
.wound,  tlie  jmvIr/uiu  continues  for  some  time  to  be  a  source  of  u 
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tation.  It  should  not,  however,  be  too  hastily  interfered  with ;  for, 
in  healthy  subjects,  it  usually  wastes  and  flattens  down  by  slow  de- 
grees. Sometimes,  however,  instead  of  diminisliing  in  this  mamier, 
it  becomes  distended  into  a  little  vesicle,  in  consequence  of  the  ac- 
cumulation of  aqueous  humoiu*  behind  it.  Kthe  prolapsus  Alls  uj) 
nearly  the  whole  extent  of  the  wound,  the  corneal  flap  may  be  tilted 
forward  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  an  obtuse  angle  with  the 
lower  portion,  the  base  of  the  flap  being  marked  by  a  transverse 
crease,  extending  quite  across  the  cornea  from  one  angle  of  the 
wound  to  the  other.  As  the  process  of  contraction  in  the  prolapsed 
iris  goes  on,  the  edges  of  the  corneal  wound  are  gradually  drawn 
together,  the  transverse  crease  disappears,  and  the  natural  cur\'e  of 
the  cornea  is  eventually  restored. 

If,  however,  instead  of  diminishing,  the  prolapsus  remains  as  a 
largo  and  prominent  vesicular  projection  several  weeks  after  the 
operation,  means  must  be  taken  to  induce  it  to  contract.  In  many 
cases  it  is  sufficient  to  puncture  it  with  a  broad  needle,  and,  when 
the  aqueous  humour  distending  it  has  escaped,  to  touch  the  collapsed 
iris  very  lightly  with  a  point  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Tlie  eye  must 
then  bo  kept  closed  for  a  day  or  two.  Should  the  prominence  re- 
appear, the  application  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  may  require  to  be 
repeated;  but  it  must  never  be  used  except  with  a  light  hand,  a 
single  touch  being  sufficient  to  whiten  the  siu^aco. 

Fistulous  tvound.  If  a  case  be  not  well  watched  for  several 
months  afl«r  the  operation  of  extraction,  the  wound  may  become 
fistulous.  Tliis  is  an  extremely  rare  occurrence ;  so  rare,  indeed, 
as  to  be  imnoticed  by  most  of  the  authors  on  ophthalmic  sm'gory. 
On  this  account,  I  will  relate  two  cases  which  occurred  under 
my  ONvn  observation.  In  the  first  case,  I  could  not  quite  satisfy 
myself  as  to  whether  thg  fistula  resulted  wholly  from  defective 
repair  of  the  original  woiuid  made  in  extraction,  or  whether  it  was 
the  consequence  of  a  puncture  I  made  in  a  very  troublesome  vesi- 
cular prolapsus. 

Li  tlie  second  case,  the  prolapsed  iris  gave  way  spontaneously, 
many  months  afl«r  extraction,  when  the  cure  might  be  considered 
complete. 

1.  Captain  G.,  aged  76,  was  operated  on  by  extraction  in  the 
right  eye,  Nov.  18,  1854.  Notliing  untoward  occurred  during  the 
operation,  and  although  a  small  portion  of  iris  subsequently  pro- 
lapsed into  the  wound,  there  was  every  reason  to  expect  that  its 
contraction  and  solidification  would  take  place  in  the  usual  manner. 
By  the  end  of  the  mouth,  however,  the  prolapsus,  instead  of  flat- 
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lolling  down,  boeamc  distended  at  one  spot  into  a  littlo  Vea 
Jleaiitima  tlie  pupil  liud  of  oourae  become  somewhat  drawn  i 
v.'ardjH,  and  it  was  also  obscurt'd  by  a.  haxy  condition  <if  the  f 
the  lower  liulf  of  tlie  cornea  always  retaining  ita  perfect  I 
parency.  On  the  19tii  of  January  1855,  the  vesicle  Btill  i 
and  the  ant<?rior  chamber  had  never  been  restored  since  the  « 
tion,  the  iris  lying  in  contact  with  the  cornea.  It  appeared  1o  n 
therefore,  that  at  some  part  of  the  cicatrix  a  minuto  aperture  niicJ 
osist  which  allowed  the  aqueous  humour  slowly  to  exude.  I  pioic- 
tiired  the  vesicle  with  a  cutting-needle,  and  touehcd  the  collapwd 
surface  with  a  fine  point  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Three  clays  latfr,  1 
again  touched  it  in  the  same  manner.  After  a  time  the  road* 
again  became  prominent;  and  on  Feb.  Ist,  by  tlio  aid  of  n  Icjii,  1 
distinctly  recognised  the  existence  of  a  fistulous  opening  at  its  smii- 
mit.  The  aperture  was  as  minute  as  tlie  section  of  a  human  luir. 
but  pressure  on  the  globe  caused  an  escape  of  aqueous  fluid  to  it 
(iititinctly  perceived.  I  now  coated  a  fine  hair-like  probe  with  ■ 
thin  film  of  nitrate  of  silver,  [tassed  it  quite  into  the  minutr  fistu- 
lous track,  and  then  kept  the  eye  closed  for  several  days.  Mean- 
time the  patient^s  diet  and  allowance  of  stimulants,  which  had  \x*t 
liberal  from  the  first,  were  increased.  March  12t]i,  the  vewrk 
had  flattened  down,  but  slight  oozing  from  the  Bstula  still  am- 
tinued.  Nitrate  of  silver  on  the  fine  probe  was  twico  repeated,  il 
an  inteiTal  of  some  days.  By  the  end  of  May,  tlio  <?icatrix  oflk 
wound  was  quite  flat,  but  a  very  slight  ooxJiig  of  aqueoui;  himKor 
still  continued ;  so  slight  indeed,  that  some  little  accumulation  ttwl 
].|aco  in  the  anterior  chamber,  so  tliat  the  iris  and  cornea,  olthoqgb 
very  close  together,  were  not  in  aetual  contact. 

It  was  now  evident  tliat  it  would  eventually  ho  necessmtr  ti 
<lraw  t}ie  pupil  downwards,  Irom  behind  dliQ  linzy  portion  of  cot^ 
adjoining  the  cicatrix,  and  so  bring  it  opposite  the  clear  po- 
tion below.  But  of  wljnt  avail  would  this  be,  uitlees  the  fijitiib 
could  Iw  closed  ?  It  appeared  to  ine,  that  by  at  once  jxiHonnb^ 
this  displacement  of  tlit*  pnpil,  a  double  object  might  bo  i 
and  tiiat  the  ivomid  mad©  at  tho  lower  part  of  the  oornoa  i 
foi-  a  time  eftectnally  drain  oft'  the  aqueous  humour,  dive) 
.iltogether  from  the  fistula,  which  would  thus  be  placed  in  i 
dition  favourable  lo  closure.  Accordingly,  on  May  SOtli  j 
an  opening  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  cornea  with  a  brond  i 
caught  the  lower  edge  of  the  pupil  with  a  blunt  hook,  and  di^ 
and  cut  off'  a  very  small  portion  of  iris.  An  excellent  i 
suited.     Ten  days  after  the  operation,  1  was  much  pleased  i 
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j  tho  fistula  closed  and  the  aqueous  humour  completely  retained,  and 
L  this  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  six  months  fi:om  the  performance  of 
extraction.     Two  years  later,  tho  patient  was  enjoying  excellent 
vision  both  for  far  and  near  objects,  reading  tho  editorial  articles  in 
tho  Tillies  witli  a  glass  of  two  inches  and  a  half  focus. 
^,  In  the  foregoing  case  I  was  induced,  by   special  considera- 

tions, to  perform  extraction  at  a  very  late  period  of  the  year ;  and 
the  winter,  wliich  soon  aftenvards  set  in,  was  unusually  cold  and 
protracted.  It  will  long  be  remembered  as  the  terribly  severe 
winter  of  the  Crimean  campaign.  No  doubt  tho  low  temperature 
contributed  to  lessen  tho  reparative  power  of  so  old  a  person ;  and 
the  long  continuance  of  frost  and  cutting  winds,  which  kept  him 
confined  to  die  house  till  May,  deprived  him  of  tlie  invigorating 
influence  of  exposure  to  the  open  air. 

2.  An  elderly  woman,  from  whose  left  eye  I  had  extracted  a 
cataract  in  1857,  came  to  me  two  years  aftenvards,  complaining 
that  the  sight  of  this  eye,  which  had  been  very  good  ever  since  the 
operation,  had  within  a  few  weeks  begun  •  to  fail.  On  careftdly 
examining  the  eye,  I  observ^ed  that  near  tho  middle  of  the  cicatrix, 
which  was  rather  broad  in  consequence  of  some  slight  prolapsus 
iridis  having  followed  the  operation,  there  was  a  minute  fistula, 
through  which  the  aqueous  humour  was  slowly  oozing.  The  an- 
terior chamber  was  nearly  fiiU,  and  tlie  plane  of  the  iris  almost 
vertical,  the  escape  through  the  very  minute  apcrtiu'c  being  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  secretion  of  fresh  fluid.  The  fistula  was  so 
minute  'that  it  might  easily  have  escaped  notice,  and  it  was  only  by 
absorbing  tlie  moisture  adjacent  to  it  with  a  bit  of  blotting-paper, 
and  protecting  it  ft*om  tlie  trickling-down  of  the  tears,  that  tlie 
wclling-up  of  the  aqueous  humoiu*  could  be  positively  demonstrated. 
I  had  no  doubt  that  this  fistula  was  of  veiy  recent  formation,  for 
otherwise  the  patient  would  not .  have  enjoyed  such  good  sight  aa 
had  existed  until  within  a  few  weeks  of  her  coming  to  me.  Prob- 
ably tlie  cicatrix  had  always  been  thin  and  tense,  and  now  ft'om 
some  accidental  cause  it  had  given  way  at  tlie  weakest  pohit. 

At  first  I  tried  the  effect  of  touching  the  fistulous  orifice  with  a 
fine  probe  coated  with  nitrate  of  silver.  Tliis  was  done  twice,  and 
for  a  few  days  after  the  second  application  it  appeared  to  liave  been 
successful ;  but  again  the  little  channel  opened  itself.  I  ilicn  mado 
a  counter-puncture  with  a  broad  needle  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
<*(>mea,  and  let  out  the  aqueous  humour,  having  just  before  again 
iiitro<^luccd  the  fine  probe  coated  with  nitrate  of  silver  into  the 
fistulous  orifice.      The  lids  were  kept  in   contact  witli  strips  of 
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plaster.     A  week  later  the  fistula  was  completely  doaod,  and  j 


count  of  tlieir  extremo  minuteness ;  for  tlieir  apoi'tare  ia  flom 
no  larger  than  tho  8oction  of  a  hnmau  ha!r,  and  the  qmtntaty  offt 
oozing  out  ia  amnll  in  proportion.     The  fistula  of  course  i  " 
constant  escape  of  aijucoiis  humour,  and  the  anterior  vhamborl 
comes  obliterated,  the  iris  lying  in  contact  with  tlio  cornea. 
drain  of  aqueous  humour,  if  imdiecked,  seems  to  exert  some  | 
liarly  exhausting  influence  upon  the  eye,  for  in  all  tlie  cases  I  i| 
seen  in  which  fistulie  of  tlio  conien  had  existed  for  several  ycai 
useful  vision  Iiad  hccomo  extinct. 


There  are  cci-tain  jxtlnb;  connected  with  tlic  operation  of  cxtnuv 
tion  which  may  seem  to  have  required  notice  before  the  opcratJon 
itself  was  described  j  but  it  appeared  preferable  to  rewrvo  tJiem  tr 
later  consideration,  beeauso  tlioy  can  be  properly  appreciated  W 
those  only  who  have  already  made  themselves  acf^uainted  witli  tlw 
details  of  the  operation. 

Liasinuch  as  extraction  is  performed  ujion  i>ersons  more  or  \t» 
aged,  it  must  often  happen  that  the  conslitution  of  sndi  padenb 
lias  been  damaged  by  various  forms  of  acute  or  chronic  disoet 
before  tliey  come  under  our  care  as  tlie  subjects  of  cataract ;  so  Hm 
we  cannot  ex[>ect  to  find  them  by  any  means  in  as  fa%'ourabIe  i 
condition  for  undergoing  an  operation  as  tboso  whom  wu  are  ii 
the  Iiabit  of  treating  for  maiiy  other  surgical  affections.  Ukr 
are,  however,  certain  conditions  which  would  eitlior  wholly  cootn* 
indicate  extraction  of  cataract,  or  would  cause  ua  to  audertake  lk» 
operation  only  afler  the  most  careful  preliminary  examination,  od 
imusual  precautions  against  the  moi'c  jiressing  diiHcultics  of  the  ctw. 

1.  Extensive  heart-disease  is  of  all  complications  the  moat  tut 
faiourable ;  for,  by  enfeebling  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  periplMd 
tissues  of  the  body,  it  lessens  tho  probability  of  a  quick  uiiioii  vf  lb 
corneal  wound. 

2,  Violent  cough,  ifoceurring  in  suffocative  ]iaroxysnis^  ^ 
also  gi-oatly  imperil  the  success  of  the  operation  ;    partly  I 
imavoidable  restlessness  and  frequent  change  of  jjosture, 
by  tho  straining  and  shaking  of  the  eye,  which  i 
wound,  and  induce  prolapsus  of  the  iris. 
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3.  Fat  and  6abby  persons  have  much  less  reparative  power 
tlian  those  who  are  thin.  Dry  and  wrinkled,  but  still  vigorous 
old  people, — such  as  are  popularly  termed  "  wiry," — are  of  all 
otlicrs  the  best  adapted  to  undergo  extraction. 

4.  Certain  morbid  conditions  tend  to  render  the  operation  in 
various  ways  difficult,  although  they  by  no  means  forbid  its  per- 
formance. Total  deafness,  and  deaf-dimibness,  for  instance,  in  a 
great  measure  remove  the  patient  from  control;  but  I  have  suc- 
cessfully operated  on  patients  under  both  these  disadvantages. 

5.  Mere  old  age  does  not  contraindicate  extraction;  for  one 
occasionally  meets  with  persons  of  advanced  years  whose  bodily 
functions  are  performed  witli  surprising  regularity.*  Conunonly, 
however,  the  reparative  power  of  the  cornea  is  impaired  after 
seventy. 

G.  If  cataract  is  equally  advanced  in  both  eyes,  and  botli  appear 
equally  well  suited  for  operation,  ought  we  to  extract  both  lenses 
at  one  sitting  ?  On  this  question  much  difference  of  opinion  exists. 
My  own  judgment  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  operating  on  one  eye 
only  at  a  time.  We  learn  much  by  watching  the  progress  of  a 
case  after  operation,  and  often  see  how,  by  this  or  that  precaution, 
or  course  of  treatment,  a  difficulty  or  a  bad  result  might  have  been 
avoided.  We  o])erate,  for  instance,  on  a  depressible  patient  during 
very  hot  weather,  and  find  him  utterly  overcome  and  prostrated 
by  it,  perhaps  to  such  an  extent  as  to  induce  non-union  of  the 
wound,  or  even  partial  slough  of  the  cornea.  Were  this  to  occur 
after  we  had  D])erated  on  one  eye  only,  we  should  learn  experience 
bv  the  result,  and  take  care  to  select  a  cooler  season  of  the  year  for 
operating  on  the  other  eye. 

Or  our  patient  may  have  deceived  us  as  to  his  previous  habits. 
He  may  for  years  have  been  accustomed  to  take  largo  quantities  of 
stimulants,  and  our  first  operation  may  have  failed  because  we  had 
not  kept  up  his  reparative  powers  sufficiently  by  artificial  aids. 
Having  learned  the  truth,  too  late  to  save  the  first  eye,  we  might 
be  able,  by  adoi)ting  a  different  plan  of  after-treatment,  to  save  the 
second. 

Without  unnecessarily  multiplying  illustrations,  I  may  say  that 
by  operating  on  one  eye  at  a  time  wo  secure  to  ourselves  the 
advantage  of  making  our  first  operation  a  means  of  invaluable  in- 


•:'  Such  was  tho  case  with  a  gentleman  of  eighty-six,  upon  whom  I 
operated  by  extraction.  I  could  really  detect  in  him  no  organic  defect 
whatever,  and  he  is  at  present  (1B61),  four  years  after  the  operation.  In 
the  enjoyment  of  excellent  health  and  good  sight. 
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stniction  with  respect  to  the  second ;  while,  at  tlie  same  ihrn 
effort  of  nature  in  repairing  a  single  corneal  wound  is  of  c 
less  than  is  required  for  the  repair  of  a  second  wound  of 
extent 

7.  Ought  we  to  operate  when  cataract  is  fully  formed  ii 
eye,  while  the  other  is  either  free  from  cataract,  or  only  sli 
impaired  by  its  existing  at  an  early  stage  ? 

Exceptional  circumstances  may  make  it  desirable  in  such  t 
to  operate  on  the  cataractous  eye;  but  in  the  great  majori 
cases  it  will  be  proper  to  wait  until  cataract  is  fiilly  establisl 
the  oilier.  Of  course,  after  the  extraction  of  the  crystalline  L 
convex  glass  becomes  necessary,  to  compensate  for  that  port 
the  optical  apparatus  of  the  organ  which  has  been  taken  2 
and  it  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  impossible  so  to  adjust  any 
chanical  aids  as  to  make  the  operated  and  the  unoperate 
work  well  together.  Each  eye,  taken  separately,  may  be  ^ 
but  there  is  a  want  of  harmony  between  them  which  can  nei 
reconciled. 

8.  The  last  question  to  be  considered  is,  whether  any  part 
time  of  the  year  is  to  be  preferred  for  the  performance  of  e 
tion?  As  far  as  the  mere  operation  itself  is  concerned,  I  kn 
no  period  being  positively  contraindicated,  except  the  extren 
hot  and  cold  weather.  Severe  cold  acts  unfavourably  on  old  ] 
by  retarding  the  circulation  of  blood  in  their  capillaries  ;  whi 
trcme  heat  enfeebles  the  action  of  tlie  heart,  especially  when  i 
pens — as  is  so  common  in  old  age — ^that  some  organic  chan| 
already  taken  place  in  it.  The  only  time  which  I  systema 
avoid  for  performing  extraction  is  during  that  sultry  weather 
sometimes  visits  us  in  July  and  August. 

But  one  has  to  consider  not  merely  the  operation  itsel 
period  of  complete  repair  and  convalescence  is  equally  imp< 
It  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  a  patient  who  has  gone  tl 
the  confinement  and  the  mental  anxiety  inseparable  from  s 
portant  an  operation  as  that  for  cataract,  should  at  the  € 
possible  period  enjoy  the  invigorating  influence  of  change  c 
and  nothing  tends  so  much  to  prolong  that  condition  of  c 
ophthalmia,  which  sometimes  follows  extraction,  as  too  lone 
finement  to  the  sick-room.  A  few  days  of  careful  exposure 
fresh  air  during  genial  weather  equally  improves  the  eye  ai 
patient's  general  health.  It  is,  therefore,  of  importance  so  t 
the  operation  that  the  jDcriod  of  convalescence  may  coincidi 
the  finer  season  of  the  year ;  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  ch 
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the  spring  and  early  summer  for  the  operation.  April,  May,  and 
Juno  are,  therefore,  the  best  months  to  select  for  extraction,  al- 
tliough  the  later  summer  months  may  bo  chosen,  provided  the 
weather  be  not  sultry  and  oppressive. 

OPERATIONS  ON  OPAQUE  CAPSULE. 

I  have  elsewhere  alluded  to  the  statements  of  Stellwag  and 
others  respecting  the  so-called  opacities  of  the  capsule  (p.  795). 
Surgically  speaking,  it  matters  not  whether  the  capsule,  which 
remaijis  in  the  pupil  after  various  forms  of  cataract  operations, 
be  in  its  very  substance  opaque,  or  whether  it  be  only  coated  with 
opaque  material.     It  obstructs  vision,  and  must  be  removed. 

After  the  lens  has  been  got  rid  of  by  solution,  the  anterior  and 
posterior  portions  of  the  capsule  which  have  been  broken  through 
at  the  centre,  retract,  and  form  a  white  ring,  which  is  ofi«n  wholly 
concealed  when  tlie  iris  is  in  its  natural  condition,  only  becoming 
visible  when  the  pupil  has  been  artificially  dilated.  Sometimes  a 
band  or  two  may  stretch  across  the  pupillary  area. 

Afl^r  extraction  also,  it  commonly  happens  tliat  the  shreds  of 
torn  capsule  form  a  delicate  film,  blocking  up  the  pupil;  and  if 
any  slight  degree  of  iritis  has  followed  the  operation,  this  film  may 
be  made  additionally  dense  and  visible  by  exudation  of  lymph. 
Encii  when  the  area  of  tlio  pupil  looks  black  and  clear,  some 
months  after  extraction,  the  Surgeon  should  endeavour  to  keep  the 
patient  in  view;  for  perhaps  at  the  end  of  a  year  or  so  a  filmy 
membrane  will  be  found  stretching  across  the  pupil,  so  delicate  as 
to  be  detected  only  after  the  closest  scrutiny,  and  with  the  aid  of 
concentrated  light ;  and  yet  the  existence  of  this  film  will  just  pre- 
vent the  patient  being  able  to  read.  Short  of  tliis  point,  he  may 
scK)  all  objects  ^vell,  and  yet,  for  want  of  tact  and  care  in  detecting 
this  slight  obstruction  to  vision,  the  Surgeon  may  lose  tlie  credit 
and  the  satisfaction  of  having  performed  a  first-rate  operation. 

In  some  instances,  tlie  film,  which  forms  many  months  after 
extraction,  appears  to  be  produced  by  an  opacity  of  the  hyaloid 
membrane  advancing  towards  the  plane  of  the  pupil  after  the  lens 
and  its  capsule  have  been  removed. 

Tliere  are  no  manipulations  which  demand  more  judgment  and 
care  than  those  for  removing  capsular  obstructions.  Tlie  two  chief 
points  to  be  observed  are:  to  make  the  aperture  in  the  capsule 
central,  so  that  it  may  correspond  to  the  axis  of  vision ;  and  to 
avoid  isolating  any  portions,  by  completely  detaching  them  from 
the  rest  of  the  membrane.     Loose  slireds,  when  set  floating  by  un- 
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skilful  management,  are  ever  afterwards  a  source  of  annojan 
the  patient.  Above  all,  the  division  of  the  capsule  is  to  be  : 
with  the  least  possible  disturbance  of  the  vitreous  body. 

Every  movement  of  the  needle  should  have  a  definite  ol 
It  is  useless  to  make  random  stabs  and  plunges  at  detached 
tions  of  capsule,  in  the  hope  of  depressing  them  by  some  1 
hit ;  for  their  buoyancy  will  almost  always  cause  them  to  retn 
their  former  position  as  soon  as  the  needle  is  withdrawn.  De 
bands,  tightly  stretched  across  the  pupil,  may  be  divided  ii 
middle,  and  then  each  half  will  retract  towards  its  fixed  point 
leave  the  interval  free. 

When  a  single  needle  is  employed  to  tear  through  a  port! 

capsule,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  delicate  membrane  ' 

and  stretches,  instead  of  being  torn,  and,  after  each  attempt 

Siu'geon  is  mortified  at  seeing  it  return  to  its  former  positioi 

i  is  in  such  cases  that  it  is  so  efficacious  to  use  two  needles  at 

as  suggested  by  Mr.  Bowman.*  There  is  hardly  any  filmy  e: 
sion,  or  hair-like  band,  that  may  not  by  this  means  be  divided 

The  lids  being  held  apart  with  a  spring  speculum,  the  Su 
has  both  hands  at  Uberty,  and  he  separately  introduces  the  n 
through  the  cornea,  until  their  points  reach  the  area  of  the 
He  then,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  obstruction,  either  mal 
the  centre  of  the  opaque  membrane  a  small  hole,  and  then  enl 
it  by  drawing  the  points  of  the  needles  in  opposite  directioi 
cuts,  twists,  or  tears  through  some  band  or  filament  whid 
been  holding  together  the  margins  of  the  pupil. 

If  the  rules  which  I  have  said  (pp.  818,  9)  should  guide  the 
gcon  in  effecting  the  absorption  of  a  cataract  be  strictly  adher 
namely,  to  attack  the  lens  at  the  centre,  always  w^orking  the  i 
steadily  fi'om  that  point  towards  the  circumference,  and  to  be 
fied  with  slow  progress,  without  attempting  to  break  up  a 
mass  of  lens  at  the  earlier  operations;  and  if  ho  carefiilly  s 
isolating  and  setting  loose  any  portions  of  capsule, — he  will  i 
find  it  necessary  to  employ  any  other  instruments  than  needk 
obtaining  a  perfectly  clear  pupil. 

But  if  a  case  has  already  been  unskilfully  operated  on  an< 
needle  used  roughly  and  without  any  settled  aim,  it  may  ha 
that  the  entire  capsule  containing  some  small  remains  of  white 
matter  has  become  crumpled  up  and  rolled  into  an  opaque  \ 
which  is  either  moored  in  the  midst  of  the  pupil  by  two  or 

*  MeciicO'Chirur^ical  Transactions,  1853,  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  315. 
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delicate  bands,  or  is  attached  by  a  single  filament,  which  aUows  tlie 
mass  of  capsule  to  float  and  sway  to  and  fro  with  every  movement 
of  the  eye.  In  such  a  case  the  entire  mass  of  capsule  must  be 
extracted. 

To  effect  this,  an  incision  of  suitable  size  is  to  be  made  through 
the  cornea  near  its  edge,  and  a  forceps  introduced,  the  points  being 
kept  closed  imtil  they  have  reached  the  capsule.  This  is  then  seized, 
and  withdrawn  by  gentle  traction,  sufficient  to  make  the  retaining 
filaments  give  way. 

The  forceps  used  for  this  purpose  must  be  so  constructed  that, 
when  its  points  are  *  separated,  the  iris  will  not  fall  between  them. 
The  cannula-forceps  best  fulfils  tliis  indication. 

EXTRACTION  THROUGH  THE  SCLEROTIC. 

I  allude  to  this  operation  simply  because  it  iS  mentioned  in 
works  on  ophthalmic  surgery.  Those  who  first  suggested  it  were 
misled  by  the  apparent  advantages  of  making  a  wound  which  would 
avoid  any  interference  with  either  the  cornea  or  the  iris ;  but  they 
overlooked  the  far  more  serious  injury  the  eye  must  sustain  from  a 
large  incision  in  the  sclerotic  and  choroid,  extensive  loss  of  vitreous 
humour,  and  the  introduction  of  instruments  for  seizing  and  drag- 
ging out  the  lens.  The  history  of  the  operation  is  little  more  than  a 
history  of  destroyed  eyes ;  and  those  who  wish  to  satisfy  themselves 
on  this  point  may  refer  to  the  cases  quoted  by  Mackenzie  in  his 
Practical  Treatise  (4tK  edition,  1854,  p.  812). 

"  LINEAR  EXTRACTION."* 

The  operation  of  breaking-up  soft  cataracts  widi  a  needle,  and 
subsequently  evacuating  the  pulpy  mass  through  a  small  incision  in 
the  cornea,  was  first  suggested  and  put  in  practice  by  Gibson.! 
Travers}  modified  the  operation  ^vithout  apparently  improving  it 
His  proceeding  differed  from  that  which  has  lately  been  adopted  by 


*  This  term  is  not  well  chosen,  for  it  fails  accui-ately  to  convey  the  in- 
tended meaning,  namely,  that  the  corneal  wound  is  made  in  a  straight  line, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  crescmtio  wound  made  in  ordinary  extraction. 
The  latter  incision  also  forms  a  Udo,  although  a  curved  one;  and  "recti- 
lineal-** — as  the  opposite  to  "curvilinear" — would  he  the  correct  term  to 
use,  if  we  wish  to  imply  that  the  line  of  corneal  wound  is  to  he  straight. 

t  Practioal  Observations  on  the  Formation  of  an  Artijieial  Pupil; to 

which  are  annexed,  Remarks  on  the  Extraction  of  Soft  Cataracts,  and  those  of 
a  Membranous  kind,  through  a  Puncture  in  the  Cornea,  London,  1811. 

*  "  Further  Observations  on  the  Cataract,"  Med.'Chir.  Trans,  vol.  v.  p.  301. 
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(iriifo*  in  rosjxjct  of  tlie  sl/o  and  (lositioii  of  the  corneal  Inci 
which  Travcrs  directed  to  be  made  close  to  the  edge  of  the  otn 
including  a  fourth  of  ita  circumference. 

QibsoiT  had  advised  tlint  the  capsule,  and  tho  Bnftencd  cat 
itself,  should  be  freely  broken  np  with  a  noodle,  aud  that,  aftc 
irritation  had  subsided, — say  in  three  or  four  weeks, — a  small  oo 
incbion  should  be  made,  and  tho  remains  of  tho  lens  removed 
the  seoop. 

The  first  modification  of  Gibson's  operation,  by  Grnfe,  d 
consisted  in  making  tlie  incision  in  the  cornea  at  a  conBiderftbli 
tonce — about  a  lino — from  it«  margin,  and  pwfectly  strai^ 
stead  of  cresccntic  He  jusUy  considered  tho  straight  corneal  * 
to  possess  the  great  advantage  of  healing  more  qtiickly  than  a 
wound,  and  involving  less  risk  of  any  iris  prolapsing  ioto  it; 
on  the  other  hand,  a  straight  corneal  wound  doos  not  gape 
therefore  requires  more  mechanical  interference  to  aid  the  u 
through  it  of  the  pulpy  lens-matter. 

Having  made  a  vertiojil  incision  through  tlio  cornea  to  1ft 
tent  of  two,  two  aud  a  half,  or  tlu'oo  lines,  according  to  the  eo 
enco  of  the  cataract,  Griifo  passes  in  a  cystitomo,  libving  s 
fleam-shaped  head,  set  at  a  right  angle  on  the  end  of  a  short  sti 
stem  ;  with  this  he  lacerates  tlic  capsule  and  breaks  up  the  aol 
lens.  Having  withdrawn  tho  cystitoroe,  he  next  inti-otlucoa  thi 
the  corneal  wound  a  scoop ;  and,  passing  its  e3:treniity  into  the 
of  the  pulpy  mass,  endeavours,  by  pressing  agtunst  tlie  odfB  ' 
wound,  and  su  making  it  gape,  to  etfeet  the  escape  of  tbo  di 
grated  lens-matter  along  tho  groove  of  the  instrument. 

In  his  first  essay  {Arvhirfar  Op/ithaliiuiloffw,  1855),  Oflfi 
down  tho  following  rules  respecting  tlio  removal  of  a  catara4it  I 
so-palled  lauar  extraction.  That  it  was  specially  indicated  io 
of  wholly  ^km/  cataract,  wliich  required  a  corneal  incision  on) 
lines  in  length;  also  when  tlie  lens  was  of  pi'lpy  Constateiu 
which  case  tho  incision  would  have  to  be  made  half  a  lino  k 
That  the  removal  of  a  lens  which  had  retained  tlie  nonnal  eo 
ency  of  the  eai'lier  periods  of  hfe  would  require  the  incision  to  « 
to  tliree  lines,  and  even  then  could  only  be  got  out  with  mud 
cbanical  interference;  and  he  therefore  considered  tlio  opa 
unadvisable  in  such  cases,  as  well  as  in  those  of  unriiM)  tfoimxwa 

In  all  cases  of  cataract  in  which  a  hard  nueUiu  existed,  1m 
nounced  the  operation  to  bo  absolutely  contraindicat4xL 


*  Arrkivjiir  Ophlhalmologie,  I80O,  vol.  i.  p.  319, 
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According,  however,  to  a  more  recent  publication,*  he  appears 
to  have  grown  much  bolder  in  dispensing  with  the  old  operation 
of  extraction,  and  describes  a  process  for  removing  through  a  small 
corneal  wound  lenses  which,  although  softened  in  their  cortical 
portion,  still  retain  a  firm  nucleus.  In  this  operation  the  incision 
is  to  be  quite  at  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  and  to  include  a  quarter 
of  its  circumference.  Then,  to  afford  room  for  subsequent  manipu^ 
lations,  a  large  piece  of  the  iris  adjacent  to  the  corneal  wound  is  to 
be  cut  out ;  next,  the  anterior  capsule  is  to  be  fi^eely  torn  up  with 
the  cystitome ;  and,  lastly,  a  spoon-shaped  scoop  is  to  be  passed 
through  the  soft:ened  cortical  portion  to  the  back  part  of  the  nucleus, 
which  is  to  be  kept  steadily  pressed  against  the  hinder  surface  of  the 
cornea  while  being  spooned  out  through  the  woimd. 

Those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  practise  the  old  form  of 
extraction,  and  who  know  the  extreme  gentleness  and  tact. that  are 
required  throughout  every  stage  of  the  operation,  will  be  staggered 
at  the  unceremonious  way  in  which  the  Berlin  professor  removes 
obstacles,  and  will  be  apt  to  think  the  iris  of  too  much  importance 
to  allow  of  a  large  portion  of  it  being  cut  away,  merely  to  afford 
room  for  the  passage  of  the  lens.  The  objection  that  must  strike 
every  practised  operator  is  the  risk  in  passing  the  scoop  behind  tho 
nucleus,  and  in  drawing  it  out  through  so  small  a  corneal  wound. 
In  the  first  manipulation  there  must  be  the  very  greatest  probabiliiy 
of  the  scoop  passing  altogether  behind  the  posterior  capsule,  and  so 
rupturing  the  hyaloid  membrane,  and  letting  out  vitreous  hiunour ; 
and,  during  the  attempt  to  extract  the  firm  nucleus,  there  must  be 
a  risk  of  its  slipping  from  the  scoop ;  while,  at  the  best,  the  passing 
in  and  out  of  instruments  through  the  small  corneal  wound  cannot 
fail  to  be  a  soiu*ce  of  great  and  ofi^n  disastrous  irritation. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

GliAUCOMA. 


"Glaucoma"  is  a  term  which  has  eventually  acquired  a  mean- 
ing quite  different  fcom  that  originally  ascribed  to  it  Among  the 
ancients  "  glaucoma"  signified  opacity  of  the  lens,  and  was  therefore 
regarded  by  them  as  a  wholly  incurable  disease,  inasmuch  as  to 


*  Archivftir  Ophthalmologies  1850,  vol.  v.  p.  158. 
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remove  the  Ions  fiijin  Us  jmsition  was  doemoil  oquivalentl 
faring  witli  the  sent  of  siglit  it«elC  At  a  later  period  tJie  Gfym 
of  the  word  caused  it  to  be  applied  to  many  cases  of  greatly  im] 
or  lost  vision,  originating  in  disease  of  the  ojidc  ner\'o,  and 
bined  witli  fixed  dilatation  of  the  pnpiL  For,  tn  Bueb  case 
change  of  colour  wliicli  tJio  lens  naturally  undergoes  in  old 
and  flonie  Blight  diminution  of  its  transparency,  combined  to  h 
to  the  light  reflected  from  the  fimdus  of  the  eye  a  grayiali  oi 
eoloiir,  which,  in  descriptions,  was  exaggerated  into  green] 
much  laboiu-  was  expondod  by  ophthalmic  writers,  not  m^ny 
ago,  in  attempts  to  explain  the  cause  of  this  BO-callcd  gn 
fjlaiifom  tint.  In  fact,  tho  dull  grayish  reflex,  upon  whl 
much  stress  was  formerly  laid,  may  he  perceived  in  the  eye 
most  any  old  person,  when  tho  pupil  has  been  fully  dilated 
atropine. 

The  word  "  glaucoma"  lias  now  come  to  be  used, — witliot 
reference  to  its  etjiiiology,  and  in  a  piuely  arbitrary  soiv 
signify  a  disease  gradually  invohHng  every  tissue  of  the  m 
and,  if  left  to  iteelf,  ending  in  total  blindness.  This  loss  ol 
may  ensue  as  a  result  of  two  widely  different  morbid  proo 
tho  changes  of  structure  in  the  one  case  going  on  in  a  slot 
gradual  manner ;  wliila  in  tho  other  case,  changes,  apparent 
same,  take  place  as  tlic  result  of  most  intense  inflammation. 

Patients  who  come  before  us  as  tijo  snbjects  of  cxuifiimod 
coma  are  almost  invariably  beyond  tlie  middle  peirifxl  of  lifij, 
inonly  between  fifty  and  sixty.  Tliey  are,  for  the  most  poti 
nnd  unhealthy  in  appearance,  oflon  sliowing  tliat  worn  cxpr 
which  becomes  impressed  on  ]}ersons  who  have  gone  tlirxiuglt 
suffering. 

The  eyeball,  instead  of  having  the  sh'ght  degiieo  of  da 
natural  to  it  in  hcaltli,  is  remarkably  hard,  giving  to  tha 
.■dmoat  tlic  sensation  of  a  stone. 

Tlie  sclerotic,  oflen  marked  with  faint  dmky  pafcbes,  i 
versed  by  lai'ge  pur]>le  tortuous  veins,  which  ciuorgo  rfa 
close  to  tlio  margin  of  the  cornea.  Sometimes  ttiero  is  i 
slightly  marked  vascular  zone. 

The  cornea,  although  it  may  be  sutlicicntly  transpntxmt  te 
of  tho  iris  being  well  seen,  presents  a  peculiar  uiiev-enoMK 
epitlielial  surface;  so  that  the  linos  of  a  window-framo,  insb 
being  distinctly  depicted  on  the  corneal  surface,  appear  wavi 
irregular  ;  and  the  reflected  light  in  dull,  like  that  from  a  «K 
steamy  glass.     In  some  cases  tlie  cornea  ii  luuty  throoj 
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substance,  and  occasionally  the  epithelium  is  found  vesicated  in 
small  patches. 

If  the  state  of  the  cornea  allows  a  good  view  of  the  iris,  it  will 
usually  be  found  in  close  approximation  to  the  cornea,  the  pupil  be- 
ing dilated  to  its  fullest  extent ;  sometimes  the  pupil  is  less  dilated, 
but  irregular.  The  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  iris  is  veiy 
characteristic.  Its  sharply-defined  fibrous  character  is  lost,  and  it 
assiunes  a  peculiar  slate-colour.  Sometimes  the  veins  of  the  iris 
are  sufficiently  enlarged  to  be  distinctly  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

The  lens  advances  very  near  to  the  cornea,  and  in  cases  of  old 
standing  is  opaque.  Sometimes  this  opacity  has  a  milky  appearance, 
with  slight  indications  of  striae,  and  the  whole  lens  looks  full  and 
swollen,  as  if  it  had  undergone  maceration,  and  were  about  to  burst 
its  capsule.  Occasionally  the  divisions  between  the  planes  of  lens- 
fibres  are  very  distinctly  seen.  The  lens  may  vary  much  in  colour, 
appearing  grayish  or  greenish  drab,  dirty  yellow,  or  dull  orange. 

Perception  of  objects  is  wholly  lost ;  sometimes  the  retina  is 
even  insensible  to  strong  light 

An  eye  may  present  all  the  above-mentioned  appearances  in 
consequence  of  slow  disease,  advancing,  with  intervals  of  quiescence, 
during  months  or  even  years ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same 
appearances  may  be  the  result  of  an  acute  inflammatory  attack, 
coming  on  in  the  most  sudden  manner,  and  within  a  few  days 
producing  all  the  changes  above  noticed,  with  the  exception  of  the 
opacity  of  the  lens,  which  takes  place  more  slowly. 

Mere  inspection  of  an  eye  in  which  glaucoma  is  complete  will 
not  enable  the  Surgeon  to  decide  whether  the  morbid  changes  have 
been  the  result  of  the  chronic  or  the  aciUe  form  of  the  disease. 

1.  The  chronic  form  begins  very  insidiously,  and  is  often  set 
down  as  incipient  cataract  or  amaurosis.  The  patient  complains  of 
dimness  of  sight,  and  sometimes,  but  by  no  means  invariably,  sees 
colours  or  flashes  when  in  the  dark.  Dull  pain  in  the  eye  or  head 
may  or  may  not  be  present  When  pain  comes  on,  a  faint  vas- 
cular zone  usually  appears  in  the  sclerotic,  adjacent  to  the  corneal 
margin.  The  iris  gradually  loses  its  contractility,  and  the  pupil 
becomes  enlarged,  not  uniformly,  but  so  as  to  assume  an  irregular, 
instead  of  a  circular  form. 

Several  months  may  elapse  without  any  marked  change  of 
83rmptoms.  An  insidious  form  of  chronic  iritis  may  then  set  in, 
the  veins  of  the  iris  becoming  visible,  and  the  pupillary  margin 
here  and  there  adhering  to  the  capsule.  By  this  time  vision  may 
have  been  lost,  or  become  restricted  to  the  recognition  of  large 
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wc]l-liglit«J  objects.  Sext,  opacity  of  the  lens  gradtudly  com- 
meiicos,  or  perhaps  the  cornea  becomes  hazy,  niid  its  epitheUan 
uneven,  and  tlien  the  advance  of  eataraet  is  searuely  pcrcovod 
By  degrees  the  lens  and  irU  advance  towards  tho  4?omea ;  the  Iwgi 
purple  veins,  which  had  begun  to  show  themselves  on  Uie  aden^ 
at  an  early  Rtage  of  the  disease,  become  more  developed,  and  at  tin 
end  of  many  months,  jwrhaps  oven  a  year  or  two,  from  the  eaut 
menoemeut  of  the  disease,  %-isior  becomes  wholly  extinct. 

The  flequeiice  of  morbid  changes  in  chronic  glanooma,  IIm 
seems  to  be  aa  foUoivs :  first,  congestion  ogcutb  in  tlte  retuia  aw 
choroid,  going  on  porhnpB  to  efinsion  of  serum  between  tbcae  brt 
fltrueturos.  This  dfusion  causes  a  bulging  forwards  of  tbo  lena  tai 
iris,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  exerted  on  tbo  vitreous  bodjf. 
Congestion  and  inflammation  of  the  iris  and  comoa  next  set  la; 
and  lastly,  the  lens  becomes  opaque  in  consequence  of  its  deaaffii 
nutrition. 

2.  Acute  ffJaueonui,  as  I  have  already  observed,  prodnoes  abir 
tural  changes  almost  identical  with  those  I  liuve  just  been  dintri^ 
ing  as  tlie  results  of  the  chronic  disease.  Tho  manner,  faowerer,* 
which  these  changes  are  effected  in  the  acute  form  in  vory  pccnfir 
and  striking. 

The  attack  usually  commences  in  tlie  evening,  with  dtiU  f 
the  eye,  attended  with  some  mistiness  of  sight  and  redooaa  | 
conjunctiva  and  sclerotic.  Tlie  pain  soon  becomes  ncutOf  i 
sumes  the  form  of  intense  neuralgia  thronghont  tlie  opbl 
division  of  the  fifth  nerve,  extending  even  to  the  8c<>ond  and  tW 
divisions.  In  some  cases  tho  attack  begins  in  the  night,  thej»- 
tient  being  awakened  by  intense  pain  in  tlio  eye  and  head.  Wtt 
a  day  or  two,  sometimes  witliin  a  fow  hours,  sight  is  lost,  « 
completely  tliat  e\-en  bright  bght  cannot  bo  perceived. 

It  not  uncommonly  happens  that  the  second  eye   : 
soon  after  the  first.     Only  an  inten-ai  of  a  day  or  two  i 
between  the  two  attacks;  in  otlier  instances,  a  period  ofl 
Jays ;  or  tho  second  eye  may  altogether  escape. 

Within  a  fow  hours  from  the  onset  of  tlie  infUuntn 
pupil  is  found  to  be  irregular  in   form,  dilated,  and    qui 
The  slaty  discoloration  of  the  iris,  whicli  I  mentioned  i 
fllsliuctive  mark  of  chronic  glaucoma,  is  very  rapidly  nn 
the  acute  form. 

In  a  patient  whom  I  had  tho  opportunity  of  closely  ' 
tho  hospital,  this  slate-coloured  api«arance  of  tho  iris  wasi 
markctl  on  the  third  day  from  the  commencement  of  t 
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attack.  I  had  admitted  him  for  acute  glaucoma  in  the  right  eye, 
of  three  weeks'  duration.  The  usual  inflammatory  appearances  were 
present,  and  \'i8ion  was  so  much  impaired,  that  with  the  affected 
eye  he  could  barely  count  fingers,  and  could  not  see  type  on  a 
page.  I  excised  a  portion  of  his  iris.  On  the  following  day  the 
left  eye  was  attacked  just  as  the  right  had  been,  and  three  days 
later  a  considerable  portion  of  the  left  iris  had  lost  its  natural 
brownish  hue,  and  assumed  the  characteristic  slate-colour.  A  por- 
tion of  the  left  iris  was  at  once  excised.  Within  a  fortnight  the 
right  iris  had  completely  regained  both  its  natural  colour  and  its 
fibrous  appearance,  and  a  few  days  later  the  texture  of  the  left  iris 
also  looked  healthy. 

A  day  or  two  fix)m  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  the  cornea 
undergoes  a  marked  change,  the  brilliancy  of  its  surface  being 
lost,  and  the  epithelium  appearing  as  if  minutely  granular.  The 
globe  is  unnaturally  hard  and  stony  to  the  touch,  and  even  slight 
pressure  causes  pain. 

The  subjects  of  acute  glaucoma  are  usually  past  the  middle 
period  of  life,  and  commonly  some  chronic  derangement  of  general 
health,  or  mental  anxiety,  has  preceded  the  attack.  It  happens, 
however,  in  exceptional  cases,  that  the  inflammation  sets  in  while 
the  patient  appears  to  be  enjoying  good  health. 

Causes.  Tlie  actual  primary  cause  of  acute  glaucoma  is  as  yet 
unexplained.  A  general  congestion  of  the  vessels  of  the  globe 
suddenly  sets  in  and  produces  the  various  phenomena  I  have  been 
describing;  but  the  point  to  be  determined  is, — ^what  causes  this 
sudden  congestion?  To  say  with  Grafe,  that  "intraocular  pres- 
sure" is  the  cause  of  the  phenomena,  does  not  explain  the  matter ; 
for  we  have  still  to  ask.  What  causes  this  pressure  ? 

The  following  is  Grafe's  definition  of  glaucoma  {ArchivfUr  Ophtlu 
vol.  iii.  p.  481) :  "  I  consider  acute  glaucoma  to  be  a  chorioiditis 
(or  iridochorioiditis),  with  diffused  imbibition  of  the  vitreous  body 
(and  aqueous  humour),  whereby,  through  increased  bulk  of  the 
latter,*  a  rapid  increase  of  intraocular  pressure,  compression  of 
the  retina,   and  the  well-known  train  of  consecutive  phenomena 


*  With  the  view  of  presenting  to  the  reader  the  authored  definition  pre- 
cisely in  his  own  words,  I  have  not  only  translated  the  German  literally, 
but  have  preserved  the  typographical  arrangement  of  the  original.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  the  pai-enthesis  enclosing  "  and  aqueous  humour^  is 
incoiTectly  placed,  and  that  "  latter**  is  a  slip  of  tlie  pen  for  *•  former,"  since 
it  is  to  increased  volume  of  the  viti'cous  body  that  Griife  chiefly  attributes 
the  intraocular  pressure. 
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are  induced."  In  his  later  essay  lie  espressos  Iiis  convictidj 
the  dUease  of  the  optic  iiorve  alono  is  insufficient  to  embodj'  Ox 
idea  of  glitucoma,  and  that  this  can  be  effected  only  by  canfiidorinj 
the  phonomeua  of  pressure  in  their  totality.  "If,"  he  saya,  "we 
ore  to  regard  delineations  of  disease  as  a  basis  for  practical  resoUa, 
wo  must  not  restrict  our  idea  of  glaucoma  to  excavation  of  ih 
optic  nerve,  nor  to  any  other  single  symptom  of  pressure,  saA  ti 
paral^'sis  of  the  iris,  insensibility  of  the  cornea,  &c. ;  but  wo  nrasl 
duly  group  together  all  the  various  phenomena."  {Arc/tir/Hr  Opitl 
voh  iv.  pp.  143-4,  1858.) 

In  eyes  affected  with  so-called  glaucoma,  which  \imre  \im 
e.\aniincd  after  extirpation,  a  varicose  condition  of  the  minute  w 
sels  of  the  retina  has  been  observed  with  the  microsuope ;  nd 
rupture  of  a  number  of  these  diseased  vessels,  with  conaeqoegri 
extravasation  of  blood,  has  been  suggested  as  the  primary-  cftint  4 
the  disease.  Such  extravasations,  however,  alUiough  thev  nn^ 
explain  the  dimness  of  aigltt,  would  not  account  for  the  other  jA^ 
nomena  of  glaucoma, — the  pain,  the  changes  in  the  iris  and  cona, 
and  the  eventual  opacity  of  tlio  lens, 

In  our  ophthalmoscopic  examinations,  too,  we  frequentlj  Uti 
with  cases  in  which  extravasatcd  blood  is  dotted  over  the  sur&citl 
the  retina,  while  all  the  other  tissues  of  the  eye  appear  healtfavi  ti 
no  symptom  of  glaucoma  is  present. 

One  of  tho  most  marked  appearances  both  in  acute  and  ehtmt 
glaucoma,  is  the  uneven  condition  of  the  corneal  opithelitim,  witiA 
together  with  some  haziness  of  tho  oomea  itself,  prevents  oiiv  li" 
of  tho  fimdus  of  the  eye  by  means  of  tho  ophthalmoscope  ;  and  ■ 
the  majority  of  well-marked  cases  of  glaucoma  nothing  more  i« 
be  discerned  than  a  faint  reddish  glow  from  the  retina,  witfaoot  91 
trace  of  tlie  optic  nerve  or  retinal  vessels  being  rooii.  Vfo  mf 
beai'  this  fact  in  mind  when  reading  accounts  of  so-eallod  glai 
for  many  cases  described  as  of  that  form  of  disease  may  hnvta 
really  eases  of  "  amaurosis  with  excavated  optic  ner\-e," 
which  may  coexist  with  perfect  transparency  of  oil  the  1 
the  globe. 

Treatment  o/fflauamta.     ^\^lile  confirmed  cases  of  ohn 
coma  had  been  abandoned  as  wholly  incurable,  those  of  t] 
form  (imder  the  name  o(  ophUiahmtii'  intrrtut,  op/it/uilmitia  e 
&C.)  were  formerly  treated  on  tho  antiphlogistic  principles,^ 
to  tho  severest  extremes ;  profuse  bleeding,  botli  local  and  j 
and  mercury  in  salivating  doses,  being  the  common  moana  cmnlDnl 
to  check  the  progress  of  disease.     Some  practitioners  regankxll^ 
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as  its  primary  cause,  and  in  addition  to  depletion  employed  col- 
ehicum,  or  other  anti-arthrities. 

In  spite  of  every  form  of  treatment,  glaucoma  remained  tlie 
'Opprobrium  of  ophthalmic  medicine ;  and  the  announcement,  there- 
fore, of  its  curabiUty  by  means  of  a  simple  and  easy  operation  at 
once  attracted  general  attention.  In  1857  Grafe*  published  an 
account  of  the  operation,  which  ho  called  "  Iridectomy ;"  and  he 
also  brought  it  before  the  Ophthalmological  Congress  which  met 
at  Brussels  in  that  year.  An  incision  was  to  be  made  through  the 
cornea,  close  to  the  sclerotic ;  a  considerable  portion  of  the  iris  was 
dien  to  be  grasped  witli  a  forceps,  drawn  out,  and  cut  off.  By  this 
operation  it  was  said  tlie  "  intraocular  pressure,"  which  was  the 
-cause  of  all  the  phenomena  of  glaucoma,  would  at  once  be  removed. 

The  originator  of  a  new  invention  is  not  to  be  held  responsible 
for  all  the  excesses  of  his  followers  and  imitators,  and  therefore  it 
would  be  unfair  to  test  Grafe's  operation  by  the  strange  applica- 
tions of  it  wliich  soon  followed  his  annoimcement  Cases  of  common 
inflammation  of  the  sclerotic,  impUcating  to  some  extent  the  iris 
and  conica,  and  attended  with  neuralgia,— cases  of  nuclear  cataract 
in  an  early  stage,^-of  old  corneal  opacities  combined  with  dilatation 
of  the  pupil, — and  other  cases  equally  remote  from  true  glaucoma, 
came  under  my  observation  as  having  undergone  the  "  new  oper- 
ation," dm*ing  the  first  enthusiasm  it  excitecL  In  one  instance, 
<3ven  the  reflex  from  an  opaque  lens,  dislocated  into  the  vitreous 
•chamber  of  a  blind  eye,  had  been  mistaken  for  the  peculiar  reflex 
of  glaucoma,  and  the  patient  was  opportunely  rescued  from  "  iridec- 
tomy," and  reUeved  from  his  wearing  neuralgia,  by  the  removal  of 
the  useless  globe. 

I  mention  tliese  facts  to  show  how  guarded  one  must  be  in 
forming,  from  reported  cases,  an  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  "  iridec- 
tomy ;"  and  one  cannot  but  feel  how  much  mischief  was  done  by 
the  broad  and  imqualified  manner  in  wliich  "  iridectomy"  was  put 
forward  as  a  "  cure  for  glaucoma,"  without  a  due  explanation  of 
the  limits  of  its  applicability. 

A  moment's  consideration  will  convince  us  how  largo  a  number 


'^'  See  his  essay  in  the  Archivfur  Ophthalmologie  (vol.  iii.  p.  456),  entitled 
**  On  Iriileetomy  in  Glaucoma^  and  on  the  OlaucamcUous  Proceu'*  Also  (vol. 
iv.  p.  127,  1838),  "  Farther  Clinical  Remarks  on  QUiucoma,  Glnucomatoui 
Diseases,  and  the  Curative  Effects  of  Iridectomy"  These  two  essays,  together 
with  another,  "On  Coremorphosi$  as  a  Remedy  in  Iritis  and  Iridoehorioiditis" 
have  been  translated,  under  slightly  changed  titles,  by  Mr.  J.  Windsor,  and 
published  by  the  New  Sydenham  Society  (vol.  v.  1850). 
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of  glaucomatous  cases  must  be  wholly  beyond  snrgical  c 
where  serous  effusion  has  already  takon  place  to  such  an  • 
to  separate  the  retma  and  choroid  from  oaeh  other, — or  wlieni,  n 
addition  to  tliis  elFiisIon,  the  lens  has  become  opaque  and  acBbenn 
to  the  iris, — the  most  ardent  admirer  of  *'  iridectomy"  n-onld  snni] 
be  inclined  to  jiauso. 

Although  by  no  moans  satisfied  as  to  tlie  asserted  causal  on 
nexion  between  "  intraocular  pressm-e"  and  the  phenomena  0 
glaucoma,  I  tried  the  operation  of  "  iridectomy"  in  tbo  fbOowiq 

1.  In  *'  amaurosis  with  excavated  optic  nerve ;"  the  globe  bcinj 
hard,  the  pupil  dilated  and  sluggish,  and  vision  almost  lost ;  tb 
media  remainiug  clear,  and  tlio  cupping  of  the  optio  nerve  buq 
extremely  well  marketL  hi  tlieae  cases  I  wished  to  test  the  dbt 
of  the  operation  upon  tlie  cupi>cd  condition  of  the  ncr\'e. 

2.  Li  chronic  glaucoma  of  old  standing,  where  tlic  lens  had  ari 
yet  lost  its  transparency,  but  where  the  following  conditions  »«t 
present :  a  hard  globe,  enlarged  veins  on  the  surface  of  the  adcrcA, 
a  dilated  and  fixed  pupil,  with  slaty  discoloration  and  bii^Big 
fi)rward  of  the  iris,  limitation  of  vision  to  mei'e  perception  nflFif 
and  well-lighted  suriaces. 

3.  In  "  acute  glaucoma,"  as  it  is  now  termed,  clmmct«raed  If 
the  following  symptoms:  sudden  impairment,  going  on  nlnwMtfe 
loss  of  sight,  rapidly  followed  by  sorero  inflammation  of  tho  adm^ 
and  conjunctiva ;  a  hazy  and  finely  granular  appcaranco  of  ^ 
corneal  epithelium ;  fixed  dilatation  of  the  pnpil,  with  alatr  dr 
coloration  and  bulging  of  the  iris ;  intense  neuralgia  1 
the  ophthalmic  division  of  tho  fifth  ner\'o ;  onder  tbo  ( 
scope,  a  dull  reflex  from  tho  retina,  without  any  view  of  ^ 
nerve  or  retinal  vessels. 

The  following  ia  tho  result  of  my  own  experience  in  1 
going  tliroo  classes  of  disease. 

1.  In  the  cases  of  "  amaurosis  with  excavated  optic  1 
Improvement  took  place  either  as  regards  the  cupping  of  tbeii 
or  the  patient's  vision.  Tliis  result  agrees  with  Grafe's  own  fo- 
ment,— that  such  a  form  of  disease  is  not  cured  by  "  iridectoP-* 
The  nerve,  however,  ought  to  tuidergo  some  change  if  tlio  inHi-**- 
tion  of  its  extremity  be  tho  result  of  pressure. 

3.  Cases  of  chronic  glaucoma,  such  as  those  above  dMcnW- 
were  also  little — if  at  all — benefited.  Of  course  thosw  coma  "■^ 
were  selectetl  in  which  the  lens  appcaAxl  to  liave  retainixl  ila  K^ 
poroncy.     The  enlargement  of  the  superficial  veins  of  the  gluh^  1^ 
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slaty  discoloration  and  bulging  forwards  of  the  iris,  and  the  impos- 
sibility of  any  clear  ophthalmoscopic  view  of  the  optic  ner\'e  and 
retina,  seemed  sufficiently  to  mark  tliese  cases,  as  distinct  from 
those  of  "  amaurosis  with  excavation  of  the  nerve." 

3.  I  have  now  repeatedly  treated  "  acute  glaucoma"  by  "  iridec- 
tomy," with  the  most  striking  benefit  as  respects  the  relief  of  paui 
and  inflammation,  and  restoration  of  the  iris  to  its  healthy  ap- 
pearance. 

As  regards  vision,  the  results  have  varied ;  in  some  cases  the 
improvement  has  been  very  great ;  in  others,  which  appeared  to  be 
of  the  same  kind,  as  far  as  external  appearances  enabled  one  to 
judge,  little  improvement  of  sight  took  place.  In  these  latter  cases 
it  is  possible  some  complication  may  have  existed,  such  as  apoplexy 
of  the  choroid  or  retina,  or  very  rapid  serous  efiusion  between  these 
two  structures. 

In  most  of  the  cases  of  acute  glaucoma  which  were  most  bene- 
fited by  "  iridectomy,"  I  removed  a  much  smaller  portion  of  iris 
than  Grafe  recommends;  for,  in  the  absence  of  any  dear  theory' 
of  the  modus  operandi  of  iridectomy,  it  seemed  to  me  that  if  to 
establish  a  perfectly  tree  communication  between  the  anterior  and 
posterior  aqueous  chambers  were  the  chief  aim  of  the  operation,  the 
removal  of  a  very  large  portion  of  the  iris  must  be  imnecessary. 

And  this  brings  me  to  a  farther  mquiry,-l8  the  removal  of  a 
portion  of  iris  the  important  and  essential  part  of  the  operation ;  or 
is  the  free  evacuation  of  the  aqueous  humour,  which  incidentally 
occurs,  really  the  efficient  cause  of  benefit?  Undoubtedly,  if  re- 
moval of  ^^  intraocular  pressure"  be  the  essence  of  the  operation, 
that  object  must  be  efiectod  far  more  by  the  evacuation  of  the 
over-secreted  aqueous  humour,  than  by  the  removal  of  a  portion 
of  iris  which  occupies  so  much  less  space  within  the  globe. 

I  have  treated  several  cases  of  acute  glaucoma  simply  by  eva- 
cuating the  aqueous  humour  through  an  opening  in  the  cornea 
about  two  lines  in  extent.  In  one  of  these  cases  there  was  a  return 
of  the  inflammation  a  few  weeks  after  the  first  evacuation ;  the 
operation  was  repeated  with  temporary  success;  but  a  second 
relapse  took  place,  and  I  tlien  removed  a  portion  of  the  iris  with 
permanent  benefit  In  the  other  cases  the  simple  evacuation  of  the 
aqueous  humour  through  a  large  opening  w^as  foimd  sufficient 
When  the  iris  adhered  to  the  wound,  or  a  very  slight  prolapse 
occurred,  so  that  the  pupil  remained  somewhat  enlarged  and  ex- 
tending to  the  margin  of  tlie  cornea,  the  cure  seemed  to  bo  more 
surely  permanent. 
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ScROFULOnS  AliD  MALIGNANT  DePOSFTS  WTTeDJ  THE  EtEBJLLL. 

As  tlio  present  treatise  ou  Diseases  of  the  Eye  forme  part  of  i 
General  System  of  Surgerj',  special  sections  of  which  descriU'  the 
pathology  of  morbid  gi-owths,  whetlier  malignant  or  otljerwise,  1 
liuve  not  thought  it  necessary  to  go  into  the  subject  of  smi 
growths,  except  just  so  far  as  they  liavc  relation  to  iliagnoais  ant! 
treatment  in  connexion  witli  the  eye. 

Scrofulous  and  enceplialoid  deposits,  differing  so  esseodi^ 
from  each  other  in  their  histolog}',  and  in  the  nltlmate  efiboli  ittr 
produce  upon  the  eye,  nevertlieless  present  at  a  certain  stage  irf 
Uieir  progress  almost  the  same  external  appearances. 

It  is  ehiefiy  in  infants  and  young  cliildren  that  encepbaloid  ud 
scrofulous  deposits  take  place,  while  melanosis  is  tho  form  mm 
commonly  met  with  in  adults. 

In  scrofulous  and  cncephaloid  cases,  the  first  symptom  notiesJ 
is  a  yetlowiah  reflection  &om  belund  tlio  pupQ,  having  more  or  Im 
of  a  metallic  brilliancy,  like  that  seen  in  a  cat's  eye.  Tlio  Surgea 
will  find  it  difficult  to  form  a  decided  diagnosis  at  tliis  early  tttff 
of  tlie  disease.  The  pupil  for  a  time  retains  its  mobility,  and  il 
I  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  apply  atropine  before  using  lb 
ophthalmoscope  |  the  employment  of  which,  I  need  Imrdly  mn,  ii 
often  very  difficult  with  timid  or  restless  children. 

The  retina  will  be  found  thrust  forwards  by  an  ut^dIh^ 
lobutatcd  mass,  and  enlarged  vessels  will  be  seen  rami^-tng  9ftf 
the  uneven  surface.  As  disease  advances  the  pupil  beet>nM»  ifi- 
latcd  and  fixed,  so  that  tlie  ophthalmoscope  can  be  used  widnt 
any  pre^'ious  application  of  atropine.  The  mass  slowly  ndvmm 
until  it  almost  toucheti  the  hinder  surface  of  the  lens,  which,  ap  ■ 
this  period,  retains  its  transparenc}'.  Hitherto  the  patient  ntfiiB 
little  pain,  there  is  hardly  a  trace  of  Increased  vascularity  atari 
the  conjunctiva  or  sclerotic,  and  tlie  general  health  appears  Itttk, 
if  at  all,  affected. 

In  tho  second  st»ge,  however,  both  redness  and  pain  wet  ift 
The  lens  becomes  cloudy,  so  that  tho  deposit  at  the  fuuiios  of  tk 
eye  can  no  longer  be  recognised,  except  by  the  indistinct  velknni 
tint  whicli  it  transmits  through  the  lens.  The  sclerotic  and  o^ 
junctiva  become  deeply  uijected,  and,  so  soon  as  the  lens  Iwcin  ■ 
press  against  tho  cornea,  tliore  is  a  considerable  How  of  tears,  wH 
intolerance  of  light.  Tho  patient  becomes  roadeBs  and  finvridk 
with  loss  of  appetite  and  irregular  action  of  the  boweU.  In  ikii 
second  stage,  tlie  cycbaU  bocomos  enlarged  and  tlte  cornea  opaqm- 
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The  sclerotic  bulges  at  one  spot,  as  if  matter  wore  forming  there, 
31  or  it  becomes  soft  and  fluctuating  in  several  places.  Usually  the 
^^  softening  is  most  marked  just  behind  the  upper  margin  of  tho 
"  •cornea. 

Up  to  this  })oint  it  will  have  been  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for 
the  most  experienced  Siu*geon  to  pronounce,  with  absolute  certainty, 
whether  the  disease  under  his  obser\'ation  be  scrofulous  or  en- 
ceplialoid.  In  either  case  the  sclerotic  usually  gives  way  at  tlio 
most  projecting  spot,  tlie  humours  escape,  frequently  tlie  lens  also, 
^md,  for  a  short  period,  pain  ceases,  and  the  })atient^s  general  health 
improves. 

If  the  case  be  one  of  scrofulous  deposit,  the  disease  may  now 
begin  to  subside,  the  globe  slowly  wasting,  until,  eventually,  a 
mere  nodule  remains  at  tlie  bottom  of  the  orbit  Indeed,  in  some 
scrofulous  cases  die  globe  does  not  burst  at  all ;  but,  having  become 
enlarged  to  a  considerable  extent,  slowly  begins  to  shrink,  and  at 
last  undergoes  atrophy.  Afl»r  destroying  one  eye,  scrofulous  dis- 
ease will  sometimes  attack  tlie  other,  with  the  same  result. 

But  should  die  deposit  be  encepJudoidj  a  fardier  change  now 
begins.  A  soft  vascular  growth  sprouts  fordi  from  the  opening  in 
die  sclerotic,  tlirough  which  the  humours  of  the  eye  had  escaped. 
This  fungous  mass  enlarges  with  great  rapidity ,  frequendy  attaining 
an  enormous  size,  and  exudes  a  profuse  foedd  sanies,  wliich,  by 
exposure  to  die  air,  dries  into  brownish  crusts,  giving  to  the  tumour 
xdmost  the  appearance  of  a  sponge.  The  separadon  of  one  of  these 
crusts,  or  a  very  slight  touch,  often  causes  bleeding  {com  the  vessels 
which  traverse  the  tumour  in  every  direction.  The  padent  becomes 
more  emaciated  and  weak,  and,  after  several  months  of  suffering, 
dies,  eidier  from  repeated  loss  of  blood,  or  {com  die  «imultaneous 
development  of  malignant  disease  in  the  brain  or  some  other  im- 
portant organ. 

Melanosis  is  die  form  of  malignant  disease  which  attacks  the 
eye  in  adult  life.  Sometimes  the  melanoid  deposit  is  so  abundant 
that  the  whole  mass  acquires  a  brownish-black  dnt,  in  other  in- 
stances it  is  only  pardally  distributed  through  an  encephaloid 
growdu  Although  more  commonly  commencing  in  an  eye  not 
previously  diseased,  melanosis  somedmes  attacks  one  which  has 
already  become  useless  from  destrucdve  inflammation. 

It  is  between  die  choroid  and  redna  that  melanodc  deposit 
most  frequendy  takes  place ;  and  the  visual  power  of  a  pordon  of 
the  redna  is  oflen  retained  to  a  remarkable  degree,  while  the  rest 
of  it  has  become  completely  displaced.     The  same  remark  holds 
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good  also  in  encephaloid  cases.     The  ophtlialmoscopo  ii 
our  only  means  for  arriving  at  an  accurate  diagnosis  ofmi 
ileposit  witliin  tlio  vitreous  chamber.     \Vlien  it  has  burat 
tlio  coat-s  ut'  tlie  globe,  its  dai'k  colour  and   general    ap] 
would  at  oncv  proclaim  its  real  nature.     Occasionally,  tneUnoH 
appears  to  originate  outside  the  globe,  in  connexion  with  tbo  ow- 
junctiva,  Hubsequently  involving  the  sclerotic  and  other  tissues. 

The  medic^  ireatmetit  of  encophaloid  and  melanotic  depooB 
within  tlio  globe,  as  in  other  paria  of  the  body,  can  be  onk  jJ- 
liutive.  We  may  lay  it  down  as  a  rule  iu  the  troatuient  of  tuA 
afieotions,  that,  while  we  know  of  no  substance  which  csn  enn 
them,  they  may  often  be  kept  in  check  for  a  considerable  tinM  ly 
supporting  the  general  powers  of  the  patient ;  and  the  more  wo  ut 
able  tfl  do  this,  the  slower  will  be  the  progress  of  tho  maligiuK 
growth,  and  tho  less  tendency  will  it  evince  to  involve  tlie  nei^ 
bouring  tissues.  Strict  attention  to  die  patient's  diot,  and  talk 
regulation  of  his  health  by  means  of  suitable  tonic  medicinei  ti 
pure  air,  will  often  retard  to  a  remarkable  degree  the  fatal  teniiip» 
tion  of  the  disease. 

la  endeavouring  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  ctu^tivo  ttott 
o{  mri/ical  operatvm  m  malignant  disease  of  the  eyeball,  we  wM 
altogether  dismiss,  as  untrustwortliy,  the  records  of  oar  oldv  iw- 
gery.  For  many  of  the  eyes,  said  to  have  been  removed  wdbtf 
any  return  of  disease,  were  doubtless  affected  with  scrofulom  fc- 
posit,  which,  as  I  hare  said,  at  a  certain  stage  of  its  progn*,  * 
closely  resembles  die  ence]>haloid  form.  Hvmoval  of  the  bjiU 
sliould  be  undertaken  only  aft«r  the  most  caretiil  exanuiHte 
both  local  and  general.  The  Surgeon  should  inquire  into  tbe  nai 
in  wliicli  thp  various  bodily  fimetions  are  performed,  am  as  to  »■ 
sure  himself  that  no  appreciable  deposit  of  a  malignant  kind  b 
taken  place  in  any  of  the  viscera.  He  must,  as  far  as  pootAhi 
ascertain  that  the  eucepbaloid  or  melanotic  mass  is  tairlv  tmlMi 
within  Uie  fibrous  case  of  tlie  eye,  without  liavuig  iuvuK-«d  di 
optic  nenc,  or  penetrated  through  die  sclerotic  into  tho  cav^f* 
orbit.  These  conditions  cannot  bo  absolutely  determined ;  but  * 
tention  to  certain  points  will  help  tho  Surgeon  to  make  some  ^ 
proximation  towards  a  correct  diagnosis.     If  the  eyoball  bo  ihr^ 

forwards,   without   its  actual  volume  being  increasod, if  it  ta 

habitually  turned  in  any  particular  dirootion, — if  it  !>«  fixed,  f 
oidy  movable  to  a  very  shgbt  degree, — above  all,  if  Uio  podrt  •'■ 
the  litde  finger,  passed  backwards  by  the  side  of  tlio  globo,  •■ 
counters  any  resisting  mass  within  the  orbit,  it  may  tjiirly  ba  » 
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sumed  that  the  morbid  deposit  extends  beyond  the  cavity  of  the 
eyeball ;  and  in  such  a  case  its  removal  would  be  of  doubtftd  suc- 
cess. Even  under  the  most  favourable  circiunstances,  the  Surgeon, 
when  convinced  of  the  existence  of  a  malignant  growth,  woidd  give 
a  most  guarded  prognosis ;  for  in  no  class  of  operations  for  the  re- 
moval of  such  disease  are  the  statistics  more  discouraging  than  in 
those  relating  to  the  eye. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

SHORT.SIGHT  {Myopia) ; LONG-SIGHT  {Presbyopia) ;  COLOURBLIND- 
NESS  {Aentochroniacy) ;  NIGHT-BLINDNESS  {Hemeralopia). 

SHORT-SIGHT. 

The  term  "  short-sighted"  is  often  popularly  used  as  synonymous 
with  ^^  dim-sighted. '*  But  the  defect  I  am  about  to  notice,  arising 
from  some  faidt  either  in  the  refractive  or  the  adaptive  power  of 
tlie  eye,  allows  the  patient  to  see  near  objects  with  the  utmost  dis- 
tinctness, while  distant  ones  appear  dim  and  conftised.  A  short- 
sighted person  may  possess  the  acutest  powers  of  vision  for  near 
objects,  or  he  may  see  them  only  when  near,  and  even  then  indis- 
tinctly. The  term  "  short-sighted,"  or  "  myopic,"  applies  exclu- 
sively to  his  range  J  not  to  his  power  of  sight. 

Another  popular  error  attributes  short-sight  to  over-convexity 
of  the  cornea.  But  careftil  examination  of  a  few  cases  will  convince 
the  observer  of  the  fallacy  of  this  opinion  ;  and,  indeed,  one  has  but 
to  notice  the  nearly  flat  cornea  of  the  short-sighted  fish,  and  the 
convex  cornea  of  the  far-seeing  bird  of  prey,  to  feel  certain  that  tlio 
condition  termed  myopia  must  depend  upon  causes  quite  independ- 
ent of  this  portion  of  die  eye. 

It  is  probable  that  the  cause  of  their  defect  varies  in  different 
short-sighted  {)er8ons.  In  all  of  them  the  rays  which  ought  to  come 
to  a  focus  upon  the  retina,  converge  to  a  point  in  front  of  it.  This 
may  arise  from  the  lens  being  too  convex,  or  from  elongation  of  tlio 
globe  in  its  antero-posterior  axis,  or  from  an  unusual  power  of 
adjusting  the  eye  to  near  objects  by  changing  the  position  of  the 
lens. 

Short-sight  is  frequently  hereditary  in  families.  It  is  one  of  the 
defects  incident  to  a  certain  state  of  civilisation,  being  comparatively 
rare  among  savage  or  uncivilised  nations,  and  among  those  persons 
who  lead  an  out-of-door  life ;  while  it  is  oommon  among  studious 


and  literary  men  and  artists,  and  a 
and  delicate  manipulation B. 

It  is  sometimes  met  with  in  early  cliildliuod ;    but,  in  1 
majority  of  cases,  it  gradually  fomoa  on  a  little  bofoi-e  pulx 
it  continues  to  increase  up  to  about  the  age  of  tweiit_v-fii-e,  whon  i 
focus  settles  into  tliat  whtcli  remains  permanc;i]t  for  t\tc  rest  of  life 

It  is  a.  popular  fallacy  to  suppose  that  short-sighted  jtBrsoiu  b 
come  far-sighted  in  old  ago;  "their  sight  tlieu  improves,"  it  is  hi 
This  is  by  no  means  the  case ;  but  people  arc  so  aCM^ustomed  to  see  t 
ngod  reading  with  spectacles,  that  the  fact  of  aii  old  persoa  m£i 
without  tliem — as  he  will  be  sure  to  do  if  short-sightod — eatam 
give  him  an  advantage  over  those  of  his  own  age,  only  to  he  i 
counted  for  by  some  great  imp^o^■ement  having  oorarrod  late  in  Q 

Wlieu  extremely  short  sight  is  met  with  in  a  child,  so  tlml. 
reading,  tlie  type  is  held  within  tliree  or  four  int^-hen  of  tlio  oyo,  a 
even  then  is  not  clearly  seen,  the  Surgeon  should  very  canfti 
examine  the  condition  of  the  ]>atient's  lenses ;  R>r  in  8q<^  a  tt 
congenital  cataract,  of  a  very  peculiar  kind,  will  soincfciineB  Is  i 
toctcd  (see  p.  ttOO),  The  slight  iuterstitial  liaziness  of  the  oonM 
resulting  from  some  forms  of  keratitis,  will  also  induce  tlio  fttia 
in  reading,  to  hold  tlie  type  very  close  to  the  eyes.  This  dofa 
like  tliat  just  noticed,  must  of  course  he  enrcfully  <li»tinginA 
from  true  myopia. 

When  describing  the  oi)htlialmo9copic  appearances  of  tbo  nA 
(p.  781),  I  mentioned  that  a  white  cre«centic  pateli  was  to  be  ■ 
by  tlie  side  of  the  optic  nene  ui  every  nell-markcd  cose  of  iIm 
sight.  The  causal  connexion  between  the  crescent  and  the  mnf 
is  by  no  means  clear ;  but  it  appears  from  dissections,  thst  wfaa 
ever  this  crescent  exists,  the  sclerotic  In  the  immediate  iieigbboi 
hood  of  the  optic  ner\'o  is  thuincr  than  natm'al ;  aD<I  it  luu  ba 
suggested  that  tlie  pressure  of  tlie  recti  muscles  npou  : 
thus  weakened  would  have  the  effect  of  elongating  it  in  ita  | 
jjosterior  direction. 

Much  ingenuity  has  hcen  expended  in  devising  means  \ 
vent  the  advance  of  myojiia  in  early  life,  and  a  fomi  of  m£^ 
desk  has  boon  conti'ivcd  by  the  use  of  wliich  a  child  might  he  p 
dually  trained  to  adapt  the  eyes  to  longer  distances.  But  no  tM» 
of  ingenuity,  I  fancy,  will  ever  discover  children  or  young  penM 
willing  to  submit  to  the  constraint  of  such  mechanical  contrinUM 
nor  can  the  desk  be  always  at  hand.  Tlioso  who  are  old  cnoaA ' 
appreciate  the  inconveniences  of  being  through  hte  the  mbjwti  < 
short-sight,  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  elieck  its  progress,  by  bdah 
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ally  holding  their  book  at  the  greatest  distance  from  tlic  eyes  com- 
patible with  distinct  vision. 

The  optical  remedy  for  short-sight  consists,  I  need  hardly  say, 
in  concave  glasses  of  a  focus  suited  to  tlie  individual  case.  It  very 
often  becomes  a  question  whether  a  young  person  who  is  short- 
sighted should,  or  should  not,  wear  spectacles.  This  must  be  deter- 
mined by  circumstances.  Some  children,  from  an  early  ago,  are 
so  extremely  short-sighted,  that  they  can  read  ordinary  type  only 
when  the  page  is  brought  within  two  or  three  inches  of  the  eyes. 
To  deny  the  use  of  glasses  to  such  patients  deprives  them  of  many 
of  tho  ordinary  means  of  education,  and  at  the  same  time  induces 
awkward  and  grotesque  attitudes.  Care  should  of  course  be  takpn 
that  the  first  pair  of  glasses  should  be  only  just  sufficiently  concavo 
to  compensate  for  the  myopic  defect  of  the  eyes,  and  that  any 
increase  in  tlie  degree  of  concavity  should  bo  made  only  when  it 
becomes  absolutely  necessary.  Young  persons  who  are  but  slightly 
myopic  may  require  a  low  concave  power  only  when  reading  music. 
When  they  have  reached  the  age  at  which  the  sight  settles  into  its 
permanent  focus,  they  may,  according  to  circumstances,  either  per- 
manently adopt  spectacles,  or  occasionally  use  a  hand-glass.  The 
latter  should  always  be  made  with  a  glass  for  each  eye.  The  prac- 
tice of  using  a  single  glass  is  most  prejudicial  to  tho  eye  which  is 
left  unemployed,  and,  by  disuse,  it  becomes  permanently  impaired. 

Great  confrision  has  hitherto  existed  in  consequence  of  concave 
glasses  being  numbered  by  opticians  in  a  manner  purely  arbitrary. 
Convex  glasses  have  almost  uniformly  been  distinguished  by  num- 
bers expressing  their  true  focal  distance.  Thus,  "  No.  24  convex" 
implied  that  the  focus  of  the  glass  was  24  inches,  and  so  on.  But 
with  concave  glasses,  "  No.  1"  was  lectst  concave,  "  No.  2"  was 
more  so,  and  thus  each  successive  number  implied  an  increased  con- 
cavity. And  again,  "No.  1"  was  not  of  any  fixed  focus,  nor  did 
the  numbers  follow  in  any  regular  gradation.  The  simple  plan 
adopted  by  the  German  opticians,  which  has  of  late  been  introduced 
into  this  country,  obviates  all  confrision.  The  curve  of  the  glass, 
whetlier  convex  or  concave,  determines  its  number.  That  of  the 
concave  glass  "  No.  24,"  for  instance,  would  exactly  fit  into  the 
curve  of  a  convex  glass  of  24  inches  focus. 

LONG-SIGHT. 

Presbyopia^  as  appUcd  to  a  form  of  vision  in  which  smaU  and 
near  objects  appear  indistinct,  while  distant  ones  are  seen  clearly,  is 
a  very  ill-chosen  term ;  for  this  condition  is  by  no  means  an  exdu* 
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sonSy — evon  in  children, — and  it  is  also  a  frequent  result  of  edte 
tion  in  the  nervous  and  muscular  system  of  tlie  eve  in  cooaeijiune 
of  over-use.     (See  remarks  on  *'  Impaired  Vision,"  p.  7fi5.) 

Long-sight  probably  depends  upon  different  cansea  in  diffoci 
persons ;  while  in  short-sight  the  rays  of  light,  entering  at  the  pa[n 
come  to  a  focus  in  front  of  the  retina,  in  long-sight  tliey  comt  lo 
focus  belmid  it;  and  this  maybe  duo  to  insufficient  coavonlT* 
the  lens,— from  want  of  power  to  move  it  in  that  slight  dct^ 
necessarj-  for  due  adjustment,— or  from  the  antero-ijosteriar  & 
meter  of  the  globe  being  too  smalL 

Persons  who  in  early  life  liave  had  remarkably  aent«  sight  fi 
distant  objects,  commonly  find,  as  tliey  approach  tho  ago  of  fil^ 
that  reading  becomes  more  and  more  difficult.  Tlie  book  is  fba 
farther  off,  at  last  held  at  arm's-length ;  the  effort  is  attended  wil 
a  sense  of  striun  in  the  eyes,  and  can  sometimes  be  kept  up  for  od 
a  few  minutes  together.  G-lasses  of  a  low  convex  jiovrer — tm^  ■ 
tijirty  or  twontj'-four  inches  focus — at  once  remedy  the  defect,  M 
reading  is  resumed  with  ease  and  comfort- 
In  mentioning  fifty  as  about  the  ago  at  which  this  difHcol^t 
adjustment  for  near  objects  la  first  experienced,  I  H[>cak  only  of  A 
more  usual  course  of  things ;  witli  some  long-sighted  perBon*  tl 
difficulty  comes  on  earlier, — soon  afler  tliirty, — with  otiiers  ootti 
after  fifty.  I  have  occasionally  met  with  rare  onscs  in  wfaidi  fi 
defect  existed  in  early  hie,  ha^Hug  been  experienced  by  dnliln 
when  fh^t  sent  to  school,  at  ten  or  eleven  years  of  ago.  In  tin 
exceptional  instances,  to  refuse  the  aid  of  convex  glasses,  is,  to 
great  degree,  to  deny  the  child  the  advantages  of  education ;  bM 
should  be  well  ascertained  that  tho  want  of  adjustment  depends  on 
some  inherent  defect  in  the  optical  condition  of  tho  Bye»,  Btkl  ■ 
upon  temporary  eircumatnnces  (sec  p.  766). 

In  the  common  forms  oi'  prfAt/opia,  prop>erly  so  eallnl,  cnni 
spectacles  reuiovo  all  difficulty  in  reading.  Tlie  lowest  power  slwd 
bo  chosen  which  will  enable  the  patient  to  read  without  oSbit,  ■ 
without  being  sensible  ofanymagnifying  effect  being  prodnwd  ap 
tile  tj-pc.  The  glasses  should  be  worn  only  during  TVttdins  < 
writing ;  or  if  any  aid  is  required  for  seeing  distant  ol^ectayA' 
convex  form  of  glass  should  bo  used  for  observing  them. 
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Tlio  following  list  comprises  only  a  portion  of  tlie  mun-  Ml 

invented  to  designate  tlu's  affection :  achromctopshf  chrotnaKfUt 
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ppsiaj  chromatometahlepsiaj  chromatodysopsiaj  chromatopsmdoblepsiay 
dyschromatopsia.  These  words,  it  will  bo  observed,  all  imply  diffi- 
culty or  inability  to  see  colours;  but  in  fact  the  subjects  of  this  affec- 
'tion  are  not  insensible  to  all,  but  only  to  some  colours,  while  others 
are  seen  perfectly.  The  term  cohur-blindnessy  employed  by  Wilson,* 
is  on  this  accoimt  objectionable.  Daltonism  f  conmicmorates  the 
fiiulty  perception  of  an  individual,  without  conveying  any  notion  of 
the  nature  of  the  defect.  I  have  suggested  the  word  acrUochro^ 
maci/j  i  as  implying  "  inability  to  discriminate  between  colours," 
which  pretty  nearly  defines  the  true  nature  of  the  affection. 

On  investigating  the  reported  cases  of  "  acritocliromacy,"  the 
defect  appears  in  most  instances  to  resolve  itself  into  inability  to 
perceive  red ;  and  the  compound  tints  suggesting  doubtful  impres- 
sions are  those  into  which  red  enters  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 
Yellow  seems  to  be  always  appreciated,  and  blue  almost  always. 

The  cause  of  the  defect  probably  resides  not  in  the  eye  itself,  but 
in  that  portion  of  the  brain  to  which  the  impressions  of  light  are 
tdtimately  conveyed.  Hitherto  very  few  dissections  have  been  made 
of  the  eyes  of  "  acritochromatic"  persons.  Dalton  had  supposed  a 
blue  tint  of  the  vitreous  humour  to  be  the  cause  of  his  own  pecu- 
liarity, and,  in  accordance  with  his  express  wish,  liis  eyes  were  ex- 
amined afler  death,  but  nothing  unusual  was  discovered. 

Acritochromacy  may  take  place  as  a  temporary  morbid  symptom. 
Some  years  ago  a  very  intelligent  and  sensitive  little  girl,  ten  yeaxs 
old,  was  brought  to  me  in  consequence  of  almost  total  blindness, 
which  had  come  on  within  the  preceding  four  days.  She  was  un- 
able to  guide  herself,  and,  if  lefl  alone,  could  not  avoid  the  articles 
of  furniture  in  the  room.  She  with  difficulty  perceived  a  sheet  of 
paper  lying  on  the  floor,  and,  of  course,  was  wholly  imable  to  dis- 
tinguish the  largest  type.  She  had  been  much  excited  by  the  emu- 
lation of  a  school-competition,  and  had  taxed  her  memory  consider- 
ably by  learning  by  heart.  Slight  dilatation  and  sluggishness  of 
the  pupils  were  the  only  ocular  symptoms ;  but  she  dreamed  vividly, 
occasionally  felt  faint  during  the  day,  and  had  numbness  and  for- 
mication in  the  lefl  leg  and  foot.  I  enjoined  complete  rest,  and  pre- 
scribed iron  in  small  doses.  Within  a  week  she  could  trace  lines  of 
type  as  streaks,  but  was  quite  unable  correctly  to  appreciate  colours. 


*  See  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  Edinburgh,  July  1854,  p.  1. 

f  From  Dalton  the  chemist,  who  published  his  own  case  in  the  Memoirs 
€if  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester ,  1708,  vol.  v.  p.  28. 
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Sho  had  no  difficulty-  with  yellow  and  blue,  but  mistook  all 
uontaiiiiug  red.  Ten  days  later  her  general  liealtli  was  rrato 
and  witli  a  little  pains  she  could  read  the  tj-pe  of  a  loading  artiol 
the  Tiiiten;  but  lier  appreciation  of  wiloura  was  still  imporfixrU 
the  end  of  a  few  weeks  all  defect  of  sight  was  gone  ;  she  ntti 
emallest  typo,  and  her  power  of  discriminating  colonrs  vns  ij 
restored. 

Wilson  has  insisted  upon  a  very  important  prat^cal  point 
nooted  with  "  colour-blindness,"  as  be  terms  the  defect,  namely, 
persons  employed  on  railways  and  elsewhere,  where  coIqufmI  li 
are  used  aa  signals,  should  be  previously  tested  as  to  tlioir  pcnn 
perceiving  colours  with  perfect  accuracy. 

There  seems  to  be  no  cure,  or  oven  palliation,  of  a  defect 
appears  to  depend  upon  a  congenital  want  of  approoiative  poi 
the  brain  itself. 

HEMERALOPIA   AND    NTCTALOPIA. 

Hemeralopia, — literally  "day-sight," — is  a  term  osed  to 
signate  a  peculiar  fonn  of  intermittent  blindness,  the  sabjcci 
which  see  perfectly  in  broad  daylight,  but  lose  all  power  of 
coiving  objects  as  soon  as  tlio  aun  has  set,  and  twDight  comma 
The  persons  in  whom  the  afl'ection  is  mot  with  in  this  countn 
those  just  returned  from  sea-voyages,  especially  from  the  Ea 
West  Indies.  It  is  also  frequent  among  the  natives  of  the  iol 
parts  of  Lidia,  who  attribute  it,  as  our  own  sailors  do,  to  s]»| 
e.\poscd  to  the  moonbeams. 

The  real  cause  of  hemeralopia  appears  to  be  exhnustJon  of 
nor\'ou8  power  of  tlie  retina  from  over-excitation  hy  the  snti's  r 
so  that  the  part  is  rendered  incapable  of  appreciating  tlic  wa 
stimulus  of  ttvilight  or  moonlight.  Exposure  to  tropical  li 
however,  is  not  the  sole  cause  of  the  aftection ;  for  I  have  met  i 
it  in  persons  who  had  never  quitted  the  temperate  rogiana  of 
globe;  but  in  most  of  these  latter  cases  the  complaint  hnddi 
itself  after  long  voyages,  which  had  subjected  the  patients  to 
hausting  toil  and  exposure  to  severe  weather,  while  deprived  i 
proper  supply  of  fresh  provisions  and  vegetables. 

In  those  latter  cases  I  have  commonly  found  that  a  few  Wi 
residence  on  shore,  with  a  mixed  vegetable  and  animal  diet, 
the  use  of  quinine,  has  restored  vision  to  a  healthy  state. 

Nyctalopia^ — "  night^sight," — would  imply  inability  to  jg 
dayUght,  the  exact  converse  of  hemeralopia.     In 
]>aticnts  affecteil  with  that  irritable  form  of  corneal 
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commonly  called  "  stnmious  ophthalmia/*  might  be  called  nycta- 
lopic,  so  miable  are  they  to  bear  strong  light,  and  so  willing  to 
open  the  eyes  and  look  about  them  in  the  dimness  of  twihght;  but, 
apart  &om  inflammation,  I  have  never  met  with  nyctalopia  to  the 
extent  described  by  authors ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  consider  the 
affection  an  imaginary  one,  invented,  as  it  were,  to  form  a  com- 
panion disease  to  the  hemeralopia  just  described. 


CHAPTER  X. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  LACBTHAL  APPARATUS. 

The  lacrymal  apparattLS  comprises  tlie  lacrymal  gland,  which 
secretes  the  tears, — the  pimcta  and  canaliculi,  which  convey  them 
into  tho  lacrymal  sac,  where  they  temporarily  accimiulate, — and 
the  lacrymo-nasal  canal,  whereby  they  are  finally  conveyed  into 
the  lower  chamber  of  the  nose. 

Kwe  consider  the  small  calibre  of  tho  canaliculi,  we  can  readily 
understand  that  a  very  slight  degree  of  thickening  in  the  delicate 
membrane  which  lines  them,  or  a  trifling  displacement  of  the 
puncta,  can  suffice  to  disarrange  the  mechanism  of  taking  up  and 
carrymg  on  the  tears ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  watering  of 
the  eye  (epiphora)  is  a  Sequent  symptom  in  various  forms  of  con- 
junctival inflammation.  It  also  constitutes  of  itself  a  troublesome 
condition,  which  is  constantly  being  brought  under  the  Surgeon's 
notice. 

If  the  puncta  are  quite  impervious,  of  course  the  tears  must 
trickle  down  the  cheek  as  fast  as  they  are  secreted.  A  contraction 
or  stricture  of  the  pimcta  or  canaliculi  will  cause  a  less  complete 
overflow.  If  the  lacrymo-nasal  canal  be  strictured,  or  its  outlet 
obstructed,  the  tears  passing  into  the  sac  will  accumulate  there^ 
and,  together  with  the  pent-up  mucus,  will  form  a  swelling  termed 
mucocele.  Unless  relief  is  obtained,  the  distended  sac  becomes 
inflamed,  and  pus  is  formed,  which  eventually  discharges  itself 
through  an  opening  in  the  skin,  constituting  \x}iq  fistula  lacrymalis. 
This  term,  however,  is  often  incorrectly  applied  to  abscess  of  tho 
sac  without  any  perforation  of  the  skin. 

When  a  case  comes  before  us  in  which  there  is  a  continual 
watery  state  of  the  eye,  our  attention  should  be  at  once  directed  to 
the  puncta.  These  apertures,  in  a  healthy  state,  are  in  contact 
with  the  ocular  conjunctiva,  so  that,  to  bring  them  into  view,  it  is 
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necossar^'  to  (Iraiv  tlto  murgiu  of  the  tnrsiis  a  little  away  fixxn  d 
eyeball.  If  Uie  conjunctiva  lining  the  lower  Ud  has  become  oa 
udorably  thickened  from  clironic  indammatinn,  tlie  edge  oTti 
taraos  may  bo  so  much  cvorted  as  to  causo  the  punctum  to  ft 
upwards,  or  even  directly  forwards.  In  such  a  position  it  am  i 
longer  take  up  the  tears,  which  accordingly  run  over  Oio  edgo  i 
the  lid.  In  extreme  cases  of  UppUitdo  and  chronic  ophthahai 
the  puncta,  still  retaining  their  natural  position,  are  sometSB 
found  to  bo  so  completely  obliterated,  that  their  posidon  cu  i 
longer  be  detecteiL 

If  the  puncta  are  in  tlieir  natural  position,  and  their  opemi^ 
appear  imobstmcted,  and  yet  no  tears  can  bo  mailo  to  regmgia 
tlirough  them  when  the  point  of  the  finger  is  firmly  prcetted  agiii 
the  lacrynml  sac,  just  below  the  tendon  of  the  orbicularis  pi^ 
brarum,  wo  may  suspect  some  stricture  to  exist  in  tlio  i  iiiiriiij 
We  con  ascertain  this  only  by  exploring  them  with  a  fine  pnfa 
This  may  seem  to  bo  a  very  simple  matter ;  hut  it  requires  eooaim 
able  care  and  tact,  without  which  much  scrions  mischief  maynal 
The  membrane  lining  the  canals  is  oxtromely  delicate,  nul  fl 
want  of  gentleness  in  passing  the  proI)o  may  tear  tiie  merabw 
and  BO  give  rise  to  frosh  obstruction.  Wo  must  boar  in  mioJA 
abrupt  turn  wliich  tlie  cana)  makes  at  a  short  distance  bam  A 
punctum.  In  passmg  a  ]>robo  into  the  lower  canaliculos,  tk  ii 
Btmmont  sliould  bo  directed  almost  vertically  downwanla  fof  itfl 
half  a  line,  and  then  turned  inwards  towards  the  noee,  io  ^AA 
direction  it  will  pass  on,  should  no  stricture  exist,  antil  its  ffii 
strikes  against  the  inner  wall  of  the  sac,  where  it  lies  a^i 
the  bone.  During  the  whole  process  of  introtluoing  the  inb 
the  tarsi  should  be  kept  on  the  stretch,  by  drawing  ontwanbA 
external  can  thus. 

Except  to  a  practised  hand,  It  is  often  difficult  to  dotcot  wfaMh 
the  point  of  the  probe  is  arrested  close  to  tlio  Junction  of  the  ^^ 
coins  with  tlio  external  wall  of  the  sac,  or  whotlier  Uio  poiiM  Is 
reached  the  internal  walL  In  the  former  case  any  onward  Vt^^ 
with  the  instmment  produces  a  slight  dragging  of  tlio  ta^ 
whereas  contact  of  the  probe  with  the  inner  wall  of  the  tax  •< 
only  conreys  to  the  hand  a  peculiar  feeling  of  6rm  rosutano^l* 
at  once  causes  nil  movement  of  the  tarsus  to  cease. 

If  the  canaliculi  be  found  free  from  stricture,  and  the  taicfi— 
a  distinct  prominence  below  the  inner  canthus,  it  is  prcttr  oK^ 
there  ia  an  obstruction  at  the  laerymo-nasal  canal.  If  this'aail^ 
perfectly  (■losed,  while  the  canaliculi  are  free,  firm  prcasun 
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fingor  on  tlie  swollen  sac  will  canse  its  contents  to  escape  at  the 
pimcta ;  but  if  the  canal,  altliough  narrowed,  bo  pervious,  steady- 
pressure  in  a  direction  downwards  and  a  little  backwards,  may 
overcome  the  resistance  of  the  stricture  ;  the  swelling  then  suddenly 
yields,  and  the  contents  of  the  sac  pass  into  the  nose. 

When  we  consider  that  the  membrane  lining  the  outlet  of  the 
lacrymo-nasal  canal  is  that  common  to  the  chambers  of  the  nose, 
we  cannot  bo  surprised  that  catarrhal  inflammation  of  this  mem- 
brane should  be  a  frequent  cause  of  lacrymal  obstruction.  If  pres- 
sure on  the  sac  suffices  to  empty  its  contents  into  the  nostril,  tho 
inconvenience  of  the  partial  obstruction  at  the  outlet  may  be  kept 
in  check  by  tho  patient  taking  care  frequently  to  make  this  pressure, 
and  to  use  at  the  same  time  otlier  means  for  restoring  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  sac  as  well  as  that  of  the  nose  to  a  more  healthy 
condition.  But  if  this  pressure  is  omitted,  asd  the  tears  and  mucus 
are  allowed  to  collect  and  to  distend  tho  sac,  this  distension,  under 
some  attack  of  catarrhal  inflammation,  may  suddenly  transform  tho 
chronic  disease  into  an  acute  one.  Fain  is  then  felt  in  the  part ; 
the  lids  become  red  and  puffy, — sometimes  assuming  an  erysipelatous 
appearance ;  and  the  patient  is  quite  imable  to  separate  the  tarsi. 
Hie  swollen  sac  feels  hard  to  the  touch,  and  even  slight  pressure  on 
it  is  extremely  painful,  while  it  fails  to  press  out  any  thing  from 
the  puncta. 

These  symptoms  show  that  suppuration  is  taking  place  within 
the  sac  If  the  case  is  left  to  itself,  the  pus  escapes  by  bursting 
through  the  skin,  and  the  opening  frequently  remains  fistulous, 
allowing  the  tears,  which  have  passed  through  the  puncta  into 
the  sac,  to  trickle  out  upon  the  cheek,  thus  constituting  a  true 
fistula  lacrymalis.  After  all  inflammation  has  passed  away,  and  tho 
redness  and  swelling  which  attended  the  formation  of  the  abscess 
have  disappeared,  the  fistula  often  contracts  to  such  a  small  aper- 
ture, that,  were  it  not  for  the  tears  wliich  slowly  distil  fi*om  it, 
the  opening  would  hardly  be  perceptible.  It  is  about  the  size  of 
a  pin-hole,  and  almost  resembles  one  of  the  puncta  in  minuteness 
of  aperture. 

Treatment  of  lacrymal  obstructions.  Tlicse  obstructions,  varying 
as  they  do  from  a  slight  thickening  of  some  portion  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  tho  sac  or  nasal  canal,  causing  occasional  watering  of 
tho  eye,  up  to  a  total  occlusion  of  the  nasal  canal,  witli  displacement 
or  stricture  of  tho  pimcta  and  canaliculi,  cannot  of  course  all 
rc(|uiro  tho  same  kind  of  treatment.  Slight  cases  of  tliickoning  of 
tlie  lining  membrane  of  tho  sac,  if  of  recent  date,  may  bo  much 
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benefited  by  the  repeated  applicatjou  of  small  oval  blirt 
half  an  inti  long,  over  the  sac  Aatringeiit  solntioaji  of  a! 
tannin  may,  at  the  same  time,  be  (lrop]K?d  into  tlie  oomer  of  t 
eye,  so  that  they  may  follow  the  course  of  the  tears,  aiid  tbna  tm 
the  thickened  membrane.  This  object  may  bo  facilitated  hy  iGtti 
np  the  canalicnlus  m  the  manner  hereafter  to  be  ilcscribod.  Bi 
time  the  drops  are  tiscd,  the  sac  should  be  previously  ea^Aied,  I 
pressing  the  point  of  the  finger  upon  it  in  a  do^vnward  dtndii 
^ould  (he  lining  membrane  of  the  nose  be  in  a  thickened  Ml 
injections  of  astringent  lotious  into  the  nostril  are  of  sorvies ;  ■ 
in  nil  cases  attention  to  the  general  health  and  suitable  toojo  ad 
cines  are  indicated. 

Warm  water-dressing,  by  means  of  lint  and  oiled-^Ik,  dfl 
be  appUed  whenever  acute  inSammation  of  the  nac  seta  in  wtti 
symptoms  I  have  described.  This  form  of  iipplying  warmdl  ■ 
moiBtnre  is,  in  all  afiections  of  the  lids  and  parts  about  the  eji,* 
be  preferred  to  poultices,  as  the  latter  frequently  pruduco  a  tn^ 
Eome  form  of  cczematous  eniption.  Diligent  application  of  ww 
dressing  for  four-and-twenty  hours  will  fi^ucutly  sabdw  tf 
inSammation  of  the  sac  to  such  an  extent  that  not  only  do  iktri 
noss  and  swolting  of  the  lids  disappear,  but  the  thickonilW  d^ 
internal  membrane  gives  way ;  so  tliat  gentle  pressnre  over  ttr* 
sufRccs  to  empty  its  contents  into  the  nose,  and  tlie  case  retmi 
its  chronic  condition.  Should  this  not  bo  the  case,  on  incisiaii  m 
bo  made  into  the  sac,  and  exit  given  to  the  puii. 

Tliero  is  hardly  any  form  of  local  disease  which  lias  gitai  o" 
to  a  greater  variety  of  surgical  treatment  than  chronic  disteiwa^ 
the  lacrj-mal  sac,  and  stricture  of  its  nasal  duct.  The  distenU' 
has  been  compressed  by  an  apparatus  of  pads,  adjusted  by  bmM' 
gprings  and  screws.  The  strictnred  sac  or  duct  bna  boea  uuTJnfll 
to  gradual  dilatation  by  means  of  strings  of  catgut,  introdiri 
through  an  opening  made  into  the  sac,  and  brought  out  into  dsi* 
tril ;  strings  of  increasing  thickness  being  used  as  tlie  coiul  ii^ 
admit  of  their  passage.  Dilatation  of  the  stricturo  was  at  OMlii 
attempted  from  below,  by  moans  of  cuncd  sounds,  introdncid  JV 
the  sac  from  the  nostril ;  but  Uiese  instruments  were  iliflhrf* 
introduce,  there  was  great  risk  of  breaking  with  tbem  soiM  ffA 
fragile  bones  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  nasal  duct,  ami  M 
could  not  roach  a  stricture  situated  high  up  towards  tho  euUW' 
the  caiiallculi.  At  one  time  metal  tubes  were  ptac<ixl  in  t 
of  the  sac,  which  were  intended  to  bo  healed  in,  and  i 
occupy  its  cavity  j  but  Nature,  disUking  foreign  bodies,  i 


^c<od  in  tiM^j 
nd  portDMi^l 
bodies,  e^H 
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I.  introduced  by  a  Surgeon,  always  rebelled  against  them,  and  did  her 

J  best  to  dislodge  them,  either  upwards  or  downwards.     The  style 

f:  maintained  its  gromid  longest,  and  until  recently  formed  the  ultima 

I  ratio  in  every  case  of  obstinate  lacrjTual  obstruction.     It  was  made 

I  long  enough  to  reach  from  just  below  the  tendon  of  tlio  orbicularis 

I  palpebrarum,  where  an  incision  was  made  into  the  cavitj"  of  the 

■  sac  to  admit  it,  to  near  tlie  floor  of  the  nostril.     The  upper  end  was 

;  fiimished  with  a  nail-like  head,  to  support  the  style  in  its  pro})er 

J  position  ;  and  it  was  intended  that  the  tears,  entering  by  the  puncta 

I  and  canaliculi,  should  come  into  contact  with  the  piece  of  metal,  and 

glide  down  by  the  side  of  it  into  the  nose.     The  style  was  to  be 

taken  out  every  day,  cleansed  and  replaced ;  and  at  first  the  cure 

appeared  perfect;    but  patients,  from  timidity,   awkwardness,  or 

carelessness,  neglected  tliis  precaution,  the  instrument  was  seldom, 

in  some  cases  never,  removed,  and  eventually  it  become  encrusted 

with  earthy  deposit  from  the  tears,  or  was  consumed  by  oxydation ; 

the  skin  around  the  nail-shaped  head  became  draw^n  in,  and  at  the 

same  time  blackened  with  the  sulphuret  of  silver, — in  short,  the 

style,  so  highly  praised  at  first,  became  at  last  a  source  of  annoyance 

and  disappointment 

About  ten  years  ago,  Mr.  Bowman*  suggested  a  very  simple  and 
usefril  operation,  which,  in  many  instances,  suffices  to  cure  epipliora 
resulting  from  contraction  or  displacement  of  the  puncta,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  affords  a  ready  access  to  any  obstruction  that  may 
exist  in  the  coiurse  of  the  sac  or  lacrymo-nasal  canal. 

Suppose  that,  in  consequence  of  chronic  ophthalmia,  or  from 
any  other  cause,  tlio  lower  pimctum  has  become  displaced,  so  that, 
instead  of  facing  towards  the  eyeball,  it  is  directed  upwards  and 
forwards ;  the  tears  in  such  a  case  will  run  over  the  edge  of  the  lid ; 
and  the  object  of  the  Surgeon  must  be  to  transfer,  as  it  were,  the 
displaced  pimctum  to  a  position  where  it  can  catch  the  tears  before 
tliey  overflow  tlie  border  of  the  tarsus.  The  lid  being  put  upon  the 
stretdi,  a  fine  grooved  director,  or,  in  default  of  that,  an  ordinary 
punctum-probe,  is  to  be  passed  along  the  whole  course  of  the  canali- 
culus, and  held  firmly  there,  while  a  fine  sharp-pointed  knife  is 
run  along  the  probe,  as  far  as  the  caruncle,  so  as  completely  to  lay 
open  tlie  canal,  and  thus  extend  its  orifice  backwards  to  the  jx)int 
where  the  tears  accumulate. 

An  ordinary  extraction-knife  may  be  employed  for  making  this 
incision ;  but  I  prefer  to  use  one  of  the  small  narrow-bladed  knives 


*  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions  for  1851,  p.  938. 


originally  invented  by  Sir  William  Adams  for  liis  oporftti4M 
ficial  pupil ;  or  the  "  knifo-neodle"  devised  Ly  Dr.   Hays  fi>r  a 
up  the  Ipns. 

For  Bovoral  days  after  tlie  incision  has  boeo  made  Uinnt^  I 
upper  wall  of  the  canalicitlaa  a  probe  must  be  passed  along  its  tn 
to  prevent  the  Hpa  of  the  womid  growing  together.  In  some  p 
Bons  it  may  be  necessary  to  use  the  probe  for  ten  days  or  nionj 
other  caaea  there  is  hardly  any  disposition  in  the  edges  of  tfae  «M 
to  unite. 

When  tlie  overflow  of  tears  depends  simply  on  faul^-  porilidB 
tlie  punctmn,  this  laying  open  of  tlio  canalicultLs  may  of  itadfci 
a  cure.  In  cases  of  obstruction  in  the  lacrymal  sac  or  its  in 
duct,  the  incision  affords  an  easy  actress  to  the  seat  of  Btricliu& 

Occasionally,  however,  another  complication  exists  in  ft  nam 
ing  of  the  canaliculus  just  at  its  point  of  communication  witk 
sac,  which  may  prevent  the  passage  of  a  probe  sufficionUy  htgi 
act  upon  tho  stricture.  In  such  a  case  a  small  Btraiglit  camB 
contMning  a  lancet-shaped  point,  which  may  be  protmded  or  *i 
drawn  by  means  of  a  spring, — in  fact,  Stafford's  instmnnat 
dividing  urethral  stricturo,  made  on  a  miniature  scale, — mtat 
carried  along  the  canaliculus,  and  employed  upon  the  ootutriC 
spot. 

Ths  probes  for  dilating  strictures  in  tlio  sac  or  its  canal  nMt 
of  various  degrees  of  thickness,  but  all  sutficiently  strong  to  sari 
tlio  requisite  amount  of  pressure  without  bending.  They  an  I 
introduced  by  the  Surgeon  standing  behind  the  pretient;  and  it  < 
be  found  advisable  to  avoid  using  those  of  too  small  a  size,  old 
are  of  course  more  likely  than  tJiose  of  a  larger  sjzc  to  cattji  i 
fold  of  membrane,  or  even  to  pierco  tho  membrane  ooverii^ 
bony  walls  of  tlie  canaL 

The  tarsus  being  put  on  the  stroteh,  the  probe  is  paaaed  d 
tho  newly-opened  canahculns  until  it«  extremity  strikes  MP 
the  inner  wall  of  the  sac.  Still  keeping  its  extremity  Ml  OOB 
witli  tltis  part,  the  prube  is  raised  to  a  vertical  position,  and  I 
caretiiUy  carried  downwards  to  the  seat  of  stricture  Tlie  e 
inclines  somewhat  backwards,  and  this  inclination  is  to  bo  cani 
borne  in  mind.  The  Surgeon  must  feel  his  way  \vith  the  poo 
tho  instrument,  and  ba  on  his  guard  against  using  unneew 
force.  In  cases  of  old  dilatatiou  of  the  sac,  its  rclax(>d  lintns  n 
brano  readily  catches  in  a  fold  against  tlie  point  of  the  pmb^  ■ 
tlio  Surgeon  must  learn  to  discriminate  between  a  che^  tfii 
from  this  cause,  and  tlie  obstacle  encountered  by  tbo  i 
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I>ecoming  impacted  in  the  constricted  laciymo-nasal  canaL  The 
length  of  the  instmment  which  has  been  passed  in,  and  the  patient's 
own  feelings,  will  prove  whether  the  point  of  the  probe  has  entered 
the  nasal  cavity. 

It  sometimes  happens  that,  immediately  after  the  first  passage 
of  the  probe,  the  Surgeon  is  able,  by  pressure  over  the  sac,  to  force 
all  its  contents  down  into  the  nose;  but  if  there  has  been  much 
difficulty  in  passing  the  instiniment,  tlie  membrane  becomes  swollen, 
and  will  allow  tlie  contents  of  the  sac  to  pass  only  aftier  the  swell- 
ing has  been  relieved  by  fomentation. 

No  fixed  rules  can  be  laid  down  as  to  the  firequency  with  which 
the  probe  is  to  be  used,  nor  as  to  the  length  of  time  required  for  a 
cure.  This  will  vary  firom  a  few  weeks  to  several  months,  and 
relapses  fi'cquently  occur  long  after  the  stricture  appears,  to  have 
been  completely  overcome.  Too  firequent  use  of  the  probe  will  set 
up  irritation,  and  induce  a  more  abundant  muco-purulent  secre- 
tion. When  this  takes  place,  the  probe  must  be  laid  aside  for  a 
week  or  two,  and  fomentation,  with  water-dressing  at  night,  be 
substituted. 

During  the  whole  course  of  treatment  by  means  of  the  probes, 
the  patient  must  never  neglect  several  times  a  day  to  press  out 
the  contents  of  the  sac,  endeavouring  to  do  this  in  a  downward 
direction ;  or,  if  this  cannot  be  effected,  by  pressure  through  the 
puncta* 

Those  who  are  about  to  treat  a  case  of  long-standing  lacrymal 
obstruction  by  the  passage  of  probes,  should  clearly  imderstand 
how  much  care,  tact,  and  patience  such  an  undertaking  requires. 
In  consequence  of  the  minuteness  and  delicacy  of  the  parts  con- 
cerned, the  treatment  of  a  stricture  in  the  lacrymo-nasal  duct  de- 
mands even  greater  care  and  skill  than  that  of  a  stricture  in  the 
urctlura ;  and  I  am  sure  that  those  who  have  seen  much  practice 
will  bear  me  out  in  asserting,  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  ob- 
stinate and  dangerous  cases  of  the  latter  kind  are  due  to  meddle- 
some surgery  rather  tlian  to  any  original  disease. 

The  Surgeon  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  walls  of  the  lacrj^nal 
sac  and  duct  are  composed  of  extremely  brittle  and  fi'agile  bones, 
and  the  rough  introduction  of  a  probe  may  cither  break  some  of 
those,  or  tear  away  the  delicate  and  vascular  membrane  which 
covers  them.  Besides,  as  the  lacrymo-nasal  canal  is  a  bony  tube, 
all  thickening  of  its  lining  membrane  must  take  place  concen- 
trically ;  and  therefore  any  imdue  violence,  by  setting  up  inflamma- 
tion, is  sure  to  increase  instead  of  lessening  the  cause  of  stricture. 
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EvDU  wlien  all  possible  care  and  ^ill  have  been  employed,  tii 
troatmeiit  of  stricture  In  the  laerjinol  passages,  hy  tlie  means  jn 
described,  is  often  extremely  tedious;  for  the  alToctinD  may  \ 
complicated  witii  groat  clilatiition  of  the  sac,  caries  of  tJio  adJMa 
bones,  or  falso  passages  of  various  kiiide,  resulting  from  prerin 
raismanagcment. 


Dacryolithes,  This  term  has  been  applied  to  certntn  c 
which  arc  sometimes  met  wiUi  in  the  tocryinal  passages,  in  ll 
canaliculi,  or  in  the  sac,  caused  by  the  earthy  salts  contained  i 
the  tears  becoming  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  colcalus.  Watoi^ 
of  the  eye,  repeated  attacks  of  inflammation  in  the  sac,  or  aw^ia 
and  suppm'ation  about  the  caualtculus,  and  pain  when  tlio  put  i 
pressed  upon,  are  the  more  obvious  sjTnpteras.  A  probe  caK&B 
'  passed  into  tlie  canaliculus,  or  tluMugh  it  into  the  sac,  mxd 
detect  the  presence  of  tlio  concretion,  which  must  bo  cut  ttpoa,  an 
extracted  witli  a  scoop  or  other  instroraont. 

Irritation  of  the  laciynial  passages  is  sometimes  caused  bf  A 
intrusion  of  a  detached  cyelasli  into  one  of  the  canaliculL  In  tU 
curious  accident  the  hair  enters  at  the  punctum,  and  pnssca  oni 
far  H3  the  abrupt  bend  which  tlie  canal  makes  at  abont  a  be' 
distance  from  the  orifice.  Here  it  is  arrested ;  its  point  protndiij 
to  a  greater  or  less  eittent,  and  irritating  the  coruncte  and  M<a 
lunar  fold.  The  symptoms  iiiduced  arc  a  pricking  and  itdni 
about  the  inner  canthus,  with  reddening  of  tlie  neighbouring  on 
junetiva.  If  the  hair  be  short,  its  point  will  protrude  so  little  m  1 
make  it  very  difficult  of  detection ;  on  its  withdrawal,  all  jrriti^ 


ate 
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The  works  of  foreign  wTiters  present  a  formidable  i 
diseases  affecting  tliis  gland,  almost  every  form  of  i 
chronic  inflammatioii,  and  enlargements,  both  simple  and  mfil 
nant,  being  recorded ;  while  our  own  countrj'men  appear  to  bi 
met  wHth  but  few  cases  of  the  kind.  My  own  experience  would  la 
me  to  bchevo  that,  compared  with  the  other  glandular  BtmoUif 
of  the  body,  the  lacrynial  gland  is  very  rarely  tlie  seat  of  diMM 
Its  sheltered  position  beneath  the  projection  of  the  finnlal  ki 
guards  it,  to  a  great  extent,  from  external  ^^ok■nee,  and  it  aflM 
but  seldom  to  participate  in  the  inflammation  of  neigiiboBn 
tif^siiea. 

One  rare  affection  consists  in  an  accumulation  of  t 
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or  more  of  tho  obstructed  excretory  ducts,  whereby  a  cyst-like 
timiour  is  formed  in  the  upper  lid  (dacryops)^  becoming  very  ^visible 
when  tho  lid  is  everted.  If  one  of  these  enlargements  is  punctured, 
without  attention  being  paid  to  the  after-treatment  of  the  case,  the 
opening  is  apt  to  become  fistulous  {dacryops  Jistulosus)^  the  lacrymal 
secretion  continuing  to  distil  thi'ough  a  minute  aperture  in  tho  skin. 
Such  a  case  may  be  treated  on  tho  same  principle  as  a  fistula  of  the 
parotid  gland,  namely,  by  passing  in  at  the  opening  a  thread,  which, 
having  been  carried  tlirough  the  tliickness  of  the  lid,  and  brought 
out  at  its  conjunctival  siu'face,  has  a  small  knot  made  at  one  end. 
Tliis  knot  is  then  drawn  into  the  fistula,  and,  by  continued  traction 
of  the  other  end,  is  made  to  ulcerate  its  way  through  the  conjunc- 
tival surface.  The  tears  being  thus  diverted,  the  fistulous  orifico 
in  tlie  skin  may  be  closed  by  paring  and  uniting  its  edges.* 

Should  the  lacrymal  gland  really  become  tlie  seat  of  malignant 
deposit,  or  should  it  be  deemed  advisable  to  extirpate  it  on  account 
of  chronic  enlargement,  or  for  any  other  cause,  the  operation  would 
be  a  simple  6ne,  and  would  offer  nothing  worthy  of  remarL 

In  the  only  instances,  three  in  number,  where  I  have  myself 
extirpated  the  gland,  it  was  not  the  seat  of  disease,  but  was  re- 
moved to  do  away  with  the  inconvenience  of  the  overflow  of  tears, 
the  pimcta  and  canaliculi  having  been  wholly  destroyed  by  exten- 
sive bums.  I 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  EYELIDS. 

So  many  various  tissues  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  eyelids 
that  they  must  necessarily  be  liable  to  a  great  variety  of  diseases ; 
but  it  woidd  be  absurd  to  attempt  a  description  of  all  the  morbid 
conditions  which  they  share  with  tho  other  portions  of  the  common 
integument  of  the  body. 

The  orbicularis  palpebrarum  is  subject  to  a  spasmodic  twitching 
of  some  of  its  fibres,  usuaUy  those  of  the  lower  lid,  producing  a 


*  See  a  well-reported  case  of  dacryops,  by  Mr.  Hulke,  Ophthalmic  Hot- 
pital  ReporUt  vol.  i.  p.  287,  1859.  In  this  instance  a  loop  of  thread  was 
made  to  include  a  certain  portion  of  the  conjunctiva. 

f  In  one  of  these  cases  an  artificial  pupil  I  had  made  would  have  been 
rendered  almost  useless,  in  consequence  of  the  flooding  of  the  eye  with 
tears,  had  their  secretion  been  allowed  to  continue.  See  Ouide  to  the 
Practical  Study  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  2d  edition,  1859,  p.  417. 
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visotle  <jai\-ering  of  the  skin,  popalarlv  termed  tho  "  livo-U 
To  persons  of  iin  irritablo  nervous  systmn  tliis  becomes  t 
from  its  freqaent  recnrrpnce.  It  is  commonly  tho  result  < 
testinal  irritation,  especially  tliat  produced  by  ascarides; 
few  dowe  of  porgatiTc  medicine,  followed  up  by  tonics,  1 
euffioe  to  pat  an  end  to  tlie  annoyanee. 

Efiamtfiui  is  a  term  applied  to  a  slight  deformitT, 
oheerrcd  in  children,  consisting  in  a  crescentic  fold  of  rednni 
sldn  at  the  inner  comer  of  each  eye,  partly  or  wholly  concealiog 
the  eanmcle.  It  is  associated  ^tb  a  depressed  form  of  tho  nasi 
bones,  and  if,  in  after  life,  the  bridge  of  the  nose  becomes  note 
prominent,  the  fold  of  skin,  to  a  certoin  extent,  diminisheB,  nlth^^igfc 
it  never  wholly  disappears.  Epiaanthus  imparts  to  the  face  aa  wh 
pleasant,  Chinese  expression ;  and  the  only  enrc  is  by  pinching  tf 
and  remo^'ing  a  vertical  fold  of  skin  on  the  median  plaoo,  jot 
between  tho  eyebrows,  and  then  bringing  the  n-ound  aooonttJf 
together. 

Ptosis,  or  drocping  of  tho  upper  lid,  may  exist  in  ranaai 
degrees,  producijig  merely  a  slight  deformity,  or  beoovning  «■■ 
plete,  so  as  wholly  to  obstruct  vision.  It  will  be  spoken  of  imds 
*'  paralysis  of  the  third  ncr\'e,"  In  some  cases  of  oaagaxi^ 
drooping  of  tlic  Uds  it  is  possible  that  the  levator  paljicbne  mnad* 
may  be  altogether  wanting.  Patients  with  this  defect  have  » 
power  of  moving  the  lids  except  by  calling  into  action  t]»e  occipSp- 
frontalis  muscle.  Tlio  lids  do  not  present  that  tnuisverso  fbU  ■ 
the  skin,  which,  in  the  normal  state,  corresponds  to  tho  uppts*  [Mit 
of  the  ej'eball,  but  are  smuotli  and  nnwrinklcd  from  tho  crtdxiiv 
to  the  tarsus,  while  tho  forehead  is  furrowed  by  tlie  &cqneDt  a 
of  the  occipilo-frontalis. 

The  terms  entropion  and  ectropioii  are  respectively  applied  4 
inversion  and  eversion  of  the  margins  of  the  lids. 

The  simplest  form  o£  entropion  is  that  which  is  oocnstoni 
with  in  children,  the  subjects  of  irritable  ophthalmia,  as  i 
spasm  of  tho  orbicularis  patpebramm.  Extreme  intoluranoi  fi 
light  induces  this  muscle  to  contract  so  often  and  so  forcibly  ikit 
at  last  the  lower  tarsus  rolls  over  against  the  globe,  calming  ■■  ii^ 
version  of  the  eyelashes,  which  greatly  adds  to  tho  pataeoi^s  fr 
tress.  Contractile  collodion,  painted  on  the  skin  of  the  lowwfii 
draws  the  part  info  a  proper  position,  and  keeps  it  so  while  tiA- 
able  remedies  are  being  employed  to  subdue  the  original  iliMf— 

A  similar  spasmodic  iu^'ersion  of  the  lower  lid  happois  ^ 


aoDtaaM 
>UedM 
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persons^  in  whom  the  skin  is  relaxed  and  the  tarsus  flaccid.  The 
muscular  contraction  is  repeated  imtil  at  last  the  lid  becomes  so 
rolled  upon  itself,  that  both  the  cilia  and  the  tarsus  are  completely 
hidden,  and  the  border  of  the  lid  appears  to  be  formed  of  common 
integument.  Li  these  cases  of  extreme  inversion  the  irritation  is 
really  much  less  tlian  when  the  invcrsic^  exists  to  a  slight  degree. 
For  in  the  latter  case  the  points  of  the  cilia  are  brought  into  direct 
contact  witli  the  ocular  conjunctiva,  while  in  the  former  case  the 
tarsus  rolls  over  so  completely,  that  the  points  of  the  cilia  become 
buried  in  the  fold  of  palpebral  conjunctiva,  and  consequently  do  not 
come  into  contact  with  the  globe  at  all. 

A  far  more  severe  and  obstinate  kind  of  entropion  is  that  which 
follows  chronic  inflammation  of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva,  especially 
neglected  or  maltreated  purulent  ophthalmia.  The  upper  tarsal 
cartilage  becomes  so  much  curved  upon  itself,  that  the  whole  range 
of  eyelashes  turns  backwards  against  tlie  globe.  This  curving  of 
the  tarsus  is  often  aggravated  by  the  long-continued  application  of 
solid  nitrate  of  silver  and  sulphate  of  copper  to  a  granular  conjimc- 
tiva.  If  in  such  cases  we  evert  the  lid,  we  find  a  pale  smooth 
cicatrix  occupying  its  deep  concavity.  Partial  or  complete  inver- 
sion of  the  margin  of  the  lids  may  also  result  from  contraction  of 
the  conjunctiva,  following  injury  from  acids,  or  caustic  alkalies,  or 
bums. 

A  great  variety  of  operations  has  been  devised  for  the  cure  of  en- 
tropion. In  that  form,  so  common  in  old  persons,  where  the  inver- 
sion is  owing  to  contraction  of  the  orbicularis  muscle  acting  upon  a 
flaccid  lid,  a  cure  can  usually  be  efiected  by  removing  an  elliptical 
portion  of  the  skin  of  the  lid,  together  with  the  subjacent  fiuciculus 
of  muscle,  and  then  accurately  uniting  the  wound  with  fine  sutures. 
It  requires  care  exactly  to  calculate  what  quantity  of  skin  should  be 
taken  away ;  and  of  course  the  removal  of  too  large  a  portion  would 
cause  eversion  of  the  lid,  and  so  produce  a  deformity  of  the  opposite 
kind. 

K  the  tarsal  cartilage  be  so  much  curved  that  removal  of  skin  is 
insufiicicnt  to  draw  the  eyelashes  away  from  the  globe,  recourse 
may  be  had  to  an  expedient  suggested  by  Mr.  Streatfeild.  The  skin 
of  the  lid  being  carefully  dissected  up,  sufficiently  to  expose  the 
convex  surface  of  the  tarsal  cartilage,  a  long  narrow  wedge-shaped 
slice  is  cut  out  from  this,  so  as  to  form  a  groove  extending  the 
whole  length  of  the  tarsus.  The  cunxd  cartilage  thus  becomes  bent 
backwards,  as  it  were,  and  the  skin  being  restored  to  its  position,  is 
united  along  the  cut  edges  with  a  few  fine  sutures. 
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Should  all  tlicso  jilajis  fall,  and  the  eyelashes  still  irrilMle  tl» 
globe,  the  whole  row  must  bo  dissected  off,  together  with  thst  pa- 
tion  of  tlie  tarsal  margin  in  which  their  roots  are  imbedded. 

Ectropion,  or  cversmn  of  the  lids,  may  exist  in  tlic  most  vanoo 
degrees.  Its  worst  form  is  seen  as  a  result  of  biu-iis  of  the  ha. 
followed  by  extensive  contraction  of  the  cicatrices. 

A  spasmodic  form  of  octropian  is  often  seen  in  purulent  n|ibdial- 
mia  of  infants,  and  in  scrofulous  and  irritable  ophthalmia  of  oldff 
children.  In  infants  the  unsightly  appearance  of  the  bright  i«4 
and  swollen  conjunctiva  gives  rise  to  gi-eat  alarm  in  tliose  who  h»n 
the  care  of  the  child ;  but  tiiey  may  be  asstu:^  that  us  tlio  inflao* 
mation  subsides,  the  deformity  will  gradually  cease, 

Tlie  chronic  forms  of  ectropion  in  adults,  which  are  pnxlaeed  In 
granular  thickening  of  the  conjunctiva  after  purulent  oplithalmli, 
or  by  the  contraction  of  cicatrices  in  the  skin  surrounding  the  jmI- 
pebral  aperture,  the  result  of  ulcers,  bums,  exfohation  of  bonv,  Ar~ 
require  a  variety  of  operations,  according  to  the  special  nattm  i 
the  case. 

When,  after  chronic  ophthalmia,  the  everted  conjunctiva 
lower  lid  presents  a  thick  mass  of  granular  exeresoenccB, 
any  material  elongation  of  the  tarsus,  or  disease  of  the  neij 
ing  skin,  a  cure  may  sometimes  be  effected  by  removiug  with 
the  greater  portion  of  tlie  palpebral  conjunctiva,  and  then 
the  edges  of  the  wound  with  very  fine  sutures.  Theso  may  bo 
to  ulcerate  out  of  themselves,  the  lid  being  kept  in  proper  ptMrtloa 
by  the  aid  of  a  pud  of  lint  l^d  along  the  margin  of  the  taraoit,  ud 
fixed  by  means  of  suveral  layers  of  lint  saturateil  with  coOodHO. 
In  this  way  the  lids  arc  kept  in  contact  with  each  other,  t«nd  tb 
apparatus  need  not  bo  disturbed  for  several  days.  "When  the  woniri 
in  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  is  closed,  the  loose  stitches 
removed,  and  the  pad  of  lint  replaced  until  the  cure  is  coiapl 

In  very  old  and  severe  cases  of  ectropion,  the  tarsus  beci 
much  stretched,  that,  in  addition  to  the  removal  of  oonJoiK 
is  uecessarj"  to  take  away  a  wedge-Bha]K>d  iwrtion  of  iho  eloi 
lid  itself.  Still  worse  cases,  such  as  those  resulting  from  bume 
disease  of  bone,  may  require  tlio  formation  of  a  new  eyelid 
transplantation  of  a  portion  of  adjacent  healthy  skiiL 


i-elid^l 
'elaaMPP 


Trichiasis  consists  in  an  irregular  growth  of  the  eyela  _  _ 
general  form  of  tlio  tarsus  itself  not  being  changed.  'ITnejj  ciliai* 
very  commonly  causes  trichiasis,  by  inducing  cicatrisation  j 
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the  roots  of  the  cilia.  Sometimes  three  or  fom*  fine  eyelashes 
present-  their  points  towards  the  globe,  or  even  a  single  hair  will 
grow  in  this  direction,  all  tlie  other  hairs  maintaining  their  natural 
position. 

Trichiasis,  when  existing  only  to  a  sUght  extent,  causes  constant 
annoyance  to  the  patient,  by  a  sense  of  pricking,  and  by  the  con- 
stantly irritable  and  watery  state  of  the  eye  which  it  induces.  If 
only  a  few  hairs  grow  irregularly,  the  removal  of  the  entire  tarsal 
margin  need  not  be  resorted  to.  TIio  offending  hairs  must  be  care- 
fully plucked  out  from  time  to  time ;  or,  if  they  form  a  little  group, 
they  may  be  removed  by  dissecting  out  the  small  portion  of  lid 
external  to  the  tarsus  itself,  in  wliich  their  roots  are  implanted,  and 
then  imiting  the  wound  with  a  suture. 

To  draw  out  an  eyelash  by  the  root  seems  a  very  simple  and 
trifling  matter;  and  yet  tliero  are  few  surgical  manipulations  in 
which  care  and  tlie  skilful  use  of  a  well-made  instrument  are  so 
necessary.  Tlie  cilia  forceps  one  commonly  meets  with  are  liable 
to  cut  the  hair  instead  of  merely  grasping  it  firmly ;  and  the  stiff 
broken  stump  of  a  hair  causes  far  more  distress  to  the  patient 
than  its  natural  fine  point  The  hair  should  never  be  sharply  jerked 
out,  but  removed  with  a  slow  steady  pulL 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  LIDS. 

The  eyelids  are  of  course  liable  to  the  various  forms  of  inflam- 
mation which  attack  similar  tissues  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  A 
few  inflammatory  affections  of  the  lids  seem  to  demand  notice  on 
account  of  their  presenting  peculiarities  of  appearance,  or  being  dis- 
tinguished by  special  names. 

A  stye  (Jwrdeolum)  is  in  fact  a  minute  boil.  It  begins  at  the 
very  edge  of  the  lid,  as  a  small,  red,  tense  swelling,  and  at  first  is 
merely  ^oublesome  by  the  itching  and  sense  of  stiflhess  it  occasions* 
As  the  inflammation  goes  on,  the  redness  and  swelling  may  more  or 
less  involve  the  whole  Hd,  so  that  the  eye  becomes  completely  dosed. 
In  a  few  days  matter  forma^  and  shows  itself  at  the  summit  of  the 
stye ;  the  cuticle  gives  way,  pus  and  a  small  slough  of  areolar  tissue 
escape ;  and  then  the  redness  and  swelling  subside,  and  the  lid  soon 
assumes  its  former  appearance. 

Scrofulous  and  delicate  children  are  the  usual  subjects  of  styes, 
and  they  are  comparatively  rare  in  adults.  Attention  to  the  state 
of  the  bowels,  carefiilly  regulated  diet,  and  the  use  of  tonics,  com- 
prise the  general  treatment  Locally,  warm  water-dressings  with 
lint  and  oiled-silk  are  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  poultices,  which 


sufficiently  to  touch  the  glohe,  a.  slight  imtati^^^l 
the  granule  ia  removed.  ^^^ 

If,  however,  the  solidified  secrotiou  caimot  in  ^ 
through  the  orifice  of  the  follicle,  it  causes  irritation 
small  abscess  in  the  follicle  itself.  The  lower  lid  ia 
seat  of  these  abscesses.  They  commence  with  a 
vascularity  in  the  palpebral  conjunctiva,  a  short  dii 
free  border  of  the  tarsus,  and  gradually  a  yellow  d< 
in  the  centre  of  the  vascular  patch.  If  the  conjnneta' 
be  punctured  with  a  lancot,  and  a  small  scoop  be 
cause  of  the  suppuration,  a  little  nodule  of  stearine, 
of  a  poppy-seed,  may  usually  be  turned  out,  and  the 
Bubsides. 

Tinea  ciliarU, — termed  also  opht/ialmia  tarsi,  pwroj 
palpdirarum,  &c, — b  one  of  the  most  common  and  to 
eases  of  tlie  lids.  It  is  too  often  neglected  during  ( 
when  alone  it  is  really  curable,  and  the  Surgeon  ia 
suited  for  the  first  dnie  when  many  of  the  hair-bulbs 
been  irreparably  destroyed,  and  the  remaining  hain 
and  inverted,  constituting  the  state  called  trichiasin. 
frequently  employed  as  if  synonj-mous  with  entropioi 
properly  fo  bo  restricted  to  mean  displacement  of  t 
solves,  while  entropion  signifies  a  tuming-in  of  Uio  lit 

Tinea  ciVuiris  is  seldom  seen  in  Its  «arly  pustulai 
littlo  pustules  at  the  roots  of  tlie  eyelashes  soon  I 
discharge  exuded  from  them  dries  into  crusts,  which  i 
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into  ono  smooth,  red,  shining  cicatrix,  in  which  neither  cilia  nor 
Meibomian  orifices  can  be  traced.  Very  often  the  puncta  also 
become  obliterated,  and  the  tears  consequently  run  over  the  cheeks, 
causing  irritability  and  blinking  of  the  lids.  This  is  the  condition 
to  which  the  term  lippitudo  should  be  restricted ;  tinea  ciliaris  being 
understood  to  mean  that  state  in  which  active  disease  at  the  roots  of 
the  eyelashes  is  still  going  on. 

In  tiie  treatment  of  tinea  ciliaris,  the  chief  difficulty  arises  from 
the  ago  of  the  patients.  Daily  attention  is  required,  to  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  crusts,  which  should  be  carefully  washed  off  night 
and  morning.  Patients  often  derive  but  little  benefit  from  the 
remedies  prescribed,  in  consequence  of  this  regular  cleansing  being 
neglected.  It  is  useless  to  apply  ointments  any  where  except  upon 
the  very  surface  of  the  minute  sores  at  the  roots  of  the  hairs;  and  if 
the  latter  are  kept  closely  cut  with  scissors,  the  application  of  oint- 
ments, and  the  prevention  of  crusts,  are  greatly  facilitated.  Of 
course,  this  cutting  of  the  eyelashes  requires  to  be  done  by  the 
Surgeon  himself,  and  the  ointment  should  be  neatly  applied  with  a 
pencil.  When  cases  cannot  be  thorouglily  looked  after,  it  is  perhaps 
better  to  prescribe  lotions,  as  they  can  hardly  fail  to  reach  tiie  seat 
of  disease.  Ung.  hydr.  nitratis,  ung.  hydr.  nitrico-oxydi,  and 
ung.  zinci  oxydi,  sufficiently  diluted  with  img.  cetacei,  or  fresh  lard, 
are  the  best  ointments.  The  acetate  of  lead  may  be  used  as  a  lotion, 
in  the  proportion  of  from  two  to  four  grains  in  the  ounce  of  distilled 
water. 

The  worst  forms  of  lippitudo  may  often  bo  greatly  relieved  by 
slitting  up  the  canaliculi  in  the  manner  described  at  page  869. 
By  this  means  the  overflow  of  tears  is  checked,  and  tliis  of  itself  is 
an  immense  comfort  to  the  patient ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  tlio 
tendency  to  ectropion,  which  long-continued  lippitudo  often  induces, 
is  considerably  diminished. 

PhtJieiriasts.  Among  the  irritable  conditions  of  the  eyelids,  I 
may  here  notice  that  arising  from  the  presence  of  lice.  These  crea- 
tures are  "  crab-lice"  (phthirius)^  a  species  quite  distinct  fix)m  that 
which  infests  the  scalp  (jrediculus).  They  thrust  their  heads  into 
the  skin  at  the  roots  of  the  cilia,  and  by  moans  of  the  sharp  claws 
with  wliich  all  their  legs,  except  tlie  first  pair,  are  provided,  hold  on 
so  firmly,  that  they  cannot  be  dislodged  without  great  difficulty. 

Phtheiriasis  of  the  eyelids  is  an  extremely  rare  affection,  at  least 
in  diis  eoimtry,  and  I  have  met  with  only  three  or  four  instances, 
all  of  which  occurred  in  cliildren.     On  superficial  examination,  tho 


casos  aro  very  similar  to  tlioao  of  tinea  ciliaris.  The  eyelashes  f 
sent  a  powdery  appearance,  and  tlieir  roots  (teem  to  be  clog^d  * 
yellowish-gray  and  brown  cnist*;  but  by  con'fiil  scratiny  of  tfc 
supposed  crusts,  tlio  movements  of  thu  iasoets  may  be  doteA 
and  the  powdery  appeariuice  of  the  cilia  will  bo  fountl  owing 
their  being  clogged  with  the  cxuviai  of  the  creatores,  and  di 
sanies  from  the  wounds  they  have  inflicted.  They  may  BpwxUIj 
destroyed  by  thoroughly  smeai-ing  into  tlio  roots  of  the  eytdH 
the  white  precipitate  ointment  (ung.  liydrarg.  anunonio-cUoridi 

HORDID  GROWTHS  OF  THE  LIDS, 
The  followbig  aro  tlio  more  common  swellings  which  ^ipc* 
or  upon  the  Uds. 

Ci/sts,  of  two  distinct  kinds.  Those  of  the  first  kind,  extm 
common,  are  met  with  both  in  the  upper  and  tlie  lower  lid  ( 
ei/sted  tarsal  tumour,  Tyrrell;  Clialazvm,  Mackenzie);  the  v6 
are  found  ahnost  invariably  at  one  spot,  namely,  jtiat  orw 
external  angular  process  of  tlie  &ontal  bono,  to  the  periosteal 
which  they  are  attached. 

Mollimcum  is  met  with  on  the  lids  of  children,  and  ■ 
identical  with  the  littlo  masses  termed  by  TjTrell  "  glandifbl 
and  by  Mackenzie  "  albuminous"  tumours. 

Warts  ore  sometimes  found  on  the  lids,  differing  in  no  m 
&om  those  on  other  parts  of  the  body. 

iVofut  niofcrm',  resembling  those  of  other  parts. 
1.  CyjrfB  of  the  lids  are  met  with  at  aU  ages.  TUcy  may  < 
singly,  or  sovcral  may  appear  together,  coming  sucetsaivoly  to  ■ 
full  growth.  The  skm  ovoi-  them  is  quite  uncluuiged,  so  that,  i 
small,  they  arc  hardly  recognisable  except  by  the  touch.  Tbej 
like  half  a  hemp-soed  or  half  a  pea  fixed  by  the  flat  side  Ui 
tarsal  cartilage,  and  presenting  a  convexity  towards  tlio  kIuq,  « 
may  bo  freely  moved  over  them.  Tlioy  rarely  oxcood  the  sin 
pea,  except  when  suppuration  lias  taken  place  within  tbem. 

If  the  lid  be  everted,  tlie  position  of  the  cyst  is  recognined 
thinning  of  the  tarsal  cartilage,  forming  a  dusky  spot^  around  « 
the  conjunctiva  is  reddened.  Tlieae  cj'sts  may  remain  of  a  n 
rate  sizeduroig  lift),  witliout  causing  any  inconveiiieuce  ;  but* 
times  they  suddenly  Inflame  and  become  enlarged^  tlie  akin 
them  reddens  and  at  last  gives  way,  a  small  quantity  ufpua  mo 
and  aftcrwanls  a  thin  sanies  continues  to  oozo  from  the  i^icr 
Bat  more  commonly  the  pus  makes  its  way  through  the  pa^ 
conjunctiva,  and  tlien  a  little  red  fungous  maas  gradually  p 
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wliicli,  by  tho  continual  pressure  of  the  eyeball,  becomes  flattened 
out  into  a  mushroom  shape. 

When  these  cysts  are  so  small  as  to  escape  ordinary  observation, 
they  require  no  treatment ;  but  if  they  become  so  large  as  to  be 
unsiglitly,  and,  still  more,  if  they  inflame  and  suppurate,  they  must 
be  treated  in  the  following  way.  Tho  lid  being  everted,  a  crucial 
wound  is  made  through  tho  conjunctiva  into  tlie  cavity  of  the  cyst. 
If  the  inflammation  has  been  acute,  pus  escapes,  otherwise  a  little 
scrum.  A  scooped  probe  passed  into  the  cavity,  and  twirled  about 
in  various  directions,  brings  out  the  accumulated  epithelium,  which 
has  a  jelly-like  appearance.  Blood  then  fills  the  cyst,  and  makes  it 
as  large  as  it  was  before  the  incision.  Tho  patient,  however,  may 
be  assured  that  this  swelling  will  gradually  subside.  To  prevent 
premature  closing  of  the  wound,  and  refilling  of  the  cyst,  the  probe 
should  be  used  in  the  way  just  described  every  third  day  for  about 
a  fortnight  Tho  walls  of  the  cyst  come  together,  and  ultimately 
form  a  slight  thickening  in  the  lid,  just  perceptible  by  tho  finger 
applied  to  tho  skin. 

Fibrous  ct/sfSy  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  largo  pea  to  that  of 
a  hazel-nut,  and  containing  sebaceous  matter  and  hairs,  are  almost 
invariably  confined  to  one  situation,  namely,  just  over  the  external 
angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone.  They  appear  to  be  congenital ; 
at  least,  I  have  seen  them  of  considerable  size  in  infants  four  or  five 
months  old.  The  skin  over  the  cyst  retains  its  natural  appearance, 
and  it  is  only  on  account  of  the  unsightliness  that  tho  Surgeon  is 
consulted. 

In  dissecting  out  tho  cyst,  which  is  the  only  mode  of  treatment, 
great  care  is  requisite  to  avoid  cutting  into  it ;  and  especially  while 
tho  cyst  is  being  sei>aratod  from  the  {>eriosteum,  to  which  it  always 
adheres  pretty  closely.  The  cavity  is  lined  by  a  smooth  membrane, 
and  is  filled  with  white  greasy  material  interspersed  with  loose 
hairs.  In  a  cyst  removed  by  one  of  my  colleagues  from  an  infant 
five  months  old,  those  haire  were  still  growing  from  tho  lining  mem- 
brane. It  seems  that,  in  the  course  of  years,  these  hairs  may  attain 
a  considerable  size,  while  the  fatty  material  degenerates  into  oil. 
Such  was  tho  case  in  a  very  large  cyst  which  I  removed  from  a 
woman  between  thirty  and  forty.  The  skin  had  become  so  much 
thinned  as  to  have  assumed  a  dasky  hue ;  and  in  endeavouring  to 
dissect  out  the  cyst  I  punctured  it,  and  there  escaped  a  quantity  of 
perfectly  clear  yellow  oil.  There  remained  within  tho  cavity  only 
some  detached  black  hairs,  loosely  curled  together,  and  as  strong  as 
those  of  the  head 
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2.  Tlie  little  masses  deseribwl  by  Tyrrell  as  "  glanJIform  li 
moTirs"  appear  to  1>e  idonticiil  with  moUwictim,  which  atlacks  cU 
dren  in  the  form  of  Hmall,  wliilc,  roimd«l  bodies,  scattered  over  ik 
lids,  tLe  alse  nasi,  and  about  the  comers  of  the  moatli.  Wben  m 
small,  tliese  bodies  are  slightly  reddish;  but  wben  as  Inrgo  aaapi 
tliey  are  white,  and  exhibit  at  tlie  ajjox  a  mintite  n|teniiig,  tfannp 
which  a  milky  fluid  exudes  on  pressure.  Tlie  readiest  way  to  f 
rid  of  these  unsightly  masses  ia  to  split  thum  all  ilirongh  niib 
lancet,  and  then  to  nip  out  with  the  r\a\h  the  cont^ ntfi  of  cafh,  Tt 
mass,  when  pressed  out,  looks  almost  like  a  &agiueiit  of  pant: 
gland. 


3.  WaTt»  may  bo  snipped  otf  with  scissors,  the  IiUIq 
being  touched  with  nitrate  of  silver ;  or  they  may  he  tied  st 
with  a  fine  silk,  and  allowed  to  alough. 


I 


4.  Kavi  of  tho  lids  differ  in  no  respect  from  those  met  wWil 
other  parts  of  tho  body  ;  but  they  require  more  oarcfid  and  l6iB 
minating  treatment,  on  account  of  tho  importaneo  of*  avotdinf^  i 
much  aa  possible,  any  consiilerablo  losft  of  skin  ;  a  large  dctfi 
being  not  only  in  itself  nn sightly,  but  likely,  by  its  contmctMt,! 
cause  distortion  of  the  Ud.  Subcutaneous  ligature,  liioreforc^  urA 
introdnction  of  probes  coated  witJi  fused  nitrate  of  ailvcr^  noM  ^ 
preferred  to  including  any  portions  of  skin  witiuti  a  Ugatnn^  ■ 
estonsiveiy  destroying  it  with  escliarotios. 

I  have  seen  injections  of  alum  cause  sloughing  of  the  lid»  tf 
great  subsequent  deformity ;  and  such  a  result  might  fbtkMT  A 
injection  of  any  similar  fluid  into  the  loose  areolar  tissne  nfifakiM 
unless  some  contrivance  can  be  tised  to  restrain  tli«  flnid  ailii 
proper  Urn  its. 

In  the  following  case  an  injection  of  tannin  proved  hiiihi  hB 
A  young  lady  was  brought  to  me  witJi  a  ua?vua  on  the  upper  U,fl 
size  of  a  small  hazel-nut.  I  was  informed  It  had  already  hem  t>> 
operated  on  by  tlie  introduction  of  Unpads  stoe[>od  in  nitric  ■ 
and  much  inflammation  and  sloughing  had  cnsncil,  as  was  pt^ 
by  a  considerable  cicatrix  of  the  skin  near  tho  otitcr  canthnft.  1 
apex  of  the  swelling  was  on  the  free  margin  nf  the  lid,  oa  evwti 
which,  a  small  bunch  of  veins,  about  the  eizo  of  a  barlcv-cora,  ■ 
seen  projecting  through  tlie  tarsal  cartilage,  only  ccivcred  brn 
junctiva.     TIio  niie%Tis  seemed  to  be  tiirmed  alnio»t  whi  "^ 

the  larger  tnuiks  of  which  could  he  folt  through   the  e 
emerged  below  the  supraciliary  ridge 


Uicakifl^H 
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Having  enclosed  tlie  whole  upper  Hd  in  a  "  ring  forceps,"  I 
could  completely  isolate  the  naBvus  from  its  parent  veins,  and  I  then 
punctured  it  with  a  very  small  narrow  knife  (Hays's  ueedle«kni£e), 
and  cut  up  its  tissue  subcutaneously.  Being  emptied  of  its  blood, 
the  na!\ais  collapsed ;  and  I  next,  with  a  fine  syringe,  throw  in  a 
saturated  solution  of  tannic  acid.  After  a  short  pause,  I  relaxed 
the  pressure  of  the  ring  forceps,  and  so  allowed  the  returning  blood 
to  mingle  witli  the  injected  fluid. 

The  subsequent  inflammation  produced  a  good  deal  of  swelling 
and  hardness  of  the  lid ;  but  the  only  slough  was  a  mass  about  the 
size  of  a  small  pea,  wliich  made  its  way  out  at  the  little  wound.  The 
final  result  was  complete  obUteration  of  the  naBvus. 

Carcinoma  rarely  commences  in  the  lids,  although  it  may  spread 
to  them  from  other  parts.  Should  it  bo  already  far  advanced  when 
first  brought  imder  the  Surgeon's  notice,  extirpation  would  hardly 
be  attemptecL  Small,  hard,  suspicious  growths  at  the  margin  of 
the  tarsus  may  be  removed  by  excising  a  wedge-shaped  portion  of 
the  lid  on  which  they  grow,  and  then  uniting  the  wound  with 
sutures. 

Epitlielval  carver  chiefly  attacks  the  skin  over  the  lacrymal  sac, 
and  fi'om  that  point  extends  over  the  nasal  and  superior  maxillary 
bones,  having  the  appearance  of  a  shallow  pale  ulcer,  with  an  irre- 
gular outline  and  uneven  borders,  and  with  a  scarcely  perceptible 
quantity  of  secretion.  Chloride  of  zinc,  made  into  a  paste,  and 
applied  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  sore,  so  as  to  include  its  edges, 
will  sometimes  very  effectually  destroy  the  morbid  growth,  and  it 
may  bo  reapplied  whenever  any  part  of  the  border  of  the  sore  begins 
to  exhibit  fresh  activity.  Of  course,  the  strictest  attention  to  general 
health  would  be  combined  with  tlie  local  treatment 

INJURIES  OF  THE  LIDS. 

Ecchymom.  An  effusion  of  blood  into  the  areolar  tissue  of  the 
lids,  popularly  termed  "  a  black  eye,"  is  commonly  the  result  of  a 
blow ;  but  it  may  arise  from  other  ciiuses,  as,  for  instance,  from 
the  unskilful  employment  of  leeches.  The  sufferer  is  always  most 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  ecchymosis  as  quickly  as  possible ;  and  I 
know  of  no  treatment  so  efficacious  as  that  handed  dow^  by  tho 
traditions  of  pugilism,  consisting  in  the  application  of  a  poultice 
formed  of  the  freshly-scraped  root  of  the  "black  bryony"  (tamus 
commums)y  mixed  with  a  due  proportion  of  linseed-meal  or  bread- 
crumbs.    Poultices  of  this  kind  produce  a  stinging  sensation  in  the 
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skin,  and,  if  regulitrly  applied  for  a  day  or  two,    seldoi 
eS&Aiag  a  complete  absorption  of  the  effused  blood. 

Empkyaema.  This,  like  ecchymosis,  is  tisnallj  the  re 
blow  with  the  fist,  which  fractures  aomo  of  the  thin  britt! 
such  as  the  lacrymal  or  ethmoid,  forming  the  inner  wa 
orbit  If,  shortly  after  such  an  injury,  the  patient  blows  1 
the  eyelids  suddenly  puflF  up,  so  that  he  is  unable  to  separi 
On  pressing  the  part  with  the  fingers,  we  at  once  pert 
peculiar  crackling  caused  by.  the  presence  of  air  in  areola 
If  the  patient  abstain  from  blowing  his  nose,  the  efiiised 
becomes  dispersed,  and  tlie  swelling  disappears. 

Woundi  of  the  lids  have  already  been  conaiderei* 
to  be  treated  on  the  common  principles  of  surgery  which 
other  regions.  The  carcfrd  Surgeon  would  naturally  be 
the  importance  of  obtaining  the  nicest  adaptation  of  cut  su 
parts  so  open  to  observation.  The  yielding  nature  of  tht 
the  lids,  and  its  plentiful  supply  of  blood,  offer  peculiar 
for  effecting  close  and  smooth  union  of  wounds  by  mean 
sutures,  in  applying  which  the  greatest  care  must  be  token 
any  irregolarity  and  puckering  of  the  cut  edges. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


DISEASES  OF  PARTS  WITHIN  THE  ORBIT. 

Parts  verj-  dissimilar,  as  regards  their  structure  and  f 
are  grouped  together  in  the  present  Chapter ;  but  tbcv  arc 
or  loss  concerned  in  supporting  or  imparting  motion  to  thi 
The  various  morbid  growths  witliiii  the  orbit,  which  cause 
ment  or  impair  the  mobihty  of  the  organ,  are  also  hei 
noticed. 

PBOTBCRION  OF  THE  EYERALL. 

{Proptani*  oculi ;  Ophlhalmo-plii»ii ;  £.inphthaimot.) 

Various  causes  may  induce  an  unnatural  proniincno 

eyeball ;  but  cases  are  sometimes  met  witli  in  which  this  pn 

seems  of  itself  to  form  the  whole  morbid  condition.      The  ( 

a  remarkably  staring  ox])ression,  and  look  as  if  they  were  i 
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large  for  their  sockcte.  The  tarsi  can  bo  brought  into  contact ;  tlie 
eyes  themselves  move  freoly  in  all  directions,  and  sight  is  un- 
affected. The  equal  amount  of  prominence  in  both  eyes,  and  their 
unimpaired  functions,  at  once  remove  any  suspicion  of  orbital 
tumour. 

Women  of  feeble  and  hysterical  constitution  are  the  usual  sub- 
jects of  this  deformity,  the  cause  of  which  is  very  obscure.  Atony 
of  the  recti  muscles  has  been  suggested;  and  no  doubt  a  weakened 
state  of  these  muscles  might  produce  a  certain  amount  of  promi- 
nence of  the  eye,  but  would  be  incompatible  with  its  free  motion. 
I  have  never  seen  any  cure  or  benefit  result  from  treatment  in 
these  cases. 

Dislocation  of  the  et/ehall  from  the  socket  is  an  accident  we  oflien 
hear  of,  but  I  need  hardly  say,  that  without  rupture  of  the  optic 
ner\'e  the  eye  caimot  be  thrust  upon  the  cheek,  where  it  so  often 
figures  in  the  exaggerated  accounts  of  patients.  Wliat  really  takes 
place  is,  probably,  the  lodgment  of  the  upi>er  lid  behind  the  greatest 
convexity  of  the  globe.  I  have  seen  this  accident  occur,  when  a 
Surgeon,  anxious  to  explore  the  upper  surface  of  the  sclerotic,  in 
search  of  a  foreign  body,  or  for  some  other  cause,  has  too  forcibly 
thrust  back  tlie  upper  lid.  Tlie  tarsus,  being  forced  beyond  the 
summit  of  the  eyeball,  has  suddenly  slipped  backwards,  and  become 
fast  locked  behind  it  A  wire  elevator  or  a  bent  probe  will  enable 
the  Surgeon  to  lift  up  the  tarsus  and  restore  it  to  its  place. 

Hydatids^  cancerous  groicthsj  and  exostoses^  by  encroaching  upon 
the  cavity  of  the  orbit,  all  give  rise  to  gradual  displacement  of  the 
eyeball.  As  this  displacement  increases,  the  movements  of  the  eye- 
ball become  more  and  more  limited,  until  at  last  it  remains  quite 
fixed. 

It  requires  much  careftd  investigation  into  the  history  of  the 
case  to  enable  the  Surgeon  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  morbid 
growth.  Exostoses  are  the  slowest,  and  encephaloid  tumours  the 
most  rapid  in  their  progress.  It  is  sometimes  possible  to  pass  in 
the  tip  of  the  little  finger  between  the  globe  and  tlie  anterior  por- 
tion of  the  orbit,  and  thus  partially  to  explore  the  surface  of  the 
tumour.  Hydatid  cysts  are  recognised  by  a  feeling  of  elasticity 
and  fluctuation;  and  in  doubtful  cases  a  puncture  with  a  fine 
trocar  will  sometimes  reveal  the  true  nature  of  the  mass. 

The  removal  of  morbid  gro^vths  from  the  orbit  requires  tlie 
utmost  care  to  avoid  inflicting  injury  upon  the  eye  itself  or  the 
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optic  nerve ;  and,  before  attempting  such  an  operation,  the  Si 
should  be  well  convinced  that  the  mass  is  limited  to  the  orbi 
has  not  extended  into  it  from  the  cavify  of  the  skull. 

Abscess  in  tlie  orbit  occurs  as  a  result  of  injury,  such  ; 
entrance  of  a  foreign  body ;  or  it  sometimes  seems  to  be  the 
of  a  chill.  Li  a  less  acute  form  we  meet  with  it  as  a  seq 
fever  and  erysipelas.  The  suppuration  is  ushered  in  with 
and  depression;  the  conjunctiva  and  areolar  tissue  of  the 
become  red  and  infiltrated ;  the  lids  are  swollen  and  livid ;  tl 
I J  ball  becomes  prominent  and  immovable ;  and  at  length  flue 

can  be  detected  by  the  finger  passed  in  between  the  lids  a 
I   ;  I  globe.     The  rapidity  with  which  these  symptoms  follow  ead 

would  serve  to  distinguish  suppuration  fi'om  the  gro^vth  of  a  t 
Until  fiuctuation  occurs,  the  existence  of  pus  in  the  areolar 
of  the  orbit  is  very  obscure ;  and  the  deep  exploratory  pui 
which  some  surgical  writers  advise  to  be  made  betiveen  the 
and  the  globe  must  be  very  unsafe,  considering  how  clos< 
eyeball  is  surrounded  with  muscles  and  nerves,  which  these  i 
incisions  would  endanger. 

Chronic  abscess  in  the  orbit  is  commonly  the  result  of  ca 
necrosis ;  and  the  denuded  bone  will  be  felt  by  introducing  \ 
through  the  opening  by  which  the  pus  has  been  evacuated. 

Orbital  abscess,  even  of  the  acute  and  so-called  phlegi 
kind,  so  commonly  occurs  in  depressed  and  feeble  subject 
hght  and  nutritious  diet,  with  a  due  proportion  of  stimulan 
be  indicated,  instead  of  abstinence  and  leeches.  The  bowels 
be  rapidly  unloaded,  and  then  narcotics  given  in  doses  jusi 
cient  to  soothe  pain  and  induce  sleep.  Bark  and  ammonis 
and  other  tonics,  will  oflen  be  needed  in  increased  quantities 
the  free  suppuration,  which  not  uncommonly  follows  the  o 
of  the  abscess.  Warm  water-dressing  will  be  throughout  tl 
local  application. 

AFFECTIONS  OF  ORBITAL  NERVES. 

The  eyeball  and  its   appendages  derive  their   sensibilit 
branches  of  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  fifth  nerve,  whi 
only  endows  these  parts  with  feeling,  but  also  so  far  influenei 
blood-supply  that  total  anaesthesia  of  the  nerve  is  followed, 
I j  or  later,  by  deranged  nutrition  of  the  cornea,  and  by  other 

mena  generally  described  as  ''  inflammatory." 

These  phenomena  have  been  already  noticed  in   the    C 
■ff 
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treating  of  Diseases  of  the  Cornea ;  and  at  present  we  may  confine 
our  attention  to  those  motory  nerves  which  supply  the  muscles  of 
the  lids  and  globe, — namely,  the  third,  fourth,  sixth,  and  "  portio 
dura"  of  the  seventh,  or  facial. 

The  orbicularis  palpebrarum  is  supplied  by  the  last-named  nerve, 
and  when  it  is  paralysed,  the  tarsi  can  no  longer  be  brought  into 
contact  If  the  patient  is  told  to  shut  the  eye,  the  lids  remain 
immovable ;  if  the  paralysis  is  complete,  or  if  it  be  only  partial, 
a  slight  attempt  at  closure  takes  place.  At  the  same  time  the  eye- 
ball is  rolled  upwards  by  the  action  of  the  superior  rectus,  as  if 
seeking  in  that  way  the  shelter  of  the  upper  lid.  Sometimes  the 
branch  supplying  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  is  alone  paralysed, 
but  more  frequently  this  is  affected  in  common  with  the  other  facial 
muscles. 

The  orbital  nerves,  it  will  be  remembered,  are  distributed  as 
follows  :  the  third  to  the  levator  palpebrse,  the  superior,  inferior, 
and  internal  recti,  and  inferior  oblique  muscles ;  and  also  to  the 
iris,  through  the  medium  of  the  ophthalmic  ganglion.  The  fourth 
nerve  supplies  the  superior  oblique,  and  the  sixth  the  external 
rectus. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  all  the  muscles  supplied  by  one  of  these 
nerves  should  be  affected  at  the  same  time,  or  to  the  same  extent ; 
but  for  the  sake  of  illustration  we  will  assume  cases  in  which  the 
various  nerves  have  wholly  lost  their  motory  function. 

The  following  are  the  symptoms  of  paralysis  of  the  third  nerve. 
The  upper  lid  hangs  motionless,  and  is  in  contact  with  the  lower 
one  (ptosis).  On  lifting  it  we  find  the  globe  abducted,  so  that  the 
cornea  faces  towards  the  temple.  Tlie  patient  can  direct  the  eye 
still  farther  outwards,  but  neither  inwards,  upwards,  jior  down- 
wards. The  pupil  is  dilated  and  fixed,  and  on  that  account  vision, 
especially  for  near  objects,  is  somewhat  impaired,  although  the 
optic  nerve  and  retina  may  be  wholly  unaffected.  By  looking 
through  a  small  aperture  vision  becomes  perfect.  I£  the  patient 
looks  with  both  eyes  at  objects  placed  on  that  side  of  him  towards 
which  the  affected  eye  is  abducted,  they  appear  single ;  while  ob- 
jects in  the  other  direction  appear  double.  If  all  the  branches  of 
the  third  ner\'e  are  paralysed,  the  inferior  oblique  muscle  of  course 
ceases  to  act,  and  the  superior  oblique  having  no  antagonist,  rotates 
the  globe  on  its  antero-posterior  axis,  and  hence  vertical  objects 
seen  with  the  affected  eye  appear  oblique. 

If  the  8ia;th  nerve  alone  be  paralysed,  the  eye  is  turned  inwards. 
This  inversion  can  be  increased  at  will,  and  the  eye  can  be  freely 
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moved  upwards  and  downwards ;  the  pupil  is  of  natural  size 
active,  and  the  upper  lid  retains  its  motions  uninipaired.      If 
patient  looks  at  objects  on  that  side  towards  which  the  eye  is 
verted,  they  appear  single ;  but  objects  in  the  other  direction 
double. 

Paralysis  of  the /oMT^A  nerve  is  much  less  common  than  ei 
of  the  two  forms  already  mentioned,  and,  on  account  of  the  ^ 
slight  change  it  causes  in  the  position  of  the  eye,  is  verj-  difli 
of  detection.  The  paralysis  is  chiefly  to  be  recognised  by  its  i 
jective  phenomena.  If,  for  instance,  the  patient  with  both  « 
open  fixes  his  attention  on  some  straight  line  on  the  ground,  as 
edge  of  a  gravel-walk,  or  the  ciu*b-stone  of  a  foot-pavement 
sees  two  lines,  one  in  its  real  position,  and  the  other  forming ' 
it  a  more  or  less  acute  angle.  If  with  both  eyes  he  looks  at  a  i 
object,  such  as  a  large  capital  letter,  at  such  an  angle  that  it  app 
double,  the  image  perceived  by  the  affected  eye  will  incline  i 
the  perpendicular,  and  its  lines  cannot  be  brought  parallel  to  t 
seen  by  the  sound  eye,  imless  the  patient  inclines  his  head  to 
side.  The  letter  T  or  a  + ,  as  containing  right  angles,  are  j 
forms  for  testing  the  defect.* 

The  treatment  of  paralytic  affections  of  the  orbital  nerves  i 
be  based  on  a  carefiil  investigation  into  the  symptoms  of  < 
individual  case,  for  the  causes  of  paralysis  may  be  ver>''  vari 
Slow,  and  eventually  total,  paralysis  of  one  or  all  the  nerves  w 
enter  the  orbit  may  depend  upon  chronic  changes  in  the  b 
itself,  or  the  dura  mater,  the  growth  of  tumours,  disease  of  b 
&c  Sudden  paralysis  may  follow  apoplectic  eflfusion  or  othei 
jury  to  the  cerebral  structure,  or  may  depend  upon  rheun 
inflammation  of  the  fibrous  tissues  immediately  surroimding 
investing  the  nervous  trunks. 

Of  course  the  prognosis  would  vary  greatly  accordingly  as 
or  another  of  these  causes  had  induced  the  paralysis.      In  the 
|i|l !  of  chronic  brain-disease,  or  the  growth  of  intracranial  tumours, 

!■ ' !  treatment  could  be  only  palliative.     The  probability  of  recovei 

;i  i  cases  of  apoplexy  would  depend  upon  the  extent  of  the  extr 

!|  j  sation. 

i|j  j  If  one  or  more  of  the  orbital  nerves  were  suddenly  parah 

■;  ,  and  at  the  same  time  otlier  parts  of  the  body  were  affected 


'Jj  *  The  use  of  the  oblique  muscles  appears  to  be  to  maintain  the 

balls  in  sueli  a  position  that  their  vertical  diametei-s  may  be  always 
parallel  to  each  other  duiiug  lateml  iuclination  of  the  head. 
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loss  of  motory  power,  wliile  the  brain  itself  gave  evidences  of  its 
whole  circulation  being  disturbed, — there  would  be  comparatively- 
little  cliance  of  the  orbital  muscles  recovering  their  function.  But 
if  the  paralysis  were  so  completely  limited  to  one  of  the  orbital 
nerves  as  to  render  it  probable  that  only  some  minute  vessel  in  the 
course  of  the  motor-tract  had  given  way,  and  had  involved  the 
adjacent  brain-fibres,  the  absence  of  all  other  cerebral  symptoms 
would  warrant  the  hope  that  considerable  improvement,  or  even 
complete  recovery,  might  take  place. 

By  far  the  most  hopeful  cases  are  those  where  the  paralysis 
of  the  orbital  nerve  can  be  ti'aced  to  rheumatism;  since  a  well- 
directed  treatment  of  the  general  rheumatic  diathesis  will,  in  all 
probability,  restore  the  affected  nerve  to  a  healthy  condition. 

STRABISMUS. 

The  various  forms  of  mal-position  of  the  eyeball  just  noticed, 
depending  ui)on  more  or  less  sudden  paralysis  of  the  ocular  muscles, 
might,  according  to  strict  etymology,  bo  classed  under  strabismus ; 
but,  practically,  the  term  is  restricted  to  those  chronic  cases  in 
which  habitual  mal-position  results  from  irregular  action  of  either 
the  internal  or  external  rectus.  The  deformity  may  be  defined  as  a 
want  of  parallelism  in  the  visual  axes,  when  the  patient  endeavours 
to  direct  both  eyes  to  an  object  at  the  same  time. 

Strabismus  may  be  either  convergent  or  divergent  In  the  for- 
mer case  the  eye,  or  eyes,  will  be  directed  towards  the  nose ;  in 
tlie  latter  case  towards  the  temple.  The  strabismus  is  termed 
"  single"  if  one  eye  only  is  misplaced,  and  "  double"  when  both 
eyes  converge  or  diverge.  In  many  cases  wluch  ordinarily  apjx^ar 
as  double  strabismus,  one  eye  becomes  perfectly  straight  whenever 
the  patient  fixes  his  attention  on  an  object ;  and  the  eye  which  thus 
for  a  time  acquires  a  normal  position  will  be  found  to  have  the 
stronger  powers  of  vision. 

In  other  instances  of  double  strabismus  both  eyes  maintain  their 
inverted  position,  even  while  the  patient  is  intently  observing  an 
object;  but  if  the  Surgeon  suddenly  closes  one  of  these  convergent 
eyes,  the  other  at  once  becomes  straight,  resuming  its  inversion  as 
soon  as  the  other  eye  is  opened. 

*^  Divergent"  strabismus  is  rare,  except  as  a  consequence  of 
considerable  loss  of  sight  in  one  eye,  persisting  for  several  years. 

The  causes  of  strabismus  are  very  various.  When  existing  only 
to  a  slight  degree,  and  alternating  from  one  eye  to  the  other,  it  will 
sometimes  bo  found  due  to  intestinal  irritation^  such  as  that  arising 
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from  worms.  In  other  cases,  it  may  be  tracotl  ; 
cerebral  ilIsturbaDce  induced  bj  teotlilng,  or  to  the  more  |iera 
form  wbi(!h  attends  hydrocepiialua.  An  opacity  near  the  uent 
tbe  cornea  wili  somctimos  causa  an  cyo  graduollj  to  turn  itrw 
through  a  sort  of  instinctive  effort  of  the  organ  to  bring  * 
portioQ  of  tho  cornea  into  use.  Extreme  sLiirtness  ofitighL  Dl 
duce  strabismiis,  bj  obliging  the  patient  to  moke  the  eyee  ono' 
to  an  extreme  degree,  whenever  they  are  employed  upon  near  ob 

Tlie  more  ordinary  forms  of  atrabismuB,  such  as  are  dailjr  bn 
before  \i»,  are  first  noticed  in  infancy,  jrcfjuently  at  a  period 
oident  with  teething ;  but  I  think  this  cannot  be,  iu  most  caao 
real  cause  of  the  strabismus,  for  extensive  observation  with  Ute 
thalmoacope  has  shown  me  that,  in  the  great  majuri^  of  tnot 
of  confirmed  squint  existing  in  children,  tlie  optic  nerves  Umoe 
are  lU-rleveloped,  being  usually  smaller  than  uatnral,  of  a  tnt 
less  oval  form,  and  of  a  dusky  colour. 

The  treatment  of  strabismus,  as  will  be  evident  &oni  what  I 
just  said  as  to  its  causes,  must  vary  according  to  uirconuti 
The  removal  of  intestinal  irritation ;  tho  use  of  tonics ;  the  cm 
ment  of  concave  glasses,  to  correct  cstreme  myopia ; — then 
many  other  means,  may  be  useful  to  correct  strabiainos  wtt 
only  temporary,  or  which  arises  &om  pecidiarity  in  the  visual 
of  the  eyes.  In  every  case  a  careful  ophthalmosoopic  examii 
is  the  first  duty  of  the  Surgeon  ;  and  he  should  also  take  ewn 
sible  care  to  aficcrtain  tliat  no  organic  diseajso  exists  in  tbe 
or  orbital  nerves,  and  that  there  is  no  tumour  in  tho  orbit  mm 
cally  hindering  the  movements  of  tho  eye. 

The  operation  for  the  cure  of  strabismus  conaista  in  tbe  di 
of  the  muscle,  which,  in  consequence  of  shortening,  or  too 
preponderance  in  contractile  power,  is  permanently  drawin 
eye  either  inwards  or  outwards.  Division  of  tho  internal  i 
when  first  introduced,  was  performed  in  the  follo^viiig  war. 
lids  being  held  apart  by  an  assistant,  a  small  shai'p  hook  wac 
into  the  sclerotic,  close  to  the  inner  margin  of  the  oomea,  so 
fix  the  eyeball  and  draw  it  ontwards.  Then  tlie  Surgeon,  r 
with  a  forceps  a  fold  of  conjunctiva  midway  between  the  ooroc 
plica  semiluuaris,  divided  it  vertically  n-ith  scissors,  snipped  tfa 
tho  sub-conjunctival  tissue  covering  the  tendon  of  tlio  n 
passed  under  it  a  blunt  hook  or  director,  and  upon  this  di 
with  scissors,  or  with  some  kind  of  knife,  either  tho  t 
the  adjacent  muscular  portion  of  the  rectus  intemus. 

As  in  all  other  instances  of  manual  surgery,  the  j 
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performing  this  operation  gradually  became  simplified.  Tlie  spring 
speculum  8Uf>erseded  the  elevators  held  by  an  assistant ;  the  sharp 
hook  for  fixing  the  globe  was  laid  aside ;  and  it  was  found  that  all 
the  cuttmg  could  be  done  with  scissors  alone.  The  curious  little 
knives,  in  every  variety  of  form,  which  had  been  invented  for 
dividing  the  muscle,  are  now  for  the  most  part  forgotten ;  as  are 
also  the  unseemly  disputes  about  priority  in  trifling  discoveries,  and 
the  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  uniform  success  which  was  stated 
to  have  attended  the  practice  of  certain  strabismus  operators. 

We  still  occasionally  meet  with  a  fixed  and  leering  eye  which 
recalls  the  period  of  the  first  introduction  of  the  operation  in  1840  ; 
when,  without  the  ophthalmoscope  to  facilitate  diagnosis,  ever}'  tyro 
fancied  himself  competent  to  cure  a  squint;  and  when  the  division 
of  the  muscle  was  attended  with  such  extensive  separation  of  the 
conjunctiva  as  to  cause  subsequent  retraction  of  the  semilunar  fold, 
and  a  peculiar  prominent  appearance  of  the  globe. 

This  latter  deformity  is  now  in  a  great  measure  obviated  by 
sub-conjunctival  division  of  the  muscle.  Tlie  lids  are  kept  asunder 
with  a  spring  speculum ;  and  an  assistant  draws  aside  the  globe,  by 
nipping  up  with  a  forceps  a  little  fold  of  loose  conjunctiva  near  the 
margin  of  the  coniea,  at  the  opposite  side  to  tliat  on  which  tlio 
muscle  is  to  be  divided.  Supposing  the  internal  rectus  to  be  chosen 
for  operation,  the  Surgeon,  with  scissors,  divides  the  ocular  con- 
jmictiva  horizontally,  on  a  level  with  the  lower  edge  of  tlie  cornea, 
and  extends  the  incision  towards  the  semilmiar  fold.  Tlien  he 
snips  tlirough  the  sub-conjunctival  tissue,  and  having  exposed  the 
sclerotic,  slides  upwards,  between  it  and  the  rectus,  a  curved  direc- 
tor. This  serves  to  raise  tlie  muscle  and  make  its  fibres  tense,  and 
then  witli  scissors  the  muscle  is  carefully  cut  through,  close  to  its 
insertion  into  the  sclerotic.  This  section  of  the  muscle  cannot  be 
completed  at  a  single  stroke,  but  requires  repeated  use  of  tlie 
scissors,  so  tliat  no  fibres  may  be  left  undivided. 

While  this  sub-conjunctival  oix^ration  through  a  horizontal 
external  wound  obviates  the  retraction  of  the  semilunar  fold,  it 
involves  the  risk  of  an  imperfect  division  of  tlie  muscle,  which  is 
not  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  Surgeon.  A  careful  exploration 
witli  the  blunt  hook  or  director  must  be  made  to  detect  any  undi- 
vided fibres,  before  the  spring  specidum  is  finally  withdrawn. 

Griife  divides  the  conjunctiva  on  the  equator  of  the  globe  a 
few  lines  from  tlie  cornea,  passes  a  curved  blunt  hook  beneath  the 
muscle  close  to  its  insertion,  and  draws  it  into  tlio  conjunctival 
wound  before  Ubing  the  scissors. 
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In  dividing  the  external  rectus,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  tl 
»  tlie  muscle  is  broader  than  the  internal  rectoB,  and  is  also  insert 

farther  from  the  corneal  margin. 

Most  cases  of  strabismus  require  the  division  of  each  inten 
rectus,  even  when  the  inversion  of  the  better  eye  is  but  slight 
comparison  with  the  other.  Instances,  however,  occur  in  whi 
the  inversion  is  wholly  confined  to  one  eye ;  and  in  such  a  case  i 
faulty  eye  is  alone  to  be  operated  upon. 

No  absolute  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to  the  use  of  cMorofc 
in  strabismus  operations.  In  most  cases  it  wiU  be  found  necessai 
but  where  patients  are  fitted  by  age,  intelligence,  and  self-comma 
to  undergo  the  operation  without  chloroform,  the  doubt  whi 
sometimes  exists  as  to  whether  the  muscle  has  been  effeetoj 
divided  can  be  at  once  solved,  by  directing  the  patient  to  atten 
inversion  of  the  eye ;  a  test  not  easy  to  employ  when  insensibil 
has  been  induced. 

When,  in  searching  for  the  muscle,  the  sub-conjunctival  areo 
tissue  has  been  largely  separated,  it  becomes  infiltrated  with  bla 
and  forms  a  little  prominence  in  the  wound.  The  blinking  of 
lids  gradually  moulds  this  into  a  small  button-shaped  excreseeD 
attached  by  a  narrow  pedicle,  which  may  be  snipped  through  so 
weeks  after  the  operation. 


Removal  of  the  Eyeball. 

Certain  diseased  conditions  of  the  globe  may  require  a  port 
of  it  to  be  removed,  while  in  other  cases  its  tissues  mav  be  so « 
tensively  involved,  and  so  much  constitutional  disturbance  mav 
consequence  arise,  as  to  render  necessary  the  total  extirpation  of 
whole  organ. 

In  non-malignant  cases  this  operation  is  usually  undertal 
with  a  prospect  of  the  patient  afterwards  wearing  an  artificial  e 
and  it  therefore  becomes  important  to  consider  whether  a  total  c 
partial  extirpation  will  be  best  adapted  to  the  end  in  view. 

Tlie  enlargements  which  call  for  removal,  on  account  of 
deformity  they  occasion,  are  chiefly  staphylomatous  projections 
the  cornea  or  the  sclerotic.  Under  the  former  term  are  commo 
included  projections  which  have  really  little  or  no  corneal  tis 
within  them,  being  formed  of  the  iris  coated  over  with  fibr 
tissue,  after  the  true  cornea  has  been  partially  or  wholly  destro 
by  ulceration  or  sloughing.  The  sclerotic  staphylomata,  as  tl 
are  called,  are  produced  by  gradual  thiiming  and  distension  of 
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weakened  fibres  of  the  part,  from  accumulations  of  aqueous  Immour 
or  of  serum.  In  some  of  the  latter  cases  the  eyeball  acquires  a  very- 
large  size,  and  is  extremely  unsightly,  on  account  of  the  dark 
leaden-coloured  projections  of  the  sclerotic,  and  the  large  tortuous 
veins  which  ramify  over  it.  When  the  cornea  has  been  extensively 
destroyed  by  sloughing  or  ulceration,  it  very  commonly  happens 
that  the  lens  escapes  through  the  breach ;  when  this  does  not  take 
place,  the  lens  frequently  becomes  filled  with  a  deposit  of  phosphate 
of  lime,  and  this  earthy  mass,  by  pressing  against  the  ciliary  pro- 
cesses and  iris,  often  causes  severe  neuralgia.  In  excising  a  sta- 
phyloma, therefore,  tlie  opening  should  be  made  sufficiently  large 
to  allow  tlie  lens,  if  still  existing,  to  escape. 

Li  operating,  the  lids  must  be  held  apart  with  a  spring  spe- 
culum or  the  fingers  of  an  assistant.  The  Surgeon  then  passes  a 
cataract-knife  through  the  staphyloma,  and  forms  a  flap,  which  ho 
seizes  witli  a  forceps,  and  removes  with  a  second  stroke  of  the  knife; 
if  the  lens  presents  at  the  opening,  it  is  to  be  quickly  tilted  out  with  a 
scoop,  and  then  the  lids  are  instantly  to  be  closed,  and  a  cold  sponge 
applied  firmly  over  them.  This  immediate  pressure  is  the  most 
likely  means  for  preventing  hajmorrhage  from  the  enlarged  choroidal 
vessels,  which  sometimes  takes  place  the  moment  the  fluid  contents 
of  the  globe  have  escaped.  Moderate  pressui*e  should  be  kept  up 
until  tlie  risk  of  bleeding  has  gone  by,  and  then  water-dressing  will 
be  the  only  application  required  till  the  parts  are  healed.  The 
portion  of  the  globe  left  after  the  excision  of  a  staphyloma  gradually 
shrinks  to  a  nodule,  and  as  soon  as  this  has  ceased  to  bo  tender,  an 
artificial  eye  may  bo  applied. 

If,  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  removal  of  the  pressure  which 
tlio  accumulated  fluids  of  the  globe  had  been  exerting  on  the 
choroidal  and  retinal  vessels,  the  latter  give  way,  and  blood  fills 
and  distends  the  cavity  of  the  sclerotic,  extreme  pain  is  the  re- 
sult, and  it  may  even  be  thought  desirable  at  once  to  extirpate 
all  that  remains  of  the  globe,  witli  the  view  of  preventing  future 
suffering. 

Total  extirpation  of  the  eyehalL  This  operation,  except  when 
malignant  disease  exists,  should  never  be  resorted  to,  so  long  as  any 
sight  remains  in  the  organ ;  unless  it  should  be  so  irritable  as  to 
lead  the  Siu-geon  to  fear  tliat,  by  sparing  it,  the  sight  of  the  fellow- 
eyo  may  be  endangered.  Restricted  within  due  limits,  and  not 
undertaken  through  a  morbid  love  of  operating,  extirpation  of  the 
eyeball  is  a  ready  means  of  relieving  patients  whose  whole  system 
may  have  become  impaired  by  long-continued  neuralgia,  arising 
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from  distension  of  llio  globe,  or  lodgment  of  foreign  \ 
its  cavity. 

EiEtirpation  of  tlio  eyeball,  wluob  was  formerly  cfibcta 
ecnoping  out  all  tho  contenta  of  the  urbit,  has  been  greatly  ni 
lied  by  the  adoption  of  Bonnet's  operation,  whereby  Uie  glube 
is  ivmoved,  by  making  a  circular  inciaion  through  the  ooDJot 
and  ocular  loscia,  and  then  suooesstvely  dividing  encfa  miude  ( 
eyeball  close  to  ita  insertion,  and  the  opttc  nerve  jiut  befii 
[)ierces  tlio  sclerotic 

The  operation  usually  conaista  in  raising  with  a  book  d 
tendons  of  the  ocular  muaules,  and  dividing  them  before  ct 
through  the  optic  nerve. 

I  prefer  the  foUovring  plan,  as  simpler  and  more  rapid.  Hi 
inserted  tlie  spring  speculum  Itetween  tlie  lids,  and  nude 
curved  seissors  the  usual  circular  incision  of  the  coiiJun4>liTB,  I 
the  external  rectus  and  its  surrounding  tissue  with  a  forvepi 
snip  tliem  tlirough  ;  an  assistant  at  once  seizes  tho  out  tmdoa 
to  its  insertion,  and  draws  tlie  eye  inwards.  By  sliding  one 
of  the  scissors  imdcr  the  superior  obb'que  and  rectns  musde, 
can  be  divided,  and  then  the  inferior  rectus.  Tlie  optic  nerve  ii 
snipped  through,  and  the  globe  starts  forward.  A  fcw  sttxtl 
the  scissors  divide  the  inferior  obli(|ue,  internal  rectus,  T&«elf 
bunds  of  areolar  tissue,  and  the  operation  is  completed.  Cold 
and  ex|M)Sure  to  tho  air  suffice  to  arrest  the  bleeding,  and 
water-dressing  is  all  that  is  required. 

Use  of  Chloroform  m  Ophthalmic  Surge 
We  may  regard  chloroform  under  two  aspects :  ■ 
patient  from  pain,  and  as  facilitating  the  manijiulatiuiu  of  Um 
gcon,  Now  it  is  well  known  that  o|ieratious  performed  on  tha 
ileolf  cause  little  pain,  and  last  but  a  vety  short  time.  TboM  c 
lids,  involving  as  they  do  the  wounding  of  skin,  are  of  ooursa 
painful;  hut  none  of  them  are  in  this  respect  oompAntble  I 
larger  operations  of  general  surgery  ;  and  tliero  ore  tV-w  adolti 
if  properly  informed  as  to  the  real  nature  of  such  operations  aa 
for  cataract,  artificial  pnpil.and  strabismus,  will  not  readily  an 
tliem  without  tho  aid  of  ano^thotica.  There  arc,  however, 
timid  and  anxious  persons  who  are  qnito  unable  to  go  tlinnu 
operations  for  artificial  pupil  and  strabismus  exoept  under  d 
fonn,  and  very  few  witliout  its  aid  can  encounter  extirpation 
eyeball     It  is  also  occasionally  necessary  to  induce  iuacusiliil 
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order  to  examine  eyes  rendered  irritable  by  disease,  or  by  the  pre- 
sence of  foreign  bodies.  In  children  all  ophthalmic  operations  are 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  use  of  chloroform,  and  some  can  hardly 
be  perfonned  without  it. 

K  a  perfectly  passive  condition  of  the  eye  is  so  desirable  during 
the  delicate  operation  of  extraction,  one  would  naturally  expect  to 
find  chloroform  peculiarly  indicated  in  such  a  case.  But  it  forms  a 
special  exception,  for  the  following  reasons.  We  have  already  seen 
(p.  830)  that,  when  the  operation  of  extraction  has  been  properly 
performed,  a  successful  result  chiefly  depends  upon  the  rapidity 
with  which  imion  of  the  corneal  woxmd  can  be  effected.  Now, 
with  every  precaution  in  the  administration  of  chloroform,  it  will 
occasionally  induce  sickness ;  and  the  effort  of  vomiting  may  cause 
the  vitreous  body  to  escape  through  the  opening  just  made  in  the 
cornea,  tlius  inducing  prolapsus  iridis,  with  all  its  consequent  irri- 
tation and  hindrance  to  imion  of  the  wound.  But,  even  without 
assuming  so  extreme  a  case,  wo  shall  find  a  very  serious  objection 
to  chloroform  in  the  nausea  and  disrelish  for  food  which  oflen  follow 
its  inhalation,  whereby  the  nutrition  and  reparative  power  of  the 
cornea  become  impaired  during  the  critical  twenty-four  hours  im- 
mediately following  the  operation. 

JAMES  DIXON. 
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